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THE SECOND PAET OF 



KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 




The Registers of the Stationers' Company contain the following memo- 
randum relative to this drama : — 



And. Wise Wm. Apsley.] — Two books the one called Much Adoe about 
Not hinge, and the other The Seconde Parte of the History of King Henry 
the iiii, with the Humors of Sir John Fallstaff: wrytten by Mr. Shake- 
speare." In the same year Wise and Apsley published the only quarto 
edition of it known, under the title of " The Second Part of Henrie the 
fourth, continuing to his death and coronation of Henrie the Fift, With 
the humours of Sir Iohn Falstaffe, and swaggering Pis toll. As it hath 
been sundrie times publikely acted by the right honourable, the Lord 
Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare." 

This edition appears to have been printed without proper supervision, 
for, independently of minor omissions, at the beginning of Act III. a 
whole scene was left out. Nor does the mistake seem to have been dis- 
covered until the greater part of the impression had been worked off : 
sheet E was then reprinted and the missing scene incorporated. The folio 
text of the play was printed from an independent and more complete copy 
than that of the quarto, depraved, however, as usual by x^ayhouso 
alterations and the negligence of successive transcribers. 

Malone assigns the composition of the Second Part of King Henry IV. 
to 1598 ; but from the circumstance of one speech of Falstaff's in Act I. 
Sc. 2, bearing the prefix of Old, i.e. Oldcastle, it is evident that the great 
humourist retained the name of Oldcastle when this play was written, 
and as it is known that the name was changed anterior to the entry 
of Part I. in the Stationers' books, on the 25th of February, 1597-8, we 
vol. ir. B 
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PEELIMINAET NOTICE. 



are warranted in assuming that the Second Part was produced before that 
date. 

The historical transactions comprehended in this piece, extend over a 
period of about nine years; beginning with the account of Hotspur's 
defeat and death in 1403, and terminating with the decease of Henry IV. 
and the accession and coronation of Henry V. in 1412-13. 



King Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, Prince of Wales; 
afterwards King Henry Y., 
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PHnce John of Lancaster, 

Prince Humphrey of Glou- 
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scene,-: 



■England. 



KING HENEY THE EOUETII. 



INDUCTION. 

Warkwortk. Before Northumberland's Castle. 

Enter Rumour, painted full of Tongues? 

Rum. Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks ? 
I, from the orient to the drooping west, 
JVlaking the wind my posthorse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on tins ball of earth : 
JJpon my tongues* continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of nienf with false reports. 
I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the world : 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 
Make fearful musters, and prepared defence ; 
"Whilst the big year, swol'n with some other grief, \ 
Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war ? 
And no such matter. Biunour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. But what need I thus 
My well-known body to anatomize 
Among my household ? Why is. Rumour here ? 
I run before king Harry's victory ; 
Who, in a bloody field by Shrewsbury, 
Hath beaten down yojamg Hotspur, and his troops, 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
Even with the rebels' blood. But what mean I 
To speak so time at first ? my office is 
To noise abroad, — that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur's sword ; 
And that the king before the Douglas' rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. 
This have I rumour'd through the peasant towns b 
Between that § royal field of Shrewsbury 
And this worm-eaten hole of ragged stone, 
Where Hotspur's father, old Northumberland, 
Lies crafty-sick : the posts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other news 
Than they have learn'd of me. From Rumour's tongues 
They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true wrongs. \_Exit. 

*) First folio, tongue. (t) First folio, them.. 

X) First folio, griefs. (§) First folio, the. 

a Painted Ml of Tongues.] This description is omitted in the folio. 
i» Through the peasant towns—] Mr. Collier's MS. annotator reads pleasant towns. 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH. [act i. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I.— The same. The Porter before the Gate. 
Enter Lord Bardolph. 

Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho ? — Where is the earl ? 

Port. What shall I say you are ? 

Bard. Tell thou the earl, 

That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 

Port. His lordship is walk'd forth into the orchard ; 
Please it your honour, knock but at the gate, 
And he himself will answer. 

Bard, Here comes the earl. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. What news, lord Bardolph ? every minute now 
Should be the father of some stratagem : 
The times are wild ; contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. 

Bard. Noble earl, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 

North. Good, an God* will! 

Bard. As good as heart can wish : — 

The king is almost wounded to the death ; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 
Prince Harry slain outright ; and both the Blunts 
Kill'd by the hand of Douglas : young prince John, 
And Westmoreland, and Stafford, fled the field ; 
And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk sir John, 
Is prisoner to your son : 0, such a day, 
So fought, so follow'd, and so fairly won, 
Came not, till now, to dignify the times, 
Since Caesar's fortunes ! 

North. How is this deriv'd ? 

Saw you the field ? came you from Shrewsbury ? 

Bard. I spake with one, my lord, that came from thence ; 
A gentleman well bred, and of good name, 
That freely render'd me these news for true. 

North. Here comes my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. 

Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way ; 
And he is fumish'd with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me. 



(*) First folio, heaven 
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Enter Travers. 

North. Now, Travers, what good tidings comes with* you? 

Tra. My lord, sir John Umfrevile tum'd me back 
"With joyful tidings ; and, being better hors'd, 
Out-rode me. After him, came, spurring hard, j 
A gentleman almost forespent with speed, 
That stopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horse : 
He ask'd the way to Chester ; and of him 
I did demand, what news from Shrewsbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had bad J luck, 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold : 
With that he gave his able horse the head, 
And, bending forward, struck his armed § heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head ; and, starting so, 
He seem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question. 

North. Ha ! Again. 

Said he, young Harry Percy's spur was cold ? 
Of Hotspur, coldspur ? that rebellion 
Had met ill luck ? 

Bard. My lord, I '11 tell you what 

If my young lord your son have not the day, 
Upon mine honour, for a silken point 
I '11 give my barony : never talk of it. 

North. Why should that || gentleman, that rode by Travers, 
Give, then, such instances of loss ? 

Bard. Who, he ? 

He was some hilding a fellow, that had stol'n 
The horse he rode on ; and, upon my life, 
Spoke at a venture.^ Look, here comes more news. 

North. Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, b 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume : 
So looks the strand, whereon** the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness'd usurpation. 

Enter Morton. 

Say, Morton, did'st thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask, 
To fright our party. 

*) First folio, from, (t) First folio, h end. 

t) First folio, ill. (§) First folio, able. 

II) First folio, the, (f ) First foUo, adventure. 

(* *) First folio, when. 

» Some hilding fellow— -] Some degenerate fellow. The epithet hilding was applied 
indiscriminately to either sex. Thus Capulet says of his daughter, ** Romeo and Juliet," 
Act IH. Sc. 5 

' . "Out on her, hilding." 

t> Like to a title-leaf, — ] Elegiac poems in former times were usually printed with a 
black border round the title-page, and sometimes with that leaf totaUy black. 
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North. How doth my son, and brother? 

Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was bum'd ; 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'st it. 
This thou would'st say, — Your son did thus, and thus ; 
Your brother, thus ; so fought the noble Douglas ; 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds, 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with — brother, son, and all are dead. 

Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet ; 
But, for my lord your son, 

North. Why, he is dead. 

See, what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 
He, that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyes, 
That what he fear'd is chanced. Yet speak, Morton ; 
Tell thou thy earl, his divination lies ; * 
And I will take it as a sweet disgrace, 
And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 

Mor. You are too great to be by me gainsaid : 
Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 

North. Yet, for all this, say not that Percy 's dead. 

1 see a strange confession in thine eye : 

Thou shak'st thy head, and hold'st it fear, or sin, 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so : 
The tongue offends not, that reports his death ; 
And he doth sin, that doth belie the dead, 
Not he, which says the dead is not alive. 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Eemember'd knolling* a departing friend. 

Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your son is dead. 

Mor. I am sorry, I should force you to believe 
That, which I would to Godf I had not seen; 
But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Rend'ring faint quittance,* wearied and out-breath'd 
To Harry J Monmouth ; whose swift wrath beat down 
The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 
From whence with life he never more sprung up. 

(*) Quarto, tolling. (f) First folio, heaven. (+) First folio, Henry. 

• Rend'ring faint quittance— ] Quittance hero means requital as in "Henry V." 
Act II. Sc. 2:— ' J 

"And shall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit." 
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In few, a his death, (whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp,) 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the best temper'd courage in his troops : 
For from. his metal was his party steel'd ; 
Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn'd on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. 
And as the thing that 's heavy in itself, 
Upon enforcement, flies with greatest speed, 
So did our men, heavy in Hotspur's loss, 
Lend to this weight such lightness with their fear, 
That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim, 
Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 
Fly from the field. Then was that noble Worcester 
Too soon ta'en prisoner ; and that furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 
Had three times slain the appearance of the king, 
'Gan vail his stomach, b and did grace the shame 
Of those that turn'd their backs ; and, in his flight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is, — that the king hath won ; and hath sent out 
A speedy power, to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaster, 
And Westmoreland : this is the news at ML 

North. For this I shall have time enough to mourn. 
In poison there is physic; and these* news, 
Having been well, that would have made me sick; 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well : 
And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken'd joints. 
Like strengthless hinges, buckle 0 under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms ; even so my limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 
Are thrice themselves: hence therefore, thou nice d crutch; 
A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 
Must glove this hand : and hence, thou sickly coif ; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, flesh'd with conquest, aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with iron ; and approach 
The ragged'st e hour that time and spite dare bring, 

(*) First folio, this. 

tt In few,— [That is, in short, in a few words. So in < ' The Tempest," Act L Sc. 2 :— 

" In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; " 

and in " Measure for Measure," Act III. Sc. !. : — 

" In few y bestowed her on her own lamentation." 

See note (•) Vol. L, p. 329. 

b 'Gan vail his stomach, — ] Lower his pride or courage. See note ( a ), Vol. I ., p. O/o. 

k Buckle under — ] Bend under. 

d Thou nice crutch ;] Nice means here effeminate. 

« The ragged' st hour— ] The roughest hour. 
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To frown upon the enrag'd Northumberland ! 
Let heaven kiss earth ! Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confm'd ! let order die ! 
And let this* world no longer be a stage, 
To feed contention in a lingering act. 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Eeign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 

Tra. This strained passion doth you wrong, my lord. a 

Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your honour. 

Mor. The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health ; the which, if you give o'er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay . b 
You cast the event of war, my noble lord, 
And summ'd the account of chance, before you said, — 
Let us make head. It was your presurmise, 
That, in the dole c of blows, your son might drop : 
You knew, he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge, 
More likely to fall in, than to get o'er ; 
You were advis'd, d his flesh was capable e 
Of wounds, and scars ; and that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade f of danger rang'd ; 
Yet did you say, — Go forth; and none of this, 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 
The stiff-bome action. What hath then befallen, 
Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 
More than that being which was like to be ? 

Bard. We all that are engaged to this loss, 
Knew that we ventur'd on such dangerous seas, 
That, if we wrought out life, 't was J ten to one ; 
And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos'd 
Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear'd ; 
And, since we are o'erset, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth ; body and goods. 

Mor. 'T is more than time : and, my most noble lord, 

I hear for certain, and do t speak the truths 

The gentle archbishop of York is up, 
With well-appointed powers ; he is a man, 

(*) First folio, the. (f) First folio, was. (}) Quarto, dare. 

» Tra. This strained passion doth you -wrong, my lord.] This line is omitted in the 
folio. 

b Must perforce decay.] The remainder of Morton's speech, after this line, is omitted 
in the quarto. 

c The dole ofbloies,—] The dealing, the distribution of blows. 
d You were advis'd, — J You were aware. 

e Capable — ] That is, susceptible, sensible. 11 Alongst the galupin or silver paved way 
of heaven, conducted into the great hall of the gods, Mercury sprinkled me with water, 
which made me capable of their divine presence."— Greene's Orpharion. 4to, 1599, p. 7- 
See note (*), Vol. I., p. 413. 

f Where most trade—] Most traffic. See note (»), Vol. I., p. 670. 

s And do speak the truth, ] Here, again, the quarto omits what foUows of Morton's 

6peech. 
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Who with a double surety binds his followers. 

My lord your son had only but the corps. 

But shadows, and the shows of men, to fight : 

For that same word, rebellion, did divide 

The action of their bodies from their souls ; 

And they did fight with queasiness, constraint, 

As men drink potions ; that their weapons only 

Seem'd on our side, but, for their spirits and souls, 

This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 

As fish are in a pond : but now the bishop 

Turns insurrection to religion : 

Suppos'd sincere and holy in his thoughts, 

He 's follow'd both with body and with mind ; 

And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 

Of fair King Kichard, scrap'd from Pomfret stones ; 

Derives from heaven his quarrel, and his cause ; 

Tells them, he doth bestride a bleeding land, 

Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke ; 

And more and less, a do flock to follow him. 

North. I knew of this before ; but, to speak truth, 
This present grief had wip'd it from my mind. 
Go in with me ; and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety, and revenge : 
Get posts, and letters, and make friends with speed ; 
Never so few, and* never yet more need. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— London. A Street 

Enter Sin Johx Falstaff, with his Page bearing his sword 
and buckler. 

Fal. Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my water ? 

Page. He said, sir, the water itself was a good healthy water : but, 
for the party that owed it, he might have more diseases than he. knew 
for. 

Fal. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. The brain of 
this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter, more than I invent, or is invented on me : I 
am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. 
I do here walk before thee, like a sow, that hath overwhelmed all her 
litter but one. If the prince put thee into my service for any other 
reason than to set me off, why then I have no judgment. Thou 
whoreson mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in my cap, than to 
wait at my heels. I was never manned with an agate b till now : but 
I will in-set f you neither in gold nor silver, but in vile apparel, and 

(*) First folio, nor. (f) First folio, set. 

* More and less,—] That is, great and small. So in "Henry IV." Part I. Act IV. 
Sc. 3:— 

The more and less came in with cap and knee." 

* I was never manned with an agate—] An agate stone was frequently cut to repre- 
sent the human form, and was occasionaUy worn in the hat hy gallants. 
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send you back again to your master, for a jewel ; the juvenal, the 
prince your master, whose chin is not yet fledged- I will sooner 
have a beard grow in the palm of my hand, than he shall get one on 
his cheek ; and yet he will not stick to say, his face is a face-royal : 
God* may finish it when he will, it is not a hair amiss yet : he may 
keep it still asf a face-royal, for a barber shall never earn sixpence 
out of it ; and yet he will be crowing, as if he had writ man ever 
since his father was a bachelor. He may keep his own grace, but he 

is almost out of mine, I can assure him. What said master 

Dombledon about the satin for my short cloak, and my J slops ? 

Page. He said, sir, you should procure him better assurance than 
Bardolph : he would not take his bond and yours ; he liked not the 
security. 

Fal. Let him be damned like the glutton ! pray God § his tongue 
be hotter ! — A whoreson Achitophel ! a rascally yea-forsooth knave ! 
to bear a gentleman in hand," and then stand upon security ! — The 
whoreson smooth-pates do now wear nothing but high shoes, and 
bunches of keys at their girdles ; and if a man is thorough with them 
in honest taking up, b then they must stand upon — security. I had 
as lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth, as offer to stop it with 
— security. I looked he should have sent me two and twenty yards 
of satin, as I am a true knight, and he sends me — security. Well, he 
may sleep in security ; for he hath the horn of abundance, and the 
lightness of his wife shines through it ; and yet cannot he see, though 
he have his own lantern to light him. — Where 's Bardolph ? 

Page. He 's gone into Smithfield to buy your worship a horse. 

Fal. I bought him in Paul's, and he '11 buy me a horse in Smith- 
field: an || I could get me but^T a wife in the stews, I were manned, 
horsed, and wived. c 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, (l) and an Attendant. 

Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the prince for 
striking him about Bardolph. 

Fal. Wait close, I will not see him. 

Ch. Just. What's he that goes there? 

Atten. Falstaff, an 't please your lordship. 

Ch. Just. He that was in question for the robbery ? 

Atten. He, my lord: but he hath since done good service at 
Shrewsbury : and, as I hear, is now going with some charge to the 
lord John of Lancaster. 

Ch. Just. What, to York ? Call him back again. 

Atten. Sir John Falstafi'! 



(*) First foUo, Heaven. (f) Old text, at. 

(J) £irst foho omits, my. ($) First folio, may. 

W fo ko, if. (H) First folio omits, but. 

» To bear a gentleman in hand,—] To bear in hand, was to buoy up. See note (»), 

VOL JL., p. quo. 

b If a man is thorough with them in honest taking up.— ] Falstaff appears to mean if 
a man is resolute with them to have honest goods dealt to him. 

■ 1 were manned, horsed, and wived.] Alluding to a proverb often quoted by the old 
writers : Who goes to Westminster for a wife, to St. haul's for a man, and to Sniith- 
ncld lor a horse, may meet with a queanc, a knave, and a jade." 
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Fal. Boy, tell him, I am deaf. 
Page. You must speak louder, my master is deaf. 
Ch. Just. I am sure he is, to the hearing of anything good. — Go, 
pluck him by the elbow ; I must speak with him. 
Atten. Sir John, 

Fal. What! a young knave, and beg! Is there not wars? Is 
there not employment ? Doth not the king lack subjects ? do not 
the rebels need* soldiers ? Though it be a shame to be on any side 
but one, it is worse shame to beg than to be on the worst side, were 
it worse than the name of rebellion can tell how to make it. 

Atten. You mistake me, sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man? setting my 
knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had lied in my throat (2) if I 
had said so. 

Attest. I pray you, sir, then set your knighthood and soldiership 
aside ; and give me leave to tell you, you lie in your throat, if you 
say I am any other than an honest man. 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me so ! I lay aside that which grows 
to me ! If thou get'st any leave of me, hang me ; if thou takest leave, 
thou wert better be hanged : you hunt-counter, a hence ! avaunt ! 

Atten. Sir, my lord would speak with you. 

Ch. Just. Sir John Falstaff, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord! — Godf give your lordship good time of day. 
I am glad to see your lordship abroad: I heard say, your lordship 
was sick : I hope, your lordship goes abroad by advice. Your lord- 
ship, though not clean past your youth, hath yet some smack of age 
in you, some relish of the saltness of time ; and I most humbly 
beseech your lordship, to have a reverend care of your health. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, I sent for J you before your expedition to 
Shrewsbury. 

Fal. An't § please your lordship, I hear, his majesty is returned 
with some discomfort from Wales. 

Ch. Just. I talk not of his majesty : — you would not come when I 
sent for you. 

Fal. And I hear moreover, his highness is fallen into this same 
whoreson apoplexy. 

Ch. Just. Well, heaven mend him ! I pray, let me speak with you. 

Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, an't please 
your lordship ; a kind of sleeping in the blood,* a whoreson tingling. 

Ch. Just. What tell you me of it ? be it as it is. 

Fal. It hath it original from much grief ; from study, and pertur- 
bation of the brain : I have read the cause of his effects in Galen ; it 
is a kind of deafness. 

Ch. Just. I think, you are fallen into the disease ; for you hear 
not what I say to you. 

(*) First folio, want. (t) First folio omits, God. 

(I) First foUo omits, for. (§) First folio, If it. 

» You hunt-counter, — ] A quibble may have been intended on the cant term Jiuni- 
counter for a sheriff's officer, and the fault of a hound in turning and following the scent 
the way the chase has come. 

b An't please your lordship ; a kind of sleeping in the blood, — ] So the quarto, for 
which the foUo reads only, " a sleeping o/"the blood.'' 
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Fal. Very well, my lord, very well : rather, an 't please you, it is 
the disease of not listening, the malady of not marking, that I am 
troubled withal. 

Ch. Just. To punish you by the heels, would amend the attention 
of your ears • and I care not, if I do become* your physician. 

Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient : your lord- 
ship may minister the potion of imprisonment to me, in respect of 
poverty ; but how I should be your patient to follow your prescrip- 
tions, the wise may make some dram of a scruple, or, indeed, a scruple 
itself. 

Ch. Just. I sent for you, when there were matters against you for 
your life, to come speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advised by my learned counsel in the laws of 
this land-service, I did not come. 

Ch. J ust. Well, the truth is, sir John, you live in great infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt, cannot live in less. 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender, and your waste is f great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwise ; I would my means were greater, 
and my waist slenderer. 

Ch. Just. You have misled the youthful prince. 

Fal. The young prince hath misled me: I am the fellow with the 
great belly, and he my dog. a 

Ch. Just. Well, I am loth to gall a new-healed wound ; your 
day's service at Shrewsbury hath a little gilded over your night's 
exploit on Gads-hill: you may thank the unquiet time for your 
quiet o'er-posting that action. 

Fal. My lord? 

Ch. Just. But since all is well, keep it so : wake not a sleeping 
wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf, is as bad as to smell a fox. 

Ch. Just. What ! you are as a candle, the better part burnt out. 

Fal. A wassel candle, my lord j all tallow : if I did say of wax, my 
growth would approve the truth. 

. Ch. Just. There is not a white hair on your face, but should have 
his effect of gravity. 

Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 

Ch. Just. You follow the young prince up and down, like his ill ± 
angel. T 

Fal. Not so, my lord; your ill angel is light;* but, I hope, he 
that looks upon me, will take me without weighing ; and yet, in some 
respects, I grant, I cannot go, I cannot tell : c Virtue is of so little 
regard in these costar-mongers' times §, that true valour is turned 

ffi £°J!°> if I fa (t) First folio omits, w. 

(I) First folio, ml. ($) First folio omits, times. 

1, * Th ° fe iiT With ^i**?* bell ? r ' and he m J A supposed allusion to a fat blind 
beggar, well known at the time, who was led by his dog. 

lour ill angel is light;] The Chief Justice means evil genius; Falstaff evades the 
application by alluding to -the coin called an angel, which was frequently m de light 
enough by the process of clipping. ° 0 

ilallfJtfKlt;]^ P hi ; aS f USU r ally Si5nifies ' as Gifford has 8hown » no m °re than, 
I cannot tell what to think of it, or I cannot account for it: but, in the present instance 
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bear-herd: pregnancy a is made a tapster, and hath his quick wit 
wasted in giving reckonings : all the other gifts appertinent to man, 
as the malice of this age shapes them, are not worth a gooseberry. 
You, that are old, consider not the capacities of us that are young; 
you measure the heat of our livers witia the bitterness of your galls : 
and we that are in the vaward of our youth, I must confess, are 
wags too. 

Ch. Just. Do you set down your name in the scroll of youth, that 
are written down old with all the characters of age ? Have you not 
a moist eye ? a dry hand ? a yellow cheek ? a white beard ? a decreas- 
ing leg ? an increasing belly ? Is not your voice broken ? your wind 
short ? your chin double ? * your wit single ? b and every part about 
you blasted with antiquity ; and will you yet | call yourself young ? 
Fie, fie, fie, sir John ! 

Fal. My lord, I was born about three of the clock in the after- 
noon, J with a white head, and something a round belly. For my 
voice, — I have lost it with hollaing, and singing of anthems. To 
approve my youth further, I will not : the truth is, I am only old in 
judgment and understanding ; and he that will caper with me for a 
thousand marks, let him lend me the money, and have at him. For 
the box of the ear that the prince gave you, — he gave it like a rude 
prince, and you took it like a sensible lord. I have checked him for 
it ; and the young lion repents ; marry, not in ashes, and sackcloth ; 
but in new silk, and old sack. 

Ch. Just. Well, God § send the prince a better companion I 

Fal. God ! § send the companion a better prince ! I cannot rid my 
hands of him. 

Ch. Just. Well, the king hath severed you and prince Harry : I 
hear, you are going with lord John of Lancaster, against the arch- 
bishop, and the earl of Northumberland. 

Fal. Yea; |[ I thank your pretty sweet wit for it. But look you 
pray, all you that kiss my lady peace at home, that our armies join 
not in a hot day ; for, by the Lord,! I take but two shirts out with 
me, and I mean not to sweat extraordinarily : if it be a hot day, 
an** I brandish anything but my bottle, would I might never spit 
white again. c There is not a dangerous action can peep out his 
head, but I am thrust upon it. Well, I cannot last ever; d but it was 
always yet the trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, 



(*) First folio omits, your chin double. (f) First folio omits, yet. 

h) First folio omits, about three of the clock in the afternoon. 

($) First folio, Heaven. (||) First folio, Yes. 

(IT) First folio omits, by the Lord, and inserts, if 

(**) First folio, if 

a Pregnancy—] That is, Ready wit. 

b Your wit single ?] Single meant simple, silly, weak. 

c Never spit white again.] Steevens interprets this "never have my stomach in- 
flamed again with liquor." Mr. Collier thinks the expression "may have reference to 
his exertions and wounds in the expected conflicts, which might compel him to spit 
blood." The meaning is simply, may I never be thirsty again, want of drink being 
supposed to have the effect of making people spit white. Thus Spungius in Massinger's 
"Virgin Martyr," Act III. Sc. 3;— "Had I been a pagan stiU, I should not have spit 
white for want of drink." 

d Well, I cannot last ever;] Falstaff's speech ends here in the folio, 1623. 
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to make it too common. If ye will needs say, I am an old man, you 
should give me rest. I would to God, my name were not so terrible 
to the enemy as it is. I were better to be eaten to death with rust, 
than to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Ch. Just. Well, be honest, be honest ; and God* bless your expe- 
dition! 

Fal, Will your lordship lend me a thousand pound, to furnish me 
forth? 

Ch. Just. Not a penny, not a penny ; you are too impatient to 
bear crosses. 1 Fare you well. Commend me to my cousin West- 
moreland. [Exeun t Chief Justice and Attendant. 

Fal. If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. b — A man can no 
more separate age and covetousness, than he can part young limbs 
and lechery: but the gout galls the one, and the pox pinches the 
other; and so both the degrees prevent 0 my curses. — Boy! 

Page. Sir? 

Fal. What money is in my purse ? 
Page. Seven groats and two-pence. 

Fal. I can get no remedy against this consumption of the purse : 
borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable. 
— Go bear this letter to my lord of Lancaster ; this to the prince ; 
this to the earl of Westmoreland ; and this to old mistress Ursula, 
whom I have weekly sworn to marry since I perceived the first white 
hair on my chin: about it; you know where to find me. [Exit 
Page.] A pox of this gout ! or, a gout of this pox ! for the one or 
the other plays the rogue with my great toe. 'T is no matter, if I do 
halt ; I have the wars for my colour, and my pension shall seem the 
more reasonable. A good wit will make use of anything ; I will turn 
diseases to commodity. [Exit. 

SCENE III.— York. A Room in the Archbishop's Palace. 

Enter the Aiichbishop of York, the Lords Hastings, Mowbray, 
and Bardolph. 

Arch. Thus have you heard our cause, f and know our means ; 
And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes : — 
And first, lord marshal, what say you to it ? 

Mowb. I well allow the occasion of our arms ; 
But gladly would be better satisfied, 
How, in our means, we should advance ourselves, 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king. 

Hast. Our present musters grow upon the file 

(*) First folio, Heaven. (f) First folio, causes. 

* You are too impatient to bear crosses.] The same pun is met with in " Love's 
Labour's Lost," See note ( c ), Vol. I., p. 78. 

l» A three-man beetle.] An implement made of wood, and having two long handles 
and a short one, which was used for driving piles. 

c Prevent—] i. e. Anticipate, come before. 
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To five and twenty thousand men of choice ; 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns 
With an incensed fire of injuries. 

Bard. The question then, lord Hastings, standeth thus ;— 
Whether our present five and twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland ? 

Hast. With him we may. 

Bard. Ay, many there 's the point ; 

But if without him we be thought too feeble, 
My judgment is, we should not step too far, a 
Till we had his assistance by the hand : 
For, in a theme so bloody-fac'd as this, 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain, should not be admitted. 

Arch. 'T is very true, lord Bardolph ; for, indeed, 
It was young Hotspur's case* at Shrewsbury. 

Bard. It was, my lord ; who liu'd himself with hope, 
Eating the air on promise of supply, 
Flattering himself in j project of a power 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts : 
And so, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And, winking, leap'd into destruction. 

Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt, 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. 

Bard. Yes, if this present quality of war, 
Indeed the instant action : a cause on foot, 
Lives so in hope, as in an early spring 
We see the appearing buds ; which, to prove fruit, 
Hope gives not so much warrant, as despair, 
That frosts will bite them. b When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ; or, at least, c desist 
To build at all ? Much more, in this great work, 
(Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down, 
And set another up,) should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model ; 
Consent upon a sure foundation ; 

(*) Quarto, cause. (t) First folio, with. 

a We should not step too far,—] The remainder of this speech is omitted in the 
quarto. 

b Yes, if this present quality of war ; — 
***** 

That frosts will bite them.] In this opening clause of Lord Bardolph's speech, some- 
thing has apparently been lost or misprinted ; and as the passage only occurs in the 
folio, the omission or error, it is to be feared, is irremediable. 
c At least, — ] Capell proposed, and we think judiciously, to read, at last. 
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Question surveyors ; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 
To weigh against his opposite ; a or else, 
We fortify in paper, b and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men : 
Like one, that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who, half through, 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter's tyranny. 

Hast.. Grant, that our hopes (yet likely of fair birth) 
Should be still-born, and that we now possess'd 
The utmost man of expectation ; 
I think we are a body strong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the king. 

Baud. What ! is the king but five and twenty thousand ? 

Hast. To us, no more ; nay, not so much, lord Bardolph. 
For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 
Are in three heads ; one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Must take up us : so is the unfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness. 

Arch. That he should draw his several strengths together, 
And come against us in full puissance, 
Need not be dreaded. 

Hast. If he should do so, 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welsh 
Baying him at the heels : never fear that. 

Baud. Who, is it like, should lead his forces hither ? 

Hast. The duke of Lancaster, and Westmoreland : 
Against the Welsh, himself, and Harry Monmouth : 
But who is substituted 'gainst the French, 
I have no certain notice. 

Arch. Let us on ; c 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice, 
Their over-grcedy love hath surfeited : — 

* know our own estate, 

How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite ;] 

Mr. Collier's Annotator, from not reflecting that his was in Shakespeare's time neuter as 
well as masculine, and that in this passage it does duty as its y has gone to the extreme 
length of interpolating a new line ; reading : — 

" Know our own estate, 

How ablo such a work to undergo. 

A careful leader sums what force he brings 

To weigh against his opposite." 

The only alteration required is to read u And weigh," instead of " To weigh," in the 
last line. 

* We fortify in paper, — ] In the quarto, the speech of Bardolph begins here, the pre- 
vious lines being omitted. 

« Arch. Let us on ;] This speech is omitted in the quarto. 
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An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

0 thou fond many ! with what loud applause 

Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 

Before he > is what thou would'st have him be ? 

And being now trinrm'd in thine own desires, 

Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 

That thou provok'st thyself to cast him up. 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 

Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard ; 

And now thou would'st eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl'st to find it. What trust is in these times? 

They that, when Richard liv'd, would have him die, 

Are now become enamour'd on his grave : 

Thou, that threw'st dust upon his goodly head, 

When through proud London he came sighing on 

After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 

Cry'st now, 0 earth, yield us that king again, 

And take thou this! 0 thoughts of men accurst ! 

Past, and to come, seem best ; things present, worst. 

Mowb. Shall we go draw our numbers, and set on ? 

Hast. We are time's subjects, and time bids, be gone. [Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— London. A Street 
Enter Hostess; Fang, and his Boy, with her; and Snare following. 

Host. Master Fang, have you entered the action ? 
Fang. It is entered. 

Host. Where's your yeoman ? a Is it a lusty yeoman? will a'* 
stand to 't? 

Fang. Sirrah, where 's Snare ? 

Host. 0 Lord,f ay ; good master Snare. 

Snare. Here, here. 

Fang. Snare, we must arrest sir John Falstaff. 

Host. Yea,f good master Snare ; I have entered him and all. 

Snare. It may chance cost some of us our lives, for§ he will stab. 

Host. Alas the day ! take heed of him : he stabbed me in mine 
own house, and that most beastly : in good faith, || he cares not what 
mischief he doth, if his weapon be out : he will foin like any devil ; 
he will spare neither man, woman, nor child. 

(*) First folio, he. (t) First folio omits, 0 lord. 

m First folio, Ay. ($) First folio omits, for. 

First folio omits, in good faith. 

ft Where J s your yeoman ?] The follower of a serjeant of the mace, or, as we now term 
him, sheriff's officer, was called a Serjeant's yeoman. 

VOL. II. 0 
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Fang. If I can close with him, I care not for his thrust. 

Host. No, nor I neither ; 1 11 be at your elbow. 

Fang. An* I but fist him once; an* a' come but within my 

yiCe - 

Host. I am undone byf his going ; I warrant you,} he's an infini- 
tive thing upon my score.— Good master Fang, hold him sure: — 
good master Snare, let him not 'scape. A' comes continuantly to 
Pye-comer, (saving your manhoods,) to buy a saddle; and he is 
indited to dinner to the lubbar's head in Lumbert § street, to master 
Smooth's the silkman : I pray ye, since my exion is entered, and my 
case so openly known to the world, let him be brought in to his 
answer. A hundred mark is a long one for a poor lone woman to 
bear : and I have borne, and borne, and borne ; and have been fobbed 
off, and fobbed off, and fobbed off, from this day to that day, that it 
is a shame to be thought on. There is no honesty in such dealing ; 
unless a woman should be made an ass, and a beast, to bear every 
knave's wrong. Yonder he comes; and that arrant malmsey-nose 
knave, || Bardolph, with him. Do your offices, do your offices, master 
Fang, and master Snare ; do me, do me, do me your offices. 

Enter Sm John Falstaff, Page, and Bardolph. 

Fal. How now ? whose mare 's dead ? what 's the matter ? 

Fang. Sir John, I arrest you at the suit of mistress Quickly. 

Fal. Away, varlets! — Draw, Bardolph; cut me off the villain's 
head ; throw the quean in the channel. 

Host. Throw me in the channel ? I '11 throw thee in the channel.* 
Wilt thou ? wilt thou ? thou bastardly rogue ! — Murder, murder ! 0 
thou honey-suckle villain ! wilt thou kill God's officers, and the 
king's ! 0 thou honey-seed rogue ! b thou art a honey-seed ; a man- 
queller, c and a woman-quellcr. 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fang. A rescue ! a rescue ! 

Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two. d — Thou wo't, wo't thou ? 
thou wo % wo 't thou ? do, do, thou rogue ! do, thou hemp-seed ! 

Fal. Away, you scullion ! you rampallian ; you fustilarian ! I '11 
tickle your catastrophe. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, attended. 

Ch. Just. "What is the matter ? keep the peace here, ho ! 

Host. Good my lord, be good to me ! I beseech you stand to me ! 

Ch. Just. How now, sir John? what, are you brawling here? 
Doth this become your place, your time, and business? 
You should have been well on your way to York. — 
Stand from him, fellow ; wherefore hang'st upon him ? 

(*) First folio, If. (f) First foHo, with. (X) First folio omits, you. 
($) First foUo, Lombard. (||) First folio omits, knave. 

* 77/ throtv thee in the channel.] The folio reads, I '11 throw thee there. 

b Honey-suckle villain ! honey-seed rogue !] Our hostess means, homicidal, and 

homieide. 

c Man-quellcr, — ] An old word for manslayer or murderer. 

d Bring a rescue or two. — Thou wo't, <&e.J The folio reading is, ' 4 Bring a rescue. 
Thou wilt not f Thou wilt not ? do, do," &c. 
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Host. 0 my most worshipful lord, an 't please your grace, I am a 
poor widow of Eastcheap, and he is arrested at my suit. 
Ch. Just. For what sum ? 

Host. It is more than for some, my lord ; it is for all, all I have : 
he hath eaten me out of house and home ; he hath put all my sub- 
stance into that fat belly of his : — but I will have some of it out 
again, or 1 11 ride thee o' nights, like the mare. 

Fal. I think, I am as like to ride the mare, if I have any vantage 
of ground to get up. 

Ch. Just. How comes this, sir John? Fie! what* man of good 
temper would endure this tempest of exclamation ? Are you not 
ashamed to enforce a poor widow to so rough a course to come by 
her own ? 

Fal. What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

Host. Marry if thou wert an honest man, thyself, and the money 
too. Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, a sitting in 
my Dolphin chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, uponf 
Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the prince broke thy head for 
liking | his father to a singing-man of Windsor ; thou didst swear to 
me then, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me 
my lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it ? Did not goodwife Keech, 
the butcher's wife, come in then, and call me gossip Quickly? 
coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar ; telling us, she had a good 
dish of prawns ; whereby thou didst desire to eat some ; whereby I 
told thee, they were ill for a green wound ? And didst thou not, 
when she was gone down stairs, desire me to be no more so fami- 
liarity § with such poor people; saying, that ere long they should 
call me madam ? And didst thou not kiss rue, and bid me fetch thee 
thirty shillings ? I put thee now to thy book-oath ; deny it, if thou 
canst. 

Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul ; fend she says, up and down 
the town, that her eldest son is like you : she hath been in good case, 
and, the truth is, poverty hath distracted her. But for these foolish 
officers, I beseech you, I may have redress against them. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, sir John, I am well acquainted with your 
manner of wrenching the true cause the false way. It is not a con- 
fident brow, nor the throng of words that come with such more than 
impudent sauciness from you, can thrust me from a level considera- 
tion ; you have, as it appears to me, b practised upon the easy-yielding 
spirit of this woman, and made her serve your uses both in purse and 
person. 

Host. Yes, in troth, my lord. 

Ch. Just. Pr'ythee, peace : — Pay her the debt you owe her, and 
unpay the villainy you have done with || her; the one you may do 
with sterling money, and the other with current repentance. 

(*) First folio inserts, a. (f) First folio, on. {%) First folio, Waning. 
($) First folio, no more familiar. (||) First folio omits, with* 

* Parcel-guilt goblet,—] " Parcel-gilt means what is now called by artists party-gilt , 
that is, where part of the work is gilt, and part left plain, or ungilded." — M ALONE. 

b You have, as it appears to me, &c] So the quarto. In the folio, we read only, " I 
know you have practised upon the easy-yielding spirit of this woman." 

C 2 
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Fal. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap a without reply. You 
call honourable boldness, impudent sauciness: if a man will make* 
court'sy, and say nothing, he is virtuous. No, my lord, my f humble 
duty remembered, I will not be your suitor; I say to you, I dof 
desire deliverance from these officers, being upon hasty employment 
in the king's affairs, 

Ch. Just. You speak as having power to do wrong : but answer in 
the effect of your reputation, b and satisfy the poor woman. 

Fal. Come hither, hostess. [Taking Jier aside. 

Enter Gower. 

Ch. Just. Now, master Gower ; what news ? 
Gow. The king, my lord, and Henry, prince of Wales, 
Are near at hand ; the rest the paper tells. 

Fal. As I am a gentleman ; 

Host. Nay, you said so before. 

Fal. As I am a gentleman ; come, no more words of it. 

Host. By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be fain to 
pawn both my plate and the tapestry of my dining-chambers. 

Fal, Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking : and for thy walls, a 
pretty slight drollery, or the story of the prodigal, or the German 
hunting in waterwork, (l) is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings, 
and these fly-bitten tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canst. 
Come, an § it were not for thy humours, there is not a better wench 
in England. Go, wash thy face, and 'draw thy action. Come, thou 
must not be in this humour with me ; dost not know me ? f Come, 
corned I know thou wast set on to this. 

Host. Pray thee, sir John, let it be but twenty nobles ; i' faith I 
am** loth to pawn my plate, in good earnest, la. 

Fal. Let it alone ; I '11 make other shift : you 11 be a fool still. 

Host. Well, you shall have it, though I pawn my gown. I hope, 
you '11 come to supper : you 11 pay me altogether ? 

Fal. Will I live ? — Go, with her, with her ; [To Bardolph.] hook 
on, hook on. 

Host. Will you have Doll Tear-sheet meet you at supper ? 
Fal. No more words ; let 's have her. 

[Exeunt Hostess, Bakdolph, Officers, and Boy. 
Ch. Just. I have heard better ff news. 
Fal. What 's the news, my good lord ? 
Ch. Just. Where lay the king last night ? 
Gow. At Basingstoke, 0 my lord. 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all 's well : what is the news, my lord ? 

*) First folio omits, make. (f) First folio, your. 

X) First folio omits, do. (§) First folio, if. 

|) First folio omits, dost not know me? (U) First folio, come; once only. 

(**) First folio omits, V faith, and, am. (ff) First folio, bitter. 

» This sneap — ] Sncap t Icelandic, sncipa — contumelia, convitiuni, a check, sarcasm, 
set-down. 

i> In the effect of your reputation,—] " That is," Johnson says, « in a manner suitable 
to your reputation ; " rather, perhaps, in the peril of your reputation. 

c At Basingstoke, my lord.] The quarto makes a ludicrous mistake here, by reading 
Billingsgate instead of Basingstoke. 
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Ch. Just. Come all his forces back ? 

Gow. No : fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horse, 
Are march'd up to my lord of Lancaster, 
Against Northumberland, and the archbishop. 

Fal. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble lord ? 

Ch. Just. You shall have letters of me presently: Come, go along 
with me, good master Gower. 

Fal. My lord ? 

Ch. Just. What's the matter? 

Fal. Master Gower, shall I entreat you with me to dinner ? 
Gow. I must wait upon my good lord here : I thank you, good sir 
John. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are to 
take soldiers up in counties* as you go. 

Fal. Will you sup with me, master Gower ? 

Ch. Just. What foolish master taught you these manners, sir 
J ohn ? 

Fal. Master Gower, if they become me not, he was a fool that 
taught them me. — This is the right fencing grace, my lord ; tap for 
tap, and so part fair. 

Ch. Just. Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a great fool. 

{Exeunt 

SCENE II.— The same. A?iother Street. 

Enter Prince Heney and Poms. a 
P. Hen. Trust me, I am exceeding weary. 

Poiks. Is it come to that? I had thought, weariness durst not 
haye attached one of so high blood. 

P. Hen. 'Faith,f it does me ; though it discolours the complexion 
of my greatness to acknowledge it. Doth it not show vilely in me, 
to desire small beer ? 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so loosely studied, as to 
remember so weak a composition. 

P. Hen. Belike then, my appetite was not princely got : for, by 
my J troth, I do now remember the poor creature, small beer. But, 
indeed, these humble considerations make me out of love with my 
greatness. What a disgrace is it to me, to remember thy name? 
or to know thy face to-morrow ? or to take note how many pair of 
silk stockings thou hast ; viz. these, and those that were thy peach- 
coloured ones ? or to bear the inventory of thy shirts ; as, one for 
superfluity, and one other for use ? — but that, the tennis-court keeper 
knows better than I ; for it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when 
thou keepest§ not racket there ; as thou hast not done a great while, 
because the rest of thy low-countries have made a shift to eat up thy 
holland : and God knows, b whether those that bawl out the ruins of 

(*) First folio, countries. (f) First folio omits, 'Faith. 

(J) First folio, in. ($) First folio, kcpfst. 

» And Poins.] The stage direction in the quarto is, " Enter the prince, Poynes, sir 
John Russel, with other." 

b And God knows, Sec] The remainder of the speech is omitted in the folio, having 
been struck out, most probably by the Master of the Bevels. 
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thy linen, shall inherit his kingdom: bnt the midwives say, the 
children are not in the fault ; whereupon the world increases, and 
kindreds are mightily strengthened. 

Poins. How ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, yen 
should talk so idly? Tell me, how many good young princes would 
do so, their fathers being so sick as yours at this time is? a 

P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 

Poins. Yes ; and let it be an excellent good thing. 

P. Hen. It shall serve among wits of no higher breeding than 
thine. 

Poms. Go to ; I stand the push of your one thing that you will tell. 

P. Hen. Marry,* I tell thee, — it is not meet that I should be sad, 
now my father is sick : albeit I could tell to thee, (as to one it pleases 
me, for fault of a better, to call my friend,) I could be sad, and sad 
indeed too. 

Poins. Very hardly, upon such a subject. 

P. Hen. By this handf thou thinkest me as far in the devil's 
book, as thou and Falstaff, for obduracy and persistency : let the end 
try the man. But I tell thee, — my heart bleeds inwardly, that my 
father is so sick : and keeping such vile company as thou art, hath 
in reason taken from me all ostentation of sorrow. 

Poins. The reason ? 

P. Hen. What wouldst thou think of me, if I should weep ? 

Poins. I would think thee a most princely hypocrite. 

P. Hen. It would be every man's thought : and thou art a blessed 
fellow to think as every man thinks ; never a man's thought in the 
world keeps the roadway better than thine : every man would think 
me an hypocrite indeed. And what accites your most worshipful 
thought, to think so ? 

Poins. Why, because you have been so lewd, and so much en- 
grafted to Falstaff. 

P. Hen. And to thee. 

Poins. By this light, I am well spoke on,| I can hear it with mine 
own ears : the worst that they can say of me is, that I am a second 
brother, and that I am a proper fellow of my hands ; and those two 
things I confess I cannot help. Look, look, here comes Bardolph. 

P. Hen. And the boy that I gave Falstaff: he had him from me 
Christian ; and look § if the fat villain have not transformed him ape. 

Enter Bardolph and Page. 

Bard. God || save your grace ! 

P. Hen. And yours, most noble Bardolph ! 

Bard. Come, you virtuous f ass, [To the Page.] you bashful fool, 
must you be blushing? wherefore blush you now? What a maidenly 

(*) First folio, Wliy. (f) First folio omits, By this hand. 

(I) First folio, Nay, I am well spoken of {§) First folio, see. 

(II) First folio omits, God. (IT) First folio, pernicious. 

» Their fathers being so sick as yours at this time is ?\ So the quarto. The folio 
reads, " their fathers lying so sick, as yours is." 
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man-at-arms are you become ? Is it such a matter to get a pottle- 
pot's maidenhead ? a 

Page. He called me even now, my lord, through a red lattice, (2) 
and I could discern no part of his face from the window : at last, I 
spied his eyes ; and methought he had made two holes in the ale- 
wife's new petticoat, and peeped through. 

P. Hen. Hath not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you whoreson upright rabbit, away ! 

Page. Away, you rascally Althea's dream, away ! 

P. Hen. Instruct us, boy : what dream, boy ? 

Page. Marry, my lord, Althea dreamed b she was delivered of a 
fire-brand ; and therefore I call Mm her dream. 

P. Hen. A crown's worth of good interpretation. — There it is, boy. 

[Gives him money, 

Poins. 0, that this good blossom could be kept from cankers ! — 
Well, there is sixpence to preserve thee. 

Bard. An* you do not make him be hanged among you, the 
gallows shall have wrong. f 

P. Hen. And how doth thy master, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Well, my good lord. He heard of your grace's coming to 
town ; there 's a letter for you. 

Poins. Delivered with good respect. — And how doth the martle- 
mas, c your master ? 

Bard. In bodily health, sir. 

Poins. Marry, the immortal part needs a physician: but that 
moves not him ; though that be sick, it dies not. 

P. Hen. I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me as my dog : 
and he holds his place, for look you how J he writes. 

Poins. [Beads,} John Falstaff knight, Every man must know 

that, as oft as he hath occasion to name himself. Even like those 
that are kin to the king ; for they never prick their finger, but they 
say, There is some of the Icing's blood spilt How comes that ? says he, 
that takes upon him not to conceive : the answer is as ready as a 
borrowed cap ; / am the Icing's poor cousin, sir. 

P. Hen. Nay, they will be kin to us, but they will fetch it from 
Japhet. But to the letter : — 

PoiNS. d Sir John Falstaff, knight, to the son of the king, nearest his 
father, Harry, prince of Wales, greeting.— Why, this is a certificate. 

P. Hen. Peace! 

Poins. / mil imitate the honourable Romans m brevity ': — sure he 
means brevity in breath; short-winded.— J commend me to thee, I 

(*) First folio, If. (f) First folio, be wrong 9 d. (j) First folio omits, Jiow. 

a Fottle-pot's maidenhead?] In the old editions, this speech is given to Poins. 
Theobald, with more propriety, assigned it to Bardolph. 

b Althea dreamed—] The page confounds the tire-brand upon which depended the 
life of Althea's son, Meleager, with the imaginary torch which Hecuba, when pregnant 
of Paris, dreamed she brought into the world. ' . 

c The martlemas, your master?] Martlemas, correctly Martinmass, fell about the 
twelfth of November,' and was the period when beef was hung up for smoking; whether 
Falstaff is so designated from his resemblance to Martlemas beef, or from his being like 
" the latter spring/' is not clear. • , « . , t 

d Poins.] In the old copies this forms part of the Prince s speech. 
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commend thee, and I leave thee. Be not too familiar with Poms ; for 
he misuses thij favours so much, that he sivears, thou art to marry his 
sister Nell. Repent at idle times as thou maifst, and sofareivell. 

Thine, by yea and no, {which is as much as to say, as thou 
usest him,) Jack Falstaff, with my familiars; John, with my 
Iroilwrs and sisters;* and Sir John, with all Europe. 

My lord, I will steep this letter in sack, and make him eat it. 

P. Hen. That's to make him eat twenty of his words. But do 
you use me thus, Ned ? must I marry your sister ? 

Poins. God send the wench no worse fortune ! a but I never said so. 

P. Hen. Well, thus we play the fools with the time ; and the 
spirits of the wise sit in the clouds, and mock us. — Is your master 
here in London ? 

Bard. Yes, my lord. 

P. Hen. Where sups he? doth the old boar feed in the old frank ? b 

Baud. At the old place, my lord ; in Eastcheap. 

P. Hen. What company ? 

Page. Ephesians, my lord ; of the old church. 

P. Hen. Sup any women with him ? 

Page. None, my lord, but old mistress Quickly, and mistress Doll 
Tear-sheet. 

P. Hen. What pagan may that be ? 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a kinswoman of my master's. 

P. Hen. Even such kin, as the parish heifers are to the town-bull. 
— Shall we steal upon them, Ned, at supper ? 

Poms. I am your shadow, my lord ; I '11 follow you. 

P. Hen. Sirrah, you boy, — and Bardolph; — no word to your 
master, that I am yet come to c town : there 's for your silence. 

Bard. I have no tongue, sir. 

Page. And for mine, sir, — I will govern it. 

P. Hen. Fare ye well ; go. [Exeunt Bardolph and Page.] — This 
Doll Tear-sheet should be some road. 

Poins. I warrant you, as common as the way between saint Alban's 
and London. 

P. Hen. How might we see Falstaff bestow himself to-night in his 
true colours, and not ourselves be seen ? 

Poins. Put on two leathern jerkins, and aprons, and wait upon 
him at his table asf drawers. 

P. Hen. From a god to a bull ? a heavy declension ! it was Jove's 
case. From a prince to a prentice ? a low transformation ! that shall 
be mine : for, in every tiling, the purpose must weigh with the folly. 
Follow me, Ned. [Exeunt 

(*) First folio, sister, (f) First folio, like. 

ft God send the wench no worse fortune /] The foUo reads, 11 May the wench have no 
worse fortune." 
b The old frank ?] The old sty. 
c Yet come to town :] The folio has, " yet in town." 
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SCENE III.— Warkworth. Before the Castle. 

Enter Northumberlakd, Lady Northumberland, and Lady 

Percy. 

North. I pray thee, loving wife, and gentle daughter, 
Give* even way unto my rough affairs : 
Put not you on the visage of the times, 
And be, like them, to Percy troublesome. 

Lady N. I have given over, I will speak no more : 
Do what you will ; your wisdom be your guide. 

North. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

Lady P. 0, yet for God's f sake, go not to these wars I 
The time was, father, that J you broke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now ; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see Ms father 
Bring up his powers ; but he did long in vain. 
Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 
There were two honours lost ; yours, and your son's. 
For yours, — the God of heaven a brighten it ! 
For his, — it stuck upon him, as the smi 
In the grey vault of heaven : and, by his light, 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts ; he was, indeed, the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. b 
He had no legs, that practis'd not his gait : 
And speaking thick, 0 which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 
For those that could speak low, and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 
To seem like him. So that, in speech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 
In military rules, humours of blood, 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashion'd others. And him, — 0 wondrous him ! 
0 miracle of men ! — him did you leave, 
(Second to none, unseconded by you,) 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In disadvantage ; to abide a field, 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 

(*) First folio inserts, an. (f) First folio, Heaven's. (%) First folio, when. 

» The God of heaven brighten it /] So the quarto. The folio reading is, may heavenly 
glory brighten it. 

b Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves.] This concludes the speech in the 
quarto. 

c And speaking thick,—] That is, speaking rapidly. Thus, in " Cynibcline," Act 
HI. Sc. 2 : — 

" say, and apeak thick, 

Love's counsellor should nH the bores of hearing." 
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Did seem defensible :— so you left him : 
Never, 0 never, do his ghost the wrong, 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others, than with him \ let them alone ; 
The marshal, and the archbishop, are strong : 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. 

North. Beshrew your heart, 

Fair daughter ! you do draw my spirits from me, 
With new lamenting ancient oversights. 
But I must go, and meet with danger there ; 
Or it will seek me in another place, 
And find me worse provided. 

Lady N. 0, fly to Scotland, 

Till that the nobles, and the armed commons, 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the king*, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger ; but, for all our loves, 
First let them try themselves : so did your son ; 
He was so suffer' d ; so came I a widow ; 
And never shall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 
For recordation to my noble husband. 

North. Come, come, go in with me : t is with my mind, 
As with the tide swell'd up unto his height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither way. 
Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me back : 

I will resolve for Scotland ; there am I, 

Till time and vantage crave my company. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — London. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern, in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter two Drawers. 

1 Draw. What the devil* hast thou brought there? apple- Johns? 
thou knowest sir John cannot endure an apple-Jolm. a 

2 Draw. Mass,f thou say'st true. The prince once set a disli of 
apple- Johns before him, and told him, there were five more sir Johns : 
and, putting off his hat, said, I will now take my leave of these six dry, 
round, old, withered knights. It angered him to the heart ; but he 
hath forgot that. 

1 Draw. Why then, cover, and set them down : and see if thou 

(*) First foUo omits, the devil. (f) First folio omits, Mass. 

» An apple-John.] An apple which may be kept without much injury for a couple of 
years, but, after some time, appears to be shrunk and dried up. '.The French call it 
aeitx-ans, whence, in this country formerly, it was corruptly known as deusants. 
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canst find out Sneak's noise ; a mistress Tear-sheet would fain hear 
some music. Dispatch. The room where they supped, is too hot ; 
they 11 come in straight. 1 * 

2 Draw. Sirrah, here will be the prince, and master Poins anon : 
and they will put on two of our jerkins, and aprons ; and sir John 
must not know of it : Bardolph hath brought word. 

1 Draw. By the mass,* here will be old utis : c it will be an excel- 
lent stratagem. 

2 Draw. I '11 see if I* can find out Sneak. [Exit. 

Enter Hostess and Doll Tear-sheet. 

Host. I'faith,*)- sweet heart, methinks now you are in an excellent 
good temperality : your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as heart 
would desire ; and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose 
in good truth, la ! | But, i' faith, f you have drunk too much canaries ; 
and that's a marvellous searching wine, and -it perfumes the blood ere 
one § can say, — what 's this ? How do you now? 

Doll. Better than I was. Hem ! 

Host. Why, that's|| well said; a good heart's worth gold. Look, 
here comes sir John. 

Enter Falstaff, singing. 

Fal. When Arthur first in court — Empty the jordan. — And ivas a 
worthy king: (3) [Exit Drawer.] How now, Mistress Doll? 

Host. Sick of a calm: d yea, and good faith, f 

Fal. Sq is all her sect; an** they be once in a calm, they are 
sick. 

Doll. You muddy rascal, is that all the comfort you give me ? 
Fal. You make fat rascals, mistress Doll. 

Doll. I make them ! gluttony and diseases make them ; I make 
them not. 

Fal. If the cook help toff make the gluttony, you help to make the 
diseases, Doll : we catch of you, Doll, we catch of you ; grant that, 
my poor virtue, grant that. 

Doll. Ay, many ; our chains, and our jewels. 

Fal. Your brooches, pearts, and owches:* 1 — for to serve bravely, is 

(*) First folio omits, By the mass/ (t) First folio omits, I'faith. 

(i) First folio omits, in good truth, la ! ($) First folio, we. 

(If) First folio, was well. (U) First folio, yea good sooth. 

(**) First folio, if (ft) First folio omits, help to. 

* Sneatts noise;] "A noise of musicians" signified a band or company of them. 
Sneak was probably a jocular name applied to the leader of an itinerant " noise.'* 

b Dispatch. The room where they supped, is too hot; they'll come in straight.] 
The folio omits this passage. 

c Here will be old utis :] Old nils is, rare fun. Old here is nothing more than an 
augmentative. Utis, according to Skinner, from the French, hit it, means, a merry 
festival; properly, the octave, huit, octo, of a saint's day. 

d A calm :] A qualm. 

< Tour brooches, pearls, and owches :— ] A fragment of an old ballad, " The Boy and 
the Mantle," which is reprinted in Percy's " Reliques," Vol. III. p. 401, Edit. 1812 :— 
"A kirtle and a mantle, 
This boy had him upon, 
With brooches, rings, and owches 
Full daintily bedone." 
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to come halting off, you know: to come off the breach with his pike 
bent bravely, and to surgery bravely ; to venture upon the charged 

chambers bravely : 

Doll. Hang yourself, you muddy conger, hang yourself ! a 
Host. Why, this is the old fashion ; you two never meet, but you 
fall to some discord: you are both, in good troth, as rheumatics 
two dry toasts; you cannot one bear with another's confiraiities. 
What the good-year! one must bear, and that must be you: [To 
Doll.] you are the weaker vessel, as they say, the emptier vessel. 

Doll. Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge fall hogshead? 
there 's a whole merchant's venture of Bordeaux stuff in him ; you 
have not seen a hulk better stuffed in the hold— Come, I'll be 
friends with thee, Jack : thou art going to the wars ; and whether I 
shall ever see thee again, or no, there is nobody cares. 

He-enter Drawer. 

Draw, Sir, ancient Pistol's* below, and would speak with you. 

Doll. Hang him, swaggering rascal ! let him not come hither : it 
is the foul-mouth'dst rogue in England. 

Host. If he swagger, let him not come here : no, by my faith ;* I 
must live amongst my neighbours ; I '11 no swaggerers : I am in good 
name and fame with the very best.— Shut the door ; there comes no 
swaggerers here ! I have not lived all this while, to have swaggering 
now : shut the door, I pray you. 

Fal. Dost thou hear, hostess ? — 

Host. Pray you, pacify yourself, sir John ; there comes no swag- 
gerers here. 

Fal. Dost thou hear ? it is mine ancient. 

Host. Tilly-fally, sir John, never tell me ; your ancient swaggerer 
comes not in my doors. I was before master Tisick, the deputy, the 
other day; and, as he said to me, — 'twas no longer ago than 
Wednesday last, — Neighbour Quickly, says he; — master Dumb, our 
minister, was by then: — Neighbour Quickly, says he, receive those 
that are civil; for, saith he, you are in an ill name; — now he said so, 
I can tell whereupon ; for, says he, you are an honest woman, and well 
thought on; therefore take heed what guests you receive: receive, says 

he, no swaggering companions. There comes none here; — you 

would bless you to hear what he said : — no, I '11 no swaggerers. 

Fal. He 's no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater, 0 he 5 you may 



(*) First folio omits, no, by my faith. 

* Doll. Hang yourself, &c] This speech is omitted in the folio. 

b Ancient Pistol—'] In modern phrase, ensign Pistol. The banner and banner-bearer 
of old were called ancient, as they are both now termed ensign. 

c A tume cheater, — 1 Cheater* in old language, usually means gamester, or cozener : — 
"They call their art by a new-found name, as cheating, themselves cheators, and the 
dice e/icters, borrowing the term from among our lawyers, with whom all such casuals 
as fall to the lord at the holding of his leets as waifes and straies, and such like, be 
called ehctes, and are accustomably said to be cscheted to the lord's use." — Mihil 
Mumciiaunce, his Discovery of the art of Cheating in False Dyce Play, Tame cheater, 
however, in the sense of a craven bird of some kind, was undoubtedly a cant phrase 
applied to a petty rogue. Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's u Fair Maid of the Inn," 
Act IV. Sc. 2:— "You are worse than simple widgeons, and wlU be drawn into the net 
by this decoy-duck, this tame cheater. '* 
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stroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound : he will not swagger 
with a Barbary hen, if her feathers turn back in any show of resist- 
ance. — Call him up, drawer. [Exit Drawer. 

Host. C/ieater, call you him ? I will bar no honest man my house, 
nor no cheater : but I do not love swaggering ; by my troth,* I am 
the worse, when one says — swagger : feel, masters, how I shake ; look 
you, I warrant you. 

Doll. So you do, hostess. 

Host. Do I ? yea, in very truth, do I, anf 'twere an aspen leaf: I 
cannot abide swaggerers. 

Enter Pistol, Bardolph, and Page. 
Pist. God | save you, sir John! 

Fal. Welcome, ancient Pistol. Here, Pistol, I charge you with a 
cup of sack : do you discharge upon mine hostess. 

Pist. I will discharge upon her, sir John, with two bullets. 

Fal. She is pistol-proof, sir ; you shall hardly offend her. 

Host. Come, I '11 drink no proofs, nor no bullets ; 1 11 drink no 
more than will do me good, for no man's pleasure, I. 

Pist. Then to you, mistress Dorothy ; I will charge you. 

Doll. Charge me? I scorn you, scurvy companion. What! you 
poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen mate ! Away, you mouldy 
rogue, away ! I am meat for your master. 

Pist. I know you, mistress Dorothy. 

Doll. Away, you cut-purse rascal ! you filthy bung, away ! by this 
wine, I'll thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps, an§ you play the 
the saucy cuttle with me. Away, you bottle-ale rascal ! you basket- 
hilt stale juggler, you ! — Since when, I pray you, sir ? — What ! with 
two points on your shoulder ? much ! a 

Pist. I will murder your ruff for this. 

Fal. No more, Pistol ; || I would not have you go off here : dis- 
charge yourself of our company, Pistol. 

Host. No, good captain Pistol ; not here, sweet captain. 

Doll. Captain! thou abominable damned cheater, art thou not 
ashamed to be called — captain? An§ captains were of my mind, 
they would truncheon you out, for taking their names upon you 
before you have earned them. You a captain, you slave ! for what ? for 
tearing a poor whore's ruff in a bawdy-house ? — He a captain ? hang 
him, rogue ! he lives upon mouldy stewed prunes, and dried cakes. 
A captain ! God's light ! these villains will make the word captain as 
odious as the word occiq)y; h which was an excellent good word before 
it was ill sorted : therefore captains had need look to it. 

(*) First folio omits, hj my troth. (f) First folio, if it. 

(+) First folio omits, God. (§) First folio, if. 

(jj) First folio omits this speech. 

» Much !] An expression of supreme contempt. 

t» As odious as the word occupy ;] The perversion of this word to the offensive sense, 
which a reference to dictionaries of the period will explain, would appear to have been 
recent when our author wrote. It has now resumed its place as " an excellent good 
word." The folio omits the passage altogether ; reading thus : — " A captaine ? These 
Villaines wiU make the word Captaine odious : Therefore Captaines had neede looke 
to it." 
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Baud. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 
Fal. Hark thee hither, mistress Doll. 
PlST. Not I : I tell thee what, corporal Bardolph ; — 
I could tear her : — I '11 be reveng'd on her. 
Page. Pray thee, go down. 

Pist. I '11 see her damned first to Pluto's damned lake ; by this 
hand!* to the infernal deep, with J Erebus and tortures vile also. 
Hold hook and line, say I. Down! down, dogs! down, faitorslj 
Have we not Hiren here ? a 

Host. Good captain Peesel, be quiet ; it is very late, i' faith : § I 
beseek you now, aggravate your choler. 

Pist. These be good humours, indeed ! Shall pack-horses, 
And hollow pamper'd jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Caesars, || and with Cannibals, b 
And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus ; and let the welkin roar. 
Shall we fall foul for toys ? 

Host. By my troth, captain, these are very bitter words. 

Bard. Be gone, good ancient : this will grow to a brawl anon. 

Pist. Die men, like dogs ; give crowns like pins ; have we not 
Hiren here ? 

Host. 0' my word, captain, there's none such here. What the 
good-year! do you think, I would deny her? for God's sake,1f be 
quiet. 

Pist. Then, feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis. 0 Come, give's** 
some sack. 

Sd fortuna me tormenfa, la sper&nza me co?itenta. a 

Fear we broadsides ? no, let the fiend give fire : 
Give me some sack ; — and, sweetheart, lie thou there. 

[Laying down his sword. 
Come we to full points here ; and are et ceteris nothing ? 
Fal. Pistol, I would be quiet. 

Pist. Sweet knight, I kiss thy ncif: c what! we have seen the 
seven stars. 

*) First folio omits, by tin's hand. (f) First folio, where. 

I) First folio, Fates. ({) First folio omits, V faith. 

II) First folio, Cecsar. (f ) First folio, I pray. 
(**) First folio, give me. 

» Have we not Hiren here H Tistol's rant is chiefly made up of bombastic quotations 
stolen from the playhouse. Thus, the line above was no doubt taken from an old play 
now lost, by George Pcele, called "The Turkish Mahomet and Hyrcn the Fair Greek ; " 
as the "hollow pamper'd jades of Asia" was borrowed from Marlowe's robustious drama 
of " Tamburlaine the Great," 1590:— 

u Holla, ye pamper'd jades of Asia, 
What! can you draw but twenty miles a day ? " 
b Cannibals, — ] He means Hannibals. 

* My fair Calipolis.] From a line in " The Battle of Alcazar," 1594, a play Mr. Dyco 
attributes to Pcele : — 

" Feed then, and faint not, my fair Calipolis." 

d Ss fortuna, $c] In the original this motto is corruptly printed si fortune me 
torments, sperato me contento, perhaps intentionally. 
c Neif:] tfeifisjist. 
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Doll. For God's sake,* thrust him down stairs ; I cannot endure 
such a fustian rascal. 

Pist. Thrust him down stairs ! know we not Galloway nags ? 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat shilling: (4) 
nay, anf he do nothing but speak nothing, he shall" be nothing here. 

Bard. Come, get you down stairs. 

Pist. What ! shall we have incision ? shall we imbrue ? 

[Snatch my up his sword. 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days ! (5) 
Why then, let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 
Untwine the sisters three ! Come, Atropos, I say ! 

Host. Here *s goodly stuff toward ! 

Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

Doll. I pr'ythee, Jack, I pr'ythee, do not draw. 

Fal. Get you do™ stairs. \Drawmg. 

Host. Here's a goodly tumult! I'll forswear keeping house, 
afore % I'll be in these tin-its and frights. So; murder, I warrant 

now. Alas, alas ! put up your naked weapons, put up your naked 

weapons. [Exeunt Pistol and Bardolph. 

Doll. I pr'ythee, Jack, be quiet; the rascal is gone. Ah, you 
whoreson little valiant villain, you. 

Host. Are you not hurt i' the groin ? methought, a' made a shrewd 
thrust at your belly. 

Re-enter Bardolph. 
Fal. Have you turned him out of doors ? 

Bard. Yea, sir. The rascal 's drunk : you have hurt him, sir, hi 
the shoulder. 

Fal. A rascal ! to brave me ! 

Doll. Ah, you sweet little rogue, you ! Alas poor ape, how thou 
sweat'st? Come, let me wipe thy face; — come on, you whoreson 
chops:— All, rogue! i' faith, § I love thee. Thou art as valorous as 
Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamemnon, and ten times better than 
the nine worthies : ah, villain ! 

Fal. A rascally slave ! I will toss the rogue in a blanket. 

Doll. Do, an|| thou darest, for thy heart: if thou dost, I'll canvas 
thee between a pair of sheets. 

Page. The music is come, sir. 

Enter Music. 

Fal. Let them play. — Play, sirs. — Sit on my knee, Doll. A rascal 
bragging slave ! the rogue fled from me like quicksilver. 

Doll. I' faith, § and thou folio w'dst him like a church. Thou 
whoreson little tidy a Bartholomew boar-pig, (fi) when wilt thou leave 
fighting 0' days, and foining o' nights, and begin to patch up thine 
old body for heaven ? 

*) First folio omits, For God's sake. (f) First folio, //. 
%) First folio, before. (§) First folio omits, V faith, 

(||) First folio, if. 

R Tidy — ] Tidy meant plump ; from the Teutonic, tydigh, ripe, mature, in good 
condition. 
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Enter iehind, Prince Henhy and Poms, disguised like Drawers. 

Fal. Peace, good Doll ! do not speak like a death's head ; do not 
bid me remember mine end. 

Doll. Sirrah, what humour is the prince of? 

Fal. A good shallow young fellow : he would have made a good 
pantler, he would have chipped bread well. 

Doll. They say, Poins hath a good wit. 

Fal. He a good wit ? hang him, baboon ! his wit is as thick as 
Tewkesbury mustard ; there is no more conceit in him, than is in a 
mallet. 

Doll. Why doth the prince love him so then ? 

Fal. Because their legs are both of a bigness ; and he plays at 
quoits well ; and eats conger and fennel ; and drinks off candles' 
ends for flap-dragons ; (7) and rides the wild mare a with the boys; 
and jumps upon joint-stools ; and swears with a good grace ; and 
wears his boot very smooth, like unto the sign of the leg ; and breeds 
no bate with telling of discreet stories : and such other gambol facul- 
ties he hath, that show a weak mind and an able body, for the which 
the prince admits him : for the prince himself is such another ; the 
weight of a hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois. 

P. Hen. Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears cut off? 

Poins. Let 's beat him before his whore. 

P. Hen. Look, if the withered elder hath not his poll clawed like 
a parrot. 

Poins. Is it not strange that desire should so many years outlive 
performance ? 

Fal. Kiss me, Doll. 

P. Hen. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ! what says 
the almanac to that ? 

Poins. And, look, whether the fiery Trigone his man, be not lisp- 
ing to his master's old tables ; his note-book, his counsel-keeper. 

Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. 

Doll. Nay, truly, I kiss thee with a most constant heart. 

Fal. I am old, I am old. 

Doll. I love thee better than I love e'er a scurvy young boy of 
them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt* have a kirtle of? I shall receive money on 
Thursday : thou shalt have a cap to-morrow. A merry song, come : 
it grows late, we '11 to bed. Thou 'It forget me, when I am gone. 

1 >oll. By my troth f thou 'It set me a weeping, anf thou say'st so : 
prove that ever I § dress myself handsome till thy return. — —Well, 
hearken the end. 

Fal. Some sack, Francis. 



» The wild marc—] The name given to the sport of see-saw, or what the French call 
bascule and balancoire. 

^ The fiery Trigon,— ] Among astrologers, Trigon or Tripliciti/ imports the meeting 
°X thr< % s !S ns of the same nature and quality; and Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius are t/ie 
Jt\&ry Ingon, but this does not much assist us in understanding the allusion intended. 
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P. Hen. Poins. Anon, anon, sir. [Advancing. 
Fal. Ha! a bastard son of the king's? — And art] not thou Poins 
Ms brother ? a 

P. Hen. Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life dost 
thou lead ? 

Fal. A better than thou ; lama gentleman, thou art a drawer. 

P. Hen. Very true, sir ; and I come to draw you out by the ears. 

Host. 0, the Lord preserve thy good grace ! welcome to London. 
— Now, heaven bless that sweet face of thine ! What ! are you come 
from Wales ? 

Fal. Thou whoreson mad compound of majesty, — by this light 
flesh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 

[Leaning Jus hand upon Doll. 
Doll. How ! you fat fool, I scorn you. 

Poins. My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge, and turn 
all to a merriment, if you take not the heat. 

P. Hen. You whoreson candle-mine, you, how vilely did you speak 
of me even now, before this honest, virtuous, civil gentlewoman ? 

Host. God's* blessing off your good heart ! and so she is, by my 
troth. 

Fal. Didst thou hear me ? 

P. Hen. Yes ; and you knew me, as you did when you run away 
by Gads-hill : you knew, I was at your back, and spoke it on purpose, 
to try my patience. 

Fal. No, no, no ; not so ; I did not think thou wast within hearing. 

P. Hen. I shall drive you, then, to confess the wilful abuse ; and 
then I know how to handle you. 

Fal. No abuse, Hal, on mine honour ; no abuse. 

P. Hen. Not ! to dispraise me ; and call me — pantler, and bread- 
chipper,;}; and I know not what ? 

Fal. No abuse, Hal. 

Poins. No abuse ! 

Fal. No abuse, Ned, in the world; honest Ned, none. I dis- 
praised him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall in love 
with him : — in which doing, I have done the part of a careful friend, 
and a true subject, and thy father is to give me thanks for it. No 
abuse, Hal ; — none, Ned, none ; — no, boys, none, 

P. Hen. See now, whether pure fear, and entire cowardice, doth 
not make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewoman, to close with us ? 
Is she of the wicked ? Is thine hostess here of the wicked ? Or is 
thy § boy of the wicked ? Or honest Bardolph, whose zeal burns in 
his nose, of the wicked ? 

Poins. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fal. The fiend hath pricked down Bardolph irrecoverable ; and 
his face is Lucifer's privy-kitchen, where he doth nothing but roast 
malt-worms. For the boy, — there is a good angel about him ; but 
the devil outbids him too. 

(*) First folio omits, God's. (f) First folio, on, 

{%) First folio, chopper. \§) First folio, the. 

a Poins Ms brother ? — Points brother. 
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P. Hen. For the women? 

Fal. For one of them,— she is in hell already, and burns, poor 
soul!* For the other— I owe her money; and whether she be 
damned for that, I know not. 

Host. No, I warrant you. 

Fal. No, I think thou art not; I think, thou art quit for that: 
many, there is another indictment upon thee, for suffering flesh to be 
eaten in thy house, contrary to the law : for the which, I thmk, thou 
wilt howl. 

Host. All victuallers do so ; what's a joint of mutton or two, m a 
whole Lent ? 
R Hen. You, gentlewoman, — 
Doll. What says your grace ? 

Fal. His grace says that which his flesh rebels against. 

[Knocking without 

Host. Who knocks so loud at door? look t& the door there, 
Francis. 

Enter Peto. 

P. Hen. Peto ! how now ? what news ? 

Peto. The king your father is at Westminster ; 
And there are twenty weak and wearied posts, 
Come from the north : and, as I came along, 
I met and overtook a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking eveiyone for sir John Falstaff. 

P. Hen. By heaven, Poms, I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time, 
When tempest of commotion, like the south 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 
Give me my sword and cloak : — Falstaff, good night. 

[Exeunt P. Henry, Poins, Peto, and Bardolph. 

Fal. Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, and we must 
hence, and leave it unpicked. [Knocking heard.'] More knocking 
at the door ! 

Re-enter Bardolph. 

How now ? what 's the matter ? 

Bard, You must away to court, sir, presently ; a dozen captains 
stay at door for you. 

Fal. Pay the musicians, sirrah. [To the Page.] — Farewell, 
hostess;— farewell, Doll. — You see, my good wenches, how men of 
merit are sought after: the undeserver may sleep, when the man of 
action is called on. Farewell, good wenches : — if I be not sent away 
post, I will see you again ere I go. 

Doll. I camiot speak. — If my heart be not ready to burst : — well, 
sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. [Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph. 



(*) Old text, soids. 
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Host. Well, fare thee well : I have known thee these twenty-nine 
years, come peascod-tinie ; but an honester and truer-hearted man, — 
Well, fare thee well. 

Bard. [ Without, .] Mistress Tear-sheet, 

Host. What 's the matter ? 

Bard. Bid mistress Tear-sheet come to my master. 

Host. 0 run, Doll, run ; run, good Doll. a [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

SCENE l. h —A Room in the Palace, 

Enter King Henry in his nightgown* with a Page. 
K. Hen. Go, call the earls of Surrey and of Warwick ; 
But, ere they come, bid them o'er-read these letters, 
And well consider of them : make good speed. — [Exit Page. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! — 0 sleep ! 0 gentle sleep I 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 
Than in the perfuru'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god ! why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common 'larum bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Cm-ling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf'ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
Can'st thou, 0 partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

» Run, good Doll.] The quarto adds, " Come, shee comes blubbcrd, yea ? wil you 
come, Doll ? " 

b SCENE I. — ] This scene does not appear in the first quarto, published in 1600 ; 
but another edition was issued in the same year to supply the omission. 
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Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Enter Warwick and Surrey, and Sir, John Blott. 
War. Many good morrows to your majesty ! 
K. Hen. Is it good morrow, lords ? 
War. 'T is one o'clock, and past. 
K. Hen. Why then, good morrow to you all, my lords. 
Have you read o'er the letters that I sent you ? 
War. We hare, my liege. 

K. Hen. Then you perceive, the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is : what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 

War. It is but as a body, yet distemper'd ; a 
Which to his former strength may be restor'd, 

With good advice, and little medicine : 

My lord Northumberland will soon be cooTd. 

K. Hen. 0 God!* that one might read the book of fate, 
And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent 
(Weary of solid firmness) melt itself 
Into the sea ! and, other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! 0, if this wire seen, b 
The happiest youth, — viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, — 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 
5 T is not ten years gone, 

Since Richard, and Northumberland, great friends, 

Did feast together, and, in two years after, 

Were they at wars : it is but eight years, since 

This Percy was the man nearest my soul ; 

Who, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot ; 

Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard, 

Gave him defiance. But winch of you was by, 

(You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember,) [To Warwick. 

When Richard, — with his eye brim-full of tears, 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, — 

Did speak these words, now prov'd a prophecy? 

Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which 

My cousin Bolinybrokc ascends my throne; — 

Though then, God* knows, I had no such intent ; 

But that necessity so bow'd the state, 

(*) First folio, Heaven. 

h Yet distemper'd ;] That is, now distemper'd. See note ( b ), Vol. L, p. 485. ' 
h 0, if this were seen, — ] This half-line, and the three lines that follow, are not in 
tin 1 folio. 
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That I and greatness were compell'd to kiss : 

The time shall come, thus did he follow it, 
The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption: — so went on, 
Foretelling this same time's condition, 
And the division of our amity. 

War. There is a history in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased : 
The which observ'd, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life ; which in their seeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 
And, by the necessary form of this, 
King Richard might create a perfect guess, 
That great Northumberland, then false to him, 
Would, of that seed, grow to a greater falseness ; 
Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Unless on you. 

K. Hen. Are these things, then, necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities : — 
And that same word even now cries out on us. 
They say, the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

War. It cannot be, my lord ; 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear'd. — Please it your grace, 
To go to bed ; upon my soul,* my lord, 
The powers that you already have sent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very easily. 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv'd 
A certain instance, that Glendower is dead. 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill ; 
And these unseason'd hours, perforce, must add 
Unto your sickness. 

K. Hen. I will take your counsel : 

And, were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. {Exeunt 

SCENE II.— Court before Justice Shallow's House in 
Gloucestershire. 

Enter Shallow and Silence, meeting; Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, 
Feeble, Bull-calf, and Servants, behind. 
Shal. Come on, come on, come on : give me your hand, sir ; give 
me your hand, sir ; an early stirrer, by the rood. a And how doth my 
good cousin Silence ? 

(*) First folio, life. 

a By the rood.] The cross and the rood are usually taken to be the same, hut there is 
some reason to believe that in early times the rood properly signified the image of Christ 
upon the cross, and not a representation of the cross alone-. 
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Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal. And how doth ray cousin, your bed-fellow ? and your fan-cst 
daughter and mine, my god-daughter Ellen ? 
Sil. Alas, a black ouzel, cousin Shallow. 

Shal. By yea and nay, sir, I dare say, my cousin William is 
become a good scholar: he is at Oxford, still, is he not? 
Sil. Indeed, sir ; to my cost. 

Shal. He must then to the inns of court shortly : I was once of 
Clement's-inn;(l) where, I think, they will talk of mad Shallow yet. 

Sil. You were called lusty Shallow, then, cousin. 

Shal. By the mass,* I was called any thing ; and I would have 
done any thing, indeed, and roundly too. There was I, and little 
John Doit of Staffordshire, and black George Bare, and Francis 
Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cotsole man, a — you had not four such 
swinge-bucklers in all the inns of court again : and, I may say to 
you, we knew where the bona-robas were, and had the best of them 
all at commandment. Then was Jack Falstaff, now sir John, a boy ; 
and page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Sil. This sir John, cousin, that comes hither anon about soldiers ? 

Shal. The same sir John, the very same. I saw him break 
Skogan's (2) head at the court gate, when he was a crack, not thus 
high : and the very same day did I fight with one Sampson Stockfish, 
a fruiterer, behind Gray's-inn. 0, the mad days that I have spent ! 
and to see how many of mine old acquaintance are dead ! 

Sil. We shaU all follow, cousin. 

Shal. Certain, 't is certain ; very sure, very sure : death, as the 
Psalmist saith,| is certain to all ; all shall die. How a good yoke 
of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

Sil. Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. — Is old Double of your town living yet ? 
Sil. Dead, sir. 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu! b dead! — he drew a good bow; — and dead! — he 
shot a fine shoot : — John of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much 
money on his head. Dead! — he would have clapped i'thc clout c at 
twelve score, and carried you a forehand shaft a J fourteen and four- 
teen and a half, that it would have done a man's heart good to see. 
How a score of ewes now ? 

Sil. Thereafter as they be: d a score of good ewes may be worth 
ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old Double dead ? 

Sil. Here come two of sir John Falstaff's men, as I think. 

(*) First folio omits, By the mass. (f) First folio omits, as the Psalmist saith. 
(j) First folio, at. 

0 A Cotsole man, — ] Cotswokl was celebrated for athletic sports in the time of our 
author, and, as Steevcns observes, " Shallow, by distinguishing Will Squele as a 
Cotswold man, meant to have him understood as "one who was well versed in manly 
exercises." 

b Jesu, Jesu ! dead I— he drew a good bow ;— ] So the quarto. The folio reads, Dead ! 
sec, see ! he drew, &c. 

* He would have clapped i* the clout—] Hit the nail or pin which sustained the 
target. 

d Thereafter as they be :] That depends upon their quality. 
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Enter Bardolph, and one with him. 

Bard. Good morrow, honest gentlemen : I beseech you, which is 
justice Shallow? 

Seal. I am Robert Shallow, sir ; a poor esquire of this county, 
and one of the king's justices of the peace: what is your good 
pleasure with me ? 

Baud. My captain, sir, commends him to you; my captain, sir 
John Falstaff: a tall gentleman, by heaven,* and a most gallant 
leader. 

Shal. He greets me well, sir; I knew him a good backsword 
man : how doth the good knight ? may I ask, how my lady his wife 
doth ? 

Baud. Sir, pardon ; a soldier is better accommodated, than with a 
wafe. 

Shal. It is well said, in faith, f sir ; and it is well said indeed too. 
Better accommodated! — it is good; yea, indeed, is it: good phrases 
are surely, and ever \ were, very commendable. Accommodated! — it 
comes of accommodo .- very good ; a good phrase. 

Bard. Pardon, sir ; I have heard the word. Phrase, call you it ? 
By this day, I know not the phrase : but I will maintain the word with 
my sword, to be a soldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good 
command. Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as they say, 
accommodated : or, when a man is, — being, — whereby, — he may be § 
thought to be accom m odated ; which is an excellent thing. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Shal. It is very just. — Look, here comes good sir John. — Give me 
your hand, give me your worship's good hand: by my troth, || you 
look well, and bear your years very well : welcome, good sir John. 

Fal. I am glad to see you well, good master Robert Shallow : — 
Master Sure-card, as I think. 

Shal. No, sir John ; it is my cousin Silence, in commission with me. 

Fal. Good master Silence, it well befits you should be of the peace. 

Sil. Your good worship is welcome. 

Fal. Fie ! this is hot weather. — Gentlemen, have you provided mo 
here half a dozen sufficient men ? 

Shal. Marry, have we, sir. Will you sit ? 
Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Shal. Where's the roll? where 's the roll? where 's the roll? — 
Let me see, let me see. So, so, so, so: yea, marry, sir: — Ralph 
Mouldy : — let them appear as I call ; let them do so, let them do so 
Let me see ; where is Mouldy ? 

Moul. Here, an'tl please you. 

Shal. What think you, sir John ? a good limbed fellow : young, 
strong, and of good friends. 
Fal. Is thy name Mouldy ? 
Moul. Yea, an 'tf please you. 

*) First folio omits, by heaven. (f) First folio omits, in faith, 

t) First folio, every. ($) First folio o in its, may be. 

If) First folio, trust me. (II) First folio, if it. 
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Fal. 'T is the more time thou wert used. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha ! most excellent, i' faith ! * things, that are mouldy, 
lack use: very singular good!— Well said, sir John; very well said. 

Fal. Prick him. [To Shallow. 

Moul. I was pricked well enough before, anf you could have let 
me alone: my old dame will be undone now, for one to do her 
husbandly, and her drudgery : you need not to have pricked me ; 
there are other men fitter to go out than I. 

Fal. Go to ; peace, Mouldy, you shall go. Mouldy, it is time you 
were spent. 

Moul. Spent! 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ; stand aside ; know you where you arc ? 
— For the other, sir John : — let me see ; — Simon Shadow ! 

Fal. Ay marry, let me have him to sit under : he 's like to be a 
cold soldier. 

Shal. Where 's Shadow ? 

Shad. Here, sir. 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou ? 
Shad. My mother's son, sir. 

Fal. Thy mother's son! a like enough; and thy father's shadow: 
so the son of the female is the shadow of the male : it is often so, 
indeed ; but not much b of the father's substance. 

Shal. Do you like him, sir John? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer, — prick him ; — for we have a 
number of shadows to fill up the muster-book. 
Shal. Thomas Wart ! 
Fal. Where's he? 
Wart. Here, sir. 
Fal. Is thy name Wait ? 
Wart. Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 
Shal. Shall 1 prick him,| sir John ? 

Fal. It were superfluous ; for his apparel is built upon his back, 
and the whole frame stands upon pins : prick him no more. 

Shal, Ha, ha, ha ! — you can do it, sir ; you can do it: I commend 
you well. — Francis Feeble ! 

Fee. Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble ? 
Fee. A woman's tailor, sir. 
Shal. Shall I prick him, sir ? 

Fal. You may ; but if he had been a man's tailor, he would have 

(*) First folio omits, i faith, (f) First folio, if. (£) First folio adds, down. 

» Thy mother's son !1 Fal staff has indulged in the same quibble on son and sun in 
the First Part of " Henry IV." Act. II. Sc. 1 :— " ShaU the son of England prove a 
thief," &c. 

b But not much of the father's substance.] The quarto omits, not, reading,— 

" But much of the father's substance." 

And the folio omits much, both it would seem by mistake; unless but is to be under- 
stood in the sense of without, in >vlrich case the text of the quarto affords a pointed 
meaning. 
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pricked you. — Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy's battle, as 
thou hast done in a woman's petticoat ? 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir ; you can have no more. 
Fal. Well said, good woman's tailor ! well said, courageous Feeble ! 
Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous 
mouse. — Prick the woman's tailor well, master Shallow ; deep, master 



Fee. I would, Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal. I would, thou wert a man's tailor ; that thou might'st mend 
him, and make him fit to go. I cannot put him to a private soldier, 
that is the leader of so many thousands : let that suffice, most forcible 
Feeble. 

Fee. It shall suffice, sir.* 

Fal. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. — Who isf next? 
Shal. Peter Bull-calf of the green ! 
Fal. Yea, many, let us see Bull-calf. 
Bull. Here, sir. 

Fal. 'Fore God,:£ a likely fellow ! — Come, prick me Bull-calf, till 
he roar again. 

Bull. 0 lord ! § good my lord captain, — 

Fal. What ! dost thou roar before thou art pricked ? 

Bull. 0 lord,§ sir ! I am a diseased man. 

Fal. What disease hast thou ? 

Bull. A whoreson cold, sir ; a cough, sir ; which I caught with 
ringing in the king's affairs, upon his coronation day, sir. 

Fal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a gown ; we will have 
away thy cold ; and I will take such order, that thy friends shall 
ring for thee. — Is here all ? 

Shal. Here is two more called than your number ; you must have 
but four here, sir ; — and so, I pray you, go in with me to dinner. 

Fal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. 
I am glad to see you, in good troth, master Shallow. 

Shal. 0, sir John, do you remember since we lay all night in the 
windmill in Saint George's fields ? 

Fal. No more of that, good master Shallow, no more of that. 

Shal. Ha, it was a merry night. And is Jane Night-work alive ? 

Fal. She lives, master Shallow. 

Shal. She never could away with me. 

Fal. Never, never: she would always say, she could not abide 
master Shallow. 

Shal. By the mass,|| I could anger her to the heart. She was 
then a bona-roba. Doth she hold her own well ? 
Fal. Old, old, master Shallow. 

Shal. Nay, she must be old; she cannot choose but be old; 
certain, she 's old ; and had Robin Night-work by old Night- work, 
before I came to Clement's-inn. 

Sil. That's fifty-five year If ago. 

(*\ First folio omits, sir. (t) First folio inserts, the. 



Shallow. 




*§) First folio omits, ford. 
First folio, years. 
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Seal. Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that that this 
knight and I have seen !— Ha, sir John, said I well ? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight, master Shallow. 

Shal. That we have, that we have, that we have ; m faith, sir 
John, we have; our watchword was, Hem, boys ! (3) — Come, let's to 
dinner; come, let's to dinner:— 0 the days that we have seen!— 
Come, come. {Exeunt Falstaff, Shallow, and Silence. 

Bull. Good master corporate Bardolph, stand my friend, and 
here is four Harry ten shillings in French crowns for you. In very 
truth, sir, I had as lief be hanged, sir, as go: and yet, for mine own 
part, sir, I do not care; but, rather, because I am unwilling, and for 
mine own part, have a desire to stay with my friends ; else, sir, I did 
not care, for mine own part, so much. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

Mora. And, good master corporal captain, for my old dame's sake, 
stand my friend : she has nobody to do anything about her, when 
I am gone ; and she is old, and cannot help herself : you shall have 
forty, sir. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth* I care not; — a man can die but once; — we 
owe Godf a death! — I'll ne'er bear a base mind:— an 't % be my 
destiny, so; an'tf be not, so. No man's too good to serve his 
prince ; and, let it go which way it will, he that dies this year, is 
quit for the next. 

Bard. Well said ; thou 'rt a good'fellow. 

Fee. 'Faith, § I'll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstaff, and Justices. 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have ? 
Shal. Four, of which you please. 

Bard. Sir, a word with you: — I have three pound a to free Mouldy 
and Bull-calf. 
Fal. Go to ; well. 

Shal. Come, sir John, which four will you have ? 
Fal. Do you choose for me. 

Shal. Many then, — Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, and Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy, and Bull-caff : — for you, Mouldy, stay at home till 
you are past service : — and, for your part, Bull-calf, — grow till you 
come unto it ; I will none of you. 

Shal. Sir John, sir John, do not yourself wrong ; they are your 
likeliest men, and I would have you served with the best. 

Fal. Will you tell me, master Shallow, how to choose a man? 
Care I for the limb, the thews, b the stature, bulk, and big assem- 
blage of a man? Give me the spirit, master Shallow. — Here's|J 
i 

(*) First folio omits, By my troth, (f) First folio omits, God, 

{%) First folio, if it. ($) First folio, Nay. 

(||) First folio, Where 's. 
■ I have three pound — 1 Johnson pointed out the wrong computation, and suggested, 
what no doubt was true, that Bardolph meant to pocket a portion of the profit. 

b The thews, — ] Shakespeare is almost the first writer who used this word in the 
sense of bodily vigour ; its common application of old being to manners, or qualities of 
the mind. 
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Wart; — you see what a Agged appearance it is: lie shall charge 
you, and discharge you, with the motion of a pewterer's hammer; 
come off, and on, swifter than he that gibbets on the brewer's bucket. 
And this same half-faced fellow, Shadow, — give me this man; he 
presents no mark to the enemy ; the foeman may with as great aim 
level at the edge of a penknife : and, for a retreat, how swiftly will 
this Feeble, the woman's tailor, run off? 0, give me the spare men, 
and spare me the great ones. — Put me a calivcr a into Wart's Jhand, 
Bardolph. 

Baud. Hold, Wart-, traverse ; thus, thus, thus. 

Fal. Come, manage me your caliver. So :— very well : — go to : — 
very good : — exceeding good. — 0, give me always a little, lean, old, 
chapped, bald shot. — Well said, b Wart ; thou 'rt a good scab : hold, 
there 's a tester for thee. 

Shal. He is not his craft's master, he doth not do it right. I 
remember at Mile-end green, (when I lay at Clement's-inn,) — I was 
then sir Dagonet hi Arthur's show, (4) there was a little quiver c 
fellow, and 'a would manage you his piece thus : and 'a would about, 
and about, and come you in, and come you in : rah, iah, tah, would 
'a say ; bounce, would 'a say ; and away again would 'a go, and again 
would s a come : — I shall never see such a fellow. 

Fax. These fellows will do well, master Shallow. — God keep you * 
master Silence ; I will not use many words with you : — fare you well, 
gentlemen both: I thank you: I must a dozen mile to-night. — 
Bardolph, give the soldiers coats. 

Shal. Sir John, the Lordf bless you, and prosper yoitr affairs; 
Godf send us peace ! At your § return, visit my house ; let our old 
acquaintance be renewed : peradventure, I will with you to the court. 

Fal. I would you would, master Shallow. 

Shal. Go to ; I have spoke at a word. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Shallow and Silence. 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. On, Bardolph ; lead the 
men away. [Exeunt Bardolph, Eecruits, &cJ] As I return, I will 
fetch off these justices : I do see the bottom of justice Shallow. Lord, 
lord, || how subject we old men are to this vice of lying! This same 
starved justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildness of 
his youth, and the feats he hath done about Tumbull street ; and 
every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the Turk's 
tribute. I do remember him at Clement's-inn, like a man made 
after supper of a cheese-paring : when he was naked, he was, for all 
the world, like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon 
it with a knife : he was so forlorn, that Ms dimensions to any thick 

*) First folio, Farewell. (t) First folio, heaven. 

X) First folio, and. ($) First folio, As you. 

(||) First folio omits, Lord, lord. • 

» A caliver—] Was a hand gun ; smaller and lighter than the ordinary musket. ■ 
b Well said,—] This hortatory phrase, meaning " Well done," was very common. It 
occurs in " Henry IV." Part I. Act IV. Sc. 4, where Falstaff exclaims to the Prince, who 
is engaged in combat with Hotspur -.—"Well said, Hal ! to it, Hal ! " And again, m the 
present play, Act V. Sc. 3, where Justice Shallow encourages his man of all work, 
with— " Spread, Davy; spread, Davy; Well said, Davy." 
e jL little quiver fellow— ■] Quiver meant smart, nimble. 
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sight were invisible :* he was the very genius of famine ; a yet 
lecherous as a monkey, and the whores cali'd him— mandrake : he 
came ever in the rearward of the fashion ; and sung those tunes to 
the over-scutched huswifes that he heard the carmen whistle, and 
sware — they were his fancies, or his good-nights? ^ And now is this 
Vice's dagger (5) become a squire ; and talks as familiarly of John of 
Gaunt, as if he had been sworn brother to him : and I '11 be sworn he 
never saw him, but once in the Tilt-yard; and then he burst 0 his 
head, for crowding among the marshal's men. I saw it ; and told 
John of Gaunt, he beat his own name : for you might have trussed 
him, and all his apparel, into an eel-skin ; the case of a treble haut- 
boy was a mansion for him, a court; and now hath he land and 
beeves. Well ; I will be acquainted with him, if I return : and it 
shall go hard, but I will make him a philosopher's two stones to me. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason, in the 
law of nature, but I may snap at him. Let time shape, and there an 
end. [Exit 



ACT IV. 

SCENE L— A Forest in Yorkshire. 

Enter the Archbishop of York, Mowbray, Hastings, and others. 
Arch. What is this forest cali'd ? 

Hast. 'T is Gaultree forest, an 't shall please your grace. 

Arch. Here stand, my lords ; and send discoverers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies. 

Hast. We have sent forth already. 

Arch. 'T is well done. 

My friends and brethren in these great affairs, 
I must acquaint you that I have receiv'd 
New-dated letters from Northumberland ; 
Their cold intent, tenor and substance, thus : — 
Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 
As might hold sortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy ; whereupon 
He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland ; and concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard, 
And fearful meeting of their opposite. 11 

(*) Old text, invincible. 

* The very genius of famine ;] The folio, omitting the intermediate lines, reads, — " ho 
was the very Genius of famine : he came ever in the rearward of the fashion : And now 
is this Vice's dagger," &c. 

b Mis fancies, or his good-nights.] Slight lyrical pieces were by the old poets some- 
times called their "Fancies" or " Good-nights" 

c Burst his head,—'] To burst was to break. Thus in " The Taming of the Shrew/' 
Induction, Sc. 1, — "You will not pay for the glasses you have burst ?" 

ri Opposite.] That is, adversary, opponent. 
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Mowb. Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground, 
And dash themselves to pieces. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Hast. Now, what news ? 

Mess. West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy : 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thousand. 

Mowb. The just proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us sway on, and face them in the field. 

Arch. What well-appointed leader fronts us here ? 

Mowb. I think, it is my lord of Westmoreland. 

Enter Westmoreland. 

West. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, lord John and duke of Lancaster. 

Arch. Say on, my lord of Westmoreland, in peace ; 
What doth concern your coming ? 

West. Then, my lord, 

Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags, a 
And countenane'd by boys, and beggary ; 
I say, if damn'd commotion so appear'd,* 
In his true, native, and most proper shape, 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords, 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 
With your fair honours. You, lord archbishop,— 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain'd ; 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch'd ; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd ; 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace, — 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boist'rous tongue of war ? 
Turning your books to greaves, b your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances ; and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war ? c 

(*) Old text, appear, 

a Guarded with rags, — ] The old text has " guarded with rage;" the emendation is 
due to Mr. Collier's MS. annotator. 

b Turning your books to greaves, — ] Greaves are leather, or other armour for the 
legs. The old copies have graves, which was only a more ancient mode of spelling thu 
word. 

« A point of war?] Mr. Collier's annotator, in strange ignorance of a most familiar 
expression, reads: — 

" A loud trumpet and report o f war;" 
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Arch. Wherefore do I this ? — so the question stands. 
Briefly, to this end :— We are all diseas'd ; a 
And, with our surfeiting, and wanton hours, 
Have brought ourselves into a burning ferer, 
And we must bleed for it : of which disease 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 
But, my most noble lord of Westmoreland, 
I take not on me here as a physician ; 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men : 
But, rather, show awhile like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds, sick of happiness ; 
And purge the obstructions, which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly ; 
I have in equal balance justly weigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
We see which way the stream of time doth run, 
And are enforc'd from our most quiet there b 
By the rough torrent of occasion : 
And have the summary of all our griefs, 
When time shall serve, to show in articles ; 
Which, long ere this, we offer'd to the king, 
And might by no suit gain our audience : 
When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are denied access unto his person, 
Even by those men that most have done us wrong. 
The dangers of the days but newly gone, 
(Whose memory is written on the earth 
With yet-appearing blood,) and the examples 
Of every minute's instance, (present now,) 
Hath put us in these ill-beseeming arms : 
Not to break peace, or any branch of it, 
But to establish here a peace, indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality. 

West. When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hath been subom'd to grate on you ? 
That you should seal this lawless bloody book 

with what necessity and propriety niay be judged from the following, out of a hundred 
instances which might be adduced, of the use of the phrase in our old writers : — 

lt To play him hunt's up, with a point of war.' 1 — 

Greene's Orlando Furioso, Dycc's Ed. p. 19. 

" Sound proudly here a perfect point of war." — 

Peele's Edward 1st, 1593, Act I, Sc. 1. 

" Sa, sa, sa ! Now sound a point of ivar" — 1 

The Duke's Mistress, by Shirley, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

* "We are aU diseas'd ;] The remainder of this speech, excepting the last eight lines, 
is omitted iu the quarto. 
t> Quid there— j The old text. AVarburton suggested we should read, sphere* 
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Of forg'd rebellion with a seal divine, 
And consecrate commotion's bitter edge ? a 

Arch. My brother general, the commonwealth, 
To brother bom an household cruelty, b 
I make my quarrel in particular. 

West. There is no need of any such redress ; 
Or, if there were, it not belongs to you. 

Mown. Why not to him, in part, and to us all, 
That feel the bruises of the days before, 
And suffer the condition of these tunes 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours ? c 

West. 0 my good lord Mowbray, 

Construe the times to their necessities, 
And you shall say indeed, — it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Yet, for your part, it not appears to me, 
Either from the king, or in the present time, 
That you should have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief on. Were you not restor'd 
To all the duke of Norfolk's seigniories, 
Your noble and right- well-remember'cl father's ? 

Mown. What tiling, in honour, had my father lost, 
That need to be reviv'd, and breath'd in me ? 
The king, that lov'd him, as the state stood then, 
Was, force* perforce, compell'd to banish him: 
And then, that Harry Bolingbroke, and he, — 
Being mounted, and both roused in their seats, 
Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 
Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights' 1 of steel, 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together, 
Then, then — when there was nothing could have stay'd 
My father from the breast of Bolingbroke, — 
0, when 6 the king did throw his warder down, 
(His own life hung upon the staff he threw) 
Then threw he down himself, and all their lives, 
That, by indictment, and by dint of sword, 
Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke. 

West. You speak, lord Mowbray, now, you know not what : 
The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the most valiant gentleman ; 

(*) Old text, fore' (I 

* And consecrate commotion's bitter edge r] This line is omitted in the folio. 

b To brother bom an household cruelty, — ] Another line, omitted in the folio. 

c Upon our honours ?] The next two speeches, and the first ten lines of the third 
speech, are omitted in the quarto. 

d Sights of steel,—] The apertures for seeing through in a helmet. 

e When — ] By reading here, " 0 then the king," &c— and a few lines above — u And 
when, that Harry Bolingbroke," &c, the whole speech is so infinitely improved, that it 
is difficult to believe the words when and then were not mistakenly transposed by the 
compositor. 
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Who knows, on whom fortune would then have smil'd ? 

But, if your father had been victor there, 

He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry : 

For all the country, in a general voice, 

Cried hate upon him ; and all their prayers, and love, 

Were set on Hereford, whoro. they doted on, 

And bless'd, and grae'd indeed, a more than the king. 

But this is mere digression from my purpose. — 

Here come I from our princely general, 

To know your griefs ; to tell you from his grace, 

That he will give you audience : and wherein 

It shall appear that your demands are just, 

You shall enjoy them ; every thing set off, 

That might so much as think you enemies. 

Mowb. But he hath fore'd us to compel this offer ; 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 

West. Mowbray, you overween, to take it so ; 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear : 
For, lo ! within a ken, our army lies ; 
Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 
Our armour all as strong, our cause the best ; 
Then reason wills,* our hearts should be as good : — 
Say you not then our offer is compelM. 

Mows. Well, by my will, we shall admit no parley. 

West. That argues but the shame of your offence : 
A rotten case abides no handling. 

Hast. Hath the prince John a full commission, 
In very ample virtue of his father, 
To hear, and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 

West. That is intended b in the general's name : 
I muse you make so slight a question. 

Arch. Then take, my lord of Westmoreland, this schedule, 
For this contains our general grievances : — 
Each several article herein redress'd ; 
All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That are insinew'd to this action, 
Acquitted by a true substantial form ; 
And present execution of our wills 
To us, and to our purposes, confirmed ; j — 
We come within our awful banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arm of "peace. 

West. This will I show the general. Please you, lords, 

(*) Old text, Will, (f) Old text, confin'd. 

» Indeed,—] In the old text "and did." The emendation, which is easy and probable, 
wis suggested by Thirlby. 
b Intended— J That is, implied, or understood. 
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In sight of both our battles we may meet : 
And* either end in peace, which Godf so frame ! 
Or to the place of difference call the swords 
"Which must decide it. 

Arch. My lord, we will do so. [Exit West. 

Mowb. There is a thing within my bosom tells me, 
That no conditions of our peace can stand. 

Hast. Fear you not that : if we can make our peace 
Upon such large terms, and so absolute, 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 
Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky mountains. 

Mown. Ay, but our valuation shall be such, 
That every slight and false-derived cause, 
Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reason, 
Shall, to the king, taste of this action : 
That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 
We shall be winnow'd with so rough a wind, 
That even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. 

Arch. No, no, my lord ; note this, — the king is weary 
Of dainty and such picking grievances : 
For he hath found, — to end one doubt by death, 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life. 
And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory, 
That may repeat and history his loss 
To new remembrance : for frill well he knows, 
He cannot so precisely weed this land, 
As his misdoubts present occasion : 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfasten so, and shake a friend. 
So that this land, like an offensive wife, 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer strokes, 
As he is striking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs resolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 

Hast. Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement : 
So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 
May offer, but not hold. 

Arch. 'T is very true ; — 

And therefore be assur'd, my good lord marshal, 
If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 

Mowb. Be it so. 

Here is return'd my lord of Westmoreland. 

(*) Old text, At 

VOL. II. 



(t) First folio, Heaven* 
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Re-enter Westmoreland. 
West. The prince is here at hand : pleaseth your lordship, 
To meet his grace just distance 'tween our armies? 

Mowb. Your grace of York, in God's* name then setf forward. 
Arch. Before, and greet his grace :— my lord, we come. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— Another Part, of the Forest. 

Enter from one side Mowbray, the Archbishop, Hastings, and 
others ; from the other side, Prince John of Lancaster, West- 
moreland, Officers, and Attendants. 
P. John. You are well encounter'd here, my cousin Mowbray : — 

Good day to you, gentle lord archbishop ; — 

And so to you, lord Hastings, — and to all. — 

My lord of York, it better show'd with you, 

When that your flock, assembled by tho bell, 

Encircled you, to hear with reverence 

Your exposition on the holy text ; 

Than now to see you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 

Turning the word to sword, and life to death. 

That man, that sits within a monarch's heart, 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 

Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach, 

In shadow of such greatness ! with you, lord bishop, 

It is even so. — Who hath not heard it spoken, 

How deep you were within the books of God ? { 

To us, the speaker in His parliament ; 

To us, the imagin'd § voice of heaven itself. 

The very opener, and intelligencer, 

Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 

And our dull workings : 0, who shall believe, 

But you misuse the reverence of your place ; 

Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 

As a false favourite doth his prince's name, 
x In deeds dishonourable ? You have taken up, 
] Under the counterfeited seal* of God,f 
^ The subjects of His* substitute, my lather ; 

And, both against the peace of heaven and him, 
I Have here up-swarm'd them. 

Arch. Good my lord of Lancaster, 

I am not here against your father's peace : 

But, as I told my lord of Westmoreland, 

The time misorder'd doth, in common sense, 

*) First folio, Heaven' 8. (f) First folio omits, set. 

X) First folio, heaven. (§) Old text, imagine. 

■ Seal of God,—] The old text has zeal, a misprint, first corrected, we believe, by Mr. 
Collier's annotator. 
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Crowd us, and crush us, to this monstrous form, 

To hold our safety up. I sent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief, 

The which hath been with scorn shov'd from the court : 

Whereon this Hydra-son of war is bom, 

Whose dangerous eyes may well be charm'd asleep, 

With grant of our most just and right desires; 

And true obedience, of this madness cur'd, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 

Mowtb. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 

Hast. And though we here fall do™, 

We have supplies to second our attempt ; 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them, 
And so, success of mischief shall be born, 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up, 
Whiles England shall have generation. 

P. John. You are too shallow, Hastings, much too shallow, 
To sound the bottom of the after-times. 

West. Pleaseth your grace, to answer them directly, 
How far-forth you do like their articles ? 

P. John. I like them all, and do allow them well : 
And swear here by the honour of my blood, 
My father's purposes have been mistook ; 
And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning, and authority. — 
My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress'd ; 
Upon my soul,* they shall. If this may please you, 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 
As we will ours ; and here, between the armies, 
Let 's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 
That all their eyes may bear those tokens home, 
Of our restored love and amity. 

Arch. I take your princely word for these redresses. 

P. John. I give it you, and will maintain my word ; 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 

Hast. Go, captain, [To an Officer.] and deliver to the army 
This news of peace ; let them have pay, and part : 
I know, it will well please them ; hie thee, captain. [Exit Officer. 

Arch. To you, my noble lord of Westmoreland. 

West. I pledge your grace : and, if you knew what pains 
I have bestow'd, to breed this present peace, 
You would drink freely : but my love to ye 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 

Arch. I do not doubt you. 

West. I am glad of it. — 

Health to my lord, and gentle cousin, Mowbray. 

Mown. You wish me health in very happy season ; 
For I am, on the sudden, something ill. 



(*) First folio, life. 
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Arch. Against ill chances, men are ever merry ; 
But heaviness fore-runs the good event. 

West. Therefore be merry, coz ; since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say thus, — Some good thing comes to-morrow. 

Arch. Believe me, I am passing light in spirit. 

Mowb. So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 

[Shouts without. 

P. John. The word of peace is render'd ; hark, how they shout ! 

Mowb. This had been cheerful, after victory. 

Arch. A peace is of the nature of a conquest ; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party loser. 

P. John. Go, my lord, 

And let our army be discharged too. [Exit Westmoreland. 

And, good my lord, so please you, let our trains 
March by us ; that we may peruse the men 
We should have cop'd withal. 

Arch. Go, good lord Hastings, 

And ere they be dismiss'd, let them march by. [Exit Hastings. 

P. John. I trust, lords, we shall lie to-night together. — 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Now, cousin, wherefore stands our army still ? 

West. The leaders, having charge from you to stand, 
Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

P. John. They know their duties. 

Re-enter Hastings. 

Hast. My lord,* our army is dispers'd already : 
Like youthful steers unyok'd, they take their courses f 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke up, 
Each hurries toward his home, and sporting-place. 

West. Good tidings, my lord Hastings ; for the which 
I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason : — (i) 
And you, lord archbishop, — and you, lord Mowbray, — 
Of capital treason I attach you both. 

Mowb. Is this proceeding just and honourable ? 

West. Is your assembly so ? 

Arch. Will you thus break your faith ? 

P. John. I pawn'd thee none : 

I promis'd you redress of these same grievances, 
Whereof you did complain ; which, by mine honour, 
I will perform with a most Christian care. 
But, for you, rebels, — look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion, and such acts as yours. 
Most shallowly did you these aims commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence. — 
Strike up our drums, pursue the scattered stray ; 
Gocl4 and not we, hath § safely fought to-day. — 



(*) First folio omits, my lord, and already. (f) First folio, took their course. 
(X) FJrst folio, Heaveu. ({) First folio, have. 
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Some guard these traitors to the block of death ; 
Treason's true bed, and yielder up of breath. 



[Exeunt 



SCENE III.— Another Part of the Forest 

Alarums. Excursions. Enter Falstaff and Colevile, meeting. 

Fal. Wliat 's your name, sii* ? of what condition are you ; and of 
what place, I pray ? 

Cole. I am a knight, sir ; and my name is Colevile of the dale. 

Fal. Well then, Colevile is your name ; a knight is your degree ; 
and your place, the dale : Colevile shall still be your name ; a traitor 
your degree ; and the dungeon your place, — a place a deep enough ; so 
shall you be still Colevile of the dale. 

Cole. Are not you sir John Falstaff? 

Fal. As good a man as he, sir, whoe'er I am. Do ye yield, sir ? or 
shall I sweat for you ? If I do sweat, they are the drops of thy 
lovers, and they weep for thy death : therefore rouse up fear and 
trembling, and do observance to my mercy. 

Cole. I think you are sir John Falstaff ; and, in that thought, 
yield me. 

Fal. I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of mine ; and 
not a tongue of them all speaks any other word but my name. An I 
had but a belly of any indifferency, I were simply the most active 
fellow in Europe: my womb, my womb, my womb undoes me. — 
Here comes our general. [A Retreat sounded. 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Westmoreland, and others. 

P. John. The heat is past, follow no further now ; — 
Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland. — [Exit West. 

Now, Falstaff, where have you been all tins while ? 
When every thing is ended, then you come : — 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows' back. 

^ Fal. I would be sorry, my lord, but it should be thus : I never 
knew yet, but rebuke and check was the reward of valour. Do you 
think me a swallow, an arrow, or a bullet ? have I, in my poor and 
old motion, the expedition of thought ? I have speeded hither with 
the very extremest inch of possibility ; I have foundered nine-score 
and odd posts : and here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure 
and immaculate valour, taken sir John Colevile of the dale, a most 
furious knight, and valorous enemy : but what of that ? he saw me, 
and yielded; that I may justly say with the hook-nosed fellow of 
Eome, 1 came, saw, and overcame. 

P. John. It was more of his courtesy than your deserving. 

Fal. I know not ; here he is, and here I yield him ; and I beseech 
your grace, let it be booked with the rest of this day's deeds ; or, by 
the lord,* I will have it in a particular ballad else,f with mine own 



a A place deep enough;] "We should perhaps read, as Tyrwhitt suggested, "a dale 
deep enough." 



(*) First folio, I sivear. 



(f) First folio omits, else. 
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picture on the top of it, Colevile kissing my foot: to the which 
course if I be enforced, if you do not all show like gilt two-pences 
to me ; and I, in the clear sky of fame, o'ershine you as much as the 
full moon doth the cinders of the element, which show like pins' heads 
to her, believe not the word of the noble : therefore let me have right, 
and let desert mount. 

P. John. Thine 's too heavy to mount. 

Fal. Let it shine then. 

P. John. Thine 's too thick to shine. 

Fat,. Let it do something, my good lord, that may do me good, 
and call it what you will. 

P. John. Is thy name Colevile ? 

Cole. It is, my lord. 

P. John. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 

Fal. And a famous true subject took him. 

Cole. I am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That led me hither : had they been rul'd by me, 
You should have won them dearer than you have. 

Fal. I know not how they sold themselves, but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gavest thyself away gratis ; * and I thank thee for thee. 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

P. John. Now,f have you left pursuit ? 

West. Retreat is made, and execution stay'd. 

P. John. Send Colevile, with his confederates, 
To York, to present execution : — 
Blunt, lead him hence ; and see you guard him sure. 

[Exeunt some with Colevile. 
And now despatch we toward the court, my lords ; 
I hear, the king my father is sore sick : 
Our news shall go before us to his majesty, — 
Which, cousin, you shall bear, — to comfort him ; 
And we with sober speed will follow you. 

Fal. My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to go through Glou- 
cestershire ; and, when you come to court, stand my good lord, a pray, 
in your good report. 

P. John. Fare you well, Falstaff : I, in my condition, 15 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. [Exit 

Fal. I would you had but the wit ; 't were better than your duke- 
dom. — Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love 
me ; nor a man cannot make him laugh ; — but that 's no marvel, he 
drinks no wine. There 's never any of these demure boys come to any 
proof ; for thin drink doth so over-cool their blood, and making many 
fish-meals, that they fall into a kind of male green sickness ; and 
then, when they marry, they get wenches : they are generally fools 
and cowards ; — which some of us should be too, but for inflammation. 

(*) First folio omits, gratis. (+) First folio omits, Now. 

» Stand my good lord,—] Be my good friend or advocate. 

b /» in my condition,—] Condition seems used here in the sense of official statement, 
" In my report I shall speak better of you than you deserve," although we remember no 
other instance of its being so employed. 
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A good shcrris-sack (2) hath a two-fold operation in it. It ascends 
me into the brain ; dries me there all the foolish, and dull, and crudy 
vapours which environ it: makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, a 
full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes ; which delivered o'er to 
the voice, (the tongue, ) b which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 
The second property of your excellent sherris is, — the warming of the 
blood ; which, before cold and settled, left the liver white and pale, 
which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice : but the sherris 
warms it, and makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme.* 
It illumineth \ the face ; which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the 
rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm ; and then the vital com- 
moners, and inland petty spirits, muster me all to their captain, the 
heart, who, great, and puffed up with his retinue, doth any deed of 
courage ; and this valour comes of sherris. So that skill in the 
weapon is nothing without sack, for that sets it a-work ; and learning, 
a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, c till sack commences it, and sets 
it in act and use. Hereof comes it, that prince Harry is valiant ; for 
the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, lie hath, like 
lean, steril, and bare land, manured, husbanded, and tilled, with 
excellent endeavour of drinking good, and good store of fertile sherris ; 
that he is become very hot, and valiant. If I had a thousand sons, 
the first human % principle I would teach them, should be, — to for- 
5 wear thin potations, and to addict themselves to sack. 

Enter Baiidolph. 

How now, Bardolph ? 

Bard. The army is discharged all, and gone. 

Fal. Let them go. I '11 through Gloucestershire ; and there will 
I visit master Robert Shallow, esquire : I have him already tempering 
between my finger and my thumb, and shortly will I seal with him. 
Come away. [Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — Westminster. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Clarence, Prince Humphrey, 
Warwick, and others. 

K. Hen. Now, lords, if God§ doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 
Our navy is address'd, d our power collected, 
Our substitutes in absence well invested, 
And every thing lies level to our wish : 

*) Old text, extremes (t) First folio, illumiaatcth, 

%) First folio omits, human. ({) First folio, heaven. 

* Forgetive, — ] Inventive, imaginative. 

b The voice, (the tongue,) — ] Tongue was, possibly, only an interlineation, the poet 
not having determined whether to adopt " voice" or " tongue." 

c Kept by a devil,—] It was superstitiously believed formerly that mines of gold 
were guarded by evil spirits. 

a Address'd,— ] Prepared. See note ( a ), Vol. I., p. 577- 
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Only, we want a little personal strength ; 
And pause us, till these rebels, now a-foot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 

Wae. Both which, we doubt not but your majesty 
Shall soon enjoy. 

K. Hen. Humphrey, my son of Gloster, 

Where is the prince your brother ? 

P. Humph. I think, he 's gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor. 

K. Hen. And how accompanied ? 

P. Humph. I do not know, my lord. 

K. Hen. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, with him ? 

P. Humph. No, my good lord ; he is in presence here. 

Cla. What would my lord and father ? 

K. Hen. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
How chance, thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 
Thou hast a better place in his affection, 
Than all thy brothers : cherish it, my boy ; 
And noble offices thou may'st effect, 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren : 
Therefore, omit him not ; blunt not his love : 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace, 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will, 
For he is gracious, if he be observed ; a 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity : 
Yet notwithstanding, being incens'd, he 's flint ; 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observ'd : 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth : 
But, being moody, give him line and scope, 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends ; 
A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united vessel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of suggestion, 
(As, force perforce, the age will pour it in,) 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum, or rash gunpowder. 

Cla. I shall observe him with all care and love. 

K. Hen. Why art thou not at Windsor with him, Thomas ? 

Cla. He is not there to-day ; he dines in London. 

K. Hen. And how accompanied ? can'st thou tell that ? 

Cla. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 

K. Hen. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds, 



* If lie be observ'd;] That is, respectfully treated. 
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And he, the noble image of my youth, 

Is over-spread with them : therefore my grief 

Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do shape, 

In forms imaginary, the imguided days, 

And rotten times, that you shall look upon 

When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 

For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 

"When means and lavish manners meet together, 

O, with what wings shall his affections fly 

Towards fronting peril and oppos'd decay ! 

War. My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite : 
The prince but studies his companions, 
Jjike a strange tongue ; wherein, to gain the language, 
'T is needful, that the most immodest word 
Be- look'd upon, and leam'd ; which once attain'd, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use, 
But to be known, and hated. a So, like gross terms, 
The prince will, in the perfectness of time, 
Cast off his followers ; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages. 

K. Hen. 'T is seldom-when b the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. — Who 's here ? Westmoreland ? 

Enter Westmoreland. 

West. Health to my sovereign ! and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver ! 
Prince John, your son, doth kiss your grace's hand : 
Mowbray, the bishop Scroop, Hastings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law ; 
There is not now a rebel's sword unsheath'd, 
But peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 
The manner iow this action hath been borne, 
Here, at more leisure, may your highness read, 
With every course, in his particular. 

K. Hen. 0 Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. Look I here 's more news. 

Enter Harcoubt. 

Har. From enemies heaven keep your majesty ; 
And, when they stand against you, may they fall 

a But to be known, and hated.—] This is very like a passage in Terence : — 

" quo modo adolescentulus 

Meretricum ingenia et mores posset noscere, 
Mature ut cum cognovit, perpetuo oderit." 

b Seldom-when— ] This is usually printed 44 seldom, when." Mr. Singer first 
gested that it was a compound word, signifying rarely not often. 
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As those that I am come to tell you of! 
The earl Northumberland, and the lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English, and of Scots, 
Are by the shrieve* of Yorkshire overthrown : 
The manner and time order of the fight, 

This packet, please it you, contains at large. . 

K. Hen. And wherefore should these good news make me sick ? 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? a 
She either gives a stomach, and no food, — 
Such are the poor, in health : or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomach, — such are the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 
I should rejoice now at this happy news, 
And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy : — 
0 me ! come near me, now I am much ill. \_Swoons. 

P. Humph. Comfort, your majesty! 

Cla. O my royal father ! 

West. My sovereign lord, cheer up yourself, look up ! 

War. Be patient, princes ; you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 
Stand from him, give him air ; he'll straight be well. 

Cla. No, no ; he cannot long hold out these pangs : 
The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, b that should confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 

P. Humph. The people fear me ; c for they do observe 
Unfather'd heirs, (3) and loathly births of nature : 
The seasons change their manners, as the year e 
Had found some months asleep, and leap'd them over. 

Cla. The river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between ; 
And the old folk, time's doting chronicles, 
Say, it did so, a little time before 
That our great grandsire, Edward, sick'd and died. 

War. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 

P. Humph. This apoplexy will, certain, be his end. j 

K. Hen. I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 
Into some other chamber ; softly, pray. 

[Tmy convey the King to an inner part of 
the room, and place him on a led. 

(*) First folio, sheriff, 

* But write her fair words still in foulest letters ?] The quarto reads : — 

; But wet her faire words still in foulest termcs." 

I> Math wrought the mure, — ] Hath worn the wall, &c. Daniel, in his " Civil Wars," 
1595, Book III. st. 116, referring to the sickness of Henry the Fourth, has a parallel 
thought : — 

"Wearing the wall so thin, that now the mind 
Might well look thorough, and his frailtie find." 

e The people foar me ;] The people alarm me, make me afraid. 
< l Observe — ] That is, reverence. 
« Aa the yeiu-— ] As if the year. 
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Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends ; 
Unless some dull 11 and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

War. Call for the music in the other room. 

K. Hen. Set me the crown upon my pillow here, 

Ola. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 

War. Less noise, less noise. 

Enter Prince Henry. 

P. Hex. Who saw the duke of Clarence ? 

Cla. I am here, brother, full of heaviness. 
P. Hen. How now ! rain within doors, and none abroad ! 
How doth the king ? 
P. Humph. Exceeding ill. 

P. Hen. Heard he the good news yet ? 

Toll it him. 

P. Humph. He alter'd much upon the hearing it. 

P. Hen. If he be sick with joy, 
He will recover without physic. 

War. Not so much noise, my lords : — sweet prince, speak low ; 
The king your father is disposal to sleep. 

Cla. Let us withdraw into the other room. 

War. Will 't please your grace to go along with us ? 

P. Hen. No ; I will sit and watch here by the king. 

[Exeunt all bid Prince Henry. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
0 polish'd perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now ! 
Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 
As he, whose brow, with homely biggin b bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. 0 majesty ! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. — My gracious lord ! my father ! — 
This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep, 
That from this golden rigol c hath divore'd 
So many English kings. Thy due, from me, 
Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood ; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Shall, 0 dear father, pay thee plenteously : 
My due, from thee, is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

a Some dull — ] Dull here appears to signify, quiet, soft. 

b Homely biggin — ] Bigg hi was a coif, so named, according to Steevens, from the cap 
worn by an order of nuns, called Beguines. 

Rigol — ] A word thought peculiar to Shakespeare, signifying a round or circle. 
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Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits,— {Putting it on his head. 
Which God* shall guard ; and put the world's whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from thee 

Will I to mine leave, as 't is left to me. [Exit. 
K. Hen, Warwick ! Gloster ! Clarence ! 

Re-enter Warwick, and the rest 

Q LAt Doth the king call ? 

War. What would your majesty ? How fares your grace ? 

K. Hen. Why did you leave me here alone, my lords? 

Cla. We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

K. Hen. The prince of Wales ? where is he ? let me see hini : 
He is not here.f 

War. This door is open ; he is gone this way. 

P. Humph. He came not through the chamber where we stay'd. 

K. Hen. Where is the crown ? who took it from my pillow ? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 

K. Hen. The prince hath ta'en ithence : — go, seek him out. 
Is he so hasty, that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death ? 

Find him, my lord of Warwick ; chide him hither. [Exit Warwick. 

This part of his conjoins with my disease, 

And helps to end me. — See, sons, what things you are ! 

How quickly nature falls into revolt, 

When gold becomes her object ! 

For this, the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep J with thought, their brains with care, 

Their bones with industry ; 

For this, they have engrossed and pil'd up 

The canker'd heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 

Their sons with arts, and martial exercises : 

When, like the bee, culling from every flower 

The virtuous sweets ; 

Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
Arc murder'd for our pains. This bitter taste 
Yields his engrossments to the ending father. — 

Re-enter Warwick. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determined mc? a 

War. My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 

(*) First folio, heaven. (t) First folio omits, he is not here. 

(X) First folio, sleejws. 

» Till his friend sickness hath deterniin'd me ? — ] Hath ended me. The quarto 
reads : — 

w Till his friend sickness' hands," &c. 
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With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaff 'd but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wash'd his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 

K. Hen. But wherefore did he take away the crown ? 

Re-enter Prince Henry. 

Lo, where he comes. — Come hither to me, Harry : — 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 

[Exeunt Clarence, Prince Humphrey, Lords, &c. 

P. Hen. I never thought to hear you speak again. 

K. Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought : 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? 0 foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n that, which, after some few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and, at my death, 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest, thou lov'dst me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assur'd of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts ; 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 
What ! can'st thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine* ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse, 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head : 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form, 
Harry f the fifth is crown'd !— Up, vanity ! 
Down, royal state"! all you sage counsellors, hence ! 
And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness ! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a ruffian, that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night ; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England shall double gild his treble guilt ; 
England shall give him office, honour, might : 



(*) First folio, thy. 



(f) First folio, Henry. 
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For the fifth Harry, from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. 

0 my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? 

0, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 

P. Hen. 0, pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears, [Kneeling. 
The moist* impediments unto my speech, 

1 had forestalled this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me "no more from this obedience rise, 
Which my most time and inward-duteous spirit 
Teacheth this prostrate and exterior bending. 
Godf witness with me, when I here came in, 

And found no course of breath within your majesty, 

How cold it struck my heart ! if I do feign, 

0, let me in my present wildness die ; 

And never live to show the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed ! 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

(And dead almost, my liege, to think you were,) 

I spake unto the crown, as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending, 

Hath fed upon the body of my father; 

Therefore, thou, best of gold, art worst of gold. 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, 

Preserving life in mvtCcinv potable:* 

But thou, most fine, most honowfd, most renown! d, 

Hast eat thyt bearer vp. Thus, my most§ royal liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head ; 

To try with it, — as with an enemy, , 

That had before my face murdcr'd my father, — 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 

If any rebel, or vain spirit of mine 

Did, with the least affection of a welcome, 

Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let Godf for ever keep it from my head ! 



8 



First folio, most. \ (f) First folio, Hcavm. 

First folio, the. ({) First folio omits, most. 



« Med* cine potable :] In allusion to the once prevalent notion that a solution of °-old 
was the " BQverekn'st thing on earth " for bodily ailments, and that " the incorrupti- 
bility of the metal might be communicated to the body impregnated with it," 
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And make me as the poorest vassal is, • 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 

K. Hen. 0 my son ! 
Heaven put it in thy mind, to take it hence, 
That thou might'st win * the more thy father's love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, my son, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well, 
How troublesome it sat upon my head : 
To thee, it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It seem VI in me, 
But as an honour snatehYl with boisterous hand ; 
And I had many living, to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 
Which daily grew to quarrel, and to bloodshed, 
Wounding supposed peace : all these bold fears, a 
Thou see'st, with peril I have answered : 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes the mode : for what in me was purchas'd, b 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 
So thou the garland wear'st successively. 
Yet, though thou stand'st more sure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 
And all thy c friends, which thou must make thy friends, 
Have but their stings and teeth newly ta'en out ; 
By whose fell working I was first advane'd, 
And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced : which to avoid, 
I cut them off; and had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land ; 
Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

(*) First foUo,>>/>/<\ 

a All these bold fears, — ] " Fear," Johnson says, " is here used in the active sense, 
for that which causes fear." Fears are objects of fear; but, by these " bold fears" 
may be meant, " bold feers" that is, allies or companions, in the same sense that we 
apprehend the Icing uses the word in Act I. Sc. 3, of the first portion of this play 

" Shall we buy treason ? and indent with fecrs." 

b Wai purchas'd, — ] Gained by force. Pare/tasr, with our old writers, was obliquely 
used in the sense of goods obtained by dishonest means, or at least by might rather than 
right. 

And all thy friends, — ] Tvrwhitt conjectured we should read " my friends," but 
there is still a difficult y, as the kin- is recommending the prince to ingratiate himself 
with persons whom he tells us immediately afterwards, he has cut off. Monck Mason, 
for " 1 cut them off'," would therefore print " I cut some off." 
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With foreign quarrels ; that action, henee borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so, 
That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 
How I came by the crown, 0 God,* forgive ! 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Hen. My gracious liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me : 
Then plain and right must my possession be ; 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
'Gainst a^l the world will rightfully maintain. 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Warwick, Lords, and others. 

K. Hen. Look, look, here comes my John of Lancaster. 

P. John. Health, peace, and happiness, to my royal father I 

K. Hen. Thou bring'st me happiness, and peace, son John ; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd trunk : upon thy sight, 

My worldly business makes a period. 

Where is my lord of Warwick ? 

P. Hen. My lord of Warwick ! 

K. Hen. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

War. 'T is call'd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K Hen. Laud be to God !* — even there my life must end. (4) 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed, the Holy Land : — 
But, bear me to that chamber ; there I '11 lie ; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE L— Gloucestershire. A Hall in Shallow'* House. 
Enter Shallow, Falstaff, Bardolph, and Page. 

Shal. By cock and pye,(i) sir,f you shall not away to-night. 

What, Davy, I say ! 

Fal. You must excuse me, master Robert Shallow. 

Shal. I will not excuse you; you shall not be excused; excuses 
shall not be admitted ; there is no excuse shall serve ; you shall not 
be excused.— Why, Davy ! 

Enter Davy. 

Davy. Here, sir. 

Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy,— let me see, Davy;— let me sec, 
(*) First folio, heaven. (f) First folio omits, sir. 
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Davy: — let me see; — yea, marry,* William cook, a bid him come 
hither. — Sir John, you shall not be excused. 

Davy. Marry, sir, thus;— those precepts 15 cannot be served: and, 
again, sir, — shall we sow the head-land with wheat ? 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for William cook; are 

there no young pigeons ? 

Davy. Yes, sir. — Here is now the smith's note, for shoeing, and 
plough-irons. 

Shal. Let it be cast, and paid : sir John, you shall not be excused. 

Davy. Now,f sir, a new link to the bucket must needs be had : — 
And, sir, do you mean to stop any of William's wages, about the sack 
he lost the other day at Hinckley fair ? 

Shal. He shall answer it. Some pigeons, Davy ; a couple of 

short-legged hens ; a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, tell William cook. 

Dayy. Doth the man of war stay all night, sir ? 

Shal. Yes, Davy. I will use him well ; A friend i' the court is 
better than a penny in purse. Use his men well, Davy ; for they are 
arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

Dayy. No worse than they are backj-bitten, sir; for they have 
marvellous foul linen. 

Shal. Well conceited, Davy. About thy business, Davy. 

Dayy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor of Win- 
cot § against Clement Pcrkes of the hill. 

Shal. There are many complaints, Davy, against that Yisor ; that 
Yisor is an arrant knave, on my knowledge. 

Dayy. I grant your worship, that he is a knave, sir: but yet, 
God || forbid, sir, but a knave should have some countenance at his 
friend's request. An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, 
when a knave is not. I have served your worship truly, sir, thisf 
eight years ; and if I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave against an honest man, I have but a very little credit with 
your worship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir; therefore, I 
beseech your worship, let him be countenanced 

Shal. Go to ; I say, he shall have no wrong. Look about, Davy. 
[Exit Dayy.] Where are you, sir John ? Come, come, come, off 
with your boots. — Give me your hand, master Bardolph. 

Bard. I am glad to see your worship. 

Shal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind master Bardolph : — 
and welcome, my tall fellow. [To the Page.] Come, sir John. 



Fal. I'll follow you, good master Eobert Shallow. Bardolph, 
look to our horses. [Exeunt Bardolph and Page.] If I were 
sawed into quantities, I should make four dozen of such bearded 
hermits'-staves as master Shallow. It is a wonderful thing, to sec 



a William cook,—] Servants, and the lower orders of people generally, were commonly 
distinguished of old by surnames derived from their respective callings. 
b Precepts — ] War rants. 



[Exit Shallow. 



(*) First folio omits, yea, many. 
m First folio omits, hack. 
(II) First folio, heaven. 




(II) First folio, these. 
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the semblable coherence of his men's spirits and his: they, by 
observing him, do bear themselves like foolish justices ; he, by con- 
versing with them, is turned into a justice-like serving-man : their 
spirits are so married in conjunction with the participation of society, 
that they flock together in consent,* like so many wild geese. If I 
had a suit to master Shallow, I would humour his men, with the 
imputation of being near their master ; b if to his men, I would 
curry with master Shallow, that no man could better command his 
servants. It is certain, that either wise bearing, or ignorant carriage, 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another : and therefore, let 
men take heed of their company. I will devise matter enough out 
of this Shallow, to keep prince Harry in continual laughter, the 
wearing-out of six fashions, (which is four terms, or two actions,) 
and he shall laugh without* inferralhnns. 0, it is much, that a lie, 
with a slight oath, and a jest with a sad brow, will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his shoulders! 0, you shall see him 
laugh, till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up. 
Shal. [Within.'] Sir John! 

Fal. I come, master Shallow ; I come, master Shallow. 

[Exit Falstaff. 

SCENE II. — Westminster. A Boom in the Palace. 
Enter Warwick, and the Lord Chief Justice. 

War. How now, my lord chief justice ? whither away ? 
Ch. Just. How doth the king ? 
War. Exceeding well ; his cares are now all ended. 
Ch. Just. I hope, not dead. 

War. He 's walked the way of nature ; 

And, to our purposes, he lives no more. 

Ch. Just. I would his majesty had call'd me with him : 
The service that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed, I think, the young king loves you not. 

Ch. Just. I know he doth not, and do arm myself, 
To welcome the condition of the time ; 
Which cannot look more hideously upon me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy. 

Enter Prince John, Prince Humphrey, Clarence, 
Westmoreland, and others. 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead Harry : 
0, that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen ! 
How many nobles then should hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort ! 

Ch. Just. Alas ! I fear, all will be overturn'd. 

(*) First folio, with. 
*> Thcyfloclc together in consent, — ] In agreement, in union. 

h Beins near their master ;] Tins may mean either resembling their master \ or being 
able to influence him. 
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P, John. Good morrow, cousin Warwick, good morrow. 

P. Humph, ami Cla. Good morrow, cousin. 

P. John. We meet like men that had forgot to speak. 

War. We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

P. John. Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 

Ch. Just. Peace be with us, lest we be heavier ! 

P. Humph. 0, good my lord, you have lost a friend, indeed : 
And I dare swear, you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow ; it is sure, your own. 

P. John, Though no man be assured what grace to find, 
You stand in coldest expectation : 
I am the sorrier ; wxmld 't were otherwise. 

Cla. Well, you must now speak sir John Falstaff fair, 
Which swims against your stream of quality. 

Ch. Just. Sweet princes, what I did, I did hi honour, 
Led by the impartial* conduct of my soul ; 
And never shall you see, that I will beg 
A ragged and forestalPd remission. — a 
If truth and upright innocency tail me, 
1 11 to the king my master that is dead, 
And tell him who hath sent me after him. 

War. Here comes the prince. 

Enter King Henry V. 

Ch. Just. Good morrow ; and Godf save your majesty ! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think. — 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear ; 
This is the English, not the Turkish court ; 
Not Amurath an Amurath(2) succeeds, 
But Harry, Harry. Yet be sad, good brothers. 
For, to speak truth, it very well becomes you ; 
Sorrow so royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fashion on, 
And wear it in my heart. Why then, be sad : 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be assur'd, 
1 11 be your father and your brother too ; 
Let me but bear your love, I '11 bear your cares. 
Yet J weep, that Harry 's dead ; and so will I : 

(*) First folio, imperial. (f) First folio, heaven. (j) First folio, But. 

* A ragged and forestall'd remission. — ] Raggcd'm this place means base, ignominious, 
as in Shakespeare's eighth sonnet : — 

" Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 
Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; " 

but of "forestalled remission" we believe the import is yet to be sought. That it was 
a familiar expression is evident, for it occurs twice in Massinger, (in "The Duke of 
Milan," Act III. Sc. 1 ; and in " The Bondman," Act III. Sc. 3 ;) though in neither 
ease does the context assist us to its meaning. 
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But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears, 
By number, into hours of happiness. 

Princes.* We hope no other from your majesty. 

King. You all look strangely on me : — and you most ; 
You are, I think, assur'd I love you not. [To the Lord Chief Justice. 

Ch. Just. I am assur'd, if I be measur'd rightly, 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 

King. No! 

How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me ? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir of England ! Was this easy ? 
May this be wash'd in Lethe, and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me : 
And, in the administration of his law, 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your highness pleased to forget my place, 
The majesty and power of law and justice, 
The image of the king whom I presented, 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment ; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench ; 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person : 
Nay, more ; to spurn at your most royal image, 
And mock your workings in a second body. 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours ; 
Bo now the father, and propose a son: 
Hear your own dignity so much profan'd, 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd ; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And, in your poAver, soft silencing your son : 
After this cold considcrancc, sentence me ; 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state, 
What I have done, that misbecame my place, 
My person, or my liege's sovereignty. 

King. You are right, justice, and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore still bear the balance, and the sword: 
And I do wish your honours may increase, 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. 
So shall I live to speak my father's words ,* 

» Princes.] The prefix to this speech in the quarto is Bro. for u Brothers and in 
the folio, "John, &c.;" it was intended to be spoken by aU the Princea, together* 
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Happy am I, that have a man so bold, 

That dares do justice on my proper son: 

And no t* less happy, having such a son, 

That tvould deliver up his greatness so 

Into the hands of justice. — You did commit mc : 

For which, I do commit into your hand 

The unstain'd sword that j t ou have us'd to bear ; 

With this remembrance, — That you use the same 

With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done 'gainst me. There is my hand ; 

You shall be as a father to my youth ; 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear ; 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 

To your well-practis'd, wise directions. 

And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you ; — 
My father is gone wild into his grave, 8 
For in his tomb lie my affections ; 
And with his spirit sadly I survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world ; 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity, till now ; 
Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the sea ; 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
Now call we our high court of parliament ; 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best-govern'd nation ; 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us ; 

In which you, father, shall have foremost hand. — 

\_To t/w Lord Chief Justice. 

Our coronation done, we will accite, 

As I before remember'd, all our state : 

And (Godf consigning to my good intents,) 

No prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say, — 

Heaven shorten Harry's happy life one day. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— Gloucestershire. The Garden of Shallow's House. 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Silence, Bakdolph, 
the Page, and Davy. 
Shal. Nay, you shall see mine orchard ; where, in an arbour, we 
will eat a last year's pippin of my own grafting, with a dish of cart- 
ways, and so forth ; — come, cousin Silence ; — and then to bed. 

(*) First folio, no. (t) First folio, heaven. 

» My father is gone wild into his grave — ] He means, because he has exchanged his 
own wildness, burying it in that grave, for his father's seiious spirit. 
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Fal. 'Fore God,* you have here a goodly dwelling, and a rich. 

Shal. Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beggars all, sir J ohn : 
— marry, good air— Spread, Davy ; spread, Davy : well said, Davy. 

Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses ; he is your serving-man, 
and your husband. 

Shal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, sir John. — 
By the mass,f I have drunk too much sack at supper :— a good varlet. 
Now sit down, now sit down : — come, cousin. 

Sil. Ah, sirrah! quoth-a,— we shall [Singing. 

Do nothing bid eat, and make good cheer, 
Andirraise heaven for the merry year; 
When flesh is cheap and females dear, 
And lusty lads roam here and there, 
So merrily, 
And ever among so merrily. 

Fal. There 's a merry heart ! — Good master Silence, I '11 give you 
a health for that anon. 

Shal. Give \ master Bardolph some wine, Davy. 

Davy. Sweet sir, sit; [Seating Bardolph and the Page at another 

table, .] I '11 be with you anon : — most sweet sir, sit. Master page, 

good master page, sit: proface! a What you want in meat we'll 
have in drink. But you must§ bear; the heart's all. [Exit 

Shal. Be meny, Master Bardolph; — and my little soldier there, 
be meny. 

Sil. Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; h [Singing. 

For women are shrews, both short and tall; 
'Tis merry in hall, when beards wag ally 0 

And welcome merry shrove-tide. 
Be merry, be merry, &c. 

Fal. I did not think, master Silence had been a man of this 
mettle. 

Sil. Who I ? I have been meny twice and once, ere now. 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. There is a dish of leather-coats for you. d 

[Setting them before Baudolph. 

Shal. Davy, — 

(*) First folio, omits 'Fore God. (f) First folio omits, By the mass. 
{%) First folio, Good. ({) First folio oniits, must. 

n FrofiiiT !] An Italian phrase, si^nifyin^ much good may it do you, and equivalent to 
our "welcome." It is found in Florio's Dictionary, "Buon pro vi faccia, much good 
may it do you," and in many of the early writers. 

b My wife has all;] So the old copy. Farmer suggested wc should read, " My wife 's 
as all." 

o 'Tis merry in hall, &o.J This rhyme is of great antiquity. "War ton found it in a 
poem by Adam Davie, called " The Life of Alexander : " — 
" Merrie swithc it is in hall 
"When the berdes waveth all." 

d Leather-coats.] Apples usually known as russciincs. 
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Davy. Your worship ? — I '11 be with you straight. 

[To Barb.]— A cup of wine, sir? 

SlL. A cup of wine, that's brisk and fine, [Singing. 

And drink unto the leman mine; 

And a merry heart lives long -a. 

Fal. Well said, master Silence. 

Sil. An* we shall be merry, now comes in the sweet of the night. 
Fal. Health and long life to you, master Silence ! 

Sil. Fill the cup, and let it come; 

Pll pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

SHAL. Honest Bardolph, welcome : if thou want'st any thing, and 
wilt not call, beshrew thy heart. — Welcome, my little tiny thief ; 
[To the Page.] and welcome, indeed, too. — I'll drink to master 
Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes about London. 

Davy. I hope to see London once ere I die. 

Bard. An* I might see you there, Davy, — 

Shal. By the mass,f you '11 crack a quart together. Ha ! will you 
not, master Bardolph ? 

Bard. Yes, sir, in a pottle pot. 

Shal. I thank thee : — the knave will stick by thee, I can assure 
thee that : he will not out ; a he is true bred. 
Bard. And I '11 stick by him, sir. 

Shal. Why, there spoke a king. Lack nothing : be merry. 
[Knocking heard.'] Look, who's at door there, ho! who knocks? 

[Exit Davy. 

Fal. Why, now you have done me right. 

[To Silence, who drinks a lumper. 

Sil. Do me right, [Singing. 

Ail d dub me knight 
Samingo^ 

Is 't not so ? 
Fax. 'T is so. 

Sil. Is 't so ? Why then, say an old man can do somewhat. 

(*) first folio omits, If (f) First folio, By the mass. 

» He will not out; he is true bred.] A sportsman's saying applied to hounds, and 
which serves to expound Gadshill's expression: — 

" Such as can hold in."— Henry IV. Part I. Act. II. Sc. 1. 

" If they run it endways orderly and make it good, then when they hold in together 
merrily, we say, They are in crie." — Turbervile's "Bookc of Hunting" 

b Samingo.'] Silence is in his cups, or he would probably have sung San Domingo. 
Domingo, for some unexplained reason, was an old burden to topers' songs and catches. 
Thus in " Summer's Last WiU and Testament," 1600 

" Monsieur Mingo for quaffing doth surpass 
In cup, in can, or glass; 
God Bacchus, do me right, 
And dub me knight, 

Domingo." 
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Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. An* it please your worship, there's one Pistol come from 
the court with news. 

Fal. From the court ? let him come in. — 

Enter Pistol. 

How now, Pistol ? 

Pist. Sir John, God save you ! f 

Fal. What wind blew you hither, Pistol ? 

Pist. Not the ill wind which blows no man J to good— Sweet 
knight, thou art now one of the greatest men in the realm. 
Sil. By 'r lady,§ I think 'a be ; but a goodman Puff of Barson. 
Pist. Puff? 

Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base ! — 
Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend, 
And || helter-skelter have I rode to thee ; 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fal. I pr'ythee now, deliver them like a man of this world. 

Pist. A foutra for the world, and worldlings base ! 
I speak of Africa, and golden joys. 

Fal. 0 base Assyrian knight, what is thy news ? 
Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof. 

Sil. And Robin Rood, Scarlet, and John. [Sings. 

Pist. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 
Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies' lap. 

Swat,. Honest gentleman, I know not your breeding. 

Pist. Why then, lament therefore. 

S wat, . Give me pardon, sir ; — if, sir, you come with news from the 
court, I take it, there is but two ways ; either to utter them, or to 
conceal them. I am, sir, under the king, in some authority. 

Pist. Under which king, Bezonian? b speak, or die. 

Shal. Under king Harry. 

Pist. Harry the fourth ? or fifth ? 

Shal. Harry the fourth. 

Pist. A foutra for thine office ! — 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king ; 
Harry the fifth 's the man. I speak the truth. 
When Pistol lies, do this ; and fig me, c like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal. What ! is the old king dead ? 

Pist. As nail in door : the things I speak are just. 

(*) First folio, If. f First folio, Save you, sir. % First folio, none. 
({) First folio, Indeed. (||) First folio omits, And. 

a But goodman Puff—] This is, except goodman, &c. 

b liezonian ?] A term of contempt derived, it is thought, from the Italian bisoqno, 
which Cotgrave explains, u a filthie knave, or clowne, a raskaU, a bisonian, base 
humoured scoundrel." 

e And fig me, — ] This odious gesture, the Spanish higas dar, was performed by 
thrusting out the thumb between the fore and middle finger. See note ( c ), Vol.1, p. 214. 
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Fal. Away, Bardolph ; saddle my horse. — Master Robert Shallow, 
choose what office thou wilt in the land, 't is thine. — Pistol, I will 
double charge thee with dignities. 

Bard. 0 joyful day ! — I would not take a knighthood for my 
fortune. 

Pist. What I 1 do bring good news ? 

Fal. Carry master Silence to bed. — Master Shallow, my lord 
Shallow, be what thou wilt, I am fortune's steward. Get on thy boots ; 
well ride all night: — 0, sweet Pistol: — Away, Bardolph. [Exit. 
Bard.] — Come, Pistol, utter more to me ; and, withal, devise some- 
thing to do thyself good. — Boot, boot, master Shallow ; I know the 
young king is sick for me. Let us take any man's horses ; the laws 
of England are at my commandment. Happy are they which have 
been my friends ; and woe unto my lord chief justice ! 

Pist. Let vultures vile seize on his lungs also ! 
Wliere is tlie life that late I led * say they : 

Why, here it is ; welcome these* pleasant days. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— London. A Street. 

Enter Beadles, dragging along Hostess Quickly, and 
Doll Tear-sheet. 1 * 

Host. No, thou arrant knave ; I would I might die, that I might 
have thee hanged : thou hast drawn my shoulder out of joint. 

1 Bead. The constables have delivered her over to me ; and she 
shall have whipping-cheer enough, I warrant her : there hath been 
a man or two lately killed about her. 

Doll. Nut-hook, nut-hook, c you lie. Come on ; 1 11 tell thee what, 
thou damned tripe-visaged rascal ; an| the child I now go with, do 
miscarry, thou hadst better thou hadst struck thy mother, thou paper- 
faced villain ! 

Host. 0 the lord,{ that sir John were come ! he would make this 
a bloody day to somebody. But I pray God,§ the fruit of her womb|| 
miscarry ! 

1 Bead. If it do, you shall have a dozen of cushions again ; you 
have but eleven now. Come, I charge you both go with me ; for the 
man is dead, that you and Pistol beat among you. 

Doll. I '11 tell thee what, thou thin man in a censer ! I will have 
you as soundly swinged for this, you blue-bottled rogue ; you filthy 
famished correctioner ! if you be not swinged, I'll forswear half- 
kirtles. 

1 Bead. Come, come, you she knight-errant, come. 

(*) First folio, (hose. (t) First folio, if. ftj First folio omits, the lord. 
(j) First folio, I would. (||) First folio inserts, mig h t. 

* Where is the life that late I led, — ] This scrap from some old ballad is sung also by 
Petruchio in " The Taming of the Shrew," Act IV. Sc. 1. 

k Enter Beadles, &c] The stage direction in the quarto, is " Enter Sincklo and three 
or foure officers ;" and the name of Sincklo is prefixed to the speeches of the Beadle, or 
as the folio calls him, officer. Sincklo was an actor of Shakespeare's company. 

* Nut-hook, — ] This appears to have been a cant title formerly for a beadle or 
catchpoll. 
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Host. 0, that right should thus overcome might! Well; of 
sufferance comes ease. 

Doll. Come, you rogue, come ; bring me to a justice. 

Host. Yes ; come, you starved blood-hound ! 

Doll. Goodman death ! goodman bones ! 

Host. Thou atomy* thou ! 

Doll. Come, you thin thing ; come, you rascal ! 

1 Bead. Veiy well. [Exeunt 

SCENE V— A public Place near Westminster Abbey. 



1 Groom. More rushes, more rushes. 

2 Groom. The trumpets have sounded twice* 

1 Groom. It will be two o'clock ere they come from the coronation : 
despatch, despatch, f [Exeunt Grooms. 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, and the Page. 

Fal. Stand here by me, master Robert Shallow ; I will make the 
king do you grace : I will leer upon him, as he comes by ; and do 
but mark the countenance that he will give me. 

Pist. God} bless thy lungs, good knight ! 

Fal. Come here, Pistol ; stand behind me, — 0, if I had had time to 
have made new liveries, I would have bestowed the thousand pound I 
borrowed of you. [To Shallow.] But 't is no matter; this poor 
show doth better ; this doth infer the zeal I had to see him. 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. It shows my earnestness in affection. 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. My devotion. 

Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth. 

Fal. As it were, to ride day and night ; and not to deliberate, 
not to remember, not to have patience to shift me. 
Shal. It is most certain. 

Fal. But to stand stained with travel, and sweating with desire to 
see him: thinking of nothing else; putting all affairs else in 
oblivion; as if there were nothing else§ to be done, but to see him. 

Pist. 'Tis semjier idem, for absque hoc nihil est: 
'T is all in every part. 

Shal. 'T is so, indeed. 

Pist. My knight, I will inflame thy noble liver, 
And make thee rage. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in base durance, and contagious prison ; 

HaM thither by most mechanical and dirty hand : — 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den with fell Alecto's snake, 

For Doll is in ; Pistol speaks nought but truth. 

(*) First folio, anatomy. (f) First folio omits these two words. 



Enter two Grooms, st reiving rushes. 
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Fal. I will deliver her. [Shouts without, and the trumpets sound. 
Pi ST. There roar'd the sea, and trainpet-elangor sounds. 

Enter the King, and his train, the Chief Justice among them. 

Fal. God save thy grace, king HaV! my royal Hal. 

Pist. The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of fame ! 

Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy ! 

King. My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

Ch. Just. Have you your wits? know you what 'tis you speak ? 

Fal. My king ! my Jove ! I speak to thee, my heart ! 

King. I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool, and jester! 
I have long dream'd of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-sweird, so old, and so profane ; 
But, being awake, 1 do despise my dream; 
Make less thy body hence, a and more thy grace ; 
Leave gormandizing ; know, the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men : — 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest ; 
Presume not, that I am the thing I was : 
For God* doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have tura'd away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company. 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me ; and thou shalt be as thou wast, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 
Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, — 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, — 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 
For competence of life, I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 
We ^ill, — according to your strength, and qualities, — 
Give you advancement. (3) — Be it your charge, my lord, 

[To the Chief Justice. 

To sec perform'd the tenor of our word. — 

Set on. [Exeunt King, and his train. 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound. 

Shal. Ay, marry, sir John ; which I beseech you to let me have 
home with me. 

Fal. That can hardly be, master Shallow. Do not you grieve at 
this ; I shall be sent for in private to him : look you, he must seem 
thus to the world. Fear not your advancement ; I will be the man 
yet, that shall make you great. 

Shal. I cannot perceive how; unless you should give me your 
doublet, and stuff me out with straw. I beseech you, good sir John, 
let me have five hundred of my thousand. 



(*) First folio, heairu. 
a Hence,—] That is, henceforward. 
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Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word: this that you heard, was 
but a colour. 

Shal. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, sir John. 
Fal. Fear no colours ; go with me to dinner. Come, lieutenant 
Pistol ; — come, Bardolph : — I shall be sent for soon at night. 

Re-enter Prince John, the Chief Justice, Officers, &c. 
Ch. Just. Go, carry sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; (4) 
Take all his company along with him. 
Fal. My lord, my lord, 

Ch. Just. I cannot now speak : I will hear you soon. 
Take them away. 

Pist. Se fortuna me tormenta, la speranza me contenta. 

{Exeunt Fal. Shal. Pist. Bard. Page, and Officers. 

P. John. I like this fair proceeding of the king's : 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for ; 
But all are banish'd, till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 

Ch. Just. And so they are. 

P. John. The king hath caird his parliament, my lord. 
Ch. Just. He hath. 

P. John. I wall lay odds, — that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords, and native fire, 
As far as France : I heard a bird so sine:, 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. 
Come, will you hence ? {Exeunt 



EPILOGUE. 

Spoken ly a Dancer. 

First, my fear ; then, my court'sy : last, my speech. My fear is 
your displeasure ; my court'sy, my duty ; and my speech, to beg your 
pardons. If you look for a good speech now, you undo me : for what 
I have to say, is of mine own making ; and what, indeed, I should 
say, will, I doubt, prove mine own marring. But to the purpose, 
and so to the venture. — Be it known to you, (as it is very well,) I 
was lately here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray your patience 
for it, and to promise you a better. I did mean, indeed, to pay you 
with this ; which, if, like an ill venture, it come unluckily home, I 
break, and you, my gentle creditors, lose. Here, I promised you, I 
would be, and here I commit my body to your mercies: bate me 
some, and I will pay you some, and, as most debtors do, promise you 
infinitely. 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will you command 
me to use my legs ? and yet that were but light payment, — to dance 
out of your debt. But a good conscience will make any possible 
satisfaction, and so will I. All the gentlewomen here have forgiven 
me ; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen do not agree with 
the gentlewomen, which was never seen before in such an assembly. 
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One word more, I beseech you. If you be not too much cloyed 
with fat meat, our humble author will continue the story, with sir 
John in it, and make you merry with fair Katharine of France : 
where, for any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless 
already he be killed with your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man. My tongue is weary; when my 
legs are too, I will bid you good night: and so kneel down before 
you ; — but, indeed, to pray for the queen, (l) 



• 
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ACT I. 

(1) Scene IT.— The Lord Chief Justice.'] This was Si* William Gascoigne, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, to whom tradition ascribes the honour of having vindicated 
the authority of the law, by committing Prince Henry to prison for insulting him in 
the execution of his office. According to Holinshed, whom Shakespeare copied, the 
prince on this occasion so far forgot himself and the dignity of the judge, as actually to 
strike him on the seat of judgment. " Where on a time hee stroke the chief e justice on 
the face with hisfistc, for emprisoning one of his mates, he was not only committed to 
straighte prison him selfe by the sayde chief Justice, but also of his father putte out of 
the privic counsell and banished the eourte." The blow was probably an exaggeration, 
as it is not mentioned in the earliest and most interesting account of the incident which 
we possess, that by Sir Thomas Elvot, in his collection of moral discourses, entitled 
** The Governor," which is as follows : — 

"A good Judge, a good Prince, a good King. — The most renouned Prince, King 
Henry the Fift, late King of Englande, duringe the lyfe of his father was noted to be 
fierce, and of wanton courage. It happened, that one of his servants, whom he favoured 
well, was for felony by him committed arreyned at the King's Bench; whereof the 
prince being advertized, and incensed by light persons about him, in furious rage came 
hastily to the barre, where his sen-aunt stood as a prisoner, and commaunded him to 
be ungived and sette at libertie. Whereat all men were abashed, reserved the chiefe 
Justice, who humbly exhorted the Prince to be contented that his servaunt might be 
•ordered, according to the aunciente lawes of this realmc : or if he would have him saved 
from the rigour of the lawes, that he should obtayne, if he might, of the long his father 
his gracious pardon, whereby no Law or Justice should be derogate. 

"With which aunswere the Prince nothing appeased, but rather more inflamed, 
endeavoured himsclfe to take away his servaunt. The Judge, considering the perilous 
example and inconvenience that might thereby ensue, with a valyant spirite and 
courage, commaunded the Prince uppon his alleagauncc, to leave the prisoner and depart 
his way ; at which commaundemet the Prince beinge set all in a furve, all chaufed, and 
in a terrible maner, came up to the place of Judgement, men thinking he would have 
slain the Judge, or have done to him some domage : But the Judge sitting still without 
moving, declaring the majestic of the King's place of Judgement, and with an assured 
and bold countenaunce, had to the Prince these words following : 4 Sir, remember your 
selfe. I keepe hecre the place of the king your sovereigne lord and father, to whom ye 
owe double ooedience : wherefore eftsoones in his name, I charge you to desist of vour 
wilfulnesse and unlawfull enterprise, and from hencefoorth give good example to those 
which hereafter shall be your proper subjects. And now, for your contcmpte and dis- 
obedience, goe you to the prison of the Kin go's Bench, where unto I commit you, and 
remaine ye there prisoner until pleasure of the kinge your father be further knowen/ 
With which words being abashed, and also wondering at the marvailous gravitie of 
that worshipful Justice, the noble Prince laying his we ap one aparte, doing reverence 
departed and went to the Kinge' s Bench as he was commaunded. Whereat his ser- 
vaunts disdayned, came and shewed to the King al the whole affayre, whereat he a 
whiles studying, after as a man all ravished with gladnesse, holding his eyes and 
handes up towards heaven, abrayded with a loud voice : * 0 mercifull God, how much 
am I bound to your infinite goodness, specially for that you have given me a judge 
who feareth not to minister Justice, and also a son who can suffer scmblably and obey 
Justice.' " 

For this occurrence, which Shakespeare repeatedly adverts to in the play, he had, 
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then, historical authority— hut in making Henry, upon his accession to the throne, 
magnanimously forgive and re-appoint the lord chief justice : — 

' i You did commit me : 

For which, I do commit into your hand 
The una tain' d sword — " 

he has rendered himself amenable to the charge of departing from history for the sake 
of elevating his hero. It is true, indeed, that Sir William Gascoigne survived King 
Henry, notwithstanding his biographers have fixed his death to have happened the 17th 
of December, 1412; for Mr. Foss, in his "Judges of England," has shown, first, that 
he is judge in a case reported in Hilary term, 1413 ; secondly, that he was summoned 
to the first parliament of Henry V., in Easter, 1413 ; and, lastly, that his will has been 
found in the ecclesiastical court at York, bearing date, December 15th, 1419: but it is 
equally indisputable that he was not present at the parliament in question, and that 
the appointment of his successor, Sir William Hank ford, took place March 29th, 1413, 
only eight days after Henry's accession, and ten days before his coronation. 

u The peculiar period chosen for this act," Mr. Foss observes, u aud its precipitancy 
in contrast with the delay in issuing the new patents to the other judges, tend strongly 
to show that it resulted 'from the king's peremptory mandate, rather than Gascoigne's 
personal choice ; and, consequently, to raise a suspicion that the indignity he had laid 
upon the prince was not 1 washed m Lethe and forgotten' by the king." 

It is just to add that Sir William Gascoigne's claim to the distinction of having 
punished the wild young prince is not undisputed. In the memorandum book of Sir 
liobert Markham, preserved in the British Museum, u Add. MSS. 18,721," the first few 
leaves contain numerous extracts from early historians respecting Sir John Markham, a 
judge of the Common Pleas, in the time of Henry IV. and Henry V., at the end of which 
the writer remarks: — ** Xow, tin.' reason 1 have thus diligently inquired into the autho- 
rities among the historians, concerning the name of the judge that committed Henry V., 
then Prince of Wales, is, because my own father alwais persisted in it as a tradition in 
our family, that it was Sir John Markham whom the prince struck, for which he was 
• committed." 

(2) Scene II. — Setting my knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had lied in my 
throat if I had said so.] To lie in the throat, an expression which is frequently met 
with in Shakespeare, and other of our early writers, appears to have borne a deeper 
meaning than is usually supposed. In a curious old treatise on War and the Duello, 
which has escaped the researches of all the commentators, entitled " Vallo Libro 
GoNtinente appertenentic ad Capitanii. retenere § fortificare una Gitta co bastioni con 
noui artifieii de fuoco aggioti, come nclla tabola appare, |* de diatrsc sorte poluere, et de 
expugnare una Citta co poti, scale, argani, trobc, trenciere, artegliare, cane, dare auisa 
menti senza mcsso alio amico, fare ordinanzc, baitaglioni, Et ponti de disjida con lo 
pingcre, opera molto utile con la cxperientia de Varte militare," 1524, there is a chapter 
in the part devoted to the duello, which is headed " Dela Divisione del Mentiue," 
and which contains the following remarks on giving the lie : — 

" Eda notare che uno honesto mentirc se suole dire tu non dice il uero, anchora ue e 
laltro mentire dicendo tu ne menti per la gola, & laltro mentirc se dice tu ne menti per 
la gola como ad un tristo, laltro anchora se dice tu ne menti p la gola como ad un tristo 
che tu sei, siche luno procede dallaltro, & luno e diflerente dallaltro, prendendo el caso 
che un dicessi tu, ne menti per la gola como un tristo, no se intede chel sia tristo, ma 
che lhabia mentito come fa un tristo in "ulla uolta, & lui non deue combattere per 
querela chel sia ditto tristo, ma dicendo tu ne menti per la gola, come un tristo che tu 
sei la querela e de cobattere che li e ditto tristo per causa che dice tu sei." 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene I. — For thy walls, a pretty slight droll cry, or the story of the prodigal, or 
the German hunting in water-work, is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings, and these 
fly-bitten tapestries.'] In this, and in another passage where he declares his recruits to 
be 1 ' slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth," Falstaff intimates the subjects 
usually found in the decoration of houses formerly. The mural- painting referred to, 
appears to have both preceded and followed the use of tapestry-hangings ; and it also 
became a substitute for them, when it was executed on loose cloths to be suspended 
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against the walls. In palaces and mansions, both the art and the subject were of a 
much superior kind. Martial scenes, classical and romantic histories, armorial ensigns; 
or heraldical devices, adorned the apartments of the great ; and, not unfrequently, 
moral sentences in Latin, French, or English, were inscribed in golden letters on richly- 
coloured panels. All of which would have been out of place m any such houses as that 
referred to bv Falstaff : where the popular taste was shown in familiar Scripture narra- 
tives, forest-sports, or scenes of broad humour. There is a curious indication of this- 
difference of decoration in the two poems called " Chaucer's Dream ; in one of which, 
the author, imagining an apartment embellished in the highest style of art, says that 
it was — 

" Full well depainted 

And all the walls with colours fine, 
Were painted to the text and glose, 
And all the Romaunt of the Rose." 

In the second poem, on his waking, he sees nothing better in his own chamber — 

" Save on the walls old portraiture 
Of horsemen, hawkis, and houndis, 
And hurt dere, all full of woundis." 

It is thus evident that hunting-subjects had been commonly employed, in the four- 
teenth century, for the adornment of interiors; and " The German Hunting" appears 
to have been one of the most popular of the class at the period. There is more than one 
explanation to be offered of tnis expression. The first is, that it implied no more than 
the representation of a chase after the manner of the Germans, as*if the passage had 
been written, 44 your German hunting : " and the picture might then have consisted of 
a wild-boar hunt, in a German forest, taken from some old foreign print. But the 
words may possibly have reference to the famous German legend of 44 The Wild Hunts- 
man," which had, perhaps, found its way to England during the reign of Elizabeth. 

There can be no doubt, from the very name, that the 44 drolleries " proposed by 
Falstaff" for the garniture of 11 The Boar's Head," were some of those scenes of coarse 
humour which the painters of the Dutch school introduced, between the end of the six- 
teenth, and the middle of the seventeenth century. They comprised representations of 
low tavern-parties, soldiers' quarters, country-fairs and mountebanks ; and in some of 
them apes and cats were represented as drinking, playing on musical instruments, or 
acting as constables and watchmen. There were several very common specimens of this 
kind of tavern-painting formerly existing in an apartment of 44 The Elephant " in Fen- 
church Street. 

(2) Scene II. — A red lattice.] The lattice, or crossed laths, the ordinary denotement 
of an ale-house, was probably derived from the ancient sign of the chequer s, common 
among the Romans. The designation, Douce remarks, 44 is not altogether lost, though 
the original meaning of the word is, the sign being converted into a green lettuce; of 
which an instance occurs in Brownlow Street. Holborn. In The Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Lawrence Lucifer, the old Batchiler of Limbo, at the end of the * Blacke Bookc/ 
1604, 4to, is the following passage : 4 — watched sometimes ten houres together in an 
ale-house, ever and anon peeping forth, and sampling thy nose with the red Lattis.' " 

(3) Scene TV.— 

TTlien Arthur first in court — 
And teas a worthy ki)tg.~\ 

The old ballad of which Sir John hums a snatch, was one in honour of Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, and is given at length in Percy's Reliques, vol. i. p. 198, ed. 1767, and with 
the tune to which it was sung, in W. Chappell's Popular Music, &c, I. 271. The 
opening stanza runs : — 

44 When Arthur first in court began, 
And was approved king, 
By force of armes great Victory ea wanne, 
* And conquest home did bring." 

(4) Scene IV.— Quoit him down, Bardofoh. like a shove-groat shilling.'] The follow- 
ing is Strutt's account of Shove-groat, which appears to have been originally played 
with the silver groat, and afterwards with the broad shilling of Edward VI. 44 Shove- 
groat, named also Slyp-groat, and Slide-thrift, are sports occasionally mentioned by 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and probably were analogous to the 
modem pastime called Justice Jervis, or Jarvis, which is confined to common pot-houses, 
and only practised by such as frequent the tap-rooms. It requires a parallelogram to be 
made witli chalk, or by lines cut upon the middle of a table, about twelve or fourteen 
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inches in breadth, and three or four feet in length ; which is divided, latitudinally, into 
nine equal partitions, in every one of which is placed a figure, in regular succession, 
from one to nine. Each of the players provides himself with a smooth halfpenny, 
which he places upon the edge of the table, and striking it with the palm of his hand, 
drives it towards the marks ; and according to the value of the figure affixed to the par- 
tition wherein the halfpenny rests, his game is reckoned ; which generally is stated at 
thirty-one, and must be made precisely : if it be exceeded, the player goes again for 
nine, which must also be brought exactly, or the turn is forfeited ; and if the halfpenny 
rests upon any of the marks that separate the partitions, or overpasses the external 
boundaries, the go is void." 

(5) Scene IV.— 

Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days /] 

This is the beginning of a mournful ballad, of which we append the first and last 
stanzas, said to have been composed by Anne Boleyne, but which Ritson thought was 
more likely to have been written by her brother, George, Viscount Rochford, who was 
reputed to be the author of several poems, song?, and sonnets. Mr. W. Chappell 
(Popular Music, &c, vol. i. p. 238) has published the first stanza, with the tune, from a 
manuscript of the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. 

" 0 Death, rocke me on slepe, 
Bring me on quiet reste, 
Let passe my veryc giltless goste, 

Out of my carefull brest ; 
Toll on the passinge bell, 
Ringe out the dolefull knell, 
Let the sound my dethe tell, 
For I must dye, 
There is no remedye, 
For now I dye." 

" Farewell my pleasures past, 
Welcum my present payne, 
I fele my torments so increse, 
That lyfe cannot remayne. 
Cease now the passing-bell, 
Rong is my doleful knell, 
For the sound my deth doth tell. 
Deth doth draw nye, 
Sound mv end dolefully, 
For now I dye." 

(6) Scene IV. — Bartholomew boar-pig .~] Roast pig, even down to the middle of the 
last centurv, appears to have constituted one of the staple attractions of Bartholomew 
fair. See Ben Jonson's play of " Bartholomew Fair," and D'Avenant's burlesque poem 
on a long vacation : — 

" Now London's chief, on sadle new, 
Rides to the Fare of Bartholcmew ; 
He twirles his chain, and looketh big, 
As if to fright the Head of Tig, 
That gaping lies on greasy stall." — Folio 1673. 

(7) Scene IV. — Flap-dragons.'] The sport of placing a plum or raisin in a shallow 
dish of spirit, and then setting light to it, and while the whole was in a flame, snatch- 
ing out theflap-drar/on, as it was called, with the mouth, was borrowed from the Dutch. 
Our gallants, who vied with each other in disgusting extravagances while toasting their 
mistresses, improved upon the Dutch practice, by making even a candle's end into a 
flap-dragon, and swallowing that off. An allusion to this, and another frantic absurdity 
of the fast youths of former times— that of puncturing then amis, and drinking the 
health of their charmers in blood, occurs in an old ballad, called " The Man in the Moon 
drinks Claret :" — 

u Bacchus the father of drunken nowlcs, 
Full mazers, beakers, glasses, bowls, 
Greasic flap-dragons, iiamish upsefricsc, 
With healths stab'd in arms upon naked knees." 
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ACT III. 

(1) Scene II.— I was once of Clcmenfs-inn.] This Inn was>so called, says Stow, 
"because it standeth near to St. Clement's Church, but nearer to the fair fountain called 
Clement's Well." How long before 1479, nineteenth of Edward IV., it was occupied by 
students of the law is not known, but that it had been so inhabited for some time pre- 
viously is quite certain ; and we have the testimony of Strype to show that in after- 
times the roisterers of the Inns of Court fully maintained the reputation which Shallow 
took so much pride in claiming for himself and his fellow swinge-bucklers : Here 
about this Church," he is speaking of St. Clement's, " and in the parts adjacent, were 
frequent disturbances by reason of the unthrifts of the Inns of Chancery, who were so 
unruly on nights, walking about to the disturbance and danger of such as passed along 
the streets, that the inhabitants were fain to keep watches. In the year 1582, the 
Eecorder himself, with six more of the honest inhabitants, stood by St. Clement's 
Church, to see the lanthom hung out, and to observe if he could meet with any of these 
outrageous dealers." — Strype's Stow, vol. ii. p. 108, ed. 1755. 

(2) Scene II.— I saw him break Skogan's head.'] Some of the commentators con- 
tend there were two Skogans, one — 

1( A fine gentleman, and a master of arts, 

Of Henry the Fourth's time, that made disguises 
For the king's sons, and writ in ballad royal 
Daintily well," &c. 

as described by Ben Jonson in his Masque of " The Fortunate Isles." This was Henry 
Scogan. The other, John Scogan, whom Holinshcd mentions as " a learned gentleman 
of Edward the Fourth's reign, student for a time in Oxford, of a pleasaunte witte, and 
bent to mery devises, in respect whereof he was called into the courte, where guiding 
himselfe to his naturall inclination of mirthe and pleasaunt pastime, he plaied many 
sporting parts," &c. 

Others believe there was but one poet of the name, and that the compositions attri- 
buted to the supposed Scogan of Edward the Fourth's time were written by him of 
Henry IV. It is needless to prolong the controversy. There was certainly a book pub- 
lished in the reign of Henry VIII. by Andrew Borde, called u Scoggin's Jests," which 
was reprinted in 1565 ; and the father of these jokes was no doubt considered by Shake- 
speare and his auditory as a court -jester of a former period, whether in the reign of 
Henry IV. or Edward IV. was not material. 

(3) Scene II. — Our watch-word was. Hem, boys /] There was an old rollicking 
song, whose burden, hem, boys, hem ! still lingered in Justice Shallow's memory, and of 
which the only verse now extant is quoted by Brome in Iris comedy of A Jovial Crew, 
or the Merry Beggars, first acted in 1641 : — 

u There was an old fellow at Waltham Cross, 
"Who merrily sung when he liv'd by the loss, 
He never was heard to sigh with liey-ho, 
But sent it out with a hey trolly-lo! 
He cheer' d up his heart, when his goods went to wrack, 
With a hem, boys, hem I and a cup of old sack," 

Act II. Sc. 1. 

Mr. Chappell ("Popular Music of the Olden Time," i. 262), acquaints us with the in- 
teresting fact, that the original air to which the above burden was sung, is the same 
still heard in the well-known chorus, — 

" A very good song, and very well sung ; 
Jolly companions every one." 

(4) Scene II.— I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show.] Arthur's show appears 
to nave been an exhibition performed by a band of Toxophilites, calling themselves 
44 The Auncient Order, Society, and Unitie laudable of Prince Arthure and his Knightly 
Armory of the Bound Table," the associates of which took the names of the knights who 
figure in the famous romance, and were fifty-eight in number. Their ordinary place of 
rendezvous was Mile End Green, for ages the snot chosen by the Londoners for their 
martial sports and exercises, but they occasionally presented their spectacle in Smith- 
field, and in other parts of the city. Of the origin of this Society nothing is known ; but 
from a passage in the dedication of a rare tract by Richard Robinson, its historian and 
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poet, we learn that it was confirmed by charter under Henry VIII.; who, "when he 
sawe a good archer indecde, he chose him, and ordained such a one for a knight of this 
order." That it nourished in Shakespeare's time is proved by the following extract 
from a treatise on the training of children, by Richard Muloaster (15S1), Master of St. 
Paul's School, where the writer, expatiating on the utility of Arckerie as a preservative 
of health, says : — "how can I but prayse them, who professe it throughly, and main- 
taine it nobly, the friendly and frank fellowship of Prince Arthur's Knights, in and 
about the citie of London ? which, if I had sacred to silence, would not my good friend 
in the citie, Maister llewgh Only, and the same my noble fellow in that order, Syr 
Launcelot, at our next meeting have given me a some noddo, being the chief furthcrer 
of the fact which I commend, and the famousest knight of the ' fellowship which I am of. 
Nay, would not even rthur himselfe, Maister Thomas Smith, and the whole 

table of those well-known knights, and most active archers, have laid in their challenge 
against ' their fellow- k n ig hi, if speaking of their pastime, I should have spared their 
names?" 

The complacencv with which Justice Shallow refers to his personification of poor Sir 
Dagonet, who in the romance is the fool of King Arthur, is charmingly characteristic, 
and must have been highly relished by an auditory familiar with all the personages of 
La Morte d'Arthun. 



(5) Scene H. — And now is this Vice's dagger become a squire.] The following par- 
ticulars concerning the old stage favourite, called the Vice, are mainly taken from an 
instructive article on the subject, in Mr. Collier's "History of English Dramatic 
Poetry." Mr. Douce is of opinion that the name was derived from the nature of the 
character ; and certain it is that he is represented most wicked by design, and never 
good but by accident. As the Devil now and then appeared without the Vice, so the 
Vice sometimes appeared without the Devil. M alone tells us that " the principal 
employment of the Vice was to belabour the Devil ;" but although he was frequently so 
engaged, he had also liigher duties. He figured now and then in the religious plays of 
a later date; and in The Life and Repentance of Mar y Magdalen, 156 7, he performed 
the part of her lover, before her conversion, under the name of Infidelity ; in King 
Dar%m % 1565, he also acted a prominent part, by his own impulses to mischief, under 
the name of Iniquitv, without any prompting from the representative of the principle of 
evil. Such was the* general style of the Vice, and as Iniquity he is spoken of by Shake- 
speare ("Richard III." III. 1,) and Ben Jonson ("Staple of News," second Intemiean) . 
The Vice and Iniquity seem, however, sometimes to have been distinct persons, * and he 
was not unfrequently called by the name of particular vices : thus, in Lusty Inventus, 
the Vice performs the part of Hypocrisy; in Common Conditions, he is called Conditions; 
in Like Will to Like, he is named Nichol Newfangle ; in The Trial of Treasure, his 
partis that of Inclination; in All for Monty, he is called Sin ; in Tom Tyler and his 
Wife. Desire ; and in Appius and Virginia, Haphazard. 

Gilford designates the Vice " the Butfoon of the Old Mysteries and Moralities," as if 
he had figured in the Miracle-plays represented at Chester, Coventry, York, and else- 
where. Malone, also, speaks of him as the u constant attendant " of the Devil in " the 
ancient religious plays;" but the fact is, that the Vice was wholly unknown in our 
religious plays, which have hitherto gone by the name of Mysteries. The Life and 
Repentance of Mary Magdulm, and King Darius, already mentioned as containing the 
character of the Vice, were not written until after the reign of Mary. The same 
remark will apply to the Interlude of Queen Hester, 1561, which differs from other 
religious plays, inasmuch as the Vice there is a court-jester and servant, and is named 
Hardydardy. 

On the external appearance of the Vice, Mr. Douce has observed, that, " being gene- 
rally dressed in a fool's habit," he was gradually and undistinguishably blended with 
the domestic fool. Ben Jonson, in his Devil is an Ass, alludes to this very circum- 
stance, when he is speaking of the fools of old kept in the houses of the nobility and 
gentry : — 

" fifty years agone and six, 

"When every great man had his Vice stand by him 
In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger ! " 

The Vice here spoken of was the domestic fool of the nobility about the year 1560, to 
whom also Puttenham, in his Arte of English Foesic, alludes under the terms "buffoon 
or vice in plays." 

In the first Intermean of Ben Jonson* s Staple of News, Mirth leads us to suppose that 
it was a very common termination of the adventures of the Vice, for him to be carried 
off to hell on the back of the Devil : "he would carry away the Vice on his back, quick 



* In the play of " Histriomastix," 1610, we read " Enter a roaring Devil with the 
Vice on his back, Iniquity on one hand, and Juvenilis on the other." 
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to hell, in every play where he came." In The longer thou livest the more Fool thou 
art, and in Like Will to Like, the Vice is disposed of nearly in this summary manner. 
In King Darius, the Vice runs to hell of his own accord, to escape from Constancy, 
Equity, and Charity. According to Bishop Harsnet, in a passage cited by Malone, the 
Vice was in the habit of riding and beating the Devil, at other times than when he was 
thus carried against his will to punishment. 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene II.— I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason.] Holinshcd's account of the 
insurrection does not, perhaps, directly implicate Prince John in this unparalleled breach 
of faith and honour; but it cannot be forgotten that the earl was acting under the 
orders of his general. . . 

" The archbishop, accompanied with the Erie Marshall, devised certaine articles ot 
Buch matters as it was supposed, that not onely the commonaltie of the Realme, but also 
the Nobilitie, found themselves agrieved with : which articles they shewed first unto 
such of their adherents as were neare aboute them, and after sent them abrode to theyr 
friendes further of, assuring them that for redresse of such oppressions, they wouldc 
shedde the last droppe of bloud in theyr bodyes, if neede were. The Archbishop not 
meaning to stay alter he saw hymseli'e accompanied with a greate number of men, 
that came flocking to Yorke to take his parte in this quarrell, forthwith discovered 
his enterpriee, causing the articles aforesayde to be set up in the publicke streetes of the 
Citie of Yorke and upon the gates of the monasteries, that eche man might under- 
stande the cause that moved him to rise in armes against the King, the reforming 
whereof did not yet apperteyne unto him. Hereupon knights, esquiers, gentlemen, 
yeomen, and other of the commons, * * * * assembled togither in great numbers, and the 
Archbishop comming forth amongst them clad in armor, encouraged, exhorted, and, by 
all means he coulde, pricked them forth to take the enterprise in hand, * * * * and 
thus not only all the citizens of York, but all other in the countries about that wore 
able to bear weapon, came to the Archbishop, and to the Erie Marshal. Indeed, the 
respect that men had to the Archbishop, caused them to like the better of the cause, 
since the gravitie of his age, his integrity of life, and incomparable learning, with the 
reverend aspect of his amiable personage, moved all menne to have him in no small 
estimation. The King advertised of these matters, meaning to prevent them, left his 
journey into "Wales, and marched with al speed towards the north partes. Also Raufe 
Nevill, Erie of Westmerlande, that was not farre off, togither with the lorde John of 
Lancaster the king's sonne, being enformed of this rebellious attempt, assembled 
togither such power as they might make, * * * * and comming into a plaine within 
the forest of Galtree, caused theyr standarts to be pight downe in like sort as the Arch- 
bishop had pight his, over agaynst them, being farre stronger in number of people than 
the other, for (as some write) there were of the rebels at the least 20 thousand men. 
When the Erie of Westmerlande pereeyved the force of adversaries, and that they lay 
still and attempted not to come forwarde upon him, he subtilly devised how to quail 
their purpose, and foorthwith dispatched Messengeres unto the Archbyshoppe to under- 
stande the cause as it were of that greate assemble, and for what cause contrarye to the 
kings peace they came so in armor. The Archbishop answered, that he tooke nothing in 
handc agaynste the king's peace, but that whatsover he did, tended rather to advaunce 
the peace and quiet of the common wealth, than otherwise, and where he and his com- 
pame were in armes, it was for fearc of the Icing, to whom hee could have no free accesse 
by reason of such a multitude of flatterers as were about him, and therefore he main- 
teyned that his purpose was good and profitable, as well for the king himselfe, as for 
the realme, if men were willing to understand a truth : and herewith hee shewed 
forthe a skroll in which the articles were written, wherof before ye have heard. The 
Messengers returning unto theEarle of Westmerlande shewed him what they had heard 
and brought from the Archbishop. When he had read the articles, hee shewed in word 
and countenance outwardly that he lyked of the Archbyshoppes holy and vertuous 
intent and purpose, promising that he and his woulde prosecute the same in assysting the 
Archebishop, who rejoycing hereat, gave credite to the Earle, and perswaded the Earle 
Marshall agaynst hyfl will as it were to go with him to a place appoynted for them to 
common togyther. Here when they were mette with like number on eyther part, the 
articles were reade over, and without any more adoe, the carle of Westmerlande and 
those that were with him, agreed to doe theyr best to see that a reformation might bco 
had, according to the same. The Earle of Westmerlande using more policie than the 
rest : well (sayde he) then our travaile is come to the wished ende : and where our 
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people have beene long in armour, let them depart home to their wonted trades and 
occupations : in the meane time let us drinke togyther, in signe of agreement, that the 
people on both sydes may see it, and know that it is true, that we be light at a 
poynt. They had no sooner shaked handes togither, but that a knight was sent streight- 
wayes from the Archbishop to bring wordc to the people that there was peace concluded, 
commanding eche man to lay aside his armes, and to resort home to their houses. The 
people beholding such tokens of peace, as shaking of handes, and drinking togither of 
the Lordesin loving manner, they bi'ing alivadie wearied with the llnaeeustomed truvell 
of warrc; brake up their fielde and returned homewardes ; but in the meane time 
whilest the people of the Archbishoppes side withdrew away, the number of the con- 
trarie part increased, according to order given by the earle of Westmorland, and yet 
the Archbishop perceyved not that he was deceyved, untill the Earl of Westmerland 
arrested both trim and the earle Marshall with diverse other. * * * The Archbishop 
and the Earle Marshall were brought to Pomfrct to the king, who in this meane while 
was advanced thither with his power, and from thence he went to Yorke, whither the 
prisoners were also brought, and there beheaded the morrow after Whitsundaie in a 
place -without the citie, that is to understand, the Archbishop himselfe, the Earle 
marshall, Sir John Lampleie, and Sir Robert Plumpton. Unto all which persons 
though indemnitie were promised, yet was the same to none of them at anie hand per- 
formed. By the issue hereof, I meane the death of the foresaid, but spcciallie of the 
archbishop, the prophesie of a sickelie canon of Bridlington in Yorkeshire fell out to be 
true, who darklie inough foretold this matter, and the infortunate event thereof in 
these words hereafter following, saieng : — 

JPaccm tractabunt, sed fraudem subtcr arabunt, 
Pro nulla marca y salvabitur ille hicrarcha" 

(2) Scene III. — A good sherrissack hath a two-fold operation in it.'] When we 
consider how familiar nearly everybody in this country must have been with the 
wine called Sac/:, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, it seems remarkable 
that any doubt should exist as to what that liquor really was; yet, after all the labour 
and research expended by the commentators on the older dramatists, the question is 
still not positively determined. The reason of this uncertainty appears to be, that when 
Sack was the universal wine sold in London and other great cities, the simple name 
was enough to distinguish it ; one kind only was expressed, because one kind only was 
intended. But as commercial enterprise and maritime discovery became extended, 
other wines were introduced, very different from the genuine Sack, but which were 
assumed to have the same characteristics and qualities, and which therefore received the 
generical name, though occasionally with a local distinction prefixed to it, until at 
length its original meaning became indefinite, if not altogether unknown. In the 
slight notices of Sack contained in his " Illustrations of Shakespeare," Mr. Douce 
observes that there are two principal questions on the subject: first, w r hether Sack was 
known in the time of Henry IV. ; second, whether it was a dry or a sweet wine, 
when this play was written. The first of these inquiries is altogether valueless, 
inasmuch as Shakespeare certainly never contemplated the historical age of Henry IV., 
but exhibited only the manners of his own time. The second question is relevant, and 
deserves attention. 

It would weary the reader, however, and occupy far too much space, to insert a tithe 
of the passages collected from the old writers in illustration of the qualities of Sack. 
The most descriptive and important are before us, and the conclusions deducible 
from them appear to be, that Sack, properly so called, was a Spanish wine, and hence 
was named Snerris, or Xeres Sack ; that it was a hot, stimulating, and especially dry 
wine, from which last quality its name of Sack (sec) was indubitably derived ; that the 
name was also expressive of a class of wines comprehending several very different 
species of Sack, some of which were usually medicated or prepared according to the taste 
of the drinker ; and that the genuine old Sack in reality close! v resembled, if it were not 
indeed the very same liquor as the modern sherry, the simple name of which was not 
older than the end of the seventeenth century :— * 

11 The next that stood up, with a countenance merry, 
Was a pert 6ort of wine that the moderns call Sherry." 

Bacchanalian Sessions, 1693. 

That Sack, in the general meaning of the name, was a Spanish vine, is established, 
without going beyond the older dictionaries. Florio, in defining the liquor called " Tibi- 
drago," says that it is " a kind of strong Spanish wine, or Sacke; we call it Itubiedavy" 
A name, by the way, which does not appear to have been noticed by any authors who 
have written on wines. Cotgrave translates sack into " Yin aV Espagne Coles 
renders the word " Vinnm Hispanicum and Minsheu gives it the same signification 
in eleven languages, as if that were to be regarded as the best explanation in all. 
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Of its hot and stimulating qualities, we need no further evidence than the copious 
and eloquent eulogy of Falstatf in the present speech, and Herrick's " Welcome" and 
"Farewell to Sack," published in 1648; and its dryness, by which is to be under- 
stood the contrary of a sweet wine, is sufficiently indicated both by its name, and by the 
practice of sweetening and preparing it for different purposes, or according to the taste 
of the imbiber. Sack <ai<1 siu/ar, bund Saclc f and Sack-posset are well-known names of 
these preparations, and even the "lime in the sack/' which Sir John condemns as a 
vile adulteration, may be shown to belong to the same class of medicated liquors. 

Dr. Venner, 1622, considered the sugar which was occasionally added to the Sack to 
be quite as much of a medicine as a luxury; but Fyncs Moryson, in 1617, regarded it 
as simply indicative of the national liking for sweetness in general. " Clownes and 
vulgar men only," he remarks, "use large drinking of beere, or ale; but gentlemen 
garrawsc only in wine; with which they mix sugar; which I never observed in any 
other place or kingdom to be used for that purpose. And, because the taste of the 
English is thus delighted with sweetness, the wines in taverns,— for I speak not of 
raerchantes' or gentlemen's cellars — are mixed at the filling thereof, to make them 
pleasant." 

The next artificial preparation of Sack, the " burning" it, seems to have been designed 
partly to warm the liquor, partly to enrich the flavour, and partly to abate the strength 
of the spirit ; but it was probably a slight process, that simple preparation only, to 
which Falstaff refers, when he says, " Go, brew me a pottle of sack finely;" a brewage 
altogether different to the elaborate concoction called Sack-posset, the excellence of 
which, however, — the method of making it in Shakespeare's days, and the proper hour 
when it ought to be found in perfect projection — will oe more fittingly set forth in the 
commentary on "The Merry Wives of Windsor," where the "posset" is twice 
mentioned. 

(3) Scene IV.— 

they do observe 

JJnfathcfd heirs, a)id loathly births of nature.'] 

This passage has been strangely misunderstood. By] loathly births of nature, are, of 
course, meant, mo)istrous mis-shapen productions of nature. Such prodigies, we 
know, from the many broadside descriptions of them which are registered in the books 
of the Stationers 1 Company, or are still extant, and from the good-humoured sarcasms 
of Shakespeare — U A strange fish ! Were I in England now, {as once I tvas,) and 
had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver : there 
would this monster make a man; any strange beast there makes a man," — possessed an 
extraordinary fascination for our credulous and sight-loving forefathers. But the 
unfathered heirs, whom Prince Humphrey is alarmed to see the people reverence, were 
rertaiu so-called prophets, who pretended to have been conceived by miracle, like 
Merlin — 

" And, sooth, men say that he was not the sonne 
Of mortall syre or other living wight, 
But wondrously begotten, and begoune 
By false illusion of a guilefull spright 
On a faire lady Nonne, that whilomc hight 
Matilda, daughter to Pubidius 
Who was the lord of Mathtraval by right, 
And coosen unto king Ambrosius ; 
Whence he indued was with skill so merveilous." 

Faerie Qiwenc, III. 3, St. 13. 

and assumed, on that account, to be endowed, like him, with the prophetic character. 
Walter Scott, it will be remembered, imputes a kindred origin to his wizard Hermit, 
Brian, in "The Lady of the Lake" — 

" Of Brian's birth strange tales were told," &o. 

Canto III. St. 5. 

And Montaigne refers to such supposed miraculous conceptions in his Essay entitled the 
Apology for Raymond Sebond, " In Mahomet's religion, by the easie beleefe of that 
people, are many Merlins found ; That is to say,fatherles children ; Spiritual children, 
conceived and borne devinely in the wombs of virgins, and that in their language beare 
names, importing as much." — " Florio's Montaigne," folio, 1603, p. 308. 

If the meaning here attributed to the expression mfather'd heirs, be that intended by 
the poet, it may, perhaps, afford a key to another in'" The Merry Wives of Windsor," 
Act V. Scene 5, which has been long discussed, but never yet explained, — 

" You orphan heirs of fixed destiny." 
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(4) Scene IV.— 

War. ' Tis calVd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K. Hen. Laud be to God ! — even there my life must end.] 

In looking at this representation of Henry's death, in connection with the beginning 
of his dramatic history , we are reminded of the words of the Duke of Ephesus, at the end 
of 41 The Comedy of Errors," "Why, here begins his morning story right." The king- 
discovers in the present scene, that one reason at least for his pressing forward an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, was the fulfilment of a prediction that he should die in 
Jerusalem. Such a prophecy, as to the death of an important personage, appears to 
have been not unusual in the middle ages ; and a remarkable illustration of it is on 
record, concerning Pope Sylvester II. Cardinal Benno states, that when he inquired of 
spiritual agency as to the length of his life, he was assured that he should not die until 
he had said mass at Jerusalem ; on which he promised himself a very long existence. 
In the fifth year of his pontificate, however, a.d. 1003, he happened to celebrate mass 
in the church called " The Holy Cross in Jerusalem;" and there he was suddenly taken 
ill, and soon after died. Holinshed seems to doubt the prediction respecting Henry IV. 
"Whether this was true, that so he spake as one that gave too muen credit to foolish 

grophesies and vaine tales, or whether it was faincd, a3 in such cases it commonlie 
appeneth, we leave to the admired reader to judge." There does not appear, however, 
to be any sufficient reason to doubt either that such a prediction was uttered, or that 
Henry declared it. His purpose of levying " a power of English" to recover the city of 
Jerusalem from the infidels, was universally known, and the prophecy, that he would 
die there, seemed to be a very natural conclusion, and a politic flattering <>f his design 
as well. Henry had brought forward this measure at a very early period of his reign, 
and it continued to be "the ruling passion strong in death." Shortly before he wa$ 
attacked by apoplexy at Eltham, about Christmas, 1413, he held a council at White- 
friars, which ordered the fitting out of ships and galleys, and other preparations to be 
made for the voyage. And even after his partial recovery, when " hee was taken with 
his last sicknesse, he was making his prayers at Sainte Edwardes shrine, there as it were 
to take his leave, and so toproceede forme on hys ioumey ;** and was then " so suddaynely 
and grcevouslie taken that suche as were about him, feared least he would have dyed 
presently, wherefore to relieve him if it were possible, they bare him into a chamber 
that was nexte at hand, belonging to the Abbot of Westminster, where they layd him on 
a pallet before the fier, and used all remedyes to revive him : at length, hee recovered 
hvs speeche, and understanding and perceiving himselfe in a strange place which he 
knew not, hee willed to know if the chamber had any particular name, whereunto 
aims were was made, that it was called 'Jerusalem.' Then saide the king, laudes be 
gvven to the father of heaven, for now I knowe that I shall dye heere in thys 
chamber, according to the prophecie of me declared, that I shoulde depart this life in 
Jerusalem." * * * 

It is quite possible that his early and active military employment in foreign countries 
might have given the first impetus to Iris design of an expedition to Palestine; but it is 
still more probable that he contemplated it as a meritorious atonement for the means by 
which he had obtained the crown. 

The effigy of Henry IV. upon his tomb at Canterbury, is considered to be the most 
splendid of our regal series. No doubt was entertained that the King was really buried 
there, until the discovery by Wharton of a MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
written by Clement M'ayclestone, a contemporary and an ecclesiastic, entitled — "A 
History of the Martyrdom of Archbishop Scroop," in which the following passage 
occurs : — 

"Within thirty days after the death of the said king Henry the Fourth, a certain 
man of his household came to the house of the Holy Trinity at Houndcslow to eat, and 
the standers-by discoursing of that king's probity of life, the aforesaid person made 
answer to an esquire, whose name was Thomas Maydestone, then sitting at the same 
table, God knows whether he tvas a good man; but this I certainly know, that when his 
body was carried from Westminster towards Canterbury, in a small vessel to be buried, 
I was one of the three persons that threw his body into the sea between Berhyng and 
Gravcsend. And he added, confirming it with an oath,— So great a storm of wind and 
waves came upon us, that many noblemen that followed us in eight small vessels, were 
dispersed, and narrowly escaped the danger of death. But we that were with the body 
despairing of our lives, by common consent threw it into the sea, and a great calm ensued; 
but the chest it was in, covered with cloth of gold, we carried in very honourable manner 
to Canterbury, and buried it. The monks of Canterbury may therefore say. The tomb of 
TCin o- Henry the Fourth is with us, but not his body, as Peter said of holy David, 
Acts°ii. Almighty God is witness and judge that I, Clement Maydestone, saw that 
man, and heard him swear to my father, Thomas Maydestone, that all above-said was 
true." 

It had long been the wish of historians and antiquaries to test the value of this story, 
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and at length on the 21st of August, 1832, the tomb was opened by the cathedral 
authorities, when the body was found cased in lead, within a rude elm ^coffin, so much 
larger than necessary, that the intervening spaces were filled with nay-bands. On 
removing the wrapper, " to the astonishment of all present, the face of the deceased 
icing was seen in remarkable preservation. The nose elevated, the cartilage even 
remaining, though, on the admission of the air, it sunk rapidly away, and had entirely 
disappeared before the examination was finished. The skin of the chm was entire, of 
the consistence and thickness of the upper leather of a shoe, brown and moist ; the beard 
thick and matted and of a deep russet color." 



ACT V. 

(1) Scene I— By cock and pye.] This popular adjuration was once supposed to 
refer to the eacred name, and to the table of services in the Romish Church, called The 
Tie: but it is now thought to be what Hotspur termed a mere " protest of pepper- 
gingerbread," as innocent as Slender' s, "By these gloves," or "By this hat." In 
44 Soliman and Perseda," 1599, it occurs coupled with mouse-foot; "By cock and pie 
and mouse-foot;" and again, in "The Plaine Man's Pathway to Heaven," by Arthur 
Dent, 1607, where we have the following dialogue: Asunetus — "I know a man that 
will never swear but by cock or py, or mouse-foot. I hope you will not say these be 
oaths. For he is as honest a man as ever brake bread. You shall not hear an oath 
come out of his mouth." Theologus — "I do not think he is so honest a man as you 
make him. For it is no small sin to swear by creatures." The Cock and Pye, i.e., and 
Magpie, was an ordinary ale-house sign, and may thus have become a subject for the 
vulgar to swear by. Douce, however, ascribes to it a less ignoble origin, and his inter- 
pretation is much" too ingenious to be passed in silence : — 14 It will, no doubt, be recol- 
lected, that in the days of ancient chivalry it was the practice to make solemn vows or 
engagements for the performance of some considerable enterprise. This ceremony was 
usually performed during some grand feast or entertainment, at which a roasted peacock 
or pheasant being served up by ladies in a dish of gold or silver, was thus presented to 
each knight, who then made the particular vow which he had chosen, with great solem- 
nity. When this custom had fallen into disuse, the peacock nevertheless continued to 
be a favourite dish, and was introduced on the table in a pie, the head, with gilded 
beak, being proudly elevated above the crust, and the splendid tail expanded. Other 
birds of smaller value were introduced in the same manner, and the recollection of the 
old peacock vows might occasion the less serious, or even burlesque, imitation of swear- 
ing not only by the bird itself but also by the pie; and hence probably the oath by cock 
and pic, for the use of which no ver\ old authority can be found." The vow to the pea- 
cock had even got into the mouths of such as had no pretensions to knighthood. Thus 
in The merchant's second tale, or the history of Bcryn, the host is made to Bay, — 

m I make a vowe to the pecock there shal wake a foul mist." 

(2) Scene II.— 

This is the English, not the Turkish court; 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry, Harry.] 

Amurath the Third, who was the seventh Emperor of the Turks, died in 1595, and the 
people, being disaffected to his eldest son, Mahomet, and inclined to a younger one, the 
death of the emperor was kept secret for some days by the Janissaries, until Mahomet 
come from Amasia to Constantinople. On his arrival, he was saluted Emperor by the 
Bassas and others with whom he was a favourite ; whereupon, without informing his 
brothers of their father's demise, he invited all of them to a solemn entertainment, and 
there had them strangled. Mr. Malone conceives it highly probable that Shakespeare 
alludes to this transaction in the present passage, and that the period when it happened 
may fix the date of the play to the beginning of the year 1596. There is no solid reason, 
however, for believing that the poet had this particular circumstance in his mind, or 
that it is in any way connected with the date of the piece. The barbarous and unnatural 
custom which prevailed among the Turkish kings and emperors, of slaughtering all 
their brethren and nearest kinsmen, on coming to the throne, that they might relieve 
themselves from the apprehension of competitors, originated many years before with 
Bajazet, son to Amurath the First (third emperor of the Turks), and it is much more 
likely that Shakespeare in this instance referred to a general practice, rather than to a 
special event. 
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(3) Scene V.— 

We xcilU — according to your strength, and qualities, — 
Give you advancement.'] 

There is a speech somewhat similar to this in the corresponding scene of " The famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth : M — 

4 " Ah Tom, your former life grieves me, 

And makes me to abandon and abolish your company for ever, 
And therefore not upon pain of death to approch my presence, 
By ten miles space, then if I heare well of you, 
It may bee I will doe somewhat for you, 
Otherwise looke for no more favour at my hands 
Then at any other mans." 

Both dramatists were indebted for the incident to Holiushcd, who records it as 
follows : — * ' Immediately after that hee was invested Kyng, and had receyved the 
Crowne, he determined with himselfe to putte upon him the shape of a new man, turn- 
ing insolencie and wildnesse into gravitie and sobernesse ; And whereas hee hadde passed 
his youth in wanton pastime and riotous misorder, with a sort of misgoverned mates, 
and unthriftie plavfeers, he nowe banished them from his pi-esence (not unrewarded nor 
yet unpreferred), inhibiting them uppon a greatc payne, not once to approche, lodge, or 
sojourn within tenne miles of his Courte or mansion ; and in their places he elected and 
chose men of gravitie, witte, and high policie, by whose wise counsell, and prudent 
advertisement, he might at all times rule to his honoure, and governe to his profvte ; 
whereas if he should have reteined the other lustie companions aboute him, he doubted 
least they might have allured him to such lewde and lighte partes, as with them before- 
tynie he had youthfully used." 

(4) Scene V. — Go, carry sir John Falstajf to the Fleet.'] "Everybody wall agree 
with Dr. Johnson in the impropriety of FalstafFs cruel and unnecessary commitment to 
prison. The king had already given him a fit admonition as to his future conduct, and 
banished him to a proper distance from the court. We must suppose therefore that the 
chief justice had far exceeded his royal master's commands on this occasion, or that the 
king had repented of his lenity. The latter circumstance would indeed augur but 
unfavourably of the sovereign's tuture regard to justice ; for had he not himself been a 
partaker, and consequently an encourager, of FalstafFs excesses?" — Douce. 



EPILOGUE. 

(1) And so kneel down, $r.] At the termination of the performance, from a very 
early period, it was customary for the players to kneel down and pray for then patrons, 
the king or queen, or House of Commons, &c. Hence probably, as Steevens suggests, 
the Vivant Mex et Megina, still appended at the bottom of the play-bills. Thus, at the 
end of " Apius and Virginia," 1575 : — 

M Beseeching God, as duty is, our gracious queene to save, 
The nobles and the commons eke, with prosperous life I crave." 

Again in Middleton's " A Mad World, my Masters : " — 

" This shows like kneeling after the play ; I praying for my lord Owemuch, and his 
good countess, our honourable lady and mistress." 

And also in 11 New Custom : "— 

" Preserve our noble Queen Elizabeth, and her counsell all." 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 



ON THE 

FIRST AND SECOND PARTS OF KING HENRY IV. 



" None of Shakespeare* s plays are more read than the First and Second Parts of 
Henry the Fourth. Perhaps no author has ever in two plays afforded so much 
delight. The great events are interesting, for the fate of kingdoms depends 
upon them ; the slighter occurrences are diverting, and, except one or two, 
sufficiently probable : the incidents are multiplied with wonderful fertility of 
invention, and the characters diversified with the utmost nicety of discernment, 
and the profound est skill in the nature of man. 

" The prince, who is the hero both of the comick and tragick part, is a young 
man of great abilities and violent passions, whose sentiments are right, though 
his actions are wrong ; whose virtues are obscured by negligence, and whose 
understanding is dissipated by levity. In his idle hours he is rather loose than 
wicked ; and when the occasion forces out his latent qualities, he is great 
without effort, and brave without tumult. The trifler is roused into a hero, 
and the hero again reposes in the trifler. This character is great, original, 
and just. 

" Percy is a rugged soldier, cholerick, and quarrelsome, and has only the 
soldier's virtues, generosity and courage. 

" But Falstaff, unimitated, unimitable Falstaff, how shall I describe thee ? 
Thou compound of sense and vice ; of sense which may be admired, but not 
esteemed ; of vice which may be despised, but hardly detested. Falstaff is a 
character loaded with faults, and with those faults which naturally produce 
contempt. He is a thief and a glutton, a coward and a boaster, always ready 
to cheat the weak, and prey upon the poor ; to terrify the timorous, and insult 
the defenceless. At once obsequious and malignant, he satirizes in their absence 
those whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar with the prince only as an 
agent of vice, but of this familiarity he is so proud, as not only to be super- 
cilious and haughty with common men, but to think his interest of importance 
to the duke of Lancaster. Yet the man thus corrupt, thus despicable, makes' 
himself necessary to the prince that despises him, by the most pleasing of all 
qualities, perpetual gaiety ; by an unfailing power of exciting laughter, which 
is the more freely indulged, as his wit is not of the splendid or ambitious kind, 
but consists in easy scapes and sallies of levity, which make sport, but raise no 
envy. It must be observed, that he is stained with no enormous or sanguinary 
crimes, so that his licentiousness is not so offensive but that it may be borne 
for his mirth. 

41 The moral to be drawn from this representation is, that no man is more 
dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, hath the power to please ; and 
that neither wit nor honesty ought to think themselves safe with such a com- 
panion, when they see Henry seduced by Falstaff."-— Johnson. 

" The first part of Henry the Fourth is particularly brilliant in the serious 
scenes, from the contrast between two young heroes, Prince Henry and Percy 
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(with, the characteristical name of Hotspur). All the amiability and attrac- 
tiveness is certainly on the side of the prince : however familiar he makes 
himself with bad company, we can never mistake him for one of them : the 
ignoble does indeed touch, but it does not contaminate him ; and his wildest 
freaks appear merely as witty tricks, by which his restless mind sought to burst 
through the inactivity to which he was constrained, for on the first occasion 
which wakes him out of his unruly levity he distinguishes himself without 
effort in the most chivalrous guise. Percy's boisterous valour is not without a 
mixture of rude manners, arrogance, and boyish obstinacy ; but these errors, 
which prepare for him an early death, cannot disfigure the majestic image of 
his noble youth ; we are carried away by his fiery spirit at the very moment we 
would most censure it. Shakspeare has admirably shown why so formidable a 
revolt against an unpopular and really an illegitimate prince was not attended 
with success : Glendower's superstitious fancies respecting himself, the effemi- 
nacy of the young- Mortimer, the ungovernable disposition of Percy, who will 
listen to no prudent counsel, the irresolution of his older friends, the want of 
unity of plan and motive, are all characterized by delicate but unmistakable 
traits. After Percy has departed from the scene, the splendour of the enter- 
prise is, it is true, at an end ; there remain none but the subordinate partici- 
pators in the revolts, who are reduced by Henry IV., more by policy than by 
warlike achievements. To overcome this dearth of matter, Shakspeare was in 
the Second Part obliged to employ great art, as he never allowed himself to 
adorn history with more arbitrary embellishments than the dramatic form 
rendered indispensable. The piece is opened by confused rumours from the 
field of battle : the powerful impression produced by Percy's fall, whose name 
and reputation were peculiarly adapted to be the watchword of a bold enter- 
prise, make him in some degree an acting personage after his death. The last 
acts are occupied with the dying king's remorse of conscience, his uneasiness 
at the behaviour of the prince, and lastly, the clearing up of the misunder- 
standing between father and son, which make up several most affecting scenes. 
All this, however, would still be inadequate to fill the stage, if the serious 
events were not interrupted by a comedy which runs through both parts of the 
play, which is enriched from time to time with new figures, and which first 
comes to its catastrophe at the conclusion of the whole, namely, when Henry V., 
immediately after ascending the throne, banishes to a proper distance the com- 
panions of his youthful excesses, who had promised to themselves a rich harvest 
from his kingly favour. 

" Falstaff is the crown of Shakspeare's comic invention. He has, without 
exhausting himself, continued this character throughout three plays, and ex- 
hibited him in every variety of situation ; the figure is drawn so definitely and 
individually, that even to the mere reader it conveys the clear impression of 
personal acquaintance. Falstaff is the most agreeable and entertaining knave 
that ever was portrayed. His contemptible qualities are not disguised : old, 
lecherous, and dissolute ; corpulent beyond measure, and always intent upon 
cherishing his body with eating, drinking, and sleeping ; constantly in debt, 
and anything bub conscientious in his choice of means by which money is to be 
raised ; a cowardly soldier, and a lying braggart ; a flatterer of his friends 
before their face, and a satirist behind their backs ; and yet we are never dis- 
gusted with him. We see that his tender care of himself is without any mix- 
ture of malice towards others ; he will only not be disturbed in the pleasant 
repose of his sensuality, and this he obtains through the activity of his under- 
standing. Always on the alert, and good-humoured, ever ready to crack jokes 
on others, and to enter into those of which he is himself the subject, so that he 
justly boasts he is not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others, he is 
an admirable companion for youthful idleness and levity. Under a helpless 
exterior, he conceals an extremely acute mind ; he has always at command 
some dexterous turn whenever any of his free jokes begin to give displeasure ; 
he is shrewd in his distinctions, between those whose favour he has to wiu and 
those over whom he may assume a familiar authority. He is so convinced that 
the part which he plays can only pass under the cloak of wit, that even when 
alone he is never altogether serious, but gives the drollest colouring to his 
love-intrigues, his intercourse with others, and to his own sensual philosophy. 
Witness his inimitable soliloquies on honour, on the influence of wine on 
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bravery, his descriptions of the beggarly vagabonds whom he enlisted, of Justice 
Shallow, &c. Falstaff has about him a whole court of amusing caricatures, who 
by turns make their appearance, without ever throwing him into the shade. 
The adventure, in which the Prince, under the disguise of a robber, compels 
him to give up the spoil which he had just taken ; the scene where the two 
act the part of the King and the Prince ; Falstaff 's behaviour in the field, his 
mode of raising recruits, his patronage of Justice Shallow, which afterwards 
takes such an unfortunate turn : — all this forms a series of characteristic scenes 
of the most original description, full of pleasantry, and replete with nice and 
ingenious observation, such as could only find a place in a historical play like 
the present." — Schlegel. 



THE 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 



PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

"A Most pleasaunt and excellent conceited Comedie, of Syr John 
Fal staff e> and the merrie Wives of Windsor* Entermixed with sundrie 
variable and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh the Welch Knight, Iustice 
Shallow, and his wise Cousin M, Slender. With the swaggering vaine of 
Auncient Pistol!, and Corporall Nym. By William Shakesjoeare. As it 
hath bene diuers times Acted by the right Honorable my Lord Chamber- 
laines seruants. Both before her Maiestie, and else -where. London: 
Printed by T. C. for Arthur Iohnson, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Powles Church-yard, at the signe of the Flower do Leuse and the Crowne, 
1602." Such is the title of the earliest edition of this play, the entry of 
which on the Eegisters of the Stationers' Company is as follows : — 

" 18 Jan., 1601—2. 

" John Busby.] An excellent and pleasant conceited Com medio of Sir 
John Faulstof, and the Merry Wyves of Windesor. 

" Arth. Johnson.] By assignement from John Busbye a book, An 
excellent and pleasant conceited comedie of Sir John Faulstafe and the 
merry wyves of Windsor." 

A second edition of this quarto was published by Arthur Johnson, in 
1619: — "A most pleasant and excellent conceited Comedy, of Sir John 
Falstaffe and the Meriy Wives of Windsor. With the swaggering vaine 
of Ancient Pistoll and Corporall Nym. Written by W. Shakespeare." 
Of the original version of the Merry Wives of Windsor, Mr. Collier says, 
— 1 'It has been universally admitted that the 4to, 1602, was piratical, 
and our conviction is, that like the first edition of 'Henry IV.,' in 1600, 
it was made up, for the purpose of sale, partly from notes taken at the 
theatre, and partly from memory, without even the assistance of any of 
the parts as delivered by the copyist of the theatre to the actors." 
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Mr. HaUiwell and Mr. Knight take a very different view of this edition, 
which, with the earlier editors, they conceive to have been a transcript of 
the play as first produced, and the basis of the complete and admirable 
Comedy as it stands in the folio of 1623. With this opinion most people 
who have well examined the quarto, 1602, will probably concur, though 
few we apprehend are likely to agree with these gentlemen in assigning 
it to a period as early as 1592, upon so slender a foundation as the sup- 
posed connexion between the visit of the Duke of Wurtenburg to England 
in that year, and the imposition practised upon the Host of the Garter by 
some German travellers. If any allusion to a visitor received by the 
Court with so much distinction, were intended, an offensive one would 
hardly have been ventured during the life-time of the Queen. Another 
forbidding consideration to this theory is, its involving the conclusion 
that " The Merry Wives of Windsor" was written and acted before even 
the First Part of " Henry IV.," and that the fat humorist, whose love 
adventures afford so much entertainment, was Oldcastle, and not Fat f staff. 
But the most serious objection to it is, that it strikes at the root of the 
long-cherished tradition, of Elizabeth being so well pleased with the 
Falstaff of "Henry IV.," that she commanded a play to be written, in 
which the knight should be exhibited in love, and was so eager to see it 
acted, that she directed it should be finished in fourteen days. We can 
by no means afford to part with this tradition: it accounts for the many 
evidences of haste observable in the first draft of the piece, and reconciles 
all the difficulties which are experienced in attempting to determine 
whether the incidents are to be taken as occurring before the historical 
plays of " Henry IV.," Parts I. and II., and €i Henry V.," or between any 
two of them, or after the whole. The title of the original sketch, " Syr 
John Falstaff," &c, the " Merry Wives" being at first considered sub- 
ordinate attractions only, and the delineation of Falstaff and his satellites, 
both in that and in the finished version, are to us conclusive as to these 
characters being old favourites with the public; and if we accept the 
pleasant tradition of their revival at the bidding of the Queen, there need 
be no hesitation in receiving them "without regard to their situations 
and catastrophes in former plays." 

Ail excellent reprint of the first edition of "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor," was made by Mr. Halliwell for the Shakespeare Society in 
1842, in the appendix to which he has given the tales from which a few 
of the incidents in this comedy are thought to be derived. These consist, 
L of a story from "Le tredici piacevoli notti del S. Gio. Francesco Stra- 
parola," Svo. Vineg. 1569, vol. i. fol. 47. II. A tale from "H Pecorone di 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino," 4to. Trevig. 1640, fol. 7. III. A story from 
a scarce collection of early English tales, entitled "The Fortunate, the 
Deceived, and the Unfortunate Lovers," 4to, Lond. 1632. IV. Another 
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story from " Le tredici piaceyoli notti del S. Gio, Fr. Straparola," Vineg. 
1569, vol. i. fol. 129. Y. A tale from Tarlton's ' ' Newes out of Purgatorie," 
4to. London, 1590, taken from the preceding novel of " Straparola." Dr. 
Farmer "was of opinion that FalstafTs mishaps with the Merry Wives 
were taken from this story. And, YI. a tale extracted from a rare work, 
called * ' Westward for Smelts," 4to. Lond. 1620, which Malone thought 
led Shakespeare to lay the scene of FalstafTs love adventures at Windsor. 



Sir John Falstaff. 

Fenton, a young Gentleman. 

Shallow, a Country Justice. 

Slender, Cousin to Shallow. 

Ford, > Two Gentlemen dwelling 

Page, ) "Windsor. 

Willlvm Page, a boy, son to Page. 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh Parson. 

Dr. Caius, a French Physician. 

Host of the Garter Inn. 

Bardolph, \ 

Pistol, > Followers of Falstaff. 
Nym, ) 



Robin, page to Falstaff. 
Simple, servant to Slender. 
Rugby, servant to Dr. Caius. 



at 



Mistress Ford. 
Mistress Page. 

Mistress Anne Page, her daughter. 
Mistress Quickly, servant to Dr. Caius. 



Servants to Page, Ford, &c. &c. 



SCENE,— YfiNDSoa, and the parts adjacent. 
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[ACT I. 



ACT L 

SCENE I.— Windsor. Before Page's House. 
Enter Justice Shallow, Slender, and Sir Hugh Eva* t s. 

Shal. Sir Hugh, (l) persuade me not; I will make a Star- 
chamber (2) matter of it : if he were twenty sir John Falstaffs, he 
shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. 

Slen. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram. 

Shal. Ay, cousin Slender, and Cust-aIorum. a 

Slen. Ay, and ratolorum too ; and a gentleman bora, master 
parson ; who writes himself armigero in any bill, warrant, quittance, 
or obligation ; armigero. 

Shal. Ay, that I do ; and have done any time these three hundred 
years. 

Slen. All his successors, gone before him, hath done 't ; and all 
his ancestors, -that come after him, may : they may give the dozen 
white luces in their coat. 

Shal. It is an old coat. 

Eva. The dozen white louses do pecome an old coat well ; it agrees 

2)assant: it is a familiar peast to man, and signifies — love. 
Shal. The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old coat. (3) 
Slen. I may quarter, coz ? 
Shal. You may, by manying. 
Eva. It is marring, indeed, if he quarter it. 
Shal. Not a whit. 

Eva. Yes, per-lady ; if he has a quarter of your coat, there is put 
three skirts for yourself, in my simple conjectures: but that is all 
one : if sir John Falstaff have committed disparagements unto you, 
I am of the church, and will be glad to do my penevolence, to make 
atonements and compromises petween you. 

Shal. The Council shall hear it ; it is a riot. 

Eva. It is not meet the Council hear a riot ; there is no fear of 
Got in a riot : the Council, look you, shall desire to hear the fear of 
Got, and not to hear a riot ; take your vizaments in that. 

Shal. Ha ! o' my life, if I were young again, the sword should 
end it. 

Eva. It is pctter that friends is the sword, and end it : and there 
is also another device in my prain, which, peradventure, prings goot 
discretions with it. There is Anne Page, which is daughter to master 
George* Page, which is pretty virginity. 

(*) Old text, Thomas. 

a Cust-alortim.'] The provincial abbreviation, probably, of Ciistos Hoiulorum. Cor- 
rectly, Shallow's designation was, " Justice of the Peace, and of the Quorum and Custoa 
liotuloruin." 
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Slex. Mistress 11 Anne Page? she has brown hair, and speaks 
small like a woman. 

Eva. It is that fery person for all the 'orld, as just as you will 
desire ; and seven hundred pounds of monies, and gold, and silver, is 
her grandsire, upon his death's-ped, (Got deliver to a joyful resur- 
rections !) give, when she is aple to overtake seventeen years old : it 
were a goot motion, if we leave our pribbles and prabbles, and desire 
a marriage petween master Abraham and mistress Aune Page. 

Shal. Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred pound ? b 

Eva. Ay, and her father is make her a petter penny. 0 

Shal. I know the young gentlewoman ; she has good gifts. 

Eva. Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest master Page : is Fal staff there ? 

Eva. Shall I tell you a lie ? I do despise a liar, as I do despise one 
that is false ; or, as I despise one that is not true. The knight, sir 
John, is there ; and, I peseech you, pe ruled by your well-willers. I 
will peat the door \_Knocks.~] for master Page. What, hoa ! Got pless 
your house here ! 

Enter Page. 

Page. Who's there? 

Eva. Here is Got's plessing, and your friend, and justice Shallow : 
and here young master Slender ; that, pcradventures, shall tell you 
another tale, if matters grow to your likings. 

Page. I am glad to see your worships well : I thank you for my 
venison, master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I zm glad to see you ; much good do it your 
good heart ! I wished your venison better ; it was ill killed. — How 
doth good mistress Page ? — and I thank you always with my heart, 
la ; with my heart. 

Page. Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, I thank you ; by yea and no, I do. 

Page. I am glad to see you, good master Slender. 

Slek. How does your fallow greyhound, sir ? I heard say, he was 
out-run on Cotsale. (4) 

Page. It could not be judged, sir. 

Slen. You'll not confess, you'll not confess. 

Shal. That he will not; — 'tis your fault, 'tis your fault : d — 'tis a 
good dog. 

» Mistress Anne Page 7] So late as to the beginning of the last century an unmarried 
lady was styled Mistress. 

t» Did her grandsire, &c] The foUo gives this and a succeeding speech, " I know the 
young gentlewoman," &e. to Slender. From the context it is evident they belong to 
Shallow. 

c Petter penny.] Better penny was proverbial, but its precise meaning has not come 
down to us. 

d Your fault :] That is, your misfortune. This meaning of the word is illustrated by 
a passage in "Pericles," Act IV. Sc. 3 : — 

"Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where you are like to live. 
Marina. The more my fault, 
To 'scape his hands, where I was like to die." 
It occurs again in the present play, Act. III. Sc. 3, with the same sense : — 
" Page. I would not have your distemper in this kind, for the wealth of "Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford. 'Tis my faulty Master Page ; I suffer for it." 
VOL. II. H 
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Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. Sir, he 's a good dog, and a fair dog ; can there be more 
said ? he is good, and fair.— Is sir John Falstaff here ? 

Page. Sir, he is within ; and I would I could do a good office 
between you. 

Eva. It is spoke as a Christians ought to speak. 

Shal. He hath wronged me, master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. . 

Shal. If it be confessed, it is not redressed : is not that so, master 
Page ? He hath wronged me ; indeed, he hath ; at a word, he hath - y 
believe me ; Robert Shallow, esquire, saith, he is wronged. 

Page. Here comes sir John. 

Enter Sir John Falstaff, Bahdolph, Nth, and Pistol. 

Fal. Now, master Shallow ; you'll complain of me to the king? 
Shal. Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke 
open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kissed your keeper's daughter ! 
Shal. Tut, a pin ! this shall be answered. 

Fal. I will answer it straight : I have done all this : that is now 
answered. 

Shal. The Council shall know this. 

Fal. 'Twere better for you, if it were known in counsel:* you'll 
be laughed at. 

Eva. Pauca verba, sir John, good worts. 

Fal. Good worts! good cabbage. b — Slender, I broke your head; 
what matter have you against me ? 

Slest. Marry, sir, I have matter in my head against you ; and 
against your coney-catching c rascals, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol. 
They earned me to the tavern, and made me drunk, and afterwards 
picked my pocket. d 

Baud. You Banbury cheese! 6 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Pist. How now, Mcphostophilus? f 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Nym. Slice, I say ! pauca, pauca; slice ! that's my humour. 
Slen. Where 's Simple, my man ? — can you tell, cousin ? 
Eva. Peace, I pray you ! Now let us understand : there is three 
umpires in this matter, as I understand: that is — master Page, 

■ Counsel:] Falstaff quibbles on the words council and counsel j the latter signifying 
score;/. 44 'Twere better for you it were known only to those who will not talk of it, or 
you will become ridiculous." 

l> Good worts ! good cabbage.] Worts meant colcworts, cabbages, and any kind of pot- 
herbs, formerly. 

c 1 'our eoney-fiitr-hing rascals, — ] A coney-catcher, by metaphor from those that rob 
warrens or coney-grounds, was a sharper, a trickster. 

d They carried me to the tavern, &c] These words, which seem to introduce Fal- 
staff's subsequent question, ("Pistol, did you pick Master Slender's purse ? ") are restored 
from the quarto, 1002. 

p You lianbury cheese !] A soft, thin crcam-ehccsc. 44 Tut off your cloathes, and you 
are like a Banbery cheese, nothing but paring."— Jack Brum's Entertainment, ldOl. 

f Mephostophilus ?] The name of an i \ il spirit in the popular history of Dr. Faustus. 
It was also a cant word for a gaunt-faced, lanthorn-jawed fellow. 
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fitlelicct, master Page; and there is myself, fidelieet, myself; and 
the three party is, lastly and finally, mine Host of the Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it, and end it between them. 

Eva. Fery goot : I will make a prief of it in my note-book ; and we 
will afterwards 'ork upon the cause, with as great discreetly as we can. 

Fal. Pistol, — 

Pist, He hears with ears. 

Eva. The tevil and his tarn ! what phrase is this, He hears with 
ear? Why, it is affectations. 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick master Slender's purse ? 

Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he, (or I would I might never come 
in mine own great chamber again else,) of seven groats in mill- 
sixpences, 11 and two Edward shovel-boards, that cost me two shilling 
and two pence a-piece of Yead Miller, by these gloves. 

Fal. Is this true, Pistol ? 

Eva. No; it is false, if it is a pick -purse. 

Pist. Ha, thou mountain-foreigner ! — Sir John and master mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo : b 
Word of denial in thy labras c here ; 
Word of denial : froth and scum, thou liest. 

Slex. By these gloves, then 'twas he. 

Nym. Be avised, sir, and pass good humours : I will say, marry 
trap, with you, if you run the nuthook's d humour on me ; that is the 
very note of it. 

Slen. By this hat, then he in the red face had it ; for though I 
cannot remember what I did when you made me drunk, yet I am not 
altogether an ass. 

Fal. What say you, Scarlet and John? 

Baed. Why, sir, for my part, I say, the gentleman had drunk 
himself out of his five sentences. 

Eva. It is his five senses : fie, what the ignorance is ! 

Baud. And being fap, sir, w r as, as they say, cashiered ; e and so 
conclusions passed the careires. 

Slen. Ay, you spake in Latin then too ; but 't is no matter : I '11 
ne'er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, godly company, 
for this trick : if I be drunk, I '11 be drunk with those that have the 
fear of God, and not with drunken knaves. 

Eva. So Got 'udge me, that is a virtuous mind. 

Fal. You hear all these matters denied, gentlemen ; you hear it. 

B Mill-sixpences, — ] The mill-sixpences used in 1561 and 1562, were the first milled 
money used in England. 

b Latten bilbo :] Bilboa, in Spain, was once famous for its fine-tempered sword-blades, 
and hence a sword was often called a Bilbo, A latten bilbo {Latten being a mixed metal 
akin to brass) means a sword wanting both edge and temper. 

c In thy labras here;] In thy lips. The old quarto reads :— 

" I do retort the lie 

Even in thy gorge, thy gorge, thy gorge." 

* TJie nuthook's humour — ] Nuthook was the slang title of a catchpole. Nym 
threatens poor Slender with the marry trap if he comes the constable over him 9 *by 
charging him with theft. 

e And /"inyjaj), sir, was, as they say \ cashiered;] Equipollent to, being drunk, %vas 
cleaned out. 

H 2 
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Enter Anne Page with wine; Mistress Ford and Mistress Page 

following. 

Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in ; we'll drink within. 

[Exit Anne Page. 

Slek 0 heaven ! this is mistress Anne Page. 
Page. How now, mistress Ford ? 

Eal. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are very well met : by your 
leave, good mistress. {Kissing her. 

Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome : come, we have a hot 
venison pasty to dinner ; come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink 
down all unkindness. [Exeunt all but Shal., Slender, and Evans. 

Slen. I had rather than forty shillings, I had my book of Songs 
and Sonnets here : — 

Enter Simple. 

how now, Simple! where have you been? I must wait on myself, 
must I ? You have not The Book of Riddles about you, have you ? 

Sim. Book of Riddles! why, did you not lend it to Alice Shortcake 
upon Allhallowxnas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas ? a 

Shal. Come, coz ; come, coz ; we stay for you. A word with you, 
coz : many, this, coz ; there is, as 't were, a tender, a kind of tender, 
made afar off by sir Hugh here ; — do you understand me ? 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable ; if it be so, I shall do 
that that is reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me, 

Slen. So I do, sir. 

Eva. Give ear to his motions, master Slender : I will description 
the matter to you, if you pe capacity of it, 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow says: I pray you, 
pardon me ; he's a justice of peace in his country, simple though I 
stand here. 

Eva. But that is not the question ; the question is concerning your 
marriage. 

Shal. Ay, there 's the point, sir. 

Eva. Marry, is it ; the very point of it ; to mistress Anne Page. 
Slen. Why, if it be so, I will marry her, upon any reasonable 
demands. 

Eva. But can you affection the 'oman ? Let us command to know 
that of your mouth, or of your lips; for divers philosophers hold, 
that the lips is parcel b of the mouth; — therefore, precisely, can you 
carry your good will to the maid ? 

Shal. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you love her ? 

Slen. I hope, sir, — I will do, as it shall become one that would do 
reason. 

Eva. Nay, Got's lords and his ladies, you must speak possitable, if 
you can carry her your desires towards her. 

* A fortnight afore Michaelmas?] Theobald proposed to read Martlemas, but the 
blunder was perhaps designed. 
b Parcel of the mouth ;— ] Parcel is part ; and is still so used in law language 
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Shal. That you must : will you, upon good dowry, marry her ? 

Blest. I will do a greater thing than that, upon your request, 
cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet coz : what I do, is to 
pleasure you, coz : can you love the maid ? 

Slen. I will many her, sir, at your request ; but if there be no 
great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease it upon better 
acquaintance, when we are married, and have more occasion to know 
one another : I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt : * 
but if you say, marry her, I will marry her, that I am freely dissolved, 
and dissolutely. 

Eva. It is a fery discretion answer ; save, the faul' is in the 'ort 
dissolutely: the 'ort is, according to our meaning, resolutely; — his 
meaning is goot. 

Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant well. 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be hanged, la. 

Shal. Here comes fair mistress Anne : 

Re-enter Ame Page. 

Would I were young, for your sake, Mistress Anne ! 

Anne. The dinner is on the table ; my father desires your worships' 
company. 

Shal. I will wait on him, fair mistress Anne. 

Eva. Od's plessed will ! I will not pe absence at the grace. 

[Exeunt Shallow and Sir Hugh Evans. 
Anne. Will 't please your worship to come in, sir ? 
Slen. No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily ; I am very well. 
Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth : go, sirrah, for all 
you are my man, go, wait upon my cousin Shallow. [Exit Simple.] 
A justice of peace sometime may be beholden to his friend for a 
man : — I keep but three men and a boy yet, till my mother be dead : 
but what though ? yet I live like a poor gentleman born. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worship : they will not sit 
till you come. 

Slen. I' faith, I '11 eat nothing ; I thank you as much as though I 
did. 

Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you : I bruised my shin the 
other day with playing at sword and dagger with a master of fence/ 1 
three veneys b for a dish of stewed prunes; and, by my troth, I 
cannot abide the smell of hot meat since. Why do your dogs bark 
so ? be there bears i' th' town ? 

Anne. I think there are, sir ; I heard them talked of. 

Slen. I love the sport well; but I shall as soon quarrel at it, 
as any man in England. You are afraid, if you see the bear loose, 
are you not ? 

(*) Old copy, content. 
* A master of fence,—] One who had taken hia master's degree in the "Noble 

SC b Gn Thr°ee veneys— ] Three hits ; from the French, venue or vency, a touch or hit in 
fencing. 
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Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen. That's meat and drink to me now : I have seen Sackerson (5) 
loose, twenty times ; and have taken him by the chain : but, I war- 
rant you, the women have so cried and shrieked at it, that it passed : a 
—but women, indeed, cannot abide 'em : they are very ill-favoured 
rough things. 

Re-enter Page. 

Page. Come, gentle master Slender, come ; we stay for you. 

Slen. I '11 eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pye, you shall not choose, sir : come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 

Slen. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 
Anne. Not I, sir ; pray you, keep on. 

Slen. Truly, I will not go first ; truly, la : I will not do you that 
wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Slen. I '11 rather be unmannerly, than troublesome : you do your- 
self wrong, indeed, la. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — The same. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Eva. Go your ways, and ask of Doctor Cains' house, which is the 
' way : and there dwells one mistress Quickly, which is in the manner 
of his nurse, or his dry nurse, or his cook, or his laundry, his washer, 
and his ringer. 

Sim. Well, sir? 

Eva. Nay, it is petter yet : — give her this letter ; for it is a 'onian 
that altogether'® acquaintance with mistress Anne Page : and the 
letter is to desire and require her to solicit your master's desires to 
mistress Anne Page : I pray you, pe gone ; I will make an end of my 
dinner ; there 's pippins and cheese to come. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— A Room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff, Host, Bahdolph, Nym, Pistol, and Robin. 
Fal. Mine Host of the Garter, — 

Host. What says my bully-rook ? b speak scholarly and wisely. 
Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn away some of my followers. 

a That it passed :] Meaning it surpassed belief or expression. So in " Troilus and 
Cressicla," Act I. Sc. 2: "And aU the rest so laughed, that it passed;** again, in the 
present play, Act. IV. Sc. 2, Page, amazed at Ford's vehemence, exclaims, u this 
passes!" And in "The Two Gentlemen of Verona," Act II. Sc. 1: "Your own 
present folly and her passing deformity," i.e. surpassing deformity. So, too, in the 
Scriptures, " And the peace of God, wliich passcth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus." — Phil. iv. 7. 

b Bully-rook?] In Shakespeare's day this epithet bore much the same meaning as 
"jolly dog " now ; but it came subsequently to have a more offensive signiheation^and 
was applied to a cheat and sharper. 
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Host. Discard, bully Hercules ; cashier : let them wag ; trot, trot, 
Fal. I sit at ten pounds a week. 

Host. Thou 'rt an emperor, Caesar, Keisar, and Pheezar. I will 
entertain Bardolph ; he shall draw, he shall tap : said I well, bully 
Hector ? 

Fal. Do so, good mine host. 

Host. I have spoke ; let him follow. Let me see thee, froth and 
lime : a I am at a word ; follow. [Exit Host. 

Fal. Bardolph, follow him ; a tapster is a good trade : an old 
cloak makes a new jerkin ; a withered serving-man, a fresh tapster : 
go ; adieu. 

Baud. It is a life that I have desired ; I will thrive. [Exit Bard. 

Pist. 0 base Gongarian* wight ! wilt thou the spigot wield? 

Nym. He was gotten in drink : is not the humour conceited? His 
mind is not heroic, and there 's the humour of it. b 

Fal. I am glad, I am so acquit of this tinder-box ; his thefts were 
too open : Ms filching was like an unskilful singer, he kept not time. 

Nym. The good humour is, to steal at a minute's rest. 

Pist. Convey, the wise it call : steal ! foh ; a fico for the phrase ! 

Fal. Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist. Why then, let kibes c ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy ; I must coney-catch ; I must shift. 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of this town ? 

Pist. I ken the wight ; he is of substance good. 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about. 
. Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips, now, Pistol ; indeed I am in the waist two yards 
about : but I am now about no waste ; I am about thrift. Briefly, I 
do mean to make love to Ford's wife ; I spy entertainment in her ; 
she discourses, she carves, d she gives the leer of invitation : I can 
construe the action of her familiar style ; and the hardest voice of 
her behaviour, to be englished rightly, is, lam sir John Falstaff's. 

Pist. He hath studied her will, and translated her will ; out of 
honesty into English. 

Nyh. The anchor is deep : c will that humour pass ? 

Fal. Now, the report goes, she has all the rule of her' husband's 
purse ; she hath legions of angels. f 

(*) First foHo, Hungarian. 

» Froth nnd lime :] The folio reads live, for lime. Froth and lime was an old cant 
term for a tapster, in allu>ion to the practice of frothing beer, and adulterating snek. 1 he 
host means, let me see thee turn tapster. " To keep a tapster from frqthtng lm P ot "— 
Provide in a readiness tin- skin of a red-herring, and when the tapster is absent, do but 
rub a little on the inside of the pots, and he will not be able to froth them, do what he 
can in a good while after."— Cotgiiavf/s Wit's Interpreter, 1G71, p. 02 ap. llalliwcli. 

b He was gotten in drink, &c.] This speech of Nym's is made up irom the quarto 
of 1G02, and the folio 1623, the latter part being only found in the early sketch. 

c Kibes — ] Chilblains. 

d She carves—] See note (4) Vol. I. p. H6. 

c The anchor is deep :] Nym, in his fustian language, perhaps means, that he does 
not fathom the object of this love to Ford's wife; when he hears, however, that the 
ultimate end is to pocket her « legions of angels," " the humour uses ; it is good. 

I She hath legions of angels.-] So the quarto; the folio reads, he hath a legend of 
angels." 
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Pist. As many devils entertain ; and, To her, boy, say L 

Nym. The hiunour rises ; it is good : humour me the angels. 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her: and here another to 
Page's wife; who even now gave me good eyes too, examined my 
pails with most judicious oeiliads : a sometimes the beam of her view 
gilded my foot, sometimes my portly belly. 

Pist. Then did the sun on dung-hill shine. 

Nym. I thank thee for that humour. 

Fal. 0, she did so course o'er my exteriors with such a greedy 
intention, that the appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like 
a burning glass ! Here 's another letter to her : she bears the purse 
too; she is a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty. I will be 
cheaters 1 to them both, and they shall be exchequers to me ; they 
shall be my East and West Indies, and I will trade to them both. 
Go, bear thou this letter to mistress Page ; and thou this to mistress 
Ford : we will thrive, lads, we will thrive. 

Pist. Shall I sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my side wear steel ? then, Lucifer take all ! 

Nym. I will run no base humour : here, take the humour letter ; 
I will keep the 'haviour of reputation. 

Fal. Hold, sirrah, [To Robin.] bear you these letters tightly ; c 
Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt ! vanish like hail-stones, go ! 
Trudge, plod, away, o' th' * hoof ; seek shelter, pack ! 
Falstaff will learn the humour of this f age, 
French thrift, you rogues ; myself, and skirted page. d 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Robin. 

Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts ! for gourd, and fullarn holds, 
And high and low beguiles the rich and poor : e 
Tester I '11 have in pouch, when thou shalt lack, 
JJasc Phrygian Turk ! 

Nym. I have operations in my head, J which be humours of 
revenge. 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge ? 

Nym. By welkin, and her star ! f 

Pist. With wit, or steel ? 

(*) First folio, i' th\ (f) First folio, honor of the. 

(X) First folio omits, in my head. 

* CEiliads :] From the French O'eillade, an ogle, or amorous glance, to cast a sheep's 
eye. Sometimes written eye-lids. 

* b Cheaters—] The popular name for cschcators, those officers employed to certify to 
the Exchequer what escheats fall to the Crown through forfeiture, the death of tenants 
without heirs, &c. 
c Tightly ;1 Briskly, promptly. 

d French thrift, yon rogues ; myself, and skirted page.] Alluding to the custom then 
prevalent in France of making a smart page serve the purpose of a tribe of retainers. 

e For gourd, and fullam holds, 

And high, and low beguiles the rich and poor:] 

Gourd, full am ^ high -men, and to-men, were the professional terms for false dice. 

"What should I say more of false dice, of fulloms, ///'////-men, hwe-men, gourds and 
bristled dice, graviers, demies, and contraries?*"— Green's Art of Juggling, <&c. 1612, 
quiilcd by Stccvcns. 

f Jig welkin, and her star!] For star, the quarto reads Fairies. 
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Ntm. With both the humours, I : 
I will discuss the humour of this love to Page.* 
Pist. And I to Forclf shall eke unfold, 
How Palstaffj varlet vile, 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold, 
And his soft couch defile. 
Nym. My humour shall not cool: I will incense Page* to deal 
with poison; I will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of 
mine a is dangerous : that is my true humour. 

Pist. Thou art the Mars of malcontents : I second thee ; troop on. 

[Exemt. 

SCEXE IV.— A Room in Dr. Caius's House. 

Enter Mistress Quickly, Simple, and Rugby. 

Quick. What ; John Rugby ! — I pray thee, go to the casement, 
and see if you can see my master, master Doctor Caius, coming : if 
he do, i' faith, and find any body in the house, here will be an old b 
abusing of God's patience, and the king's English. 

Rug. I '11 go watch. 

Quick. Go ; and we '11 have a posset for 't soon at night, in faith, 
at the latter end of a sea-coal fire. [Exit Rugby.] An honest, will- 
ing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall come in house withal ; and, I 
warrant you, no tell-tale, nor no breed-bate : his worst fault is, that 
he is given to prayer ; he is something peevish that way : but nobody 
but has his fault ; — but let that pass. Peter Simple, you say your 
name is ? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Quick. And master Slender 's your master? 

Sim. Ay, forsooth. 

Quick. Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover's 
paring-knife ? 

Sim. No, forsooth: he hath but a little wee face, with a little 
yellow beard ; a Cain-coloured beard. (6) 
Quick. A softly-sprighted man, is he not? 

Sim. Ay, forsooth : but he is as tall a man of his hands, 0 as any is 
between this and his head ; he hath fought with a warrener. 

Quick. How say you ? — 0, I should remember him ; does he not 
hold up his head, as it were, and strut in his gait ? 

Sbi. Yes, indeed, does he. 

Quick. Well, heaven send Anne Page no worse fortune ! Tell 

(*) First folio, Ford, (t) First folio, Page. 

* For the revolt of mine—] The poet probably wrote " this revolt of mine." Steevens 
proposed to r«.-ad " the revolt of mien" but the change is no improvement. In "Henry 
V." Act II. Sc. 2, we have :— 

" For this revolt of thine, mcthinlcs, is like 
Another f;ill of man." 

t> An old abusing— 1 An old, i.e. ^famous, a rare, a plentiful abusing, 
c jU tall a man of his hands, — ] That is, as able, or bold a man of his hands. Florio 
translates Mane SCO, rcadic or nimble-handed, a tall man of his hands. 
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master parson Evans, I will do what I can for your master : Anne is 
a good girl, and I wish — 

Re-enter Kugby. 
Rug. Out, alas ! here comes my master. 

Quick. We shall all be shent: a run in here, good young man; go 
into this closet. [Shuts Simple m the closet.] He will not stay long. 
—What, John Rugby! John! what, John! I say!— Go, John, go 
inquire for my master; I doubt, he be not well, that he comes not 
home : — and down, down, adown a, eve. [Sings. 

En ter Doctor Caius. 

Caius. Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys ; pray you, go and 
vetch me in my closet vn boifier verd; a box, a green-a box; do 
intend vat I speak ? a green-a box. 

Quick. Ay, forsooth, I '11 fetch it you. I am glad he went not in 
himself : if he had found the young man, he would have been horn- 
mad. [Aside. 

Caius. Fe, fe,fe 9 fe! ma fo% il fait fort cJiai(d. h Jc m'en vais a la 
Cour, — la grande affaire. 

Quick. Is it this, sir ? 

Caius. Quy ; mette le au mon pocket ; d&peche^ quickly : vcrc is dat 
knave Rugby ? 

Quick. What, John Rugby ! John ! 
Rug. Here, sir. 

Caius. You are John Rugby, and you are Jack c Rugby : come, 
take-a your rapier, and come after my heel to de court. 
Rug. 'T is ready, sir, here in the porch. 

Caius. By my trot, I tarry too long: — Od's me! QiCay fouMw? 
dere is some simples in my closet, dat I vill not for the varld I shall 
leave behind. 

Quick. Ay me ! he '11 find the young man there, and be mad. 
Caius. 0 diaile, diable ! vat is in my closet? — Villainy! larron! 
[Pulling Simple out.'] Rugby, my rapier. 
Quick. Good master, be content. 
Caius. Verefore d shall I be content-a ? 
Quick. The young man is an honest man. 

Caius. Vat shall de honest man do in my closet? dere is no 
honest man dat shall come in my closet. 

Quick. I beseech you, be not so flegmatick ; hear the truth of it : 
he came of an errand to me from parson Hugh. 

Caius. Veil? 

Sim. Ay, forsooth, to desire her to — 
Quick. Peace, I pray you. 

* Shent : j Shent here means undone, ruined. 

i» II fait fort ehaud, &c] The printers of the folio make sorry work of both French 
and Latin ; there the above reads, il fait for ehando, le man roi a le Court, &c. 

c And you are Jack Rugby :] The Doctor had been long enough in England to learn 
that Jack was another name for Icnave. 

d Verefore, &e,] The old text, which here reads wherefore, is not consistent in its 
mode of rendering the Doctor's broken English ; but, in common with all modern 
-editions, we render it uniform throughout; 
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Caius. Peaee-a your tongue : — speak-a your tale. 

Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, your maid, to speak a 
good word to mistress Anne Page for my master, in the way of 
marriage. 

Quick. This is all, indeed, la ; but I Tl ne'er put my finger in the 
fire, and need not. 

Caius. Sir Hugh send-a you? — Rugby, tailhz me some paper: 
tarry you a little-a while. [ Writes. 

Quick. I am glad he is so quiet : if he had been throughly moved, 
you should have heard him so loud, and so melancholy ; — but not- 
withstanding, man, I '11 do you your master what good I can : and 
the veiy yea and the no is, the French doctor, my master, — I may 
call him my master, look you, for I keep his house ; and I wash, 
wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, make the beds, and 
do all myself ; — 

Sim. 'T is a great charge, to come under one body's hand. 

Quick. Are you avised a *o' that? you shall find it a great charge: 
and to be up early and down late ; — but notwithstanding, (to tell you 
in your ear, I would have no words of it ;) my master himself is in 
love with mistress Anne Page : but notwithstanding that, — I know 
Anne's mind, — that 's neither here nor there. 

Caius. You jack'nape ; give-a dis letter to Sir Hugh ; by gar, it is 
a shallenge : I vill cut his troat in de park ; and I vill teach a scurvy 
jack-a-nape priest to meddle or make : you may be gone ; it is not 
good you tarry here : by gar, I vill cut all his two stones ; by gar, he 
shall not have a stone to trow at his dog. [Exit Simple. 

Quick. Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 

Caius. It is no matter-a vor dat : — do not you tell-a me dat I shall 
have Anne Page for myself? by gar, I vill kill de Jack priest ; and I 
have appointed mine Host of de Jarterre to measure our weapon : by 
gar, I vill myself have Anne Page. 

Quick. Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall be well: we must 
give folks leave to prate : what, the good-year ! 

Caius. Rugby, come to the court vit me ; — by gar, if I have not 
Anne Page, I shall turn your head out of my door : — follow my heels, 
Rugby. [Exeunt Caius and Rugby. 

Quick. You shall have An fools-head of your own. No, I know 
Anne's mind for that : never a woman in Windsor knows more of 
Anne's mind than I do ; nor can do more than I do with her, I thank 
heaven. 

Fent. [ Without'] Who 's within there ? ho ! 

Quick. Who *s there, I trow ? Come near the house, I pray you. 

Enter Fenton. 

Fent. How now, good woman ; how dost thou ? 

Quick. The better, that it pleases your good worship to ask. 

a Arc you a vised o* that ?] A household phrase at one time, equivalent to, Have you 
found out that ? Has it occurred to you ? 0, you think so, do you ? Thus, in " The 
Isle of Gulls," Act II. Sc. 1 : — 

M Hip. And in £ood earnest wee arc not father' d much amisse. 
VIST. Are you avis' d of that ?" 
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Fent. What news ? how does pretty mistress Anne ? 

Quick. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and honest, and gentle ; 
and one that is your Mend, I can tell you that by the way ; I praise 
heaven for it. 

Fent. Shall I do any good, thinkest thou ? Shall I not lose my 
suit ? 

Quick. Troth, sir, all is in his hands above : but notwithstanding, 
master Fenton, I '11 be sworn on a book, she loves you :— have not 
your worship a wart above your eye ? 

Fent. Yes, many, have I ; what of that ? 

Quick. Well, thereby hangs a tale ;— good faith, it is such another 
Nan ; — but, I detest, an honest maid as ever broke bread : — we had an 
horn's talk of that wart ; — I shall never laugh but in that maid's 
company! — But, indeed, she is given too much to allicholly and 
musing : but for you — well, go to. 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to-day : hold, there 's money for thee ; 
let me have thy voice in my behalf : if thou seest her before me, 
commend me — 

Quick. Will I ? i' faith, that we will : and I will tell your worship 
more of the wart, the next time we have confidence ; and of other 
wooers. 

Fent. Well, farewell ; I am in great haste now. 

Quick. Farewell to your worship. [Exit Fenton.] Truly, an 
honest gentleman ; but Anne loves him not ; for I know Anne's mind 
as well as another does : out upon 't ! what have I forgot ! {Exit 



ACT IT. 

SCENE I.— Before Page's House. 

Enter Mistress Page, with a letter. 

Mrs. Page. What ! have I * 'scaped love-letters in the holy-day 
time of my beauty, and am I now a subject for them ? Let me see : 

{Reads. 

Ash me no reason why Hove you; for though Jove use reason for his 
physician* lie admits him not for It is counsellor. You are not young, 
no more am I; go to then, there's sympathy ; you are merry, so am I; 
ha! ha! then there's more sympathy: you love sack, and so do I; 
would you desire belter sympathy? Let it suffice thee, mistress Page, 
(at the least, if the love of soldier can suffice,) that I love thee. I 

(*) First folio omits, I. 

* —though love use reason for his physician, — ] Old copies, precisian. The emenda- 
tion, which has been ascribed to Johnson, is really Theobald's (see Nichols's Illustrations, 
Vol. II. p. 274). Supported by the line, 

" My reason, the physician to my lore" 
in our author's 147th Sonnet, it should have found a place in every modem edition. 
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will not say, pity me, H is not a soldier-like phrase; but I say, love me. 
By me, 

Thine own true Jcniyht, 
By day or night, 
Or any kind of J if (Id, 
With all his might, 

For thee to fight John Falstaff. 

What a Herod of Jewry is this?— 0 wicked, wicked, world !— on& 
that is well nigh worn to pieces with age, to show himself a young 
gallant ! What an unweighed behaviour hath this Flemish drunkard 
picked (with the devil's name) out of my conversation, that he dares 
in this manner assay me? Why, he hath not been thrice in my 
company !— What should I say to him ? I was then frugal of my 
mirth : heaven forgive me !— Why, I '11 exhibit a bill in the parliament 
for the putting down of fat men. a How shall I be revenged on him ? 
for revenged I will be, as sure as his guts are made of puddings. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page ! trust me, I was going to your house. 
Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to you : you look very ill. 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe that ; I have to show to the 
contrary. 

Mrs. Page. 'Faith, but you do, in my mind. 
Mrs. Ford. Well, I do then ; yet, I say, I could show you to the 
contrary : 0, mistress Page, give me some counsel ! 
Mrs. Page. What 's the matter, woman ? 

Mrs. Ford. 0 woman, if it were not for one trifling respect, I 
could come to such honour ! 

Mrs. Page. Hang the trifle, woman, take the honour : What is it ? 
dispense with trifles ; what is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an eternal moment, or 
so, I could be knighted. 

Mrs. Page. What ?— thou liest !— Sir Alice Ford ! These knights 
will hack ; b and so thou shouldst not alter the article of thy gently. 

Mrs. Ford. We burn day -light : here, read, read ; perceive how I 
might be knighted. I shall think the worse of fat men, as long as 
I have an eye to make difference of men's liking : c and yet he would 
not swear; praised* women's modesty: and gave such orderly and 
well-behaved reproof to all uncomeliness, that I would have sworn 
liis disposition would have gone to the truth of his words : but they 

(*) Old text, praise. 

» For tlte putting down of fat men.] Theobald first inserted fat, and the correction 
seems warranted by the context, as well as by the parallel passage of the early quarto: — 

" Well, I shall trust fat men the worse while 1 live, for his sake." 

b These knights wiU hack;] Nothing like a satisfactory explanation of this passage 
lias yet been given. It is generally understood to be an allusion to the extravagant 
creation of knights by James I. in the early part of his reign. "These knights 
will become hackneyed" &c. ; but there must be in it a meaning more pertinent than 
this. 

c Of men's liking :] Of men's condition of body. Good, or well-liking, meant plump, 
in good plight ; ill-lining, the reverse. 
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do no more adhere and keep place together, than the hundredth 
psalm* to the tune of Green Sleeves, (l) What tempest, I trow, 
threw this whale, with so many tuns of oil in his belly, ashore at 
Windsor? How shall I be revenged on him? I think, the best 
way were to entertain him with hope, till the wicked fire of lust have 
melted him in his own grease. Did you ever hear the like ? 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter ; but that the name of Page and 
Ford differs ! To thy great comfort in this mystery of ill opinions, 
here 's the twin-brother of thy letter : but let thine inherit first ; for, 
I protest, mine never shall. I warrant, he hath a thousand of these 
letters, writ with blank space for different names, (sure more,) and 
these are of the second edition : he will print them out of doubt ; 
for he cares not what he puts into the press', when he would put us 
two. I had rather be a giantess, and lie under mount Pelion. Well, 
I will find you twenty lascivious turtles, ere one chaste man. 

Mrs, Ford. Why, this is the very same ; the very hand, the very 
words : what doth he think of us ? 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not : it makes me almost ready to 
wrangle with mine own honesty. I '11 entertain myself like one 
that I am not acquainted withal; for, sure, unless he know some 
strain a in me, that 1 know not myself, he would never have boarded 
me in this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. Boarding, call you it ? I '11 be sure to keep hhn above 
deck. 

. Mrs. Page. So will I ; if he come under my hatches, I '11 never 
to sea again. Let 's be revenged on him ; let 's appoint him a meet- 
ing ; give him a show of comfort in his suit ; and lead him on with 
a fine-baited delay, till he hath pawned his horses to mine Host of 
the Garter, 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I will consent to act any villainy against him, 
that may not sully the chariness of our honesty. 0, that b my hus- 
band saw this letter ! it would give eternal food to his jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look, where he comes ; and my good man too : 
he's as far from jealousy, as I am from giving him cause; and that, 
I hope, is an immeasurable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman. 

Mrs. Page. Let's consult together against this greasy knight: 
come hither. [They retire. 

Enter Ford, Page, Pistol, and Nym. 
Ford. Well, I hope it be not so. 
_ Pist. Hope is a curtail dog c in some affairs : 
Sir John affects thy wife. 

(*) Old text, hundred paabw, 
* Some strain in Some turn, tendency. 

h 0, that my husband—] That is, 0, if that my husband, &c. The early quarto reads,—* 
44 0 Lord, if my husband should see this letter ! " 

c A curtail dog — ] It was supposed that the tail of a dog assisted him in running. A 
curtail dog may mean a halting, liuyering dog, as it certainly implied a worthless one: 
" A eurtala ' dogg, ehien courtaud, c' est d dire chien sans queue ou csqucue bon d tout 
service:*— Howell's lexicon let 1660. 
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Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

Pist. He woos both high and low, both rich and poor, 
Both young and old, one with another, Ford ; 
He loves the gaUy-mawfty ; Ford, perpend. 

Ford. Love my wife ? 

Pist. With liver burning hot : prevent : 
Or go thou, like sir Action he, with 
Ring-wood at thy heels. 0, odious is the name ! 

Ford. AVhat name, sir ? 

Pist. The horn, I say : farewell. 
Take heed ; have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night : 
Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo -birds do sing. — 
Away, sir corporal Nym. 

Believe it, Page ; he speaks sense. [Exit Pistol. 

Ford. I will be patient ; I will find out this. 

Nym. And this is true; \_To Page.] I like not the humour of 
lying. He hath wronged me in some humours : I should have borne 
the humoured letter to her; but I have a sword, and it shall bite 
upon my necessity. He loves your wife ; there 's the short and the 
long. My name is corporal Nym; I speak, and I avouch. 'Tis 
true : — my name is Nym, and Falstaff loves your wife. — Adieu ! I 
love not the humour of bread and cheese ; and there 's the humour 
of it. a Adieu. [Exit Nym. 

Page. The humour of it, quoth 'a ! here 's a fellow frights humour 1 * 
out of his wits. (2) 

Ford. I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. I never heard such a drawling-affecting rogue. 

Ford. If I do find it ; well. 

Page. I will not believe such a Cataian, c though the priest o' th' 
town (3) commended him for a true man. 
Ford. 'T was a good sensible fellow : a well. 
Page. How now, Meg ? 

Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George ? hark you. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Frank ? why art thou melancholy ? 

Ford. I melancholy ! I am not melancholy. Get you home, go. 

Mrs. Ford. 'Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy head now. 
Will you go, Mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. Have with you. You '11 come to dinner, George ? 
Look, who comes yonder : she shall be our messenger to this paltry 
knight, [Aside to Mrs. Ford. 

» And there's the humour of it.] These words, so necessary to the sense because 
echoed by Page, are omitted in the folio. 7 . . f 

b Fnohtshumouvotdofhistvits.} So the quarto : the folio reads, Frights &C. 

c Catalan,—] A term of reproach, of which the precise meaning is not known, bir 
Toby, in " Twelfth Night," Act II. Sc. 3, applies it to Olivia :— 

"My lady's a Cataian;" 

and it occurs in Sir William D'Avcnant's piny, called," Love and Honour," 1619, Act 

II ' S( " " Hang him, bold Cataian ! " 

d 'TVas a good sensible fellow:] In this and the two preceding speeche s, Ford must 
be supposed to be speaking to himself. 
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Mrs. Ford. Trust me, I thought on her : she '11 fit it. 

Miter Mistress Quickly. 

Mrs. Page. You are come to see my daughter Anne ? 
Quick. Ay, forsooth ; and, I pray, how does good mistress Anne ? 
Mrs. Page. Go in with us, and see ; we have an hour's talk with 
you. [Exeunt Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, 

and Mistress Quickly. 

Page. How now, master Ford ? 

Ford. You heard what this knave told me, did you not ? 

Page. Yes ; and you heard what the other told me ? 

Ford. Do you think there is truth in them ? 

Page. Hang 'em, slaves ; I do not think the knight would offer it : 
but these that accuse him in his intent towards our wives, are a yoke 
of his discarded men ; very rogues, now they be out of service. 

Ford. Were they his men ? 

Page. Many, were they. 

Ford. I like it never the better for that : does he lie at the Garter ? 

Page. Ay, many, does he. If he should intend this voyage 
toward my wife, I would turn her loose to him ; and what he gets 
more of her than sharp words, let it lie on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife ; but I would be loath to turn 
them together : a man may be too confident : I would have nothing 
lie on my head : I cannot be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look, where my ranting Host of the Garter comes : there 
is either liquor in his pate, or money in his purse, when he looks so 
merrily. How now, mine Host ? 

Enter Host, and S ha llow, lehinil. 

Host. How now, bully-rook? thou'rt a gentleman: cavalero- 
justice, I say. 

Shal. I follow, mine Host, I follow. — Good even and twenty, a 
good master Page! Master Page, will you go with us? we have 
sport in hand. 

Host. Tell him, cavalcro-justice ; tell him, bully-rook. 

Seal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought, between sir Hugh the 
Welsh priest, and Caius the French doctor. 

Ford. Good mine Host o' th' Garter, a word with you. 

Host. What say'st thou, my bully-rook? \_T7iey go aside. 

Shal. Will you [To Page.] go with us to behold it? My merry 
Host hath had the measuring of their weapons ; and, I think, hath 
appointed them contrary places : for, believe me, I hear the parson is 
no jester. Hark, I will tell you what our sport shall be. 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight, my guest-cavalier ? 

Ford. None, I protest : but I '11 give you a pottle of burnt sack to 

» Good even and twenty,—] An old popular salutation, meaning: twenty good even- 
ings. Similar to which is, » God night and a thousand to every body."— Eliot's 
Fruits of the French, 1593, quoted by Halliwell, 
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give me recourse to him, and tell him, my name is Brook; 3 only for 
a jest. 

Host. My hand, bully: thou shalt have egress and regress ; said I 
well ? and thy name shall be Brook : It is a merry knight. Will you 
go, myn-heers ? b 

Shal. Have with you, mine Host. 

Page. I have heard the Frenchman hath good skill in his rapier. 

Shal. Tut, sir, I could have told you more. In these times you 
stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes, and I know not what : 't is 
the heart, master Page ; 't is here, 't is here. I have seen the time, 
with my long sword, I would have made you four tall fellows skip 
like rats. 

Host. Here, boys, here, here ! shall we wag ? 

Page. Have with you : — I had rather hear them scold than fight. 

[Exeunt Host, Shallow, and Page. 

Ford. Though Page be a secure 0 fool, and stands so firmly on his 
wife's fealty, d yet I cannot put off my opinion so easily : she was in 
his company at Page's house; and, what they made c there, I know 
not. Well, I will look further into 't : and I have a disguise to sound 
Fal staff: if I find her honest, I lose not my labour; if she be other- 
wise, 't is labour well bestowed. [Exit. 



SCENE II. — A Room in the Garter Inn. 

En ter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world 's mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. — 
I will retort the sum in equipage/ 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, sir, you should lay my 
countenance to pawn : I have grated upon my good Mends for three 
reprieves for you and your coach-fellow Nym ; or else you had looked 
through the grate, like a geminy of baboons. I am damned in hell, 
for swearing to gentlemen my friends, you were good soldiers, and 
tall fellows : and when mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I 
took 't upon mine honour, thou hadst it not. 

* My name is Brook ;] The folio prints Broome throughout, as the assumed name of 
Ford, and assigns the present speech to Shallow. 

b Will you go, myn-heers ? ] The folio reads, An- he ires, an evident corruption, for 
which Theobald proposed the word we adopt. Warburton, Hen's, an old Scotch word 
for master ; Malone, and hear us ; Steevens, on, heroes ,or on y hearts ; Boaden, Cavaliers; 
and Mr. Collier's annotator, on here. 

c A secure fool, — ] An over -confident, or careless fool. 

<* And stands so firmly on his wife's fealty,—] That is, insists so stoutly upon his 
wife's fidelity. The old text has, 44 on his wife's frailty.'* An antithesis was possibly 
intended between firmly and frailty. The meaning being, — "Who thinks himself so 
secure on what is a most brittle foundation " u Fealty " is the correction of Theobald. 

t And, what they made there, — ] A mode of speech now almost obsolete, implying, 
" W r hat they did there." As in " Hamlet," Act I. Sc. 2,— 

" And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? " 

f I will retort the sum in equipage.] This line is not in the folio, and it forms the 
whole of Pistol's reply in the quarto. 

VOL. II. 1 
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PiST Didst thou not share? hadst thou not fifteen pence? 

Fal.' Reason, you rogue, reason. Thmk'st thou, I '11 endanger my 
soul gratis? At a word, hang no more about me, I am no gibbet tor 
you- £0 A short knife and a throng ; a to your manor of Pickt- 
hatch (4) «o. You 11 not bear a letter for me, you rogue ! you stand 
upon your honour ! Why, thou unconfinable baseness, it is as much 
as I can do, to keep the terms of my honour precise. I, I, I myself 
sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and hiding 
mine honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
lurch ; and yet you, rogue, will ensconce your rags, your cat-a- 
mountain looks, your red-lattice b phrases, and your bold-beating 
oaths, under the shelter of your honour ! You will not do it, you ! 

Pist. I do relent ; c what would thou more of man? 

Enter Robin. 

Rob. Sir, here 's a woman would speak with you. 
FAli. Let her approach. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick. Give your worship good-morrow. 
Fal. Good-morrow, good wife. 
Quick. Not so, an 't please your worship. 
Fal. Good maid, then. 

Quick. I '11 be sworn ; as my mother was, the first hour I was born. 
Fal. I do believe the swearer : what with me ? 
' Quick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a word or two ? 

Fal. Two thousand, fair woman; and I'll vouchsafe thee the 
hearing. 

Quick. There is one mistress Ford, sir; I pray, come a little 
nearer this ways : I myself dwell with master doctor Caius. 

Fal. Well, on : mistress Ford, you say, 

Quick. Your worship says very true : I pray your worship, come a 
little nearer this ways. 

Fal, I warrant thee, nobody hears ; mine own people, mine own 
people. 

Quick. Are they so? Heaven bless them, and make them his 
servants ! 

Fal. Well : mistress Ford ; — what of her ? 

Quick. Why, sir, she 's a good creature. Lord, Lord ! your 
worship 's a wanton : well, heaven forgive you, and all of us, I pray ! 

Fal, -Mistress Ford; — come, mistress Ford, — 

Quick, Marry, this is the short and the long of it; you have 
brought her into such a canaries, d as 'tis wonderful. The best 
courtier of them all, when the court lay at Windsor, could never have 



a A short knife and a throng;] Falstaff bids him get a cut-purse's knife, and seek 
out a crowd. _ Purses, it must be remembered, were formerly hung at the girdle. 

b Red-lattice phrases—] Ale-house expressions. Ale-houses, in old times, were 
distinguished by red-lattices, as dairies have since been by green ones. 

c / do relent; ] Relent here must mean repent. The quarto has recant, which is the 
better word. 

d Canariesj— ] Mrs. Q. means, quandaries. 
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brought her to such a canary. Yet there has been knights, and lords, 
and gentlemen, with their coaches ; I warrant you, coach after coach, 
letter after letter, gift after gift ; smelling so sweetly, (all musk,) and so 
rushling, I warrant you, in silk and gold ; and in such alligant terms ; 
and in such wine and sugar of the best, and the fairest, that would 
have won any woman's heart ; and I warrant you, they could never 
get an eye-wink of her. — I had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning: but I defy all angels, (in any such sort, as they say,) but 
in the way of honesty : and, I warrant you, they could never get her 
so much as sip on a cup with the proudest of them all : and yet there 
has been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners; 11 but, I warrant you, 
all is one with her. 

Fal. But what says she to me ? be brief, my good she-Mercury. 

Quick. Marry, she hath received your letter ; for the which she 
thanks you a thousand times : and she gives you to notify, that her 
husband will be absence from his house between ten and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven. 

Quick. Ay, forsooth ; and then you may come and see the picture, 
she says, that you wot of ; master Ford, her husband, will be from 
home. Alas ! the sweet woman leads an ill life with him ; he 's a 
very jealousy man ; she leads a very frampold b life with him, good 
heart. ' 

Fal. Ten and eleven; woman, commend me to her; I will not 
fail her. 

Quick. Why, you say well. But I have another messenger to 
your worship : mistress Page hath her hearty commendations to you 
too ; — and let me tell you in your ear, she 's as fartuous a civil modest 
wife, and one, I tell you, that will not miss you morning nor evening- 
prayer, as any is in Windsor, whoe'er be the other : and she bade me 
tell your worship, that her husband is seldom from home ; but she 
hopes there will come a time. I never knew a woman so dote upon 
a man ; surely, I think you have channs, la ; yes, in truth. 

Fal. Not i, I assure thee ; setting the attraction of my good parts 
aside, I have no other charms. 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for 't ! 

Fal. But, I pray thee, tell me this : has Ford's wife, and Page's 
wife, acquainted each other how they love me ? 

Quick. That were a jest, indeed ! — they have not so little grace, I 
hope: — that were a trick, indeed! but mistress Page would desire 
you to send her your little page, of all loves ; c her husband has 
a marvellous infection to the little page : and, truly, master Page is 
an honest man. Never a wife in Windsor leads a better life than she 
does ; do what she will, say what she will, take all, pay all, go to bed 
when she list, rise when she list, all is as she will ; and, truly, she 
deserves it: for if there be a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. 
You must send her your page ; no remedy. 

* Pensioners ;] Gentlemen of the band of Pensioners, whose duty was to be in imme- 
diate attendance on the sovereign, and whose splendid uniform might well induce Mrs. 
Quickly to rank them above the magnates of the Court. 

b Frampold life—] Frampold. equivalent to our cantankerous, 
c Of all loves; ] For love's sake. See note (»), Vol L, page 493. 
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Fal. Why, I will. 

Quick. Nay, but do so then: and, look you, he may come and go 
between you both ; and, in any case, have a nay- word, that you may 
know one another's mind, and the boy never need to understand 
anything; for 'tis not good that children should know any wicked- 
ness: old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and know 
the world. 

Fal. Fare thee well: commend me to them both: there's my 
purse ; I am yet thy debtor. — Roy, go along with this woman.— This 
news distracts me ! [Exeunt Quickly and Eobln. 

Pist. This punk is one of Cupid's earners : — 
Clap on more sails ; pursue ! up with your fights ; a 
Give fire ! she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all ! [Exit Pistol. 

Fal. Say'st thou so, old Jack ? go thy ways ; 1 11 make more of 
thy old body than I have done. Will they yet look after thee ? Wilt 
thou, after the expense of so much money, be now a gainer ? Good 
body, I thank thee : let them say, 't is grossly done ; so it be fairly 
done, no matter. 

Enter Bahdolph. 

Bard. Sir John, there 's one master Brook below would fain speak 
with you, and be acquainted with you ; and hath sent your worship a 
morning's draught of sack. (5) 

Fal. Brook, is his name ? 

Bard. Ay, sir. 

Fal. Call him in. [Exit Bakdolph.] Such Brooks are welcome 
to me, that o'erflow such liquor. Ah ! ha ! mistress Ford and mistress 
Page, have I encompassed you? go to; via! 

Re-enter Bardolph, with Ford disguised. 
Ford. 'Bless you, sir. 

Fal. And you, sir : would you speak with me ? 

Ford. I make bold, to press with so little preparation upon you. 

Fal. You 're welcome ; what 's your will ? Give us leave, drawer. 

[Exit Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have spent much ; my name is 
Brook. 

Fal. Good master Brook, I desire more acquaintance of you. 

Ford. Good sir John, I sue for yours : not to charge you ; for I 
must let you understand, I think myself in better plight for a lender 
than your are: the which hath something emboldened me to this 
unseasoned intrusion ; for they say, if money go before, all ways do 
lie open. 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money here, troubles me : if you 
will help to bear it, sir John, take half, or all, for easing me of the 
carriage. 

• Up with your fights;] "The Waste-cloaths that hang round about the Ship in a 
Fight, to hinder the Men from being seen by the Enemy: Also any Place wherein 
men may cover themselves, and yet use their Fire-arms."— Phillips' New World of 
Words, 1706. 
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Fal. Sir, I know not how I may deserve to be your porter. 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if you will give me the hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good master Brook ; I shall be glad to be your servant. 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar. I will be brief with you ; and 
you have been a man long known to me, though I had never so 
good means, as desire, to make myself acquainted with you. I shall 
discover a thing to you, wherein I must very much lay open mine 
own imperfection : but, good sir John, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the register of 
your own ; that I may pass with a reproof the easier, sith you your- 
self know, how easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir ; proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, her husband's name 
is Ford. 
Fal. Well, sir. 

Ford. I have long loved her, and, I protest to you, bestowed much 
on her; followed her with a doting observance; engrossed oppor- 
tunities to meet her; fee'd every slight occasion, that could but 
niggardly give me sight of her ; not only bought many presents to 
give her, but have given largely to many, to know what she would 
have given : briefly, I have pursued her, as love hath pursued me ; 
which hath been, on the wing of all occasions. But whatsoever I 
have merited, either in my mind, or in my means, meed, I am sure, 
I have received none; unless experience be a jewel: that I have 
purchased at an infinite rate ; and that hath taught me to say this : 

Love like a shadow flies, when substance love pur 'sues ; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues. 

Fal. Have you received no promise of satisfaction at her hands ? 
Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importuned her to such a purpose ? 
Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love then ? 

Ford. Like a fair house, built upon another man's ground ; so that 
I have lost my edifice, by mistaking the place where I erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded this to me ? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have told you all. Some say, 
that, though she appear honest to me, yet, in other places, she 
enlargeth her mirth so far, that there is shrewd construction made 
of her. Now, sir John, here is the heart of my purpose : you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great 
admittance,* authentic in your place and person, generally allowed 
for your many war-like, court-like, and learned preparations. 

Fal. 0, sir ! 

Fom Believe it, for you know it : there is money; spend it, spend 
it ; spend more ; spend all I have ; only give me so much of your 
time in exchange of it, as to lay an amiable siege to the honesty of 
this Ford's wife : use your art of wooing, win her to consent to you ; 
if any man may, you may as soon as any. 

» Of sreat admittance,—] t. e. Of great vogue, fashion, &c. 
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Fal. Would it apply well to the vehemeney of your affection that 
I should win what you would enjoy? Methinks, you prescribe to 
yourself very preposterously . a 

Ford. 0, understand my drift! she dwells so securely on the 
excellency of her honour," that the folly of my soul dares not present 
itself; she is too bright to be looked against. Now could I come 
to her with any detection in my hand, my desires had instance and 
argument to commend themselves; I could drive her then from the 
ward c of her purity, her reputation, her marriage vow, and a thousand 
other her defences, which now are too strongly embattled against me. 
What say you to % sir John ? 

Fal. Master Brook, I will first make bold with your money ; next, 
give me your hand j and last, as I am a gentleman, you shall, if you 
will, enjoy Ford's wife. 

Ford. 0, good sir ! 

Fal. I say you shall. 

Ford. Want no money, sir John, you shall want none. 

Fal. Want no mistress Ford, master Brook, you shall want none. 
I shall be with her, (I may tell you,) by her own appointment— even 
as you came in to me, her assistant, or go-between, parted from me — 
I say, I shall be with her between ten and eleven ; for at that time the 
jealous rascally knave, her husband, will be forth. Come you to me 
at night ; you shall know how I speed. 

Ford. I am blest in your acquaintance. Do you know Ford, sir? 

Fal. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave! I know him not: yet I 
wrong Mm, to call him poor; they say, the jealous wittolly knave 
hath masses of money; for the which his wife seems to me well- 
favoured. I will use her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue's coffer ; 
and there 's my harvest-home. 

Ford. I would you knew Ford, sir ; that you might avoid him, if 
you saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue ! I will stare him 
out of his wits ; I will awe him with my cudgel : it shall hang like a 
meteor o'er the cuckold's horns: master Brook, thou shalt know, I 
will predominate over the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his wife. 
Come to me soon at night: Ford's a knave, and I will aggravate his 
stile : thou, master Brook, shalt know him for knave and cuckold : 
come to me soon at night. [Exit. 

Ford. What a damned Epicurean rascal is this! — My heart is 
ready to crack with impatience. Who says, this is improvident 
jealousy? My wife hath sent to him, the hour is fixed, the match 
is made. Would any man have thought this? See the hell of 
having a false woman ! my bed shall be abused, my coffers ransacked, 
my reputation gnawn at ; and I shall not only receive this villainous 
wrong, but stand under the adoption of abominable terms, and by 



» Preposterously.] See note ("), Vol. I., page 344. 

t» She dwells so securely on the excellency of her honour, — ] This passage serves in 
some degree to support Theobald's readme of the ver\ similar one in Scene 1 : — 
* 4 Though Page be a secure fool, and stanch so firmly* on his wife's fealtr/" See 
note (d), Vol. 1., page 113. 

c Ward — ] Guard. 
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him that does me this wrong. Terms! names! Amaimon sounds 
well ; Lucifer, well ; Barbason, well ; yet they are devils' additions, 
the names of fiends : but cuckold ! wittol-cuckold ! the devil himself 
hath not such a name. Page is an ass, a secure ass ; he will trust 
his wife, he will not be jealous : I will rather trust a Fleming with 
my butter, parson Hugh the Welshman with my cheese, an Irishman 
with my aqua-vitae bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, 
than my wife with herself: then she plots, then she ruminates, then 
she devises : and what they think in their hearts they may effect, they 
will break their hearts but they will effect. Heaven be praised for 
my jealousy ! eleven o'clock the hour ; I will prevent this, detect my 
wife, be revenged on Falstaff, and laugh at Page. I will about it ; 
better three hours too soon, than a minute too late. Fie, fie, fie! 
cuckold! cuckold! cuckold! [Exit 



SCENE III.— Windsor Park. 

Enter Caius and Rugby. 

Caius, Jack Rugby ! 
Rug. Sir. 

Caius. Vat is de clock, Jack ! 

Rug. 'T is past the hour, sir, that sir Hugh promised to meet. 

Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he is no come ; he has 
pray his pible veil, dat he is no come : by gar, Jack Rugby, he is 
dead already, if he be come. 

Rug. He is wise, sir ; he knew, your worship would kill him, if he 
came. 

Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead, so as I vill kill him. Take 
your rapier, Jack ; I vill tell you how I vill kill him. 
Rug. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 
Caius. Villainy, take your rapier. 
Rug. Forbear ; here 's company. 

Enter Host, Shallow, Slender, and Page. 

Host. 'Bless thee, bully doctor. 

Shal. 'Save you, master doctor Caius. 

Page. Now, good master doctor ! 

Slen. 'Give you good-morrow, sir. 

Caius. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for ? 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee foin, a to see thee traverse, to 
see thee here, to see thee there ; to see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, 
thy reverse, thy distance, thy mont:1nt. b Is he dead, my Ethiopian ? 
is he dead, my Francisco ? ha, bully ! What says my iEsculapius ? 
my Galen ? my heart of elder ? ha ! is he dead, bully Stale ? is he 
dead ? 

a To see thee foin,— ] To foin is to make a pass, or thrust, in fencing, 
b Pass thy punto, &c.l I'he punto, the stoccado, the rcverso, &c, are all technical 
terms, derived from the Italian masters of Fence. See note (6), Vol. I., page 299. 
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Caius. By gar, he is de coward Jack priest of de vorld ; he is not 
show his face. _ __ • 

Host. Thou art a Castilian, king Urinal ! Hector of Greece, my 

boy ? . , 

Caius. I pray you, bear vitness that me have stay six or seven, two, 
tree hours for him, and he is no come. 

Shal. He is the wiser man, master doctor : he is a curer of souls, 
and you a curer of bodies ; if you should fight, you go against the 
hair of your professions ; is it not true, master Page ? 

Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself been a great fighter, 
though now a man of peace. 

Shal. Bodykins, master Page, though I now be old, and of the 
peace, if I see a sword out, my finger itches to make one : though we 
are justices, and doctors, and churchmen, master Page, w T e have some 
salt of our youth in us ; we are the sons of women, master Page. 

Page. 'T is true, master Shallow. 

Shal. It will be found so, master Page. Master doctor Caius, I 
am come to fetch you home. I am sworn of the peace j you have 
showed yourself a wise physician, and sir Hugh hath shown himself a 
wise and patient churchman : you must go with me, master doctor. 

Host. Pardon, guest justice : a word,* monsieur Mock-water. 

Caius. Mock-vater ! vat is dat ? 

Host. Mock-water, in our English tongue, is valour, bully. 
Caius. By gar, then I have as much mock-vater as de Englishman. 

Scurvy jack-dog priest! by gar, me vill cut his ears. 

Host. He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully. 
Caius. Clapper-de-claw ! vat is dat ? 
Host. That is, he will make thee amends. 

Caius. By gar, me do look, he shall clapper-de-claw me ; for, by 
gar, me vill have it. 

Host. And I will provoke him to 't, or let him wag. 
Caius. Me tank you vor dat. 

Host. And moreover, bully, — but first, master guest, and master 
Page, and eke cavalero Slender, go you through the town to Frog- 
more. [Aside to tJwm. 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he ? 

Host. He is there : see what humour he is in ; and I will bring the 
doctor about by the fields : will it do well ? 
Shal. We will do it. 

Page, Shal., and Slex. Adieu, good master doctor. 

[Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Caius. By gar, me vill kill de priest ; for he speak for a jack-an- 
ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die: but first j* sheath thy impatience ; throw cold 
water on thy choler : go about the fields with me through Frogmore ; 
I will bring thee where mistress Anne Page is, at a farm-house 
a-feasting ; and thou shalt woo her ; Cried game, a said I well ? 

(*) First folio omits, word. (f) First folio omits, but first. 

* Cried game, — ] The old text has, Cride game, which we mention in hope that some 
one more fortunate than previous guessers, may shape these apparently senseless words 
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Caius. By gar, me tank you vor dat : by gar, I love you ; and I 
shall procure-a you de good guest, de earl> de laiight, de lords, de 
gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which, I will be thy adversary towards Anne Page ; 
said I well ? 

Caius. By gar, 't is good ; veil said. 

Host. Let us wag then. 

Caius. Come at my heels, Jack Rugby. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — A Field near Frogmore. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evasts and Simple. 

Eva. I pray you now, good master Slender's serving-man, and 
friend Simple py your name, which way have you looked for master 
Caius, that calls himself Doctor of Physic ? 

Sim. Many, sir, the pittie-ward, a the park-ward, every way ; old 
Windsor way, and every way but the town way. 

Eva. I most fehemently desire you, you will also look that Avay. 

Sim. I will, sir. 

Eva. 'Pless my soul ! how full of cholers I am, and trempling of 
mind ! — I shall be glad, if he have deceived me : — how melancholies I 
am ! — I will knog his urinals about his knave's costard, when I have 
good opportunities for the 'ork : — 'pless my soul ! [Sings. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls (l ) 
Melodious pirds sing madrigals; 
There ivill we make o ur peels of roses, 
Ami a thousand fragrant posies. 
To sluxllow 

'Mercy on me ! I have a great dispositions to ciy. 

Melodious pirds sing madrigals; — 

When as I sat in Pabglon, 

And a thousand ragrani posies, 
To shalloiu 

Sdi. Yonder he is coming, this way, sir Hugh. 
Eva. He 's welcome : 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Heaven prosper the right !— What weapons is he ? 

into the epithet, laughable and contemptuous, which the jolly Host intended to convey. 
Theobald proposed to substitute Tn/'d game ; Warburton, Cry aim ; and Douce, not 
infelicitoualy, Cn/d I aim. The conjecture of Mr. Comer's annotator, "curds and 
cream," is far removed from probability. 
a Pittie-ward,— ] Supposed to mean petty-ward. 
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Sim. No weapons, sir : there comes my master, master Shallow, 
and another gentleman ; from Frogmore, over the stile, this way. 
Eva. Pray you, give me my gown ; or else keep it in your arms. 

Eater Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shal. How now, master parson ? Good-morrow, good sir Hugh. 
Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student from his book, 
and it is wonderful. 

Slen. Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 

Page. 'Save you, good sir Hugh ! 

Eva. 'Pless you from his mercy sake, all of you ! 

Shal. What ! the sword and the word ! do you study them both, 
master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, in your doublet and hose, this raw 
rheumatic day ? 

Eva. There is reasons and causes for it. 

Page. We are come to you, to do a good office, master parson. 

Eva. Fery well : what is it ? 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, who belike, having 
received wrong by some person, is at most odds with his own gravity 
and patience, that ever you saw. 

Shal. I have lived fourscore years, and upward ; I never heard a 
man of his place, gravity, and learning, so wide of his own respect. 

Eva. What is he ? 

Page. I think you know him ; master doctor Caius, the renowned 
French physician. 

Eva. Got's will, and his — Passion of my heart ! I had as lief you 
would tell me of a mess of porridge. 

Page. Why? 

Eva. He has no more knowledge in Hippocrates and Galen, — and 
he is a knave pesides ; a cowardly knave, as you would desires to pe 
acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you, he 's the man should fight with him. 

Slen. 0, sweet Anne Page ! 

Shal. It appears so, by his weapons: keep them asunder; here 
comes doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Rugby. 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in your weapon. 
Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host. Disarm them, and let them question ; let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our English. 

Caius. I pray you, let-a me speak a vord vit your ear: verefore 
vill you not meet-a me ? 

Eva. Pray you, use your patience : in good time. 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, John ape. 

Eva. [Aside to Caius.] Pray you, let us not be laughing-stogs to 
other men's humours ; I desire you in friendship, and I will one way 
or other make you amends [Aloud,] I will knog your urinal about 
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your knave's cogscorab, for missing your meetings and appoint- 
ments." 

Caius. Diahle/ — Jack Rugby, mine Host lie Jarferre, have I not 
stay fur him, to kill him? have I not, at de place I did appoint? 

Eva. As I am a Christians soul, now, look you, this is the place 
appointed ; I '11 be judgment py mine Host of the Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say, Guallia and Gaul, French and Welsh ; soul- 
curer and body-curer. 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good ! excellent ! 

Host. Peace, I say ; hear mine Host of the Garter. Am I politic ? 
am I subtle ? am I a Machiavel ? Shall I lose my doctor ? no ; he 
gives me the potions, and the motions. Shall I lose my parson ? my 
priest ? my sir Hugh ? no ; he gives me the proverbs and the no- 
verbs. — Give me thy hand, terrestrial ; so: b — give me thy hand, celes- 
tial ; so. Boys of art, I have deceived you both ; I have directed 

you to wrong places : your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, 
and let burnt sack be the issue. — Come, lay their swords to pawn : — 
follow me, lad of peace; follow, follow, follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad Host. — Follow, gentlemen, follow. 

Slen. 0, sweet Anne Page ! 

[Exeunt Shallow, Slender, Page, and Host. 

Caius. Ha! do I perceive dat? have you make-a de sot of us? 
ha, ha ! 

Eva. This is well; he has made us his vlouting-stog. — I desire 
you, that we may pe friends ; and let us knog our prains together, to 
pe revenge on this same scall, scurvy, cogging companion, the Host 
of the Garter. 

Caius. By gar, vit all my heart ; he promise to bring me vere is- 
Anne Page : by gar, he deceive me too. 

Eva. Well, I will smite his noddles: — pray yon, follow. \_Exeunf. 



SCENE II.— The Street in Windsor. 

Enter Mistress Page and PlOBIN. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little gallant ; you were wont to 
be a follower, but now you are a leader: whether had you rather, 
lead mine eyes, or eye your master's heels ? 

Rob. I had rather, forsooth, go before you like a man, than follow 
him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. 0 you are a flattering boy ; now, I see, you '11 be a 
courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met, mistress Page; whither go you? 

a For missing 1 your meetings and appointments.] These words, from the quarto, are 
omitted in thc° folio ; another instance of strange neglect in the compilers of that 
volume, as without them the answer ol Caius loses its point. 

b Give me thy hand, terrestrial ; so : ] These words also are found only in the quarto. 
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Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife : is she at home ? 

Ford. Ay, and as idle as she may hang together, for want of com- 
pany ; I think, if your husbands were dead, you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — two other husbands. 

Ford. Where had you this pretty weather-cock ? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens his name is, my 
husband had him of: what do you call your knight's name, sirrah ? 

Eob. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff! 

Mrs. Page. He, he ; I can never hit on 's name. — There is such a 
league between my good man and he ! — Is your wife at home, indeed ? 
Ford. Indeed, she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir ; — I am sick, till I see her. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any brains? hath he any eyes? hath he any 
thinking ? Sure, they sleep ; he hath no use of them. Why, this 
boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as easy as a cannon will shoot 
point-blank twelve score. He pieces out his wife's inclination; he 
gives her folly motion and advantage : and now she 's going to my 
Avife, and Falstaff 's boy with her. A man may hear this shower sing 
in the wind ; — and Falstaff 's boy with her ! — Good plots ! — they are 
laid: and our revolted wives share damnation together. Well; I 
will take him, then torture my wife, pluck the borrowed veil of 
modesty from the so-seeming mistress Page, divulge Page himself 
for a secure and wilful Actaeon ; and to these violent proceedings all 
my neighbours shall cry aim* [Clock strikes.'] The clock gives me 
my cue, and my assurance bids me search ; there I shall find Falstaff : 
I shall be rather praised for this, than mocked ; for it is as positive 
as the earth is firm, that Falstaff is there : I will go. 

Enter Page, Shallow, Slender, Host, Sir Hugh Evans, 
Caius, and Rugby. 

Shal., Page,.&c Well met, master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot : I have good cheer at home ; and, I 
pray you, all go with me. 

Shal. I must excuse myself, master Ford. 

Slen. And so must I, sir ; we have appointed to dine with mis- 
tress Anne, and I would not break with her for more money than I '11 
speak of. 

Shal. We have lingered about a match between Anne Page and 
my cousin Slender, and this day we shall have our answer. 

Slen. I hope, I have your good will,' father Page. 

Page. You have, master Slender ; I stand wholly for you :— but 
my wife, master doctor, is for you altogether. 

Caius. Ay, by gar : and de maid is love-a me ; my nursh-a Quickly 
tell me so mush. 

Host. What say you to young master Fenton ? he capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, he speaks holyday, he smells 



* Cry aim.] See note (*>), Vol. I., page 56. 
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April and May : he will cany % he will cany 't ; 't is in his buttons ; * 
he will carry 't. 

Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. The gentleman is of 
no having : b he kept company with the wild Prince and Poins ; he is 
of too high a region, he knows too much. No, he shall not knit a 
knot in his fortunes with the finger of my substance : if he take her, 
let him take her simply 5 the wealth I have waits on my consent, and 
my consent goes not that way. 

Ford. I beseech you, heartily, some of you go home with me to 
dinner : besides your cheer, you shall have sport ; I will show you a 

monster. Master doctor, you shall go ;— so shall you, master Page ; 

— and you, sir Hugh. 

Shal. Well, fare you well:— we shall have the freer wooing at 
master Page's. [Exeunt Shallow and Slender. 

Caius. Go home, John Rugby; I come anon. [Exit Rugby. 

Host. Farewell, my hearts : I will to my honest knight Falstaff, 
and drink canary with him. [Exit Host. 

Ford. [Aside.'] I think, I shall drink in pipe-wine first with him ; 
I '11 make him dance. Will you go, gentles ? 

All. Have with you, to see this monster. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— A Boom in Ford's House. 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! what, Robert ! 

Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly : is the buck-basket 

Mrs. Ford. I warrant : — what, Robin, I say ! 

Enter Servants with a Basket. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 
Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge ; we must be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, John, and Robert, be 
ready here hard by in the brew-house ; and when I suddenly call you, 
come forth, and without any pause, or staggering, take this basket 
on your shoulders : that done, trudge with it in all haste, and carry 
it among the whitsters c in Datchet mead, and there empty it in the 
muddy ditch, close by the Thames side. 

Mrs. Page. You will do it ? 

Mrs. Ford. I have told them over and over ; they lack no direc- 
tion : be gone, and come when you are called. [Exeunt Servants. 
Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. 

■ 'T is in his buttons;] Mr. Knight suggests that this phrase may have the same 
meaning as the modern one, 4 'It does not lie in your breeches," i. e. it is not withhi 
your compass. 

*> Of no having :] No fortune, no revenue. 

c The whitsters— ] Bleachers of linen. 
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Enter Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas-musket ? a what news with you? 

Rob. My master sir John is come in at your back-door, mistress 
Ford, and requests your company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack-a-lent, b have you been true to us ? 

Rob. Ay, I '11 be sworn : my master knows not of your being here ; 
and hath threatened to put me into everlasting liberty, if I tell you 
of it ; for, he swears, he '11 turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou 'rt a good boy ; this secrecy of thine shall be a 
tailor to thee, and shall make thee a new doublet and hose —I '11 go 
hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do so :— go tell thy master, I am alone. Mistress 
Page, remember you your cue. [Exit Robin; 

Mrs. Page. I wan-ant thee ; if I do not act it, hiss me. 

[Exit Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Go to then ; we '11 use this unwholesome humidity, 
this gross watery pumpion ; — we '11 teach him to know turtles from 
jays. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel? c Why, now let me 
die, for I have lived long enough ; this is the period of my ambition : 
O this blessed horn- ! 

Mrs. Ford. 0 sweet sir John ! 

Fal. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, Mistress Ford. 
Now shall I sin in my wish : I would thy husband were dead ! I '11 
speak it before the best lord, I would make thee my lady. 

Mrs. Ford. I your lady, sir John ! alas, I should be a pitiful lady. 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such another ; I see how 
thine eye would emulate the diamond : thou hast the right arched 
beauty of the brow, that becomes the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or 
any tire of Venetian admittance. (2) 

Mrs. Ford. A plain kerchief, sir John : my brows become nothing 
else ; nor that well neither. 

Fal. Thou art a traitor* to say so; thou would' st make an 
absolute courtier • and the firm fixture of thy foot would give an 
excellent motion to thy gait, in a semi-circled farthingale. I see 
what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe, (3) were not Nature, thy friend : d 
come, thou canst not hide it. 

Mrs. Ford. Believe me, there 's no such thing in me. 

(*) First folio, tyrant. 
tt Eyas-musket ? ] A young male sparrow-hawk. 

t> Jack-a-lent,— ] A puppet stuck up to be thrown at in Lent, in imitation of the 
barbarous diversion of throwing at cocks about Shrovetide. 

c Save I caught thee, my heavenly jewel ?] The second song of Sidney's u Astrophel 
and SteUa," begins : — 

"Have I caught my hcatf nly Jewell, 
Teaching sieepe most faire to be ?" 

And as Falataff probably intended to sing the first line, the impertinent thee, which is 
not in the quarto, may have been an addition of the players. 
d I see what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe, were not Nature, thy friend : ] It seems 
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Fal. What made me love thee? let that persuade thee, there's 
something extraordinary in thee. Come, I cannot cog, and say thou 
art this and that, like a many of these lisping hawthorn buds, that 
come like women in men's apparel, and smell like Bucklersbmy in 
simple-time ; a I cannot: but I love thee, none but thee; and thou 
deservest it. 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir ; I fear you love mistress Page. 

Fal. Thou might'st as well say, I love to walk by the Counter- 
gate ; b which is as hateful to me as the reek of a lime-kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knows how I love you ; and you shall 
one day find it. 

Fal. Keep in that mind ; I '11 deserve it. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you do ; or else I could not 
be in that mind. 

Rob. [Without,'] Mistress Ford, mistress Ford! here's mistress 
Page at the door, sweating, and blowing, and looking wildly, and 
would needs speak with you presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me ; I will ensconce me behind the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so ; she 's a very tattling woman. — 

[Falstaff hides himself. 

Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What 's the matter ? how now ? 

Mrs. Page. 0 mistress Ford, what have you done ? You 're 
shamed, you are overthrown, you are undone for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What 's the matter, good mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. 0 well-a-day, mistress Ford ! having an honest man 
to your husband, to give him such cause of suspicion ! 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ! — Out upon you ! how am I 
mistook in you ! 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas ! what 's the matter ? 

Mrs. Page. Your husband 's coming hither, woman, with all the 
officers in Windsor, to search for a gentleman, that, he says, is here 

impossible to make good sense of this passage as it stands. We are disposed to believe 
the obscurity arises from the common error in these plays of misprinting but and vof, 
and that the poet wrote, " I see what thou wort, if fortune thy foe, were but nature thy 
friend." The meaning being — I see what you would be if Fortune were as bountiful 
to you as Nature has been. 

» Bucklersbury in simple-time ;] In Shakespeare's days, Bucklcrsbury was the head- 
quarters of the druggists, who dealt in all kinds of medicinal herbs, {simples as they 
were then called,) whether dry or green. 

b The Counter-gate ;] The old dramatists and writers on manners, are unsparing in 
allusions to the Counter-prison, and constantly labour to extract some pleasantry from 
its name, which, to any who had tasted of the horrors of an English prison in former 
times, must have been odious enough even in jest :— Thus in Baret's " Alvearic," 1573 ! 

« We sale merrily of him who hath been in the Counter, or such like places of prison ; 

He can sing his counter-tenor very well. And in anger we say, I wUl make you sing a 
counter-tenor for this geare : meaning imprisonment." 

Again Overbury, in his character of " A Sargeant," 1616 :— 

" His habit is a long gowne, made at first to cover his knavery, but that growing too 
monstrous hee now goes in buft'e : his conscience and that, being both cut out of one 
hide, and are of one toughnesse. The countcrgate is his kennell, the whole city his 
Paris garden, the misery of poore men (but especially of bad livers) are the offalles on 
which hee feeds." 
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now in the house, by your consent, to take an ill advantage of his 
absence : you are undone. 
Mrs. Ford. 'T is not so, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that you have such a man 
here ; but 't is most certain your husband 's coming with half Windsor 
at his heels, to search for such a one. I come before to tell you : if 
you know yourself clear, why I am glad of it : but if you have a 
friend here, convey, convey him out. Be not amazed ; call all your 
senses to you ; defend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good 
life for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do ?— There is a gentleman, my dear 
friend ; and I fear not mine own shame, so much as his peril : I had 
rather than a thousand pound, he were out of the house. 

Mrs. Page. For shame, never stand you had rather, and you Md 
rather; your husband's here at hand, bethink you of some con- 
veyance: in the house you cannot hide him. — 0, how have you 
deceived me ! — Look, here is a basket ; if he be of any reasonable 
stature, he may creep in here ; and throw foul linen upon him, as if 
it were going to bucking : or, it is whiting-time, a send him by your 
two men to Datchet mead. 

Mrs. Ford. He 's too big to go in there : what shall I do ? 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Let me see % let me see 't ! 0 let me see 5 t ! I '11 in, I '11 in ; 
— follow your friend's counsel ; — I '11 in. 

Mrs. Page. What! sir John Falstaff! Are these your letters, 
knight ? 

Fal. I love thee, and none but thee; b help me away: let me 

creep in here ; I'll never 

[He goes into the basket; they cover Mm with foul linen. 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, boy : call your men, 
mistress Ford : — you dissembling knight ! 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Robert, John ! [Exit Robes'. Re-enter 
Servants.] Go take up these clothes here, quickly; where 's the 
cowl-staff ? c look, how you drumble: carry them to the laundress in 
Datchet mead ; quickly, come. 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. 'Pray you, come near : if I suspect without cause, why then 
make sport at me, then let me be your jest; I deserve it. — How 
now ? whither bear you this ? 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do whither they bear it ? 
You were best meddle with buckwashing. 

* Whiting-time, — ] Bleach in ff-iime. 

b And none but thee ;] These words are restored from the quarto, in most of the 
modern editions. Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight, indeed, reject them, but somewhat 
inconsistently, since they admit other readings from the same source with no greater 
claims to insertion. 

c Cowl-staff? ] A staff or pole, for carrying a bucket at each end, or to sling a cowl or 
tub, with two handles on, to be home by two men. " Bicollo, a coiile-stajfe to carry 
behindc and before," — Flouio's Diet, 1611. 
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Ford. Buck ! I would I could wash myself of the buck ! Buck, 
buck, buck ! Ay, buck : I warrant you, buck ; and of the season 
too, it shall appear. [Exeunt Servants with the haslcef] Gentlemen, 
I have dreamed to-night; I'll tell you my dream. Here, here, here 
be my keys: ascend my chambers, search, seek, find out: I'll 
wan-ant, we 11 unkennel the fox :— let me stop this way first :— so, 
now uneape. a 

Page. Good master Ford, be contented : you wrong yourself too 
much. 

Ford. True, master Page.— Up, gentlemen; you shall see sport 
anon : follow me, gentlemen. [ Exit. 

Eva. This is fery fantastical humours, and jealousies. 

Caius. By gar, 't is no de fashion of France • *t is not jealous in 
France. 

Page. Nay, follow hini, gentlemen ; see the issue of his search. 

[Exeunt Evans, Page, and Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in this ? 

Mrs. Ford. I know not which pleases me better, that my husband 
is deceived, or sir John. 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he in, when your husband asked 
what b was in the basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have need of washing ; so, 
throwing him into the water will do him a benefit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal ! I would all of the same 
strain 0 were in the same distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think, my husband hath some special suspicion of 
Falstaff's being here ; for I never saw him so gross in his jealousy 
till now. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that : and we will yet have 
more tricks with Falstaff : his dissolute disease will scarce obey this 
medicine. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall Ave send that foolish carrion, mistress Quickly, 
to him, and excuse his throwing into the water; and give him 
another hope, to betray him to another punishment ? 

Mrs. Page. AYe will do it ; let him be sent for to-morrow, eight 
o'clock, to have amends. 

Re-enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him: maybe the knave bragged of that he 
could not compass. 

Mrs. Page. Heard you that ? 

Mrs. Ford. Ay, ay, peace:* — you use me well, master Ford, 
do you ? 
Ford. Ay, I do so. 

(*) First folio omits, Ay, ay, peace. 

a So, now uncape.] To uneape a fox, was the old technical term for unearth him. 

b WTiat was in the basket !] The folio has, " who was in the basket ! " but Ford, in 
fact, asked neither who, nor what, was in the basket. The quarto, 1602, is more con- 
sistent • there, Ford directs the servants to set down the basket ; and Mistress Ford after- 
wards asks, " I wonder what he thought when my husband bad them set down the 
basket V* 

Of the same strain—] See note ( a ), Vol. II., p. 110. 

VOL. II. K 
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Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than your thoughts ! 
Ford. Amen. 

Mrs, Page. You do yourself mighty wrong, master Ford, 
Ford. Ay, ay; I must bear it. 

Eva. If there pe any pody in the house, and in the chambers, and 
in the coffers, and in the presses, heaven forgive my sins at the day 
of judgment ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too ; dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, fie, master Ford ! are you not ashamed ? What spirit, 
what devil suggests this imagination? I would not have your dis- 
temper in this kind, for the wealth of Windsor Castle. 

Ford. 'T is my fault,* master Page ; I suffer for it. 

Eva. You suffer for a pad conscience: your wife is as honest a 
'omans, as I will desires among five thousand, and five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, I see 't is an honest woman. 

Ford. Well ; — I promised you a dinner : — come, come, walk in the 
park : I pray you, pardon me, I will hereafter make known to you, 
why I have done this. — Come, wife ; — come, mistress Page ; I pray 
you pardon me ; pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let's go in, gentlemen ; but, trust me, we '11 mock him. I 
do invite you to-morrow morning to my house to breakfast ; after, 
we '11 a birding together ; I have a fine hawk for the bush ; shall it 
be so? 

Ford. Any thing. 

Eva. If there is one, I shall make two in the company. 
Caius. If there be one or two, I shall make-a de tird. 
Ford. Pray you go, master Page. 

Eva. I pray you now, remembrance to-morrow on the lousy knave, 
mine Host. 

Caius. Dat is good ; by gar, vit all my heart. 

Eva. A lousy knave ; to have his gibes, and his mockeries. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— A Room m Page's House. 
Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

Fent. I see, I cannot get thy father's love ; 
Therefore, no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
Anne. Alas ! how then ? 

Pent. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object, I am too great of birth ; 
And that, my state being gall'd with my expense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth : 
Besides these, other bars he lays before me, 
My riots past, my wild societies ; 
And tells me, 't is a thing impossible 
I should love thee, but as a property. 

Anne. May be, he tells you true. 

* ' Tu my fault,—] That is, my misfortune. See note (*), Vol. II., p, 97. 
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Fent. No, heaven so speed me in my time to come ! 
Albeit, I will confess, thy father's wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne : 
Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags : 
And 't is the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Anne. Gentle master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love : still seek it, sir : 
If opportunity and humblest suit 

Cannot attain it, why then, — hark you hither. [They converse apart. 

Enter Shallow, Slender, and Mistress Quickly. 

Shal. Break their talk, mistress Quickly; my kinsman shall speak 
for himself. 

Slen. I '11 make a shaft or a bolt on 't : a 'slid, 't is but venturing. 
Shal. Be not dismayed. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me : I care not for that, — but that 
I am afeard. 

Quick. Hark ye ; master Slender would speak a word with you. 
Anne. I come to him. This is my father's choice. 
0, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 

Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-year ! [Aside. 

Quick. And how does good master Fenton ? Pray you, a word with 
you. 

Shal. She 's coming ; to her, coz. 0 boy, thou hadst a father ! 

Slen. I had a father, mistress Anne ; — my uncle can tell you good 
jests of him : — pray you, uncle, tell mistress Anne the jest, how my 
father stole two geese out of a pen, good uncle. 

Shal. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

Slen. Ay, that I do; as well as I love any woman in Glostershire. 
Shal. He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail, b under the degree of 
a 'squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and fifty pounds jointure. 
Ajsne. Good master Shallow, let him w T oo for himself. 
Shal. Many, I thank you for it ; I thank you for that good com- 
fort. She calls you, coz : I '11 leave you. 
Anne. Now, master Slender. 
Slen. Now, good mistress Anne. 
Anne. What is your will ? 

Slen. My will ? od's heartlings, that 's a pretty jest, indeed ! I 
ne'er made my will yet, I thank heaven; I am not such a sickly 
creature, I give heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, master Slender, what would you with me ? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would little or nothing with 
you: your father, and my uncle, hath made motions: if it be my 

a I '11 make a shaft or a bolt on 't :] To malr a bolt or a shaft of a thing is an old * 
proverbial expression, equivalent to our saying, Here goes, hit or miss. 

b Come cut and long-tail,-^ Lrt my come that may ; f/ood and bad. This phrase 
v. as, no doubt, originally applied to dogs, or horses. 
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luck, so: if not, happy man be his dole? a They can tell you how 
things go, better than I can: you may ask your father; here he 
comes. 

Enter Page, and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, master Slender :— love him, daughter Anne — 
Why, how now ! what does master Fenton here ? 
You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house : 
I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed of. 

Fent. Nay, master Page, be not impatient. 

Mrs. Page. Good master Fenton, come not to my child. 

Page. She is no match for you. 

Fent. Sir, will you hear me ? 

Page. No, good master Fenton. 

Come, master Shallow ; come, son Slender ; in : — 
Knowing my mind, you wrong me, master Fenton. 

[Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Quick. Speak to mistress Page. 

Fent. Good mistress Page, for that I love your daughter 
In such a righteous fashion as I do, 
Perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I must advance the colours of my love, 
And not retire : let me have your good will. 

Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to yond' fool. 

Mrs. Page. I mean it not ; I seek you a better husband. 

Quick. That 's my master, master doctor. 

Anne. Alas, I had rather be set quick i' th' earth, 
And bowl'd to death with turnips. 

Mrs. Page. Come, trouble not yourself : good master Fenton, 
I will not be your friend nor enemy : 
My daughter will I question how she loves you, 
And as I find her, so am I affected ; 
'Till then, farewell, sir : — she must needs go in ; 
Her father will be angry. [Exeunt Mistress Page and Anne. 

Fent. Farewell, gentle mistress ; farewell, Nan. 

Quick. This is my doing now ; — 7iay, said I, will you cast away 
your child on a fool, and a physician ? Look on master Fenton: — this 
is my doing. 

Fent. I thank thee ; and I pray thee, once b to-night, 
Give my sweet Nan this ring : there 's for thy pains. [Exit 

Quick. Now heaven send thee good fortune ! A kind heart he 
hath : a woman would run through fire and water for such a kind 
heart. But yet, I would my master had mistress Anne ; or I would 
master Slender had her ; or, in sooth, I would master Fenton had 
her : I will do what I can for them all three ; for so I have promised, 
and I '11 be as good as my word ; but speciously for master Fenton. 
Well, I must of another errand to sir John Falstaff from my two 
mistresses ; what a beast am I to slack it ! [Exit. 

0 

ft Happy man be his dole !] See note ( c ), Vol. I., p. 324. 
b Once to-night, — ] Some, time to-night. 
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SCENE V.—A Boom in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 
Fal. Bardolph, I say, — 
Bakd. Here, sir. 

Fal. Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in't. [Exit Bard.] 
Have I lived to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of butcher's offal ; 
and to be thrown in the Thames ? Well, if I be served such another 
trick, I'll have my brains ta'en out, and buttered, and give them to a 
dog for a new year's gift. The rogues slighted me into the river with 
as little remorse as they would have drowned a blind bitch's puppies, 1 
fifteen i' th' litter : and you may know by my size, that I have a kind 
of alacrity in sinking ; if the bottom were as deep as hell, I should 
down. I had been drowned, but that the shore was shelvy and 
shallow ; a death that I abhor ; for the water swells a man ; and 
what a thing should I have been, when I had been swelled ! I should 
have been a mountain of mummy. 

Re-enter Bardolph, with the wine. 

Bard. Here 's mistress Quickly, sir, to speak with you. 

Fal. Come, let me pom in some sack to the Thames water ; for 
my belly 's as cold, as if I had swallowed snow-balls for pills to cool 
the reins. Call her in. 

Bard. Come in, woman. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick. By your leave ; I cry you mercy: give your worship good- 
morrow. 

Fal. Take away these chalices : go brew me a pottle of sack finely. 
Bard. With eggs, sir ? 

Fal. Simple of itself; I '11 no pullet-sperm in my brewage. — [Exit 
Bardolph.] — How now ? 

Quick. Marry, sir, I come to your worship from mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford I I have had ford enough : I was thrown into 
the ford : I have my belly fall of ford. 

Quick. Alas the day ! good heart, that was not her fault: she does 
so take on with her men ; they mistook their erection. 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish woman's promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that it would yearn your 
heart to see it. Her husband goes this morniug a birding; she 
desires you once more to come to her between eight and nine: I 
must carry her word quickly ; she '11 make you amends, I warrant 
you. 

Fal. Well, I will visit her : tell her so ; and bid her think, what a 
man is : let her consider his frailty, and then judge of my merit. 
Quick. I will tell her. 

■ A blind bitch's puppies, — ] So the old text ; a colloquial inversion o a bitch's blind 
puppies. 
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Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say'st thou ? 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone : I will not miss her. 

Quick. Peace be with you, sir ! [Exit. 
Fal. I marvel, I hear not of master Brook; he sent me word to 
stay within : I like his money well. 0, here he comes, 

Enter Ford, 

Ford. 'Bless you, sir ! a 

Fal. Now, master Brook, you come to know what hath passed 
between me and Ford's w T ife ? 

Ford. That, indeed, sir John, is my business. 

Fal. Master Brook, I will not he to you ; I was at Tier house 
the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And sped you, sir ? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly, master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir ? did she change her determination ? 

Fal. No, master Brook; but the peaking cornuto her husband, 
master Brook, dwelling in a continual larum of jealousy, comes me 
in the instant of our encounter, after we had embraced, kissed, pro- 
tested, and, as it were, spoke the prologue of our comedy ; and at his 
heels a rabble of his companions, thither provoked and instigated by 
his distemper, and, forsooth, to search his house for his wife's love. 

Ford. What, while you were there ? 

Fal. While I was there. 

Ford, And did he search for you, and could not find you ? 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luck would have it, comes in one 
mistress Page; gives intelligence of Ford's approach; and, by* her 
invention, and Ford's wife's distraction, they conveyed me into a 
buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket ! 

Fal. By the Lord, b a buck-basket: rammed me in with foul 
shirts and smocks, socks, foul stockings, greasy napkins; that, 
master Brook, there was the rankest compound of villainous smell, 
that ever offended nostril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there ? 

Fal, Nay, you shall hear, master Brook, what I have suffered 
to bring this woman to evil for your good. Being thus crammed in 
the basket, a couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called forth by 
their mistress, to carry me in the name of foul clothes to Datchet- 
lane : they took me on their shoulders ; met the jealous knave then 1 
master in the door, who asked them once or twice what they had in 
their basket : I quaked for fear, lest the lunatic knave would have 
searched it; but fate, ordaining he should be a cuckold, held his 
hand. Well ; on went he for a search, and away went I for foul 
clothes. But mark the sequel, master Brook : I suffered the pangs 
of three several deaths : first, an intolerable fright, to be detected 

(*) First folio, in. 

• 'Bless you, sir!] The greeting in the quarto, "God save you, sir!" is certainly 
referable. 

b By the Lord,—] This is the reading of the quarto. The foUo has only, Yes. 
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with a a jealous rotten bell-wether: next, to be compassed, like 
a good bilbo, in the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, heel 
to head : and then, to be stopped in, like a strong distillation, with 
stinking clothes that fretted in their own grease : think of that, — a 
man of my kidney, — think of that; that am as subject to heat, 
as butter ; a man of continual dissolution and thaw ; it was a 
miracle, to 'scape suffocation. And in the height of this bath, when 
I was more than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be 
thrown into the Thames, and cooled, glowing hot, in that surge, like 
a horse shoe ; think of that, — hissing hot, — think of that, master 
Brook. 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am sorry that for my sake you have 
suffered all this. My suit then is desperate ; you 11 undertake her no 
more ? 

Fal. Master Brook, I will be thrown into iEtna, as I have been 
into Thames, ere I will leave her thus. Her husband is this morning 
gone a birding : I have received from her another embassy of meet- 
ing ; 'twixt eight and nine is the hour, master Brook. 

Ford. 'T is past eight already, sir. 

Fal. Is it? I will then address b me to my appointment. Come 
to me at your convenient leisure, and you shall know how I speed ; 
and the conclusion shall be crowned with your enjoying her : adieu. 
You shall have her, master Brook ; master Brook, you shall cuckold 
Ford. {Exit 

Ford. Hum ! ha ! is this a vision ? is this a dream ? do I sleep ? 
Master Ford, awake ; awake, master Ford ; there 's a hole made in 
your best coat, master Ford. This 't is to be married ! this 't is to 
have linen, and buck-baskets ! — Well, I will proclaim myself what I 
am: I will now take the lecher; he is at my house: he cannot 
'scape me ; 't is impossible he should ; he cannot creep into a half- 
penny purse, nor into a pepper-box : but, lest the devil that guides 
him should aid him, I will search impossible places. Though what I 
am I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not, shall not make me 
tame : if I have homs to make me c mad, let the proverb go with me, 
I'll be horn mad. [Exit 

a An intolerable fright, to be detected with—] That is, an intolerable fear of being 
discovered by. With, by, of, for, &c, were used with indiscriminate licence formerly, 
b Address me—] Frepare me ; make myself ready. 

e Make me mad,—] Old text, one. The correction was made by Mr. Dyce. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — The Street 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Quickly, and William Page. 

Mrs. Page. Is he at master Ford's already, think'st thou ? 

Quick. Sure, he is by this ; or will be presently : but truly, he is 
very courageous mad, about his throwing into the water. Mistress 
Ford desires you to come suddenly. 

Mrs. Page. I'll be with her by and by ; a I'll but bring my young 
man here to school : look, where his master comes ; 't is a playing- 
day, I see. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

How now, sir Hugh ? no school to-day ? 

Eva. No : master Slender is let the boys leave to play. 
Quick. 'Blessing of his heart ! 

Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says, my son profits nothing 
in the world at his book ; I pray you, ask him some questions in his 
accidence, (l) 

Eva. Come hither, William ; hold up your head ; come. 
Mrs. Page. Come on, sirrah ; hold up your head ; answer your 
master, be not afraid. 

Eva. William, how many numbers is in nouns ? 
Will. Two. 

Quick. Truly, I thought there had been one number more ; because 
they say, od's nouns. 

Eva. Peace your tattlings. What is fair, William ? 
Will. Puicher. 

Quick. Poid-cats! there are fairer things than poul-cats, sure. 
Eva. You are a very simplicity 'oman ; I pray you, peace. What is 
la/pis, William ? 
Will. A stone. 

Eva. And what is a stone, William ? 
Will. A pebble. 

Eva. No, it is lapis ; I pray you remember in your prain. 
Will. Lapis. 

Eva. That is a good William. What is he, William, that docs 
lend articles ? 

Will. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun ; and be thus declined, 

Singulariter, nominativo, hie, hcec, hoc. 

Eva. Nominativo, hig, hag, hog; — pray you, mark: genitive*, hujus: 
well, what is your accusative case? 

Will. Accusativo, nine. 

Eva. I pray you, have your remembrance, child; Accusativo, King, 
hang, hog. 

* By and by ;] By and by, in Shakespeare's day, signified immediately; not, as now. 
eome time hence. 9 1 
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Quick. Hang hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. 
Eva. Leave your prabbles, 'onian. What is the focative case, 
William? 
Will. 0 — vocativo, 0. 
Eva. Remember, William ; focative is caret. 
Quick. And that 's a good root. 
Eva. 'Oman, forbear. 
Mrs. Page. Peace. 

Eva. What is your genitive cast "plural, William? 
Will. Genitive case ? 
Eva. Ay. 

Will. Genitive, — horum, harum, horum. 

Quick. 'Vengeance of Jenny's case! fie on her! — never name her, 
child, if she be a whore. 
Eva. For shame, 'oman. 

Quick. You do ill to teach the child such words ; he teaches him 
to hick and to hack, which they '11 do fast enough of themselves ; and 
to call horum : — fie upon you ! 

Eva. 'Oman, art thou lunatics? hast thou no understandings for 
thy cases, and the numbers of the genders? Thou art as foolish 
Christian creatures as I would desires. 

Mrs, Page. Pr'ythee hold thy peace. 

Eva. Show me now, William, some declensions of your pronouns. 
Will. Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Eva. It is ki, kcc, cod; if you forget your Jeies, your kces } and yoitr 
cods, you must be preeches. Go your ways, and play ; go. 

Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar than I thought he was. 

Eva, He is a good sprag a memory. Farewell, mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good sir Hugh. [Exit Sir Hugh. 

Get you home, boy. — Come, we stay too long. {Exeunt 

SCENE II.— J. Room in Ford's House. 

Enter Falstaff and Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten up my sufferance : I 
see, you are obsequious in your love, and I profess requital to a hair's 
breadth ; not only, mistress Ford, in the simple office of love, but in 
all the accoutrement, complement, and ceremony of it. But are you 
sure of your husband now ? 

Mrs. Ford. He 's a birding, sweet sir John. 

Mrs. Page. [Without"] What hoa, gossip Ford! what hoa! 

Mrs. Ford. Step into the chamber, sir John. [Exit Falstaff. 

Enter Mistress Page. 
Mrs. Page. How now, sweetheart? Avho's at home besides 
yourself ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 
Mrs. Page. Indeed ? 



* Sprag—] Spradc, i.e. quick, ready, sprightly. 
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Mrs. Ford. No, certainly.— Speak louder. [Aside, to her, 

Mrs. Page. Truly, I am so glad you have nobody here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why ? . 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes a again ; 
he so takes on yonder with my husband ; so rails against all married 
mankind ; so curses all Eve's daughters, of what complexion soever ; 
and so buffets himself on the forehead, crying, Peer-out, peer-out ! 
that any madness, I ever yet beheld, seemed but tameness, civility, 
and patience, to this his distemper he is in now : I am glad the fat 
knight is not here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, does he talk of him ? 

Mrs. Page. Of none but him ; and swears, he was earned out, the 
last time he searched for him, in a basket : protests to my husband, 
he is now here ; and hath drawn him and the rest of their company 
from their sport, to make another experiment of his suspicion : but 
I am glad the knight is not here ; now he shall see his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he, mistress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. Hard by, at street end ; he will be here anon. 

Mrs. Ford. I am undone ! — the knight is here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then you are utterly shamed, and he 's but a 
dead man. What a woman are you ! — Away with him, away with 
him ; better shame than murder. 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go ? how should I bestow him ? 
shall I put him into the basket again ? 

Re-enter Falstaef. 

Fal. No, 1 11 come no more i' th' basket ; may I not go out, ere 
he come ? 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of master Ford's brothers watch the door 
with pistols, that none shall issue out ; otherwise you might slip away 
ere he came. But what make you here ? 

Fal. What shall I do ? — I '11 creep up into the chimney. 

Mrs. Ford. There they always use to discharge their birding- 
pieces : creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fal. Where is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. Neither press, coffer, 
chest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abstract for the remembrance 
of such places, and goes to them by his note : there is no hiding you 
in the house. 

Fal. 1 11 go out then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out b in your own semblance, you die, sir 
John. Unless you go out disguised, — 
Mrs. Ford. How might we disguise him ? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day! I know not. There is no woman's 
gown big enough for him; otherwise, he might put on a hat, a 
muffler, (2) and a kerchief, and so escape. 

» In his old luncs again ;] The folio reads, lines; the correction was made by Theo- 
bald. The quarto reads, in his old vain? a^ain. 

b Mrs. Page. If you go out, &c.l This, as well as the next speech, is given to Mrs. 
Ford in the folio, 1623. 
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Fal. Good hearts, devise something : any extremity, rather than a 
mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My maid's aunt, the fat woman of Brentford, has a 
gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my word, it will serve him ; she 's as big as he is : 
and there 's her thrummed hat, and her muffler too : run up, sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, go, sweet sir John : mistress Page and I will look 
some linen for your head. 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick; we'll come dress you straight: put on 
the gown the while. [Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Ford. I would my husband would meet him in this shape : 
he cannot abide the old woman of Brentford; he swears, she's a 
witch ; forbade her my house, and hath threatened to beat her. 

Mrs. Page. Heaven guide Mm to thy husband's cudgel ; and the 
devil guide his cudgel afterwards ! 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming ? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness, is he ; and talks of the basket 
too, howsoever he hath had intelligence. 

Mrs. Ford. We '11 try that ; for I '11 appoint my men to cany the 
basket again, to meet him at the door with it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he '11 be here presently : let 's go dress him 
like the witch of Brentford. (3) 

Mrs. Ford. I '11 first direct my men, what they shall do with the 
basket. Go up, I '11 bring linen for him straight. \ExiL 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest vaiiet ! we cannot misuse him 
enough. 

We '11 leave a proof, by that which we will do, 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too : 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh ; 

'T is old but true, Still swine eat all the draff. [Exit 

Re-enter Mistress Ford, with two Servants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again on your shoulders; 
your master is hard at door ; if he bid you set it down, obey him : 
quickly, despatch. [Exit 

1 Serv. Come, come, take it up. 

2 Serv. Pray heaven, it be not fall of knight again. 

1 Serv. I hope not ; I had as lief* bear so much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Ay, but if it prove true, master Page, have you any way 
then to unfool me again ? — Set down the basket, villain : — somebody 

call my wife: Youth in a basket! — 0, you panderly rascals! 

there 's a knot, a ging, a a pack, a conspiracy against me : now shall 

(*) First folio, liefe as. 

a A ging. — ] The old text reads gin. Ging, from the Anglo-Saxon, gengc, a flock, is 
an old word used for gang. Thus, in Ben Jonson's (( New Inn,"' Act I. *Sc. 1 ;— 

* ' 1 would not willingly 

See, or be seen, to any of this ging." 
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the devil be shamed. What ! wife, I say ! come, come forth ; behold 
what honest clothes you send forth to bleaching ! 

Page. Why, this passes, a master Ford ! you are not to go loose any 
longer ; you must be pinioned. 

Eva. Why, this is lunatics ! this is mad as a mad dog ! 

Shal. Indeed,' master Ford, this is not well; indeed. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 
Ford. So say I too, sir.— Come hither, mistress Ford ; mistress 
Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife, the virtuous creature, that 
hath the jealous fool to her husband! — I suspect without cause, 
mistress, do I ? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven be my witness, you do, if you suspect me in 
any dishonesty. 

Ford. Well said, brazen-face ; hold it out. Come forth, sirrah ! 

[Pulls the clothes out of the basket 

Page. This passes ! 

Mrs. Ford. Are you not ashamed ? let the clothes alone 
Ford. I shall find you anon. 

Eva. 'T is unreasonable ! Will you take up your wife's clothes ? 
Come away. 

Ford. Empty the basket, I say. 
Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why ? 

Ford. Master Page, as I am a man, there was one conveyed out of 
my house yesterday in this basket : why may not he be there again ? 
In my house I am sure he is : my intelligence is true ; my jealousy 
is reasonable : pluck me out all the linen. 

Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he shall die a flea's death. 

Page. Here 's no man. 

Shal. By my fidelity, this is not well, master Ford ; this wrongs 
you. 

Eva. Master Ford, you must pray, and not follow the imaginations 
of your own heart : this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he 's not here I seek for. 

Page. No, nor nowhere else but in your brain. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one time : if I find not what 
I seek, show no colour for my extremity, let me for ever be your 
table-sport ; let them say of me, As jealous as Ford, that searched a 
hollow walnut for his miffs leman. b Satisfy me once more ; once more 
search with me. 

Mrs. Ford. What hoa, mistress Page ! come you, and the old 
woman, do™ ; my husband will come into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman! what old woman's that? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of Brentford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean! Have I not 
forbid her my house? She comes of errands, does she? We are 
simple men; we do not know what's brought to pass under the 
profession of fortune-telling. She works by charms, by spells, by the 

• This passes,—] Surpasses belief. See note (»), Vol. II., p. 102. 
b Em mfifa leman.] Lcnian, lover, paramour. It was applied to both sexes, though 
more frequently to females. 
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figure, and such daubery as this, a is beyond our element : we know 
nothing. Come down, you witch, you hag you ; come down, I say ! 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband ; — good gentlemen, let him 
not b strike the old woman. 

Enter Falstaff disguised liJce an old woman, led ly Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, mother Prat, come, give me your hand. 

Ford. I '11 prat her : Out of my door, you witch ! [Beats him."] 

you rag, you baggage, you polecat, you ronyon! out! out! I'll 
conjure you ! I '11 fortune-tell you ! [Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not ashamed ? I think, you hare killed the 
poor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it : — 't is a goodly credit for you. 
Ford. Hang her, witch ! 

Eva. By yea and no, I think, the 'oman is a witch indeed : I like 
not when a 'oman has a great peard ; I spy a great peard under her * 
muffler. 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen ? I beseech you follow ; see but 
the issue of my jealousy.: if I cry out thus upon no trail, never trust 
me when I open again. 

Page. Let 's obey his humour a little further : come, gentlemen. 

[Exeunt Page, Ford, Shallow, Caius, and Eva^s. 

Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, by the mass, that he did not ; he beat him most 
unpitifully, methought. 

Mrs. Page. I'll have the cudgel hallowed, and hung o'er the altar; 
it hath done meritorious service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think you ? May we, with the warrant of woman- 
hood, and the witness of a good conscience, pursue him with any 
further revenge ? 

Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, scared out of him ; 
if the devil have him not in fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he 
will never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt us again. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how we have served him ? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but to scrape the figures 
out of your husband's brains. If they can find in their hearts, the 
poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be any further afflicted, we two will 
still be the ministers. 

Mrs. Ford. I'll warrant, they'll have him publicly shamed: and, 
methinks, there would be no period to the jest, should he not be 
publicly shamed. 

Mrs. Page. Come, to the forge with it then, shape it : I would 
not have things cool. [Exeunt 

(*) First folio, his. 

* Such daubery as this, &c] Daubery means gullery, juggling, and the Uke ; but 

from the invariable punctuation of the passage in n i n edition?, it appears tu have 

been taken for some abusive epithet applied to the supposed witch. 

b Let him not strike the Id woman.] The folio, 1623, omits, not, which was supplied 
in that of 1632. 
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SCENE III.— A Room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Host and Bakdolph. 
Baud. Sir, the Germans* desire to have three of your horses: the 
duke himself will be to-morrow at court, and they are going to meet 

Host. What duke should that be, comes so secretly ? I hear not of 
him in the court : let me speak with the gentlemen ; they speak 
English ? 

Bard. Ay, sir ; I'll call themf to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses; but I'll make them pay, 1 11 
sauce them: they have had my house % a week at command; I have 
turned away my other guests : they must come off ; a I'll sauce them. 
Come. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— A Room in Ford's House. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, and Sir Hugh 

Evans. 

Eva. 'T is one of the pest discretions of a 'oman as ever I did 
look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these letters at an instant ? 

Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 

Ford. Pardon me, wife : henceforth do what thou wilt ; 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold, § 
Than thee with wantonness ; now doth thy honour stand, 
In him that was of late an heretic, 
As firm as faith. 

Page. 'T is well, 't is well ; no more. 

Be not as extreme in submission, as in offence ; 
But let our plot go forward : let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us public sport, 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him, and disgrace him for it. 

Ford. There is no better way than that they spoke of. 

Page. How ! to send him word they '11 meet him in the park at 
midnight ! fie, fie ; he '11 never come. 

Eva. You say, he has peen thrown in the rivers ; and has peen 
grievously peaten, as an old 'oman : methinks, there should pe terrors 
in him, that he should not come ; methinks, his flesh is punished, he 
shall have no desires. 

Page. So think I too. 

*) First folio, Germane desires. (f) First folio, him. 

X) First folio, houses. (§) Old text, gold. 

a They must come off;] That is, pay. The expression in this sense is met with as 
early as Chaucer :— 

" Come off, and let me liden hastily ; 
Give me twelve pence ; I may no longer tame." 

The Friar's Tale. 
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Mrs. Ford. Devise but how yon '11 use him when he comes, 
And let us two devise to bring him thither. 

Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes, that Heme the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes a the cattle ; 
And makes* mileh-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 
You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know, 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Receiv'd and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Heme the hunter for a truth. 

Page. Why, yet there want not many, that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Heme's oak : 
But what of this ? 

Mrs. Ford. Many, this is our device ; 
That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis'd like Heme, with huge horns on his head. b 

Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he '11 come, 
And in this shape ; when you have brought him thither, 
What shall be done with him ? what is your plot? 

Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought upon, and thus : 
Nan Page my daughter, and my little son, 
And three or four more of their growth, we '11 dress 
Like urchins, ouphes, c and fames, green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands ; upon a sudden, 
As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met, 
Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once 
With some diffused d song; upon their sight, 
We two in great amazedness will fly : 
Then let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like, to-pinch e the unclean knight; 
And ask him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their so sacred paths, he dares to tread, 
In shape profane. 

(*) First folio, make* 

* And takes the cattle;'] To taJce, meant to bewitch, to blast with disease. Thus in 
"Hamlet," Act f. Sc. 1:- 

"then no planets strike, 

No fairy ta/ces, nor witch hath power to charm." 
!• Disguis'd like Heme, with huge horns on his head.] This line, restored from the 
quarto, is shown by Page's next speech to be indispensable, 
c Ouphes,— ] Elves, goblins. 

d Diffused song ;] Irregular, wild. , ' . , 

e To-pinch— ] To was very anciently used in connexion with verbs, as wc conjoin 06, 
Thus Gower, De Conl'essione Amantis, b. iv. fol. 7 :— 
44 All to-tore is myn araie." 
And Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 4275 .— 

. " nose and mouth to-broke." 

And Spenser has all to-rent, all to-torn, where we should say all-fo-tom, all-£f- 
rent, &c. 
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Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the truth, 
Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound, 
And bum him with their tapers. 

Mrs. Page. • The truth being known, 

We ? 11 all present ourselves ; dis-hom the spirit, 
A nd mock him home to Wndsor. 

Ford. The children must 

Be practis'd well to this, or they '11 ne'er do 't. 

Eva. I will teach the children their peliaviours ; and I will pe like 
a jack-an-apes also, to purn the knight with my taper. 

Ford. That will be excellent. I '11 go buy them vizards. 

Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Page. That silk will I go buy ; — and in that tire a 
Shall master Slender steal my Nan away, [Aside. 
And marry her at Eton. Go, send to Falstaff straight. 

Ford. Nay, 1 11 to him again hi name of Brook : 
He '11 tell me all his purpose : sure, he '11 come. 

Mrs. Page. Fear not you that : go, get us properties, 
And tricking for our fairies. 

Eva. Let us about it : it is admirable pleasures, and fery honest 
knaveries. [Exeunt Page, Ford, and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Go, mistress Ford, 
Send Quickly to sir J ohn, to know Iris mind. [Exit Mistress Ford. 
I '11 to the doctor ; he hath my good will, 
And none but he, to many with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot ; 
And he my husband, best of all, affects : 
The doctor is well money'd, and his friends 
Potent at court ; he, none but he, shall have her, 
Though twenty thousand worthier come to crave her. [Exit 



SCENE V.— A Boom in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What would'st thou have, boor ? what, thick-skin ? b speak, 
breathe, discuss ; brief, short, quick, snap. 

Sim. Many, sir, I come to speak with sir John Falstaff from 
master Slender. 

Host. There 's his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing-bed, 
and truckle-bed ; c 'tis painted about with the story of the prodigal, 

• In that tire—] The first foUo has, " in that time," which was corrected by 

b What, thick-skin ?] This term of abuse, heaving the same meaning as our, thick- 
h ad , occurs i again in "A Midsummer Night's Dream" Act III. Sc. 2. where Puck, 
speaking of Bottom, says : — 

" The shallowest thick-skin of that ban-en sort, 
Who Pyramus presented in their sport." 

c His standing-bed, and truckle-bed j ] In the poet's time, chambers were usually 
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fresh and new: go, knock and call ; he'll speak like an Antkropogha- 
ginian unto thee ; knock, I say. 

Sim. There 's an old woman, a fat woman, gone up into his chamber ; 
I '11 be so bold as stay, sir, till she come down : I come to speak with 
her, indeed. 

Host. Ha ! a fat woman I the knight may be robbed : I '11 call. — 
Bully knight ! Bully sir John ! speak from thy lungs military : art 
thou there ? it is thine host, thine Ephesian, calls. 

Fal, [Above.] How now, mine Host? 

Host. Here 's a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the coming clown of thy 
fat woman : let her descend, bully, let her descend ; my chambers are 
honourable: fie! privacy? fie! 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. There was, mine Host, an old fat woman even now with me ; 
but she 's gone. 

Sim. Pray you, sir, was 't not the wise woman of Brentford ? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, muscle-shell ; a what would you with her ? 

Sim. My master, sir, my master Slender, sent to her, seeing her go 
through the streets, to know, sir, whether one Nym, sir, that beguiled 
him of a chain, had the chain, or no. 

Fal. I spake with the old woman about it. 

Sdi. And what says she, I pray, sir ? 

Fal. Many, she says, that the very same man, that beguiled 
master Slender of his chain, cozened him of it. 

Sim. I would, I could have spoken with the woman herself ; I had 
other things to have spoken with her too, from him. 

Fal. What are they ? let us know. 

Host. Ay, come ; quick ! 

Sim. I may not conceal them, sir. b 

Host. Conceal them, or thou diest ! 

Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing but about mistress Anne Page ; 
to know, if it were my master's fortune to have her, or no. 
Fal. 'T is, 't is his fortune. 
Sim. What, sir ? 

Fal. To have her, — or no : go ; say, the woman told me so. 
Sim. May I be bold to say so, sir ? 
Fal. Ay, sir Tike ; who more bold ? c 

Sim. I thank your worship; I shall make my master glad with 
these tidings. [Exit Simple. 



furnished with a standing bedstead, on which the superior reposed, and a truckle (from 
trochlia, a castor) or running one for the attendant. In the day-time, the latter, which 
was much lower than the standing bed, was wheeled under it, to atford more room in the 
apartment. 

» Muscle-shell ; ] "He calls him Muscle-shell, because he stands with his mouth 
open."— Johnson. 

b I may not conceal them, sir.] The old text gives this speech to Falstaff. For con- 
ceal, in both instances, Dr. Farmer proposes to read reveal; that is, to quench the little 
humour intended, which all depends on Slender' s blunder, and the Host's jocular 
repetition of it. 

0 Ay, 67>Tike; who more bold?] The folio reads, "Ay, sir, like who more bold:" 
but the reading in the text is supported by the quarto, which has, Ay, Tike, ucc. Tike 
meaning clown, or clodpole. 

vol. ir. l 
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Host. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, sir John: was there a 
wise woman with thee ? 

Fal. Ay, that there was, mine Host ; one, that hath taught me 
more wit than ever I learned before in my life : and I paid nothing 
for it neither, but was paid for my learning/ 1 



Enter Bakdolph. 

Baud. Out, alas, sir ! cozenage ! mere cozenage ! 

Host. Where be my horses ? speak well of them, varletto. 

Baud. Run away with the cozeners : for so soon as I came beyond 
Eton, they threw me off, from behind one of them, in a slough of 
mire; and set spurs, and away, like three German devils, three 
Doctor Faustuses. 

Host. They are gone but to meet the duke, villain : do not say, 
they be fled ; Germans are honest men. 



Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

Eva, Where is mine Host ? 
Host. What is the matter, sir ? 

Eva. Have a care of your entertainments : there is a friend of 
mine come to town, tells me, there is three couzin germans, that has 
cozened all the hosts of Readings, of Maidenhead, of Coleprook, of 
horses and money. (4) I tell you for good-will, look you: you are 
wise, and full of gipes and vlouting stogs ; and 't is not convenient 
you should pe cozened : fare you well. [Exit 



Enter Doctor Caius. 
Caius. Vera is mine Host de Jarterre? 

Host. Here, master doctor, in perplexity, and doubtful dilemma. 

Caius. I cannot tell vat is dat : but it is tell-a me, dat you make 
grand preparation for a duke de Jarmany: by my trot, dere is no 
duke, clat de court is know to come : I tell you for good vill : adieu. 

[Exit 

Host. Hue and cry, villain, go ! — assist me, knight ; I am undone : 
— fly, run, hue and cry, villain ! I am undone ! 

[Exit Host and Bahdolph. 

Fal. I would, all the world might be cozened ; for I have been 
cozened, and beaten too. If it should come to the ear of the court, 
how I have been transformed, and how my transformation hath been 
washed and cudgeled, they would melt me out of my fat, drop by 
drop, and liquor fishermen's boots with me ; I warrant, they would 
whip me with their fine wits, till I were as crestfallen as a 
dried pear. I never prospered since I foreswore myself at primeroS 

» J paid nothing for it neither , but teas paid for my learning.] He quibbles on the 
meaning of paitl : mie sense of tn ptnj formerly hein^ to hcttt. 

b I never prospered since I foreswore myself at primer o.~\ Shakespeare has nothing 
more profoundly characteristic of an old sinner, than this and the analogous reflection of 
Mistress Quickly upon the failure of their schemes : — "Sine, one of you docs not serve- 
heaven well, that you arc so crossed." 
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Well, if ray wind were but long enough to say my prayers, 3 I would 
repent. — 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 
Now ! whence come you ? 

Quick. From the two parties, forsooth. 

Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam the other, and so they 
shall be both bestowed ! I have suffered more for their sakes, more, 
than the villainous inconstancy of man's disposition is able to bear. 

Quick. And have not they suffered ? Yes, I warrant; speciously 
one of them ; mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, 
that you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal. What telPst thou me of black and blue ? I was beaten 
myself into all the colours of the rainbow ; and I was like to be 
apprehended for the witch of Brentford; but that my admirable 
dexterity of wit, my counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
delivered me, the knave constable had set me i' th' stocks, i' th* 
common stocks, for a witch. 

Quick. Sir, let me speak with you in your chamber: you shall 
hear how things go, and, I warrant, to your content. Here is a 
letter will say somewhat. Good hearts, what ado here is to bring 
you together ! Sure, one of you does not serve heaven well, that you 
are so crossed. 

Fal. Come up into my chamber. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. — Another Room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Fenton and Host. 

Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me ; my mind is heavy, I will 
give over all. 

Fent. Yet hear me speak : assist me in my purpose, 
And, as I am a gentleman, 1 11 give thee 
A hundred pound in gold, more than your loss. 

Host. I will hear you, master Fenton ; and I will, at the least, 
keep your counsel. 

Fent. From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page ; 
Who, mutually, hath answered my affection 
(So far forth as herself might be her chooser), 
Even to my wish : I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at ; 
The mirth whereof so larded with my matter, 
That neither, singly, can be manifested, 
Without the show of both ; — wherein* fat FaJstaff 
Hath a great scene : the image of the jest [Showing the letter. 

I '11 show you here at large. Hark, good mine Host : 
To-night at Heme's oak, just 'twixt twelve and one, 

(*) First folio omits, wherein. 
* To say my prayers, — ] These words are from the quarto. 

L 2 
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Must my sweet Nan present the faiiy queen ; 

The purpose why, is here ; in which disguise, 

While other jests are something rank on foot, 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 

Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 

Immediately to marry : she hath consented. Now, sir, 

Her mother, even a strong against that match, 

And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 

That he shall likewise shuffle her away, 

While other sports are tasking of their minds, 

And at the deanery, where a priest attends, 

Straight many her : to this her mother's plot 

She, seemingly obedient, likewise hath 

Made promise to the doctor. — Now, thus it rests : 

Her father means she shall be all in white ; 

And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 

To take her by the hand, and bid her go, 

She shall go with him : — her mother hath intended, 

The better to denote * her to the doctor, 

(For they must all be mask'd and vizarded,) 

That, quaint in green, she shall be loose enroled, 

With ribands pendant, flaring 'bout her head ; 

And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token, 

The maid hath given consent to go with him. 

Host. Which means she to deceive ? father or mother ? 

Fent. Both, my good Host, to go along with me : 
And here it rests, — that you '11 procure the vicar 
To stay for me at church, 'twist twelve and one, 
And, in the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Host. Well, husband your device ; I'll to the vicar: 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 

Fent. So shall I evermore be bound to thee ; 
Besides, I '11 make a present recompense. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — .4 Room in the Garter Inn, 
Enter Falstaff and Mistress Quickly. 

Fal. Pr'ythee, no more prattling ;— go. I'll hold: this is the 

third time ; I hope good luck lies in odd numbers. Away, go ; they 

(*) Old text, devote. 

* Even strong— ] Equally strong. But as the quarto reads "still against," it may- 
be doubted whether " even " is not a misprint for ever. 
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say, there is divinity in odd numbers, 11 either in nativity, chance, or 
death. — Away. 

Quick. I '11 provide you a chain ; and I '11 do what I can to get 
you a pair of horns. 

Fal. Away, I say ; time wears : hold up your head, and mince. 1 ' 

[Exit Mistress Quickly. 

En ter Ford. 

How now, master Brook ? Master Brook, the matter will be known 
to-night, or never. Be you in the park about midnight, at Heme's 
oak,(i) and you shall see wonders. 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, as you told me you had 
appointed ? 

Fal. I went to her, master Brook, as you see, like a poor old man : 
but I came from her, master Brook, like a poor old woman. That 
same knave, Ford her husband, hath the finest mad devil of jealousy 
in him, master Brook, that ever governed frenzy. I will tell you. 
He beat me grievously, in the shape of a woman ; for in the shape of 
man, master Brook, I fear not Goliath with a weaver's beam ; because 
I know also, life is a shuttle. I am in haste ; go along with me ; I '11 
tell you all, master Brook. Since I plucked geese, played truant, 
and whipped top, I knew not what it was to be beaten, till lately. 
Follow me: I'll tell you strange things of this knave Ford: on 
whom to-night I will be revenged, and I will deliver his wife into 
your hand. — Follow : strange things in hand, Master Brook ! follow. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II.— Windsor Park. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Page. Come, come ; we '11 couch i' th' castle-ditch, till we see the 
light of our fairies. Remember, son Slender, my daughter.* 

SLEtf. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, and we have a nay- 
word, 0 how to know one another. I come to her in white, and cry 
mum; she cries, budget; and by that we know one another. 

Shal. That 's good too : but what needs either your mum, or her 
budget? the white will decipher her well enough. — It hath struck 
ten o'clock. 

Page. The night is dark; light and spirits will become it well. 
Heaven prosper our sport I No man means evil but the devil, and we 
shall know him by his horns. Let 's away ; follow me. [Exeunt. 

(*) First foUo omits, daughter. 

* There is divinity in odd numbers, — ] 

"numcro deus impare gaudet." 

Virgil, Eclogue via. 

b And mince.] To mince meant to walk with affected modesty, 
c A nay- word,— ] That is, a watch-word. 
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SCENE III. — The Street in Windsor. 
Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, and Dr. Caius. 
Mrs. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is in green : when you 
see your time, take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery, 
and despatch it quickly: go before into the park; we two must go 
together. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do ; adieu. 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Caius.] My husband will 
not rejoice so much at the abuse of Falstaff, as he will chafe at the 
doctor's marrying my daughter : but 't is no matter ; better a little 
chiding, than a great deal of heart-break. 

Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now, and her troop of fairies ? and the 
Welsh devil, Hugh?* 

Mrs. Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by Heme's oak, 
with obscured lights ; which, at the very instant of Falstaff's and our 
meeting, they will at once display to the night. ^ 

Mrs. Ford. That cannot choose but amaze him. 

Mrs. Page. If he be not amazed, he will be mocked ; if he be 
amazed, he will every way be mocked. 

Mrs. Ford. We 11 betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters, and their lechery, 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on ; to the oak, to the oak ! [Exeunt 



SCENE IV.— Windsor Park. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evaxs and Fairies. 

Eva. Trib, trib, fairies ; come ; and remember your parts : be pold, 
1 pray you ; follow me into the pit ; and when I give the watch-'ords, 
do as I pid you. Come, come ; trib, trib. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. — Another part of the Park. 

Enter Falstaff disguised, with a buck's head on, 

Fal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve ; the minute draws on : 
now, the hot-blooded gods assist me. Remember, Jove, thou wast a 
bull for thy Europa ; love set on thy horns. 0 powerful love ! that, 
in some respects, makes a beast a man ; in some other, a man a beast. 
You were also, Jupiter, a swan, for the love of Leda ; 0, omnipotent 
love ! how near the god drew to the complexion of a goose ! A fault 
done first in the form of a beast ; 0 Jove, a beastly fault ! and then 
another fault in the semblance of a fowl ; think on 't, Jove ; a foul 
fault ! When gods have hot backs, what shall poor men do ? For 
me, I am here a Windsor stag ; and the fattest, I think, i' th' forest : 



(*) Old copy, Heme. 
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send me a cool rat-time, Jove, or who can blame me to piss my 
tallow ? Who comes here ? my doe ? 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John ? art thou there, my deer ? my male deer ? 

Fal. My doe with the black scut ? — Let the sky rain potatoes ; let 
it thunder to the tune of Grn-n Si feces; hail kissing-comhts, and snow 
eringoes ; let there come a tempest of provocation, I will shelter me 
here. [Embracing Iter. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with me, sweetheart. 

Fal. Divide me like a brib'd-buck, each a haunch : I will keep my 
sides to myself, my shoulders for the fellow of this walk, a and my 
horns I bequeath your husbands. Am I a woodman ? ha ! Speak I 
like Heine the hunter ? — Why, now is Cupid a child of conscience ; 
he makes restitution. As I am a true spirit, welcome ! 

[Noise without 

Mrs. Page. Alas ! what noise ? 
Mrs. Ford. Heaven forgive our sins ! 
Fal. What should this be? 

Mrs'. Page. } 1 awa ? ! [7V ^ rnn off ' 

Fal. I think, the devil will not have me damned, lest the oil that 
is in me should set hell on fire ; he would never else cross me thus. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, Wee a satyr; Mistress Quickly, and 
Pistol ; Anxe Page, as the Fain/ Queen, attended by her brother 
and others, dressed like fairies, with waxen tapers on their heads} 3 

Queen. 0 Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You moon-shine revellers, and shades of night, 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny,* 

Attend your office, and your quality. 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names ; silence, you airy toys. e 

* My shoulders for the fellow of this walk,—] By fellow of this walk is meant the 
forester, to whom it was customary, on the " breaking up" of a deer, to present one or 
both of the shoulders. For the process, we must refer the reader to the "Booke of 
Hunting," by the venerable Dame Juliana Berners, who says : — 

u And the right shoulder, where so ever he be, 
Bore it to the foster, for that is his fee." 

Or to Turbervillc's "Booke of Hunting," 1575, where the distribution is prescribed 
with all the exactness so important a ceremony deserved. 

b Enter Sir Hugh Evans, This stage-direction is cMefly made up from that in 
the early quarto. The folio has only, " Enter fairies ." The introduction of Pistol and 
Mistress Quickly in this scene, is to be accounted for on the supposition that the neces- 
sity of the theatre compelled the performers of these characters to take part among the 
fairies, and that the names thus got inserted in the printed copies. 

c Queen.] There is nothing inconsistent in the prefix Quic. to these speeches in the 
quarto because .Mistress Quickly, or rather the actor who personated that character, was 
intended to 41 double " with it the Fairy Queen ; but in the enlarged play, as Anne Page 
enacts the latter part, the prefix should certainly be "Queen." 

d You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny,—^ Warburton proposed, with plausibility, to 
read, 44 Ouphcn heirs," but see note p. 86. 

c Queen. Crier Hobgoblin, make the fair y o-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names ; silvnec, you airy toys.] 

"These two lines were certainly intended to rhyme together, as the preceding and 
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Cricket, to Windsor chimnies shalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find'st unrak'd, and hearths unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry : 
Our radiant queen hates sluts, and sluttery. 

Fal. They are fairies ; he that speaks to them, shall die : 
1 11 wink and couch : no man their works must eye. % 

[Lies down ttpon his face. 

Eva. Where's Pede?*— Go you, and where you find a maid, 
That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said, 
Eaise up the organs of her fantasy, 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy ; 
Put those as sleep, and think not on their sins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, packs, shoulders, sides, and shins. 

Queen. About, about ; 
Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out ; 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room ; 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 
In state as wholesome, as in state *t is fit ; 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 
The several chairs of Order look you scour 
With juice of balm, a and every precious flower : 
Each fair installment, coat, and several crest, 
With loyal blazon, evermore be blest ! 
And nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you sing, 
Like to the Garter's compass, in a ring : 
The expressure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to sec ; 
And, Eonij soil qui mal ypmse, write, 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and white ; 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, j 
Buckled below fail knighthood's bending knee : 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery. J 
Away ; disperse : but, till 't is one o'clock, 
Our dance of custom, round about the oak 
Of Heme the hunter, let us not forget. 

Eva. Pray you, lock hand in hand ; yourselves in order set : 
And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns pe, 
To guide our measure round apout the tree. 
Put, stay ; I smell a man of middle earth. 

Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welsh fairy ! lest he transform 
me to a piece of cheese ! 

(*) First folio, Bedc. 

subsequent couplets do ; and accordingly, in the old editions, the final words of each line 
are printed oyes and toyes, This therefore is a striking instance of the inconvenience 
\\ inch has arisen from modernizing the orthography of Shakespeare." — Tyrwhitt. 

a The several chairs of Order look you scour 

With juice of balm, — ] 

As Steevcns has observed, it was an article of ancient luxury to rub tables, &e. with 
aromatic herbs. Thus, in Ovid's " Baucis and Philemon," Metamorphoses viii. : — 

"Mensam — 

ajquatam Mentha abstersere vireuti." 
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Pist. Vile worm, thou wast o'er-look'd a even in thy birth. 

Queen. With trial-fire touch me his finger-end : 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend, 
And turn him to no pain ; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Pist. A trial, come ! 

Eva. Come, will this wood take fire ? 

[They put the tapers to his tinners, and he starts. 

Fal. Oh, oh, oh! 

Queen. Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire ! 
About him, fairies ; sing a scornful rhyme : 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

SONG. 

Fie on sinful fantasy I 

Fie on lust and luxury! 

Last is but a bloody fi re, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 

Fed in heart, whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher. 

Finch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villainy ; 
Finch hitn, ami bum him, en id turn him about, 
Till candles, and star-liyht, and moonshine be out 

Luring this song, h the fairies pinch Falstaff. Doctor Caius comes 
one way, and steals away a fairy in green; Slender another 
way, and takes off a fairy in white ; and Fenton comes, and 
steals away Anne Page. A noise of hunting is made without. 
All the fairies run away. Falstaff pulls off Ms buck's head, 
and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, and Mistress Ford. They lay 

hold on him. 

Page. Nay, do not fly : I think, we have watch'd c you now ; 
Will none but Heme the hunter serve your turn ? 

» O'er-looked even in thy birth.] That is, bewitched. Sec note Vol. I., p. 582. 
t> During this song,—] Much of this direction is derived from the quarto. The folio 
has none whatever. 

c I think, we have watch'd you now/] That is, tamed you. The allusion, which seems 
to have been overlooked by all the commentators, is to one of the methods employed to 
tame, or u reclaim," hawks. It was customary when a hawk was first taken, for the 
falconers to sit up bv turns and " watch " it; in other words, prevent it from sleeping, 
sometimes for three 'successive nights. Shakespeare has referred to the practice in the 
" Taming of the Shrew," Act IV. Sc. 2 :— 

" Another way T have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call, 
That is, to watch her," — 

And again in " Othello," Act III. Sc. 3 :— 

" My lord shall never rest, 

1*11 watch him tame." 
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Mrs. Page. I pray you, come ; hold up the jest no higher 
Now, good sir John, how like yon Windsor wives ? 
See you these, husband? do not these fair yokes 
Become the forest better than the town ? 

Ford. Now, sir, who's a cuckold now?— Master Broolc, Falstaff's 
a knave, a cuckoldly knave ; here are his horns, master Broolc : and, 
master Broolc, he hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but his buck-basket, 
his cudgel, and twenty pounds of money ; which must be paid to 
master Broolc ; his horses are arrested for it, master Broolc. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck ; we could never meet. 
I will never take you for my love again, but I will always count you 
my deer. 

Fal. I do begin to perceive that I am made an ass. 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too ; both the proofs are extant. 

Fal. And these are not fairies? I was three or four times in the 
thought, they were not fairies : and yet the guiltiness of my mind, 
the sudden surprise of my powers, drove the grossness of the foppery 
into a received belief, in despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason, 
that they were fairies. See now, how wit may be made a Jaek-a-lent, 
when 't is upon ill employment ! 

Eva. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and leave your desires, and 
fairies will not pinse you. 

Ford. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Eva. And leave you your jealousies too, I pray you. 

Ford. I will never mistrust my wife again, till thou art able 
to woo her in good English. 

Fal. Have I laid my brain in the sun, and dried it, that it wants 
matter to prevent so gross o'er-reaching as this ? Am I ridden with 
a Welsh goat too? Shall I have a coxcomb of frieze ? a 'tis time I 
were choked with a piece of toasted cheese. 

Eva. Seese is not good to give putter ; your pelly is all putter. 

Fal. Seese and putter ! have I lived to stand at the taunt of one 
that makes fritters of English? This is enough to be the decay of 
lust and late-walking, through the realm. 

Mrs. Page. Why, sir John, do you think, though we would have 
thrust virtue out of our hearts by the head and shoulders, and have 
given ourselves without scruple to hell, that ever the devil could 
have made you our delight? 

Ford. What, a hodge-pudding ? a bag of flax ? 

Mrs. Page. A purled man ? 

Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable entrails? 
Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan? 
Page. And as poor as Job ? 
Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Eva. And given to fornications, and to taverns, and sack, and 
wine, and metheglins, and to drinkings, and swearings, and storings, 
pribbles and prabbles? 

Fal. Well, I am your theme : you have the start of me ; I am 



* A roxcomb of frieze ?] A fool's cap made of frieze. Wales Avas celebrated for this 
description of cloth. 
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dejected; I am not able to answer the Welsh flannel: ignorance 
itself is a plummet a o'er me : use me as you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we'll bring you to Windsor, to one master 
Brook, that you have cozened of money, to whom you should have 
been a pander : over and above that you have suffered, I think, to repay 
that money will be a biting affliction. 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight : thou shalt eat a posset (2) to-night 
at my house ; where I will desire thee to laugh at my wife, that now 
laughs at thee : tell her, master Slender hath married her daughter. 

Mrs. Page, Doctors doubt that : if Anne Page be my daughter, 
she is, by this, doctor Caius' wife. [Aside. 

Enter Slender. 
Slex. WI100, ho ! ho ! father Page ! 

Page. Son ! how now ? how now, son ? have you despatched ? 
Slen. Despatched ! — I '11 make the best in Gloucestershire know 
on't ; would I were hanged, la, else. 
Page. Of what, son ? 

Slen. I came yonder at Eton to many mistress Anne Page, and 
she's a great lubberly boy: if it had not been i' th' church, I would 
have swinged him, or he should have swinged me. If I did not 
think it had been Anne Page, would I might never stir, and 't is a 
post-master's boy. 

Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong. 

Slen. What need you tell me that ? I think so, when I took a boy 
for a girl : if I had been married to him, for all he was in woman's 
apparel, I would not have had him. 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not I tell you, how you 
should know my daughter by her garments ? 

Slen. I went to her in white,* and cried mum, and she cried 
budget, as Anne and I had appointed ; and yet it was not Anne, but 
a post-master's boy. 

Mrs. Page. Good George, be not angry: I knew of your purpose ; 
turned my daughter into green ;| and, indeed, she is now with the 
doctor at the deanery, and there married. 

Enter Caius. 

Caius. Vere is mistress Page ? By gar, I am cozened ; I ha' married 
tin gargon, a boy ; unpriisan, by gar, a boy; it is not Amie Page: by 
gar, I am cozened. 

Mrs. Page. Why, did you take her in green ?f 

Caius. Ay, be gar, and 't is a boy : be gar, I '11 raise all Windsor. 

[Exit Caius. 

(*) Old text, green. (f ) Old text, white. 

» Ignorance itself is a plummet o'er mo :] Farmer conjectured that plummet was* mk- 
prlnt for planet ; 'but the following passage, in Shirley's 44 Love in a Maze, Act IV. be. 
2, supports the old reading :— 

" Yongrave, how is 't, man ? what ! art melaneholy ? 
What hath hunir plummets on thy nimble soul, 
AVhat sleepy rod hath charm' d thy mounting spirit ?" 
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Ford. This is strange : who hath got the right Anne ? 
Page. My heart misgives me : here comes master Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anne. 

How now, master Fenton ? 

Anne. Pardon, good father ! good my mother, pardon ! 

Page. Now, mistress! how chance you went not with master 
Slender ? 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master doctor, maid ? 

Fent. You do amaze a her : hear the truth of it. 
You would have married her most shamefully, 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted, 
Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. 
The offence is holy, that she hath committed : 
And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title ; b 
Since therein she cloth evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Ford. Stand not amaz'd : here is no remedy : — 
In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state ; 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

Fal. I am glad, though you have ta'en a special stand (3) to strike 
at me, that your arrow hath glanced. 

Page. Well, what remedy ? (4) Fenton, heaven give thee joy ! 
What cannot be eschew'd, must be embrac'd. 

Fal. When night-clogs rim, all sorts of deer are chas'd. 

Mrs. Page. Well, I will muse no further :— master Fenton, 
Heaven give you many, many merry days ! — 
Good husband, let us every one go home, 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fire ; 
Sir John and all. 

Ford. Let it be so.— Sir John, 

To master Brook you yet shall hold your word ; 
For he, to-night, shall lie with mistress Ford. [ Excvnt. 

■ Amaze her ;] Confound her by these questions. 

b Unduteous title;] Mr. Collier's annotator reads, very speciously, "unduteous mrih" 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 
— * — 

ACT I. 

(1) Scene I. — Sir Hugh.'] The title of Sir was probably at one time applied to 
priests aud curates without distinction, but subsequently became appropriated only to 
the inferior clergy, such as arc called lleatlrs. It was no mure than the translation of 
Dominies, the academical distinction of a Bachelor of Arts. Fuller, in his Church 
History, says, there were formerly more Sirs than Knights in England, and adds, 
" Such priests as have the addition of Sir before their Christian name, were men not 
graduated in the university, being in orders, but not in degrees, whilst others entituled 
Masters had commenced in the arts/' 

(2) Scene I. — I will mike a Star-chamber matter o f it.] The Court of Star Chamber, 
as it was familiarly called from the sitting being held en la chambre des estovers, was 
the King's Council, the nature and extent of whose jurisdiction, even so early as the 
reign of Henry VII, when it was remodelled, were sufficiently extraordinary. The pre- 
amble of the Act relating to this Court, which was passed iu the third of his reign, sets 
forth, that "the King, remembering how by unlawful maintenances, giving of liveries, 
signs and tokens, and retaining by indentures, promises, oaths, writings or otherwise, 
embraceries of his subjects, untrue demeanings of Sheriffs, in making of panne Is and 
other untrue returns, by taking of money by juries, by great riots and unlawful as- 
semblies, the policy and good rule of this realm is almost subdued : " &c. &c. " whereby 
the laws of the land in execution may take little effect, to the increase of murders, 
robberies, perjuries and unsureties of all men living," &c. For the reformation ■ of 
which, it was now ordained that the chancellor, treasurer, and privy seal, or two of 
them, calling to them a bishop and a temporal lord, being of the Council, and the two 
Chief Justices, or in their absence, two other justices upon bill of information put to 
the Chancellor for the King, or any other, against any person for any misbehaviour 
above mentioned, have authority to call before them by writ or privy-seal, the offenders 
and others as it shall seem lit, by whom the truth may be known, and to examine and 
punish, after the form and effect of statutes thereof made, in like manner, as they ought 
to be punished, if they were convict after the due order of the law. 

A tribunal, paramount as this, whose proceedings were summary, and whose punish- 
ments, though professedly in accordance with the laws, were administered with much 
more promptitude than those of the ordinary courts, soon acquired under the Tudors a 
formidable and dangerous authority, — an authority, as we know from history, which 
at length became tremendous, and ultimately led to its final abolition in the reign of 
Charles I. 

The ridicule in the play is the making the vain and imbecile old Justice suppose his 
petty squabble with Falstaff of sufficient importance to be adj udicatcd by such a Court. 

(3) Scene I. — The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old coat.] Much has 
been written upon this perplexing passage to little purpose. It still remains, as Mr. 
Knight terms it, " an heraldic puzzle." There is, unquestionably, an allusion to the 
arms of Shakespeare's old foe, Sir Thomas Lucy, and it is eonjecturable that the "dozen 
white luces," which were borne by oue branch of the Lucy family, may have implied 
.the salt-water pike, and have been an older scutcheon than the " three lucies hauriant" 
of the Warwickshire branch. 

(4) Scene 1— I heard say, he was out-run on Cotsalc.] The Cotswold hills in Glou- 
cestershire, a large tract of fine turfed downs, were among the places famous in times of 
yore for rural games ; but the sports here and elsewhere appear to have declined during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, owing perhaps, to the rigorous puritanical 
crusade carried on against all popular diversions. About the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
or as some say, at the beginning of her successor's, they were revived, however, with 
increased spirit, through the exertions of Mr Robert Dover, an attorney of Barton-on- 
the-Heath in Warwickshire, who instituted an annual celebration of rustic amusements, 
which he conducted in person; consisting of wrestling, leaping, pitching the bar, 
managing the pike, dancing, and coursing the hare with greyhounds. 
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(5) Scene I.— J have seen Sackerson loose, twenty times,'] Sackerson, so named in 
all likelihood after his keeper, was a famous bear belonging to the Pans bearbaiting 
Garden on the Bankside ; and the allusions to him and Harry Hunks and George Stone, 
two contemporary beasts of prowess, by the old writers, sufficiently attest the popularity 
of this savage sport in fonner time : — 

" Publius, a student of the common law, 
To Paris-aarden doth himself withdraw ;— 
Leaving old Ployden, Dyer and Broke alone, 
To see old Harry Hunhes and Sacarson" 

Epigrams by Sin John Da vies. 

" He be sworne they tooke away a mastie dogge of mine by commission. Now I thinke 
on 't, makes my teares stand in my eyes with grief. I had rather lost the dearest friend 
that ever I lay withal in my life. Be this light, never stir if bee fought not with great 
Sekerson foure hours to one, foremoste take up hindmoste, and tooke so many loaves 
from him, that hee sterv'd him presently. So, at last, the dogg cond doe no more then 
a bearc cood, and the beare being heavie with hunger you know, fell uppon the dogge, 
broke his backe, and the dogge never stird more." — Sir Gyles Goosecappe Knight, a 
Come die presented by the Chil. of the Chappell, 1606. 

(6) Scene IV.— A Cam-coloured beard.] In the old tapestries and pictures, Cain and 
Judas were represented with yellowish-red beards. A conceit very frequently alluded 
to in early books: — 

" And let their beards be of Judas his own colour." 

The Spanish Tragedy. 

Again, in " The Insatiate Countess," by Marston : — 

M I ever thought by his red beard he would prove a Judas.'* 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene I. — The tune of Green slccres.] " Green Sleeves, or Wliich nobody can 
deny," we gather from Mr. Chappell* s learned and entertaining account of our early 
National Music, "has been a favourite tune from the time of Elizabeth to the present 
day ; and is still frequently to be heard in the streets of London to songs with the well- 
known burden, ' Which nobody can deny,' " Mr. Chappell, indeed, canies its antiquity 
still higher, 'and thinks it was sung in the reign of Henry VIII. The earliest words to 
the air known to us, however, do not date farther back than 1 580 ; in which year 1 ' A 
new northen dittye of the Lady greene skvees" was licensed to Kichard Jones by the 
Stationers' Company. This song, which evidently attained an uncommon share of 
popular favour even in that age of universal ballatry, was reprinted, four years after, by 
the same printer in the poetical miscellany entitled, — "A Ha ndef nil of Pleasant 
Delites : containing sundrie new Sonets and delectable Histories in divers Icindes of 
meeter. Newly devised to the newest tunes, that are now in use to be sung : everie sonet 
orderlie pointed to his proper tune. With new additions of certain songs, to verie late 
devised notes, not commonly knowen, nor used heretofore. By Clement Robinson : and 
divers others. At London, printed by Richard Ihones: dwelling at the signe of the Rose 
and Crowne, near Holbornc Bridge. 1584." 



(2) Scene I.— The humour of it, guoth'a f here's a fellow frights humour out of his 
iri/s.] Ben Jonson, the best delineator of that species of affectation, so fashionable in 
his time, called humours, has pointed out, with his usual force and discrimination, the 
difference between the real and pseudo-humourist. Between those who by a natural 
bias of mind were led into singularity of thought and action, and those who, with no 
pretensions to originality, endeavoured to establish a reputation for it by ridiculous 
eccentricities in manners or apparel : — 

" As when .some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their conductions, all to run one way, 
This may be tmly said to be a Humouii. 
But that a rook, by wearing a pyed feather, 
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The cable hat-band, or the three-piled ruff, 
A yard of shoe-tye, or the Switzer's knot 
On his French garters, should affect a Humour ! 
0, it is more than most ridiculous! " 

"Every man out of his Humour" — 

Giffokd's Ben Jonson, v. II. p, 16. 

(3) Scene I. — The priest o' th' town.'] The following hexameters may be seen in 
black letter over an ancient doorway in Northgate- street, Gloucester : — 

u En ruinosa domus quondam quam tunc renovavit, 
Monachus urban us Osborne John rite voeatus." 

(■i) Scene II. — To your manor of Piekf-hafch, yo.] This notorious haunt of profligacy, 
so called from the spiked half-door, or hatch, the usual denotement of houses of ill-fame 
formerly, was a collection of tenements situated near t^e end of Old Street and the 
garden of the Charterhouse in Goswell Street. The allusions to it and to similar 
colonies of depraved characters, in Jlliitc friars, Lambeth Marsh, and Tit mm ill Street \ 
are innumerable in our old out- spoken writers ; but two or three examples will be suf- 
ficient, for the subject and the references are alike unsavoury . — ■ 

Ox Lieutenant Shift. 

" Shift here, in towne, not meanest amongst squires, 
That haunt Piekt-hateh, Mersh-Lambeth and White-fryer's 
Keepes himselfe, with halfe a man, and defrayes 
The charge of that state, with this charme, God payes." 

Ben Jonsgn's Epigrams, No. XII. 

44 Sometimes shining in Lady-like resplendent brightnesse with admiration, and 
suddenly again e eclipsed with the pitchy and tenebrous clouds of contempt and deserved 
defamation. Sometimes at the Full at Pickt-hatch, and sometimes in the Wane at 
Bridewell." — Taylor, the Water Poet, fol., 1630, p. 95. 

(5) Scene IL — One master Brook below would fain speak with you, and be ac- 
quainted with you; and hath sent your worship a morning's draught of sack.] The 
custom of taking a "morning draught" of ale, beer, wine, or spirits, prevailed long 
before our author's time ; and that of making acquaintance, in the manner indicated by 
the text, was nearly coeval. Speaking of the former habit, Dr. Venner, 77a Recta act 
Vitam Lonyam, 1637, says : — u The custome of drinking in the mornings fasting, a 
large draught of white wine, or of beere, hath almost with all men so farre prevailed, 
as that they judge it a piiucipall means for the preservation of their health ; where 
as in very deed, it is, being without respect had of the state or constitution of the body, 
inconsiderably used, the occasion of much hurt and discommoding. " Of the latter 
practice there is a pleasant illustration in an anecdote told of Ben Jonson and Dr. 
Corbet: — "Ben Jonson was at a tavern, and in comes Bishop Corbet (but not so then) 
into the next room. Ben Jonson calls for a quart of raw wine and gives it to the 
tapster. ' Sirrah,' says he, ' carry this to the gentleman in the next chamber, and tell 
him, I sacriQ.ce my service to him.' The fellow did, and in these words. * Friend,' 
says Dr. Corbet, 4 1 thank him for his love : but pr'ythee tell him from me that he is. 
mistaken ; for sacrifices are always burnt.' " — Merry Passages and Jeasts, Harl. MSS. 
639o. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene I.— 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious- pirds sing madrigals.'] 

This couplet, slightly varied by Sir Hugh's trepidation, is from a charming little 
pastoral once thought to be Shakespeare's, and as such inserted in his 44 Passionate 
Pilgrim," but whicb, in 44 England's Helicon," and by Isaac Walton in his 44 Complete 
Angler," is attributed to Marlowe. In both these works, it is accompanied by 44 The 
Nvmph's Reply," asserted to be by Sir Walter Raleigh. Though repeatedly quoted, 
and familiar to every one acquainted with our early poesy, we should be held inex- 
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disable for omitting Kit Marlowe's " smooth song ; " " old-fashioned poetry," indeed, 
as Walton calls it, " but choicely good : " — 

" The Passionate Shepheard to his Love. 

Come live with me, and be my love, 
And \vc will all the pleasures prove, 
That vallies, groves, hills, and fields, 
Woods, or steepie niountaines ycelds. 

And we will sit upon the rockcs, 
Seeing the Shepheards feede their flockcs, 
By shallow riuers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigalls. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant poesies, 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Imbroydered all with leaues of mirtle : 

A gowne made of the finest wooll 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull : 
Faire lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold : 

A belt of straw, and ivie buds, 
With eorall clasps and amber studs, 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 

The Shepheard swaincs shall dance and sing 
For thy delights each May -morning ; 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love." 

(2) Scene HI. — The ship- tire, the tirc-ralia)it, or any tire of Venetian admittance] 
By the .ship-tin was, perhaps, understood some fanciful head-dress, with ornaments of 
glass or jewellery- fashioned to resemble a ship : — " The attyre of her head was in forme 
of two little ships, made of emeraulds, with all the shrouds and tackling of cleere 
sapphyres." — " liiana" of George of Montemeyor, 1598. Or it may have been an 
open kind of head-dress with ribbons streaming from it like the pennons of a ship. The 
tire-valiant was another of the innumerable 11 new-fangled tires," as Burton calls them, 
which an overweening love of dress had imported from abroad, and of which the form is 
lost, and not worth seeking. Both were, no doubt, of ''Venetian admittance" or 
fashion, as the coiffures of that nation were all the mode at the end of the sixteenth, 
and beginning of the seventeenth centurv : — u Let her have the Spanish gait, the 
Venetian tire. Italian complements and endowments."— Bukton's Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, 1624. 

(3) Scene HI.— Fortune thy foe.'] It is not, perhaps, quite certain that the ballad, of 
which the first and second stanzas are subjoined, is the original Fortune my Foe that 
FaMaff had in mind, though there is strong reason, from the fact of the opening verse 
being quoted in Lilly's "Maydea Metamorphosis," 1600, for believing it to "be the 
authentic version. Of the tune, which will be found, with much interesting matter 
connected with it, in Mr. Chappell's "Popular Music of the Olden Time," vol. i. p. 162, 
there can be no doubt. It had the good or evil fortune to be selected as an appropriate 
chaunt for the dismal effusions attributed to condemned criminals, and for the relation 
of murders, fires, judgments, and calamities of all kinds ; and hence, for more than two 
hundred years, it maintained a popularity almost unexampled. Fortune my Foe is 
alluded to again by Shakespeare, in 41 Henry V." Act 111. Sc. 6, and is mentioned by 
Lodge, Chettlc, Ben Jonson, Beaumont ana Fletcher, Shirley, and a host of other 
writers. 

"A sweet Somut, wherein the Lover exelaimcth against Fortune for the loss of his 
Ladies Favour, almost jjast hope to yet it again, §c. &c. The Tune is Fortune, my 
Foe. 

The Lover's Complaint tor the Loss of his Love. 
Fortune my Foe why dost thou froun on me ? 
And will thy favours never better be ? 
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Wilt thou I say for ever breed my pain, 
And wilt thou not restore my joys again ? 

Fortune hath wrought my grief and great annoy, 
Fortune hath falsly stoln my Love away, 
My love my joy, w : hose sight did make me glad, 
Such great misfortunes never young man had." 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene I. — I pray you, ask him some questions in his accidence.] The particular 
■work here referred to is the old English introduction to Latin Grammar called " Lily's 
Accidence/' One of the e Sorts of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. for the advancement of 
learning, was an endeavour to establish an uniformity of books for teaching Latin. In 
1541, in the proheme to "The Castel of Hclthe," Sir Thomas Elyot says that the king 
had " not himselfe disdained to be the chicfe authour and setter forth e of an Intro- 
duction into Grammar, for the childerne of his loving subjectes." This was the famous 
"Introduction of the Eyght Partes of Speche, and [the Construction of the same/" 
usually known as "Lily's Accidence," but really composed by Dean Colet for his school 
at St. Paul's, in the years 1510 and 1513. The whole collection of tracts forming this 
Grammar, — written by Colet, Erasmus, Lily, Robertson, and Bitwise. — had appeared 
either in London or abroad, before they received the Royal sanction ; but in 1542 they 
were printed entire as having been "compiled and set forth by the commandement of 
our most gracious soverayne lorde the King." After the death of Henry VIII. his son 
continued the royal patronage to " Lily's Grammar," w r hich then became known as 
"King Edward's Grammar;" " JSdvardits" being inserted as the s example of proper 
names in the English, as those of u Senricm" and " Anglia" were in the Latin Insti- 
tution. This was the book taught by authority at the public schools down even to 
the first half of the seventeenth century, the Accidence mentioned in the text, and the 
identical source whence Shakespeare himself acquired the elements of Latin. In 
"Twelfth Night," Act II. Sc. 3, Sir Toby Belch refers familiarly, as having learned it 
in his own youth, to the example given in the First Concord, of the infinitive mood 
being the nominative case to a verb, — " Diluculo surge re — thou know'st, — " The 
clown in the same comedy, Act V. Sc. 1, misquotes, or perverts, the nouns of number 
requiring a genitive case, " Primo, secundo y tertio, is a good play. " and Benedick, in 
" Much Ado about Nothing," Act IV. Sc. 1, takes an illustration from another part of 
the Accidence, when he says, " How now ! interjections ? why, then, some be of 
laughing, as, ha ! ha I he ! " In the examination of William Page, Sir Hugh inquires, 
" What is he, William, that does lend Articles ? " And to this the child replies in the 
very words of the Accidence, "Articles are borrowed of the pronoun ; and be thus de- 
clined." Even in the difference between the teacher and the pupil, the rules of the 
Introduction are to be traced ; for when young Page says, " 0, yocativo 0," he repeats 
the sense of the definition, " the vocative case is known by calling or speaking to, as 0 
magister ; " whilst Sir Hugh follows the declension of the article, and rightly says, 
" rocativo caret" 

(2) Scene II. — A muffler.'] The muffler, a contrivance adopted by women to conceal 
a portion of their face, consisted usually of a linen bandage which covered the mouth 
and chin. Douce states that " it was enacted by a Scottish statute in 1547, that * na 
woman cum to kirk, nor mercat, with her face mussaled or covered that scho may not be 
kend.'" 

(3) Scene II. — The witch of Brentford.'] The "wise-woman of Brentford" was an 
actual personage, the fame of whose vaticinations must have been traditionally well 
known to an audience of the time, although the records we possess of her are scant 
enough. The chief of them is a black letter tract, printed by William Copland in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, entitled, " Jyl of Brain t ford's Testament/' from which 
it appears she was hostess of a tavern at Brentford. She is mentioned also in " West- 
ward Hoe!" — " I doubt that old hag, Gillian of Brentford, has bewitched me." 

(4) Scene V. There is three couzin Germans, that has cozened all the hosts of 

ltcadi»r/s,~of Maidcnhrad, of < 'uhpnmk, of hows and money ] In the preliminary notice 
of this play wc mentioned an ingenious hypothesis of Mr. Knight in his " Pictorial 
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Sbakspere," that the deception practised upon mine Host de Jarterre pointed to some 
incidents connected with a visit made to Windsor, in 1592, by the Duke of Wiirtemberg. 
The Duke, it appears, was known here as "Count Mombeliard/' (query, "Munipel- 
gard") of which title both Mr. Knight and Mr. Halliwell conceive the expression 
" cosen garniombles " in the quarto, to be a jocular corruption. " This nobleman visited 
Windsor, was shown ' the splendidly beautiful and royal Castle/ he ' hunted a stag for a 
long time over a broad and pleasant plain, with a pack of remarkably good hounds ; ' and, 
after staying some days, departed for Hampton Court.' " From these and other circum- 
stances, not omitting that he was provided with a passport from Lord Howard, contain- 
ing instructions to the authorities of towns through which he passed to furnish him with 
post horses, &c. ; and at the sea-side with shipping, for which he was to pay nothing, 
Mr. Knight infers this to have been " one of those local and temporary allusions which 
Shakspere seized upon to arrest the attention of his audience." 

Our objections to this theory, inasmuch as the visit in 1592 is concerned, have already 
been mentioned in the Introduction ; but it is far from improbable that an allusion was 
covertly intended to some other visit of the same nobleman. From the following 
interesting article by Sir Frederic Madden, we learn that the Duke of Wurtemberg- 
Miimplegard was in England in 1610 ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose he might 
have visited us more than twice in the long interval of eighteen years. 

" Among the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum is a small thin quarto, 
containing the autograph diary, written in French, of Hans Jacob Wurmsser von Ven- 
denheym, who accompanied Louis Frederic, Duke of Wurtemb erg- Mump elgard, in his 
diplomatic mission to England in 1610, on the part of the united Protestant German 
Princes. This diary extends from 16th March to 24th July of that year, and affords 
brief but interesting notices of the places visited by the Duke, both in coming and 
returning. He embarked from Flushing (where an English garrison was stationed) on 
Tuesday, 12th April, and arrived at Gravesend on the following day, where he was 
waited on by Sir Lewis Lewkenor, Master of the Ceremonies, and the next day conveyed 
in the Royal barges to London, 1 au logis de l'Aigle noir.' On the 16th the Duke had 
his audience of the King, who received him sitting under a * des' of cloth of g )ld, accom- 
panied by the Queen, the Prince (Henry), the Duke of York (afterwards Charles I.), the 
Princess (Madame Arabella Stuart), and the young Prince of Brunswick, at that time 
also on a visit to James. Several days were afterwards spent in receiving and paying 
visits, and on the 23rd the Feast of St. George was kept with the usual ceremonies. On 
the 30th we have an entry of some interest to Shakspearean readers — ' S. E. alia au 
Globe, lieu ordinaire ou Ton joue les Commedies; y fut represente rhistoire du More de 
Venise.' 

" We know from the evidence produced by Mr. Collier that ' Othello ' appeared as early 
as 1602 ; and this entry proves that it retained its popularity in 1610. On the following 
day, 1st May, is another entry, of scientific interest : — 

" ' S. E. alia au pare d'Elthon (Eltham) pour veoir la perpetuum mobile. L'inventcur 
s'appelle Cornelius Trebel, natif d'Alkmar, homme fort blond et beau, et d'une tres 
douce fac,on, tout au contraire des espricts de la sorte. Nous y vismcs aussy des Espi- 
nettes, qui jouent d'elle niesmes.' 

J* I have not met with any mention of this philosopher in other papers of the period ; but 
it is certain that in 1621 he published a work in Latin, entitled ' De quintessentia, et 
Epistola ad Jacobum Regem de perpetui mobili inventions. * 

" The King had previously left London (on the 24th) to go to his hunting-box in 
Northamptonshire ; and on the 4th of May the Duke followed him and slept at Ware, at 
the inn called the Stag, where, says the author of the Diary, 1 Je fus eouche dans ung 
lict de plume de eigne, qui avoit huiet pieds de largcur.' This is, perhaps, the earliest 
precise notice yet found of this famous bed, and it serves to illustrate the passage in 
Shakspearc's ' Twelfth Night,' Act III. Sc. 2, in which he alludes to the ' Bed of Ware.' 
This bed still exists, and is engraved in Shaw's ' Ancient Furniture,' where it is stated 
to be 10 ft. 9 in. in length, by 10 ft. 9 in. in width, and to have been mads in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

" On leaving Ware the Duke proceeded to Royston, Cambridge, Newmarket, and Thet- 
ford, where he rejoined the King on the 7th ; and the next morning the Duke went to 
church with his Majesty, as it was the day ' que sa Majeste observe infalliblement pour 
estre celuy de sa dellivrance de l'assasinat des Contes de Gaury (Go wry).' This is a 
remarkable passage, since other authorities give the 5th of August as the anniversary of 
this conspiracy. On the same day James took his guests with him to hunt the hare (his 
favourite amusement), and they saw a hawk seize some doterels, * oiseau qui se laisse 
prendre par une estrange maniere ; ' and also the trained cormorants, which, at the word 
of command, plunged into the water and brought up eels and other fish, which they, on 
a sign given, vomited up alive—' chose bien merveilleuse a voir ! ' On the same day, 
also, arrived the news of the assassination of Henry IV. of France, which took place on 
the 4th May. The news, however, did not prevent the King from hunting the hare the 
next day; and after dinner the whole party returned towards London, which they 
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reached on the 10th. On the 2oth the Duke of Wurtembcrg left London and travelled 
by Rochester and Canterbury to Dover; whence, on the 29th, he embarked with his 
suite, and arrived safely at the port of Veer, in Zealand, on the following; day." 



act v. 

(1) Scene I.< — Heme's oal\~\ One of the many pleasing features in this sprightly 
comedy is the amount of local colouring* with which it is imbued. Within the last few 
years the researches of various writers have shown, to use the words of Mr. Haiti well, 
u that 'The Merry Wives of Windsor' is to be regarded, in all essential particulars, as 
a purely English local drama, in which the actors and incidents, though spiritually be- 
longing to all time, are really founded and engrafted upon living characters, amidst 
scenes existing, in a provincial town of England and its neighbourhood, in the lifetime 
of the poet." With regard to Heme's oak, the fact is now established, that a family of 
the name of Heme was living at Windsor in the sixteenth century, one Gylles Heme 
being married there in 1569. The old tradition was that Heme, one of the keepers in 
the park, having committed an offence for which he feared to be disgraced, hung himself 
upon an oak, which was ever after haunted by his ghost. 

The earliest notice of this oak, since immortalized bv Shakespeare, is in a 44 Plan of 
the Town and Castle of Windsor and little Park," published at Eton, in 1742. In the 
map, a tree, marked " Sir John Falstaff's oak," is represented as being on the edge of a 
pit, (Shakespeare's fairy pit ! ) just on the outside of an avenue which was formed in 
the seventeenth century, and known as Queen Elizabeth's Walk. The oak, a pollard, 
was described in 1780 as being twenty-seven feet in circumference, hollow, and the 
only tree in the neighbourhood into which boys could get. Although in a rapid state of 
decay, acorns were obtained from it as late as 17S3, and it would in all probability have 
stood the scath of time and shocks of weather, but that unfortunately it was marked 
down inadvertently in a list of decayed and unsightly trees which had been ordered to 
be destroyed by George III., and fell a victim to the woodman's axe in 1796. 

(2) Scene V. — Yet be cheerful, knight : thou shall eat a posset to-night at my house.'] 
To posset, whatever its derivation, meant to coagulate, or curd: — 

" And with a sudden vigour it doth posset, 
And curd, like aigre droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood " : 

Hamlet, Act L Sc. 5, 

and the posset originally was, perhaps, no more than curdled milk, taken to promote 
perspiration. Hence, the hour of projection, the appropriate time for the administration 
of the posset proper, such as we are now considering, was at night, shortly before 
retiring to rest ; Sirs. Quickly, in the present play, promises John Rugby " A posset 
soon at night, — at the end of a sea-coal fire : " Lady Macbeth, at night, speaks of 
having 44 drugged the possets" of Duncan's *' grooms." Martha, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's " Scornful Lady," Act II. Sc. 1, remarks to Welford, 44 Sir, 'tis so late, and 
our entertainment (meaning our posset) by this time is grown so cold, that 'twere 
an unmannerly part longer to hold you from your rest." And in Sir John Suckling's 
ballad on the wedding of Lord Broghill, the last ceremony described in the bridal 
chamber is : — 

u In come the bride's-maids with the posset, 
The bridegroom ate in spite : 
For, had he left the women to 't, 
It would have cost an hour to do 't, — 
Which were too much that night." 

On the nature and qualities of Sack, " Simple of itself," the commentators arc profuse 
in information. On this, its crowning luxury,— the famous and universally popular 
sack-posset,— they afford us none at all. Luckily, we arc enabled to supply this grave 
omission, having at hand two recipes, infallibly authentic, for the precious brewage. 
The first of these is taken from a work published near the end of the seventeenth 
century, entitled 44 A True Gentlewoman's Delight:" the other is from the pen of Sir 
Fleetwood Shepherd. 

44 To Make a Sack -Posset. — Take Two Quarts of pure good Cream, and a Quarter 
of a Found of the best Almonds. Stamp them in the Cream and boyl, with Amber and 
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Musk therein. Then take a Pint of Sack in a basin, and set it on a Chafing-dish, till it be 
blood-warm ; then take the Yolks of Twelve Eggs, with Four of their Whites, and 
beat them well together; and so put the Eggs into the Sack. Then stir all together 
over the coals, till it is all as thick as you would have it. If you now take some Amber 
and Musk, and grind the same quite small, with sugar, and strew this on the top of your 
Possit, I promise you that it shall have a most delicate and pleasant taste." 

He must be the veriest Pythagorean who could doubt it ; and the marvel is how such 
a " night-cap " ever went out of fashion. The Knight's preparation seems hardly so 
ambrosial, but that too must have been a palatable " comforter : " — 

" From fam'd Barbadocs in the IVvstern Main, 
Fetch Sugar, ounces four ; fetch Sack from Spam 
A Pint ; and from the Eastern Indian coast, 
Nutmeg, the glory of our Northern toast : 
O'er flaming coals let them together heat, 
Till the all- conquering Sack dissolve the Sweet. 
O'er such another tire, put Eggs just Ten, 
New-born from tread of cock and rump of hen; 
Stir them, with steady hand, and conscience pricking, 
To see the untimely end of ten line chicken. 
From shining shelf take down the brazen skillet, 
A quart of Milk from gentle cow will fill it. 
"When boil'd and cold, put Milk and Sack to Egg, 
Unite them firmly, like the Triple League; 
And on the tire let them together dwell, 
Till Miss sing twice — ' You mast not kiss and telU 
Then lad and lass take up a Silver Spoon : 
And fall on 't fiercely, like a starved Dragoon." 

(3) Scene V. — I am glad, though you have ta J en a special stand to strike at me, that 
your arrow hath glanced."] Deer snooting was a favourite sport of both sexes in the time 
of Shakespeare, and to enable ladies to enjoy it in safety and without fatigue, stands, or 
standings, with flat roofs, ornamented and concealed by boughs and bushes, were 
erected in many parks. Here, armed with the cross-bow or bow and arrow, the fair 
huntresses were wont to take aim at the animal which the keepers compelled to pass 
before them. To this practice the poet alludes again in " Love's Labour's Lost." 
Act IV, Sc. 1 

" Prin. where is the bush 

That we must stand and play the murderer in ? 

For. Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 
A sta)id where you may make the "fairest shoot." 

And in " Cymbeline," Act. III. Sc. 4 :— 

" When thou hast ta'cn thy stand. 

The elected deer before thee!" 



(4) Scene X.— Well, what remedy?] In the quarto, after Falstaff's speech, the 
dialogue proceeds as follows : — 

" Mrs. Ford. Come, mistris Page, He be bold with you, 
'Ti* pity to part love that is so true. 
^ Mrs. Pagk. Altho' that I have missed in my intent, 
Yet I am glad my husband's match was crossed ; 
Here, M. Fenton, take her, and God give thee joy. 

Sir Hu. Come, Master Page, you must needs agree. 

Fokd. I yfaith, sir, come, you see your wife is wel pleased. 

Page. I cannot tel, and yet my hart's well eased. 
And yet it doth me good the Doctor missed. 
Come hither, Fenton, and come hither, daughter; 
Go too, you might have stai'd for my good will, 
But since your choise is made of one you love, 
Here take her, Fenton, and both happie prove." 



MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 



PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

The only edition of this comedy known before the folio 1623, is a 
quarto printed in 1600, entitled: — " Much adoe about Nothing, as it hath 
been sundrie times publikely acted by the right honourable the Lord 
Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare, London 
Printed by V. S, for Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 1600." It is 
supposed originally to have been acted under the title of " Benedick and 
Beatrix," and, from being unnoticed by Meres, to have been written not 
earlier than 1598. 

The serious incidents of his plot, some writers conjecture, Shakespeare 
derived from the stoiy of Ariodante and Geneura, in Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso, which, in 1582-3, was made the subject of dramatic representa- 
tion, and played before Queen Elizabeth by " Mulcaster's children," that 
is, the children of St. Paul's school, and of which an English translation 
by Sir John Harrington, Elizabeth's "merry poet," and godson, was 
published in 1591. Others, with more probability, believe the source 
from whence he took them was some now extinct version of Bandello's 
twenty-second novel, " Como il B. Timbi-eo di Cardona, essendo col Re Piero 
d'Aragona in Messina, s'innamora, di Fenia'a Leonata: e i varii fortunevoli 
accidentia die avvennero prima die per moglie la prendesse" In Bandello's 
story the scene, like that of the comedy, is laid at Messina; the name of 
the slandered lady's father is the same, Lionato, or Leonato; and the 
Mend of her lover is Don Piero, or Pedro. These coincidences alone are 
sufficient to establish some near or remote connexion between the novel 
and the play, but a brief sketch of the romance will place their affinity 
almost beyond doubt. Don Piero of Arragon returns from a victorious 
campaign, and, with the gallant cavalier Timbreo di Cardona, is at 
Messina. Timbreo falls in love with Fenicia, the daughter of Lionato di 
Leonati, a gentleman of Messina, and, like Claudio in the play, courts 
her by proxy. He is successful in his suit, and the lovers are betrothed : 
but the course of true love is impeded by one Girondo, a disappointed 
admirer of the lady, who determines to prevent the marriage. In pur- 
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suance of this object, lie insinuates to Timbreo that Fenicia is false, and 
offers to show him a stranger scaling her chamber window. The unhappy 
lover consents to watch ; and at the appointed hour, Girondo and a servant 
in the plot, pass him disguised, and the latter is seen to ascend a ladder 
and enter the house of Lionato. In an agony of rage and jealousy, 
Timbreo in the morning accuses the lady of disloyalty, and rejects the 
alliance. Fenicia falls into a swoon; a dangerous illness supervenes; 
and the father, to stifle all rumours hurtful to her fame, removes her to a 
retired house of his brother, proclaims her death, and solemnly performs 
her funeral obsequies. Girondo is now struck with remorse at having 
" slandered to death" a creature so innocent and beautiful. He confesses 
his treachery to Timbreo, and both determine to restore the reputation of 
the lost one, and undergo any penance her family may impose. Lionato 
is merciful, and requires only from Timbreo, that he shall wed a lady 
whom he recommends, and whose face shall be concealed till the marriage 
ceremony is over. The denouement is obvious, Timbreo espouses the 
mysterious fair one, and finds in her his injured, loving, and beloved 
Fenicia. 

The comic portion of "Much Ado about Nothing," involving the 
pleasant stratagems by which the principal characters are decoyed into 
matrimony with each other, is Shakes] Hour's own design, and the 
amalgamation of the two plots is managed with so much felicity, that no 
one, perhaps, who read the comedy for entertainment only, ever thought 
them separable. 



Friends 
of Don 
Pedro. 



Don Pedro, rrinee o/Arragou. 
Don John, his bastard Brother, 
Claudio, a young nobleman of\ 

Florence, | 
Benedick, a young nobleman | 

0/ Padua, 
Leonato, Governor of Messina. 
Antonio, His Brother. 
BORACHIO, ) _ 

r , 1 Folio tiers of Don John. 

CoXUADE, J J 

BALTHAZA.it, an Attendant on Don Pedro. 
Sexton. 



Dogberry, ) 

VSBOSS, I Two City Officer,. 
A Fiti An. 

A Boy, attending on Benedick. 

Hero, Daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice , Niece to Leonato. 
MARGARET, ) Gentlewomen attending on 
Ursula, S Hero and Beatrice. 

Messengers, Watchmen, and Attendants, 



SCENE,— Messina. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.— Before Leonato'* House. 

Enter Leonato, Hero, Beatrice, and others, with a Messenger. 0 

Leon. I learn in this letter, that don Pedro * of Arragon comes 
this night to Messina. 

Mess. He is very near by this ; he was not three leagues off when 
I left him. 

Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost in this action ? 

Mess. But few of any sort, b and none of name. 

Leon. A victory is twice itself, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. I find here, that don Pedro * hath bestowed much honour 
on a young Florentine, called Claudio. 

Mess. Much deserved on his part, and equally remembered by don 
Pedro : he hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age, doing, 
in the figure of a lamb, the feats of a lion : he hath, indeed, better 
bettered expectation, than you must expect of me to tell you how. 

Leon. He hath an uncle here in Messina will be very much glad of it. 

Mess. I have already delivered him letters, and there appears 
much joy in him ; even so much, that joy could not show itself 
modest enough, without a badge of bitterness. 

Leon. Did he break out into tears ? 

Mess. In great measure. 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindness : there are no faces truer than 
those that are so washed. How much better is it to weep at joy, than 
to joy at weeping ! 

Beat. I pray you, is signior Montanto c returned from the wars, 
or no ? 

Mess. I know none of that name, lady ; there was none such in 
the army of any sort. d 

(*) Old text, Peter. 

p- Enter Leonato, &c] The stage-direction in the old copies is, " Enter Leonato 
govemour of Messina, Innogen his wife, Hero his daughter, and Beatrice his Neece, 
with a Messenger" As the wife of Leonato takes no part in the action, and neither 
speaks nor is spoken to throughout the play, she was probably no more than a character 
the poet had designed in his first sketch of the plot, and which he found reason to omit 
afterwards. 

b But few of any sort, and none of name.'] It may be questionable whether any sort, 
in this instance, is to be understood in the ordinary sense we attach to it, of any kind, 
or description, or whether it means any of rank, or distinction ; but every one acquainted 
with our early literature is aware that sort was commonly used — as in a subsequent 
speech of the same character, "there was none such in the army of any sort " — to imply 
stamp, degree, quality, &c. Thus, in Ben Jonson's <4 Every Man out of his Humour," 
Act II. Sc. 6 : — " Look you, sir, you presume to be a gentleman of sort." Again, in the 
same author's " Every Man in his Humour/' Act I. Sc. 2 :— " A gentleman of your sort, 
parts," &c. And in "Ram Alley," Act IV. Sc. 1:— "Her husband is a gentleman of 
sort." "A gentleman of sort ! whv, what care I ?" 

c Montanto— ] A term borrowed from the Italian schools offence:—" youx 

punto, your reverse, your stoccata, your imbrocata, your passada, your Montanto"-' 
Every Man in his Humour. 

d Of any sort.] See note ( b ). 
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[act i. 



Leon. What is he that you ask for, niece ? 

Hero. My cousin means signior Benedick of Padua. 

Mess. 0, he is returned ; and as pleasant as ever he was. 

Beat. He set up his bills (i) here in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight: and my uncle's fool, reading the challenge, 
subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird-bolt. (2)— I 
pray you, how many hath he killed and eaten in these wars ? But 
how many hath he killed ? for, indeed, I promised to eat all of his 
killing. 

Leon. Faith, niece, you tax signior Benedick too much ; but he '11 
be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Mess. He hath done good service, lady, in these wars. 

Beat. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat it : he is a 
very valiant trencher-man, he hath an excellent stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat. And a good soldier to a lady ! — But what is he to a lord ? 

Mess. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stuffed with all 
honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed, he is no less than a stuffed man, but for 
the stuffing, — Well, we are all mortal. 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece : there is a kind of 
merry war betwixt signior Benedick and her : they never meet, but 
there is a skirmish of wit between them. 

Beat. Alas ! he gets nothing by that. In our last conflict, four of 
his five wits a went halting off, and now is the whole man governed with 
one : so that if he have wit enough to keep himself warm, let him 
bear it for a difference 11 between himself and his horse : for it is all 
the wealth that he hath left, to be known a reasonable creature. — 
Who is his companion now? he hath every month a new sworn 
brother. 

Mess. Is it possible ? 

Beat. Very easily possible : he wears his faith but as the fashion 
of his hat, it ever changes with the next block. 0 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 

Beat. No : an he were, I would bum my study. But, I pray you, 
who is his companion ? Is there no young squarer d now, that will 
make a voyage with him to the devil ? 

" Hi* fi ve wits—] With our early writers the five senses were usually so caUed 
Certes delites been after the appetites of the five wittis ; as sight, herein?, smelling, 
savouring, and touching."— The Persones Tale of Chaucer. 

"lam callyd Sensuall Apetyte 
All craturs in me delyte ; 
I comforte the wyttys fyve, 
The tastyng, smellyng, and herynge ; 
I refresh the syght and felynge 
To all creates alyve." 

Interlude of The Four Elements. 

■ \^! ar i t 'f? t r ? di ff c «nce— 1 That is, heraldic ally, for a distinction. So poor Ophelia, 
in " Hamlet," Act IV. Sc. 5 :— t ' 

" You may wear your rue with a difference." 

c T1 } e Wock.] The block was the mould on which the felt hats of our ancestors 
wen- shtipi-d ; and, as thr mutability of fashion was shown in nothing BO mu< h as in the 
head-dresses of both sexes, these blocks must have been perpetually changing their form. 

d oquarer—J Squarcr may perhaps mean quarreler, as to square is to dispute. 
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Mess. He is most in the company of the right noble Clandio. 

Beat. 0 Lord ! he will hang upon him like a disease : he is sooner 
caught than the pestilence, and the taker runs presently mad. God 
help the noble Claudio ! if he have caught the Benedick, it will cost 
him a thousand pound ere he be cured. 

Mess. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good friend. 

Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 

Beat. No, not till a hot January. 

Mess. Don Pedro is approached. 

Enter Don Pedro, attended by Balthazar, and others, Don John, 
Claudio, and Benedick.* 

D. Pedro. Good signior Leonato, you are come to meet your 
trouble : the fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and you en- 
counter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house in the likeness of your 
grace : for trouble being gone, comfort should remain ; but when you 
depart from me, sorrow abides, and happiness takes his leave. 

D. Pedro. You embrace your charge too willingly. I think, this 
is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, sir,* that you asked her ? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no ; for then were you a child. 

D. Pedro. You have it full, Benedick : we may guess by this 
what you are, being a man. Truly, the lady fathers herself. b Be 
happy, lady ! for you are like an honourable father. 

Bene. If signior Leonato be her father, she would not have his 
head on her shoulders, for all Messina, as like him as she is. 

Beat. I wonder that you will still 0 be talking, signior Benedick ; 
nobody marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear lady Disdain ! are you yet living ? 

Beat. Is it possible Disdain should die, while she hath such meet 
food to feed it, as signior Benedick ? Courtesy itself must convert to 
disdain, if you come in her presence. 

Bene. Then is courtesy a turn-coat. But it is certain, I am loved 
of all ladies, only you excepted: and I would I could find in my 
heart that I had not a hard heart, for truly I love none. 

Beat. A dear happiness to women ; they would else have been 
troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank God, and my cold blood, 
I am of your humour for that ; I had rather hear my dog bark at 
a crow, than a man swear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in that mind ! so some gentle- 
man or other shall 'scape a predestinate scratched face. 

(*) First folio omits, sir. 

a Enter, &c] In the old copies the direction is, " Enter don Pedro, Claudio, Bencdicke, 
Balthasar, and John the bastard." 

t» The lady fathers herself.] This phrase, Steevens observes, is still common in Dorset- 
shire. "Jack fathers himself, " is like his father. There was a French saying ^ to the 
same effect, older than Shakespeare's time : — " Ilpourtrait fort bien d son p ere" 

c Still be talking,—] Always be talking. 
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Beat. Scratching could not make it worse, an 't were such a face as 
yours were. 

Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue, is better than a beast of yours. 

Bene. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so 
good a continuer : but keep your way o' God's name ! I have done. 

Beat. You always end with a jade's trick ; I know you of old. 

D. Pedro. This is the sum of all : Leonato,— signior Claudio, and 
signior Benedick, — my dear friend Leonato hath invited you all. I 
tell him, we shall stay here at the least a month; and he heartily 
prays, some occasion may detain us longer: I dare swear he is no 
hypocrite, but prays from his heart. 

Leon. If you swear, my lord, you shall not be forsworn. — Let me 
bid you welcome, my lord; being reconciled to the prince your 
brother, I owe you all duty. 

D. John. I thank you : I am not of many words, but I thank you. 

Leon. Please it your grace lead on ? 

D. Pedro. Your hand, Leonato ; we will go together. 

[Exeunt all bid Benedick and Claudio. 

Claud. Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of signior 
Leonato ? 

Bene. I noted her not, but I looked on her. 
Claud. Is she not a modest young lady ? 

Bene. Do you question me, as an honest man should do, for my 
simple true judgment ; or would you have me speak after my custom, 
as being a professed tyrant to their sex ? 

Claud. No, I pray thee, speak in sober judgment. 

Bene. Why, i' faith, methinks she's too low for a high praise, too 
brown for a fair praise, and too little for a great praise : only this 
commendation I can afford her, that were she other than she is, 
she were unhandsome ; and being no other but as she is, I do not 
like her. 

Claud. Thou thinkest, I am in sport ; I pray thee, tell me truly 
how thou likest her. 

Bene. Would you buy her, that you inquire after her ? 
Claud. Can the world buy such a jewel? 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak you this with a 
sad brow? or do you play the flouting Jack, to tell us Cupid is 
a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter ? a Come, in what 
key shall a man take you, to go in the song ? 

Claud. In mine eye she is the sweetest lady that ever I looked on. 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no such matter : 
there 's her cousin, an she were not possessed with a fury, exceeds her 
as much in beauty, as the first of May doth the last of December. 
But I hope you have no intent to turn husband, have you ? 

• To tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter?] This, which 
lias so puzzled all the rnnmu-ntators, is nothing- nunc than an example of what Putten- 
bam terms " Antiphrasis, or the Broad Jfoute." "Or when we deride by plain c and 
flat contradiction, as he that saw a dwurfe go in the streete said to his companion that 
walked with him ; See yonder gyant ; and to a Negro or woman blackemoore, In good 
sooth ye are a faire one. — The Arte of English Foesic, 1-58!). 
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Claud. I would scarce trust myself, though I had sworn the 
contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

Bene. Is 't come to this ? in faith, hath not the world one man, 
but he will wear his cap with suspicion ? Shall I never see a bachelor 
of threescore again? Go to, i' faith ; an thou wilt needs thrust thy 
neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away Sundays. 
Look, Don Pedro is returned to seek you. 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. What secret hath held you here, that you followed not 
to Leonato's ? 

Bene. I would your grace would constrain me to tell. 
D. Pedro. I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bene. You hear, count Claudio : I can be secret as a dumb man, 
I would have you think so ; but on my allegiance, — mark you this, on 
my allegiance :— he is in love. With who ? — now that is your grace's 
part. — Mark, how short his answer is: — With Hero, Leonato's short 
(laughter. 

Claud. If this were so, so were it uttered. 

Bene. Like the old tale, my lord: it is not so, nor 'twas not so; 
but, indeed, God forbid it should be so. (3) 

Claud. If my passion change not shortly, God forbid it should be 
otherwise. 

D. Pedro. Amen, if you love her ; for the lady is very well worthy. 

Claud. You speak this to fetch me in, my lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I spoke* mine. 

Claud. That I love her, I feel. 

1). Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene. That I neither feel how she should be loved, nor know how 
she should be worthy, is the opinion, that fire cannot melt out of me ; 
I will die in it at the stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite of 
beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his part, but in the force of his 
will. 

Bene. That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; that she brought 
me up, I likewise give her most humble thanks : but that I will have 
a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible 
baldrick, a all women shall pardon me. Because I will not do them 
the wrong to mistrust any, I will do myself the right to trust none ; 
and the fine b is, (for the which I may go the finer,) I will live 
a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

(*) First folio, spealce. 

* But that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang- my bugle in an 
invisible baldriek,— ] A recheat was a note upon the horn, usually employed to recal 
the dn-s from the wnm? scent, lienediek's meaning appears to 1m-, I will neither be a 
>vittol t ° glorying in my shame, nor a poor cuekold who must endure and conceal it, 

b The tine—] The conclusion. 
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Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord, not 
with love : prove that ever I lose more blood with love, than I will 
get again with drinking, pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker's 
pen, and hang me up at the door of a brothel-house, for the sign of 
blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou wilt 
prove a notable argument. 

Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a eat, a and shoot at me ; 
and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the shoulder, and called 
Adam. (4) 

D. Pedro. Well, as time shall try : 
In time the savage hull doth bear the yoke} 1 

Bene. The savage bull may; but if ever the sensible Benedick 
bear it, pluck off the bull's horns, and set them in my forehead ; and 
let me be vilely painted ; and in such great letters as they write, 
Here is good horse to hire, let them signify under my sign, — Here you 
may see Benedick the married man. 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou would'st be horn-mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver in Venice,' 
thou wilt quake for this shortly. 

Bene. I look for an earthquake too, then. 

D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. In the mean 
time, good signior Benedick, repair to Leonato's ; commend me to 
him, and tell him, I will not fail him at supper ; for, indeed, he hath 
made great preparation. 

Bene. I have almost matter enough in me for such an embassage ; 
and so I commit you — 

Claud. To the tuition of God. From my house, (if I had it,) — 

D. Pedro. The sixth of July: Your loving friend, Benedick* 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not : the body of your discourse is 
sometime guarded with fragments, and the guards are but slightly 
basted on neither : ere you flout old ends any further, examine your 
conscience ; and so I leave you. \Eoait Benedick. 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may do me good. 

D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach ; teach it but how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath Leonato any son, my lord ? 

D. Pedro. No child but Hero, she *s his only heir. 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio ? 

Claud. 0 my lord, 

0 Hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot at me ;] This was one of the barbarous 
sports of former times. The practice was to enclose a cat in a suspended coop of open 

bars, and shoot at it with arrows till the poor animal was killed:—" arrowes 

flew faster than they did at a catte in a basket, when Prince Arthur, or the Duke of 
Shorediteh, struckc up drumme in field."— Warres ; or, The Peace is Broken, a black- 
letter tract, quoted by Steevens. 

b time* &c.] A line from the old stage butt, "The Spanish Tragedy," by Thomas 
Kyd ; but which originally occurs in Watson's " Passionate Centurie of Love*" printed 
in 1582. 1 1 

c Your loving friend, Benedick.] The "old ends," here ridiculed, were the formal 
conclusions of letters in the poet's time, which usually ran. "And so, wishing you 
health, I commend you to the tuition of God, 11 &c, &c. 
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When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a soldier's eye, 
That lilv d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love : 
But now I am return'd, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying, I lik'd her ere I went to wars — 

D. Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 
And tire the hearer with a book of words : 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it, 
And I will break with her, and with her father, 
And thou shalt have her : a was't not to this end, 
That thou began'st to twist so fine a story ? 

Claud. How sweetly do you minister to love, 
That know love's grief by his complexion ! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salv'd it with a longer treatise. 

D. Pedro. What need the bridge much broader than the flood ? 
The fairest grant is the necessity : b 
Look, what will serve, is fit : 't is once, c thou lov'st ; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
I know, we shall have revelling to-night ; 
I will assume thy part in some disguise, 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio ; 
And in her bosom I '11 unclasp my heart, 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale : 
Then, after, to her father will I break, 
And, the conclusion is, she shall be thine : 

In practice let us put it presently. [Exeunt 



SCENE II. — A Room in Leonato's House. 
Enter Leonato and Antonio.* 1 
Leon. How now, brother ? where is my cousin, your son ? hath he 
provided this music ? 

Ant. He is veiy busy about it. But, brother, I can tell you news 
that you yet dreamed not of. 
Leon. Are they good ? 



-And with her father, 



And thou shalt have her :] 

These words are omited in the folio, 1623. 

b The fairest grant is the necessity :] Mr. Hayley proposed to read The fairest grant 
is to necessity, that is, nccessitas quod cogit defendit," but surely the sense is clear 
enough— the best boon is that which answers the necessities of the case : or, as Don 
Pedro pithily explains it, " what will serve, is fit." 

* 'T is once,—] See note (*), Vol. L. p. 174. , 

d Enter Leonato and Antonio.] In the old copies, " Enter Leonato and an old man, 
brother to Leonato" 
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Ant. As the event* stamps them; but they have a good cover, 
they show well outward. The prince and count Claudio, walking m 
a thick-pleached alley a in my orchard, were thus muchf overheard by 
a man of mine. The prince discovered to Claudio, that he loved my 
niece your daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 
dance ; and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take the present 
time by the top, and instantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit, that told you this ? 

Ant. A good sharp fellow : I will send for him, and question him 
yourself. 

Leon. No, no ; we will hold it as a dream, till it appear itself: — 
but I will acquaint my daughter withal, that she may be the better 
prepared for an answer, if peradventure this be true. Go you, and 
tell her of it. [Several persons cross the stage.'] Cousins, you know 
what you have to do. — 0, I cry you mercy, Mend: go you with me, 
and I will use your skill. — Good cousins,:): have a care this busy time. 



SCENE III. — Another Boom in Leonato's House. 

Enter Don John and Conrade. 1 * 

Con. What the good year, my lord! why are you thus out of 
measure sad ? 

D. John. There is no measure in the occasion that breeds, therefore 
the sadness is without limit. 
Con. You should hear reason. 

D. John. And when I have heard it, what blessing bringeth it ? 

Con. If not a present remedy, yet a patient sufferance. 

D. John. I wonder that thou, being (as thou say'st thou art) bom 
under Saturn, goest about to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying 
mischief. I cannot hide what I am: I must be sad when I have 
cause, and smile at no man's jests ; eat when I have stomach, and 
wait for no man's leisure ; sleep when I am drowsy, and tend on no 
man's business ; laugh when I am merry, and claw c no man in his 
humour. 

Con. Yea, but you must not make the full show of this, till you 
may do it without controlment. You have of late stood out against 
your brother, and he hath ta'en you newly into his grace ; where it is 
impossible you should take true § root, but by the fair weather that 
you make yourself: it is needful that you frame the season for your 
own harvest. 

D. John. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his 
grace ; and it better fits my blood to be disdained of all, than to 
fashion a carriage to rob love from any : in this, though I cannot be 

(*) Old text, events. (+) First folio omits, much. 



* Thick-pleached alley — ] A thickly intertwined avenue. 

b .Enter Don John and Conrade.] Tim original stage-direction is, " Enter Sir John the 
Bastard, and Conrade, his companion." 

c And claw no man—] To daw or scratchy is, metaphorically, to flatter. 



[Exeunt 



(l) Old copies, cousin. 
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said to be a flattering honest man, it must not be denied that I am a 
plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised 
with a clog ; therefore I have decreed not to sing in my cage : if I 
had my mouth, I would bite ; if I had my liberty, I would do my 
liking : in the meantime, let me be that I am, and seek not to 
alter me. 

Con, Can you make no use of your discontent ? 
D. John, I* make all use of it, for I use it only. Who comes 
here ? what news, Borachio ? 

Enter Borachio, 

Bora. I came yonder from a great supper ; the prince, your brother, 
is royally entertained by Leonato ; and I can give you intelligence of 
an intended marriage. 

D. John. Will it serve for any model to build mischief on ? What 
is he for a fool a that betroths himself to unquietness ? 

Bora, Marry, it is your brother's right hand. 

D. John. Who ? the most exquisite Claudio ? 

Bora. Even he. 

D. John. A proper squire! And who, and who? which way 
looks he ? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leonato. 

D. John. A very forward March chick ! How came you to this ? 

Bora. Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was smoking a musty 
room, (5) comes me the prince and Claudio, hand in hand, in sad b 
conference: I whipt mef behind the arras, and there heard it agreed 
upon, that the prince should woo Hero for himself, and having 
obtained her, give her to count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither; this may prove food to my 
displeasure : that young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow. 
If I can cross him any way, I bless myself every way : you are both 
sure, and will assist me ? 

Con. To the death, my lord. 

D. John. Let us to the great supper ; their cheer is the greater 
that I am subdued : would the cook were of my mind ! — Shall we go 
prove what 's to be done ? 

Bora. We '11 wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt 

(*) First folio, will make. (f) First folio omits, me. 

* What is he for a fool — ] This construction, though no longer permissible, was trite 
enough in the poet's time. The moaning is, what kind of fool is he ? It is found in 
Peele's u Edward I." Sc. 2 : — "What's he for a man ?" in Ben Jonson's "Every Man 
out of his Humour/* Act III. Sc. 6: — 

" What is he for a creature ? " 

And in " Ram Alley," Act IV. Sc. 2 

" What is he for a man ? " 
"Nothing for a man, but much for a beast." 
t> Sad conference ;] Sad here, and in most other instances where it occurs in these 
plays, signifies, serious. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I— A Hall in Leonato's House. 
Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, and others* 
Leon. Was not count John here at supper ? 
Ant. I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never can see him, 
but I am heart-burnecl an hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man, that were made just in the mid- 
way between him and Benedick : the one is too like an image, and 
says nothing ; and the other, too like my lady's eldest son, evermore 
tattling. 

Leon. Then half signior Benedick's tongue in count John's 
mouth, and half count John's melancholy in signior Benedick's 
face, — 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and money enough 
in his purse, such a man could win any woman in the world, — if he 
could get her good will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a husband, if 
thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant. In faith, she 's too curst. 

Beat. Too curst is more than curst : I shall lessen God's sending 
that way, for it is said, God sends a curst cow short horns; but to a 
cow too curst he sends none. 

Leon. So, by being too curst, God will send you no horns. 

Beat. Just, if he send me no husband ; for the which blessing, I 
am at him upon my knees every morning and evening: Lord! I 
could not endure a husband with a beard on his face ; 1 had rather 
lie in the woollen. 

Leon. You may light upon a husband that hath no beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him? dress him in my apparel, 
and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? He that hath a beard 
is more than a youth ; and he that hath no beard is less than a 
man: and he that is more than a youth, is not for me; and he 
that is less than a man, I am not for him. Therefore I will even 
take sixpence in earnest of the bear-ward, and lead his apes into 
hell. 

Leon. Well then, go you into hell ? 

Beat. No ; but to the gate ; and there will the devil meet me, like 
an old cuckold, with horns on his head, and say, Get you to heaven, 
Beatrice, get you to heaven ; here's no ylace for yon maids: so deliver 
I up my apes, and away to Saint Peter; for the heavens ! b he shows 

a Enter Lconato, &c] The original copies a rain introduce Leonato' s wife here, 
b For the heavens !] This adjuration, which Giflbrd says is no more than by heaven t 
lias before occurred in " The Merchant of Venice." See note («), Vol. I., p. 564. 
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me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as the day is 
long. 

Ant. Well, niece, \_To Hero.] I trust you will be ruled by your 
father. 

Beat. Yes, faith ; it is my cousin's duty to make courtesy, and 
say, Father* as it please you: — but yet for all that cousin, let him be 
a handsome fellow, or else make another courtesy, and say, Father, as 
it please me. 

Leon. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted with a 
husband. 

Beat. Not till God make men of some other metal than earth. 
Would it not grieve a woman to be over-mastered with a piece of 
valiant dust ? to make account of her life to a clod of wayward marl ? 
No, uncle, I '11 none : Adam's sons are my brethren ; and truly, I 
hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leon. Daughter, remember what I told you: if the prince do 
solicit you in that kind, you know your answer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be not wooed 
in good time: if the prince be too important,* tell him there is 
measure b in every thing, and so dance out the answer. For hear me, 
Hero ; wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a measure, 0 
and a cinque-pace : the first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, 
and full as fantastical: the wedding, mannerly-modest, as a measure, 
full of state and ancientry ; and then comes repentance, and, with his 
bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace faster and faster, till he sink \ into 
his grave. 

Leon. Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat. I have a good eye, uncle ; I can see a church by day-light. 

Leon. The revellers are entering, brother ; make good room. 

Eater Don Pedro, Don John, Clautjio, Benedick, Balthazar; 
Borachio, Margaret, Ursula, and others, masked.* 

D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your friend ? e 

Hero. So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and say nothing, I 
am yours for the walk : and, especially, when I walk away. 

D. Pedro. With me in your company ? 

Hero. I may say so, when I please. 

D. Pedro. And when please you to say so ? 

Hero. When I like your favour ; for God defend, the lute should 
be like the case ! 

(*) First folio omits, Father. (f) First folio, sinks. 

ft Too important — ] That is, importunate. Sec note ( c ),Vol. I., p. 194. 

i» There is measure in every thing,—] That is, moderation in every thing; but 
Beatrice plays on the word measure, which, in addition to its ordinary acceptation, 
once signified, any kind of da nee. See (2), Vol., I. p. 145. 

c A measure,—] A measure here means, a particular dance, slow and dignified, like 
the minuet. See note (2), Vol. I., p. 145. 

d Enter Don Pedro, &c] The stage-direction in the quarto is, " Enter Prince, Pedro, 
CI audio, and Benedicke, and Balthaser, or dumb John " The folio adds, " Maskers with 
a drum." 

« Your friend r] Friend, in former times, was the ordinary term, applicable to both 
sexes, for lover. 

VOL. II. 3* 
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D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof; within the house is Jove. a 

Hero. Why then your visor should be thatch'd. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

[Takes her aside. 

Balth. Well, I would you did like me. b 

Marg. So would not I, for your own sake ; for I have many ill 
qualities. 

Balth. Which is one ? 
Marg. I say my prayers aloud. 

Balth, I love you the better ; the hearers may cry, Amen, 
Marg. God match me with a good dancer ! 
Balth. Amen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my sight, when the dance is 
done ! — Answer, clerk. 

Balth. No more words ; the clerk is answered. 

Urs. I know you well enough ; you are signior Antonio. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urs. I know you by the waggling of your head. 

Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Urs. You could never do him so ill well, c unless you were the very 
man : here 's his dry hand up and down ; d you are he, you are he. 
Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urs. Come, come; do you think I do not know you by your 
excellent wit? Can virtue hide itself? Go to, mum, you are he: 
graces will appear, and there 's an end. 

Beat. Will you not tell me who told you so ? 

Bene. No, you shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are ? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful,— and that I had my good wit out of 
the Hundred merry tales;— (l) Well, this was signior Benedick that 
said so. 

Bene. What 's he ? 

Beat. I am sure you know him well enough. 
Bene. Not I, believe me. 
Beat. Did he never make you laugh ? 
Bene. I pray you, what is he ? 

Beat. Why, he is the prince's jester: a very dull fool: only his 

* With In tTie house is Jove.] The folio has love, which is plainly wrong, as Shake- 
speare, in this reference to the story of Baucis and Philemon, obviously intended to form 
a couplet in the long fourtcen-syllable verse of Golding's Ovid : — 

" D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof; within the house is Jove. 
" Hero. Why then your visor should be thatch'd. 

" D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak fove." 

b Well, 1 would you did like me.] It can hardly be doubted that this and the next 
two speeches, assigned to Benedick in the old editions, belong rightly to Balthazar. As 
Mr. liyce remarks, " Benedick is now engaged with Beatrice, as is evident from what 
they presently say." The error probably arose like a similar one in " Love's Labour's 
Lost," Act II. Sc. 1. See note ( b ), Vol. I., p. 85, — from each of the two prefixes beginning 
with the same letter. 

c You could never do him so ill well, Sec] You could never represent one, who is so 
ill-qualified, to the life, unless you were the very m;m. 
*i Here's his dry hand up and down ;] Sec note ( b ),Vol. I., p. 18. 
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gift is in devising impossible a slanders: none but libertines delight 
in him ; and the commendation is not in his wit, but in his villainy ; 
for he both pleases* men, and angers them, and then they laugh at 
him, and beat him : I am sure, he is in the fleet ; I would he had 
boarded me. 

Bene. When I know the gentleman, I '11 tell him what you say. 

Beat. Do, do: he'll but break a comparison or two on me; 
which, peradventure, not marked, or not laughed at, strikes him 
into melancholy; and then there's a partridge' wing saved, for the 
fool will eat no supper that night. [Music within.'] We must follow 
the leaders. 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at the next 
timing. [Dance. Then exeunt all but Don John, 

Borachio, and Claudio. 

D. John. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and hath with- 
drawn her father, to break with him about it : the ladies follow her, 
and but one visor remains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio : I know him by his bearing. 

D. John. Are not you signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You know me well ; I am he. 

D. John. Signior, } r ou are very near b my brother in his love : he 
is enamoured on Hero ; I pray you, dissuade him from her, she is no 
equal for his birth : you may do the part of an honest man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her ? 

D. John. I heard him swear his affection. 

Bora. So did I too ; and he swore he would marry her to-night. 

D. John. Come, let us to the banquet. 

[Exeunt Don John and Borachio. 

Claud. Thus answer I, in name of Benedick, 
But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio. — 
? T is certain so ; — the prince woos for himself. 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent : for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood : 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
Which I mistrusted not. Farewell, therefore, Hero I 



(*) First folio, pleascth. 
■Impossible slanders:] Incredible, inconceivable slanrlers. Thus, in the "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," Act III. Sc. 5:— "I wiU search impossible places." Again, in 
41 Julius Cajsar," Act II. Sc. 1 :— 

" And I will strive with things imjiossiblc, 
Vi a, get the better of them." 

And in " Twelfth Night," Act III.'Sc. 2 :— " — for there is no Christian can ever believe 
such impossible passages of grossness." 

b You are very near my brother—'] You are in close confidence with my brother. This 
explains a passage in " Henry IV." Part II. Act V. Sc. '2 * 1 If I had a suit to Master 
Shallow, I would humour his men, with the imputation of being near their mfutpr." 
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Re-enter Benedick. 

Bene. Count Claudio ? 

Claud. Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go with me ? 

Claud. Whither? 

Bene. Even to the next willow, about your own business, count. 
What fashion will you wear the garland of ? about your neck, like 
an usurer's chain? or under your arm, like a lieutenant's scarf? You 
must wear it one way, for the prince hath got your Hero. 

Claud. I wish him joy of her. 

Bene. Why, that's spoken like an honest drover; so they sell 
bullocks. But did you think, the prince would have served you 
thus? 

Claud. I pray you, leave me. 

Bene. Ho! now you strike like the" blind man; 'twas the boy 
that stole your meat, and you '11 beat the post. 

Claud. If it will not be, I '11 leave you. \_Exit. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl! Now will he creep into sedges. — 
But, that my lady Beatrice should know me, and not know me ! The 
prince's fool! — Ha! it may be, I go under that title, because I am 
inerry. — Yea : but so, I am apt to do myself wrong : I am not so 
reputed: it is the base, though bitter disposition 11 of Beatrice, that 
puts the world into her person, and so gives me out. Well, I '11 be 
revenged as I may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where 's the count ; did you see him ? 

Bene. Troth, my lord, I have played the part of lady Fame. I 
found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a wan-en ;(2) I told him, 
and, I think, I * told him true, that your grace had got the good f 
will of this young lady ; and I offered him my company to a willow 
tree, either to make him a garland, as being forsaken, or to bind him 
up \ a rod, as being worthy to be whipped. 

D. Pedro. To be whipped ! What 's his fault ? 

Bene. The flat transgression of a school-boy ; who, being over- 
joyed with finding a bird's nest, shows it his companion, and he 
steals it. 

D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a transgression? the trans- 
gression is in the stealer. 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss, the rod had been made, and the 
garland too; for the garland he might have worn himself; and the 
rod he might have bestowed on you, who, as I take it, have stolen 
his bird's nest. 

D. Pedro. I will but teach them to sing, and restore them to the 
owner. 

(*) First folio omits 7. < ( (f) First folio omits, good. 

(X) First folio omits, up. 
* It is the base, though bitter disposition—] So both quarto and folio, but not very 
intelligibly. Some editors adopt the suggestion of Johnson, and read :— "the base, the 
bitter," &c. . 
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Bexe. If their singing answer your saying, by my faith, you say 
honestly. 

D. Pedro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you ; the gentleman 
that danced with her told her, that she is much wronged by you. 

Bene. 0, she misused me past the endurance of a block ; an oak, 
but with one green leaf on it, would have answered her ; my very visor 
began to assume life, and scold with her : she told me, not thinking I 
had been myself, that I was the prince's jester; that I was duller 
than a great thaw: huddling jest upon jest, with such impossible a 
conveyance upon me, that I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole 
army shooting at me. She speaks poniards, and every word stabs : if 
her breath were as terrible as her * terminations, there were no living 
near her, she would infect to the north star. I would not marry her, 
though she were endowed with all that Adam had left him before he 
transgressed : she would have made Hercules have turned spit ; yea, 
and have cleft his club to make the fire too. Come, talk not of her ; 
you shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel. I would to God, 
some scholar would conjure her ; for, certainly, while she is here, a 
man may live as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary, b (and people sin 
upon purpose, because they would go thither ;) so, indeed, all disquiet, 
horror, and perturbation follow her. 

Re-enter Claudio, Beatrice, Hero, and Leonato, 
D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. 

Bene. Will your grace command me any service to the world's 
end ? I will go on the slightest errand now to the Antipodes, that 
you can devise to send me on ; I will fetch you a tooth-picker now 
from the furthest inch of Asia; bring you the length of Prester 
John's foot ; fetch you a hair off the great Cham's beard ; do you 
any embassage to the Pigmies, rather than hold three words' con- 
ference with this harpy : You have no employment for me ? 

D. Pedro. None, but to desire your good company. 

Bene. 0 God, sir, here's a dish I love not; I cannot endure myf 
lady Tongue. \Exii. 

D. Pedro. Come, lady, come ; you have lost the heart of signior 
Benedick. 

Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a while ; and I gave him 
use c for it, a double heart for his J single one: marry, once before, 
he won it of me with false dice, therefore your grace may well say, I 
have lost it. 

D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady; you have put him down, 

(*) First folio omits, her. (t) First folio, this. 

(X) First folio, a. 

a Such impossible conveyance—] Such incredible dexterity. Conveyance was a pro- 
fessional term for legerdemain in the poet's time. See also note (*), p. 179. 

t> While she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary, fto.j This 
passage is very ambiguous. The obscurity may have arisen from the author having 
first written "tn hell," and afterwards substituted " in a sanctuary," without cancelling 
the former, so that, as in many other cases, both got into the text. Or the compositor 
may have inserted the second instead of or, in which case we should read,— " While 
she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell, or in a sanctuary, (and people sin, &c.) 

c Use — ] That is, interest. 
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Beat. So I would not lie should do me, my lord, lest I should 
prove the mother of fools. I have brought count Claudio, whom you 
vsent me to seek. 

D. Pedro. Why, how now, count ? wherefore are you sad ? 

Claud. Not sad, my lord. 

D. Pedro. How then ? sick ? 

Claud. Neither, my lord. 

Beat. The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well : but 
civil a count; civil as an orange, and something of that* jealous 
complexion. 

D. Pedro. P faith, lady, I think your blazon to be true ; though, 
I '11 be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is false. Here, Claudio, I have 
wooed in thy name, and fair Hero is won ; I have broke with her 
father, and his good will obtained : name the day of marriage, and 
God give thee joy ! 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her my fortunes : 
his grace hath made the match, and all grace say Amen to it I 

Beat. Speak, count, 't is your cue. 

Claud. Silence is the perfectest herald of joy : I were but little 
happy, if I could say how much. — Lady, as you are mine, I am 
yours : I give away myself for you, and dote upon the exchange. 

Beat. Speak, cousin : or, if you cannot, stop his mouth with a kiss, 
and let not him speak, neither. 

D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 
t Beat. Yea, my lord ; I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on the windy 
side of care. — My cousin tells him in his ear, that he is in her J heart. 

Claud. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good Lord, for alliance ! b — Thus goes every one to the 
world 0 but I, and I am sunburned;* 1 I may sit in a corner, and cry, 

Jieigh-lw for a husband! 

. D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

(*) First folio, «. (f) First folio, my. 

\ % ut civil count I civil as an orange,—] That is, we believe, sour, bitter, as an orange ; ' 
and if this colloquial sense of the word civil, originating probably in a conceit upon 
Seville, really obtained, it is doubtful whether in instances where civil has been treated 
as a misprint of cruel, it was not the true word. For example, in the first edition of 
" Gorboduc," 1565 ; we have the line :— 

" Brings them to civ ill and reproachful death : " 
which was subsequently altered to, — 

" Cruel and reproachful death.'* 

And in" Romeo and Juliet," some of the early editions make Gregory say :— « when 

I have fought with the men, I will be eivill with the maids, I will cut off their heads 
while others read, " cruel with the maids." 

a hu^ba d d L '^ d ' aUianCe ! J This was an exclamation equivalent to « Heaven send me 
c T^gocs every one to the world but J,—] To go to the world, was a popular ex- 
pression for going to be married. Thus in » All's Well that Ends Well," Act I Sc. 3 

j — " if 1 ma y hay c your ladyship's good will to go to the world, Isbcl the woman and 
1 will do as we may." 

\£ nd * am *™ mh ™*J That i 9 > homely, ill-favoured: in this sense the word occurs 
l Iroilus and Crcssida," Act I. Sc. 3 : — 



in 



' The Grecian dames are sun-bur rid, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance." 
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Beat. I would rather have one of your fathers getting : hath your 
grace ne'er a brother like you ? Your father got excellent husbands, 
if a maid could come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have another for working-days ; 
your grace is too costly to wear every day : — But, I beseech your 
grace, pardon me ; I was bom to speak all mirth, and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and to be merry best 
becomes you ; for, out of question, you were born in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried ; but then there was a 
star danced, and under that was I born. — Cousins, God give you joy ! 

Leon. Niece, will you lDok to tliosc things I told you of? 

Beat. I cry you mercy, uncle. — By your grace's pardon. 

[Exit Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leon. There 's little of the melancholy element in her, my lord : 
she is never sad, but when she sleeps ; and not ever sad then ; for I 
have heard my daughter say, she hath often cbeamed of unhappiness, 
and waked herself with laughing. 

D. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband. 

Leon. 0, by no means ; she mocks all her wooers out of suit. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon. 0 Lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, they 
would talk themselves mad. 

D. Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to church ? 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord. Time goes on crutches, till love 
have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence a just seven- 
night ; and a time too brief too, to have all things answer my* mind. 

D. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so long a breathing ; but, 
I warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall not go dully by us ; I will, in 
the interim, undertake one of Hercules' labours ; which is, to bring 
signior Benedick and the lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection, 
the one with the other. I would fain have it a match ; and I doubt 
not but to fashion it, if you three will but minister such assistance 
as I shall give you direction. 

Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten nights' 
watchings. 

Claud. And I, my lord. 

D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero ? 

Hero. I will do any modest office, my lord, to help my cousin to 
a good husband* 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not tlx.' unhopefullest husband that I 
know : thus far can I praise him ; he is of a noble strain, of approved 
valour, and confirmed honesty. I will teach you how to humour 
your cousin, that she shall fall in love with Benedick : — and I, with 
your two helps, will so practise on Benedick, that, in despite of his 
<juick wit and his queasy 11 stomach, he shall fall in love with Beatrice. 

(*) First folio omits, my. 
a Queasy stomach)—] That is, fastidious, squeamish. 
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If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer ; his glory shall be 
ours, for we are the only love-gods. Go in with me, and I will tell 
you my drift. \_E taint. 

SCENE II.— Another Room in Leonato's House. 
Enter Don John and Borachio. 
D. John. It is so ; the count Claudio shall marry the daughter of 
Lconato. 

Bora. Yea, my lord ; but I can cross it. 

D. John. Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be medicinable 
to me; I am sick in displeasure to him; and whatsoever comes 
athwart his affection, ranges evenly with mine. How canst thou 
cross this marriage ? 

Bora. Not honestly, my lord ; but so covertly that no dishonesty 
shall appear in me. 

D. John. Show me briefly how. 

Bora. I think, I told your lordship, a year since, how much I am 
in the favour of Margaret, the waiting-gentlewoman to Hero. 
D. John. I remember. 

Bora. I can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, appoint her 
to look out at her lady's chamber-window. 

D. John. What life is in that, to be the death of this marriage ? 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go you to the 
prince your brother ; spare not to tell him, that he hath wronged his 
honour' in manying the renowned Claudio (whose estimation do you 
mightily hold lip) to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hero. 

D. John. What proof shall I make of that? 

Bora. Proof enough to misuse the prince, to vex Claudio, to undo 
Hero, and kill Leonato ? Look you for any other issue ? 

D. John. Only to despite them, I will endeavour anything. 

Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw don* Pedro and the 
count Claudio, alone : tell them that you know that Hero loves me ; 
intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and Claudio, as — inf love of 
your brother's honour who hath made this match ; and his friend's 
reputation, who is thus like to be cozened with the semblance of a 
maid, — that you have discovered thus. They will scarcely believe this 
without trial : offer them instances, which shall bear no less likelihood, 
than to sec me at her chamber-window ; hear me call Margaret, Hero ; 
hear Margaret term me Claudio, a and bring them to see this, the very 
night before the intended wedding ; for, in the mean time, I will so 
fashion the matter, that Hero shall be absent ; and there shall appear 
such seeming truth J of Hero's disloyalty, that jealousy shall be called 
assurance, and all the preparation overthrown. 

D. John. Grow tins to what adverse issue it can, I will put it in 

(*) First folio, on. (f) First folio inserts, a. 

(J) First folio, truths. 

u Hear Margaret term me Claudio, — ] Theobald suggested that, as Claudio "was to be 
a spectator of the scene, we ought to read Borachio. 
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practice. Be cunning in the working this, and thy fee is a thousand 
ducats. 

Bora. Be thou constant in the accusation, and my cunning shall 
not shame .me. 

D. John. I will presently go learn their day of marriage. \Exmnt 



SCENE III.— Leonato'* Garden. 

Enter Benedick mid a Boy following. 
Bene. Boy! — 
Boy. Senior. 

Bexe. In my chamber-window lies a book ; bring it hither to me 
in the orchard. 

Boy. I am here already, sir. 

Bene. I know that ; — but I would have thee hence, and here again. 
{Exit Boy.] — I do much wonder, that one man, seeing how much 
another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, 
after he hath laughed at such shallow follies in others, become the 
argument of his own scorn, by falling in love : and such a man is 
Claudio. I have known, when there was no music with him but the 
drum and the fife ; and now had he rather hear the tabor and the 
pipe : I have known, when he would have walked teh mile afoot, to 
see a good armour ; and now will he lie ten nights awake, carving 
the fashion of a new doublet. He was wont to speak plain, and to 
the purpose, like an honest man, and a soldier ; and now is he turned 
orthography ; a his words are a very fantastical banquet, just so many 
strange dishes. May I be so converted, and see with these eyes ? I 
camiot tell ; I think not : I will not be sworn, but love may transform 
me to an oyster ; but 1 11 take my oath on it, till he have made an 
oyster of me, he shall never make me such a fool. One woman is 
fair, yet I am well : another is wise, yet I am well : another virtuous, 
yet I am well: but till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall 
not come in my grace. Rich she shall be, that 's certain ; wise, or 
I '11 none ; virtuous, or I '11 never cheapen her ; fair, or I '11 never 
look on her ; mild, or come not near me ; noble, or not I * for an 
angel ; of good discourse, an excellent musician, and her hair shall 
be of what colour it please God. (3) Ha ! the prince and monsieur 
Love ! I will hide me in the arbour. [ Wifhdratvs. 

Enter Don Pedro, Leonato, Claudio, and Balthazar. 1 ' 

D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord : — How still the evening is, 
As hush'd on purpose to grace harmony ! 

(*) First folio omits, I. 

a And now is he turned orthography ;] So the old copies : and, if as we believe, 
correctly, the change of " sonnet 99 to " sonnets" or "sonneteer," — in u Love's Labour's 
Lost," Act I. Sc. 2, " Assist me some extcmporal god of rhyme, for I am sure I s/iult turn 
sonnet " — was uncalled for and injurious. The modem editors read " orthographer." 

b Enter Don Pedro, &c] The stage-direction in the quarto is, " Enter Prince, 
Leonato, Claudio, musicke." Instead of "musicke," the folio has, " and Jacke 
Wilson." (4) 
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D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid himself? 

Claud. 0, very well, my lord : the music ended, 
We '11 fit the kid-fox with a penny-worth. 

D. Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we 11 hear that song again. 

Balth. 0 good my lord, tax not so bad a voice, 
To slander music any more than once. a 

D. Pedro. It is the witness still of excellency, 
To put a strange face on his own perfection : — 
I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 

Balth. Because you talk of wooing, I will sing ; 
Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he woos ; 
Yet will he swear, he loves. 

D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come : 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 

Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There 's not a note of mine that 's worth the noting. 

D. Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Note, notes, forsooth, and noting ! [Music. 

Bene. \_Aside.~] Now, Divine air! now is his soul ravished! — Is it 
not strange, that sheep's guts should hale souls out of men's bodies ! 
— Well, a horn for my money, when all 's done. 

The Soxg. 
i. 

Balth. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in sea, and que on shore, 
To one thing constant never; 
Then sigh not so, 
Bid Jet them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting alt your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

n. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo, 

Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was* ever so, 

Since summer first teas leafy. 
Then sigh not so, <Lx. 

D, Pedro. By my troth, a good song ! 
Balth. And an ill singer, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Ha! no, no, 'faith; thou singest well enough for a shift. 
(*) First folio, were. 

" To slander music any more than once.] This and the following line are printed 
twice in the folio, 1623. 
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Bene. [Aside.'] An he had been a dog that should have howled 
thus,* they would have hanged him : and, I pray God, his bad voice 
bode no mischief. I had as lief have heard the night-raven, come 
what plague could have come after it, 

D. Pedro. Yea, marry ; [ To Claudio.]— Dost thou hear, Balthazar ? 
I pray thee, get us some excellent music ; for to-morrow night we 
would have it at the lady Hero's chamber-window* 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Do so : farewell. [Exit Balthazar.] Come hither, 
Leonato. What was it you told me of to-day? that your niece 
Beatrice was in love with signior Benedick ? 

m Claud. [Aside to Pedro.] 0, ay:— Stalk on, stalk on; the fowl 
sits. (5) [Aloud.'] I did never think that lady would have loved any 
man. 

Leon. No, nor I neither ; but most wonderful that she should so 
dote on signior Benedick, whom she hath in all outward behaviours 
seemed ever to abhor. 

Bene. [Aside.] Is 't possible ? Sits the wind in that corner ? 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think of it ; 
but that she loves him with an enraged affection, — it is past the 
infinite of thought. 

D. Pedro. May be, she doth but counterfeit. 

Claud. 'Faith, like enough. 

.Leon. 0 God ! counterfeit! There was never counterfeit of passion 
came so near the life of passion, as she discovers it. 

D. Pedro. Why, what effects of passion shows she ? 

Claud. [ Aside.] Bait the hook well ; this fish will bite. 

Leon. What effects, my lord ! She mil sit you, — you heard my 
daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 

D. Pedro. How, how, I pray you ? you amaze me : I would have 
thought her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of affection. 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my lord; especially against 
Benedick. 

Bene. [Aside.] I should think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow speaks it : knavery cannot sure hide himself in such 
reverence. 

Claud. [Aside.] He hath ta'en the infection ; hold it up. 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection known to Benedick? 

Leon. No ; and swears she never will : that 's her torment. 

Claud. 'T is true, irideed ; so your daughter says. Shall /, says 
she, that have so oft encountered him with scorn, write to him that I 
love him? 

Leon. This says she now, when she is beginning to write to him : 
for she '11 be up twenty times a night, and there will she sit in her 
smock, till she have writ a sheet of paper : — my daughter tells us all. 

Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remember a pretty 
jest your daughter told us of. 

■ An he had been a dog that should have howled thus, &c] The howling of a dog was 
supposed to be a sound of luckless omen. 
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Leon. 0 !— when she had writ it, and was reading it oyer, she 
found Benedick and Beatrice between the sheet ? — 
Claud. That. 

Leon. 0 ! she tore the letter into a thousand half-pence ; railed at 
herself, that she should be so immodest to write to one that she knew 
would flout her: / measure Mm, says she, by my oivn spirit ; for I 
should flout Mm, if he writ to me; yea, though I love Mm, I should. 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, sobs, beats 
her heart, tears her hah', prays, curses ;—0 sweet Benedick ! God give 
me patience I 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter says so: and the ecstacy 
hath so much overborne her, that my daughter is sometime afeard 
she will do a desperate outrage to herself ; it is very true. 

D. Pedro. It were good that Benedick knew of it by some other, 
if she will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end? He would but make a sport of it, and 
torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms to hang him : she 's an 
excellent sweet lady ; and, out of all suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro. In everything, but in loving Benedick. 

Leon. 0 my lord, wisdom and blood combating in so tender a 
body, we have ten proofs to one, that blood hath the victory. I am 
sorry for her, as I have just cause, being her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. I would she had bestowed this dotage on me ; I would 
have daffed all other respects, and made her half myself : I pray you, 
tell Benedick of it, and hear what he will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely, she will die : for she says, she will die 
if he love her not ; and she will die ere she make her love known ; 
and she will die if he woo her, rather than she will 'bate one breath 
of her accustomed crossness. 

D. Pedro. She doth well ; if she should make tender of her love, 
? t is very possible he '11 scorn it ; for the man, as you know all, hath a 
contemptible a spirit. 

Claud. He is a very proper man. 

I). Pedro. He hath, indeed, a good outward happiness. 

Claud. 'Fore God, and in my mind, very wise. 

D. Pedro. He doth, indeed, show some sparks that are like wit. b 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, I assure you ; and in the managing of 
quarrels you may say* he is wise; for either he avoids them with 
great discretion, or undertakes them with a mostf Christian-like fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, he must necessarily keep peace ; if he 
break the peace, he ought to enter into a quarrel with fear and 
trembling. 

D. Pedro. And so will he do ; for the man doth fear God, 

(*) First folio, sec, (f) First folio omits, most. 

B A contemptible spirit.] A mocking, contemptuous spirit. 

h That are like wit.] 7/ isdom and wit, it must be remembered, were synonymous. 
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howsoever it seems not in him, by some large jests he will make. 
Well, I am sorry for your niece: shall we go seek* Benedick, and 
tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord ; let her wear it out with good 
counsel. 

Leon. Nay, that 's impossible ; she may wear her heart out first. 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by your daughter: let 
it cool the while. I love Benedick well ; and I could wish he would 
modestly examine himself, to see how much he is unworthy f so good 
a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Claud. [Aside,'] If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 
trust my expectation. 

D.Pedro. [Aside.] Let there be the same net spread for her ; and 
that must your daughter and her gentlewoman carry. The sport 
will be, when they hold one an opinion of another's dotage, and 
no such matter; that's the scene that I would see, which will be 
merely 11 a dumb show. Let us send her to call him into dinner. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato. 

Bene. [Advancing. ~] This can be no trick. The conference was' 
sadly borne. b — They have the truth of this from Hero. They seem 
to pity the lady ; it seems, her affections have their \ full bent. Love 
me! why, it must be requited. I hear how I am censured: they 
say, I will bear myself proudly, if I perceive the love come from her ; 
they say too, that she will rather die than give any sign of affection. 
— I did never think to marry : — I must not seem proud : — happy are 
they that hear their detractions, and can put them to mending. 
They say the lady is fair ; 'tis a truth, I can bear them witness : and 
virtuous ; — 't is so, I cannot reprove it ; and wise, — but for loving 
me. — By my troth, it is no addition to her wit ; — nor no great argu- 
ment of her folly, for I will be horribly in love with her. — I may 
chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on me, 
because I have railed so long against marriage; — but doth not 
the appetite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth, that he 
cannot endure in his age : shall quips, and sentences, and these 
paper bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career of his 
humour ? No ; the world must be peopled. When I said, I would 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were married. — 
Here comes Beatrice. By this day, she 's a fair lady : I do spy some 
marks of love in her. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beat. Against my will, I am sent to bid you come in to dinner. 
Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 
Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks, than you take pains 
to thank me ; if it had been painful, I would not have come. 
Bene. You take pleasure, then, in the message ? 

(*) First folio, see. (f ) First folio inserts, to have. 

(X) First folio, the. 

ft Merely a dumb show.] Entirely a dumb show, 
b Sadly 'borne.] Seriously earned on. 
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Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take upon a knife's point, 
and choke a daw withal. — You have no stomach, signior ; fare you 
well. [Exit. 

Bene. Ha! Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to dinner 
— there 's a double meaning in that. / took no more pains for those 
thanks than you took pains to thank me — that 's as much as to say, 
Any pains that I take for you is as easy as thanks. — If I do not take 
pity of her, I am a villain ; if I do not love her, I am a Jew : I will 
go get her picture. [Exit. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Leonato's Garden. 
Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour ; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing a with the Prince and Claudio ; 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her ; say, that thou overheard'st us ; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter ; — like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it : — there will she hide her, 
To listen our propose ; * this is thy office, 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 

Marg. I '11 make her come, I warrant you, presently. [Exit. 

Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick : 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit. 
My talk to thee must be, how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice : of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hearsay. Now begin ; 

Enter Beatrice, behind. 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 

Urs. The pleasant'st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

(*) First folio, purpose. 

a Proposing with the Prince and Claudio ;] That is, discoursing, from the French 
propon. 
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And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture : 
Pear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing 
Of the false sweet bait that Ave lay for it.— ■ 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 
I know, her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards a of the rock. 

Urs. B u t are you sure. 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 

Hero. So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 

Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 

Hero. They did entreat me to acquaint her of it ; 
But I persuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs. Why did you so ? doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full as fortunate a bed, b 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 

Hero. 0 God of love ! I know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man : 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice ; 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 

Urs. Sure, I think so ; 

And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 

Hero. Why, you speak truth : I never yet saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 
But she would spell him backward : c if fair-faced, 
She 'd swear, the gentleman should be her sister ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antic, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate d very vilely cut ; 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 

* As haggards of the rock,] The haggard-hawk was of a nature peculiarly unsocial, and 
difficult to tame; Latham, in his Falconry, 1663, says of her, — "Such is the greatnesse 
of her spirit, she will not admit of any socictie y untill such time as nature worketh in her 
an inebriation to put that in practice which all hawkes are subject unto at the spring 
time." 

b As full as fortunate a bed,—] That is, as full fortunate a bed. 

c Spell him backward :] Turn his good gifts to defects. So, in Lyly'e "Anatomy of 
"Wit," 1581, p. 44, ( b ), — " if he be cleanly, they term him proud : if meene [moderate] 
in apparel, a sloven ; if tall, a lungis : if short, a dwarf: if bold, blunt : if shamcfast, 
[modest] a coward," &c. 

d An agate — ] See note ( b ), p. 9. 
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So turns she every man the wrong side out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue that, 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 

Hero. No : not a to be so odd, and from all fashions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 
But who dare tell her so ? If I should speak, 
She would mock me into air ; 0, she would laugh mc 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly ; 
It were a better death than* die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urs. Yet tell her of it ; hear what she will say. 

Hero. No ; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion : 
And, truly, I'll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with : one doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Urs. 0, do not do your cousin such a wrong. 
She cannot be so much without tme judgment, 
(Having so swift b and excellent a wit, 
As she is priz'd to have,) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as signior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Urs. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy ; signior Benedick, 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. — 
When are you married, madam ? 

Hero. Why, every day c to-morrow: come, go in ; 
I '11 show thee some attires, and have thy counsel, 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

Urs. [Aside.] She 's lun'd,f I warrant you ; we have caught her, 
madam. 

Hero. [Aside.] If it prove so, then loving goes by haps: 
Some, Cupid kills with arrows, some, with traps. 

[Exeunt Hero and Ursula. 
Beat, [advancing.] What fire is in mine ears ? can this be true? 

(*) First folio, to. (f) First folio, ta'm. 

* Not to be so odd—] The word not here is redundant, and reverses the sense. 
h So swift and excellent a wit,—] Swift means ready % quick. Thus in " As you Like 
It," Act Y. Sc. 4, the Duke says of Touchstone— 

" he is very swift and sententious." 

c Why y every day to-morrow :] Hero plays on the form of Ursula's interrogatory, 
" When arc you married 9" 

"I am a married woman every day, after to-morrow." 
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Stand I condemn'd for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. a 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band : 
For others say, thou dost deserve ; and I 

Believe it better than reportingiy. [Exit 



SCENE II. — A Room in Leonato's House. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. I do but stay till your marriage be consummate, and 
then go I toward Airagon. 

Claud. 1 11 bring you thither, my lord, if you '11 vouchsafe me. 

D. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a soil in the new gloss of 
your marriage, as to show a child his new coat, and forbid him to 
wear it. I will only be bold with Benedick for his company ; for, 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth ; he 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowstring, and the little hangman b 
dare not shoot at him : he hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his 
tongue is the clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue speaks. 

Bene. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Leon. So say I ; methinks, you are sadder. 

Claud. I hope, he be in love. 

D. Pedro. Hang him, truant ; there 's no true drop of blood in 
him, to be truly touched with love : if he be sad, he wants money. 
Bene. I have the tooth-ache. 
D. Pedro. Draw it. 
Bene. Hang it ! 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards. 

D. Pedro. What ! sigh for the tooth-ache ? 

Leon. Where is but a humour or a worm ? 

Bene. Well, every one can* master a grief, but he that has it. 

Claud. Yet say I, he is in love. 

D. Pedro. There* is no appearance of fancy in him, unless it be a 
fancy that he hath to strange disguises ; as, to be a Dutchman to-day; 
a Frenchman to-morrow ; or in the shape of two countries at once, as, 
a German from the waist downward, all slops ; and a Spaniard from 
the hip upward, no doublet. 0 Unless he have a fancy to this foolery, 



(*) Old copies, cannot. 

* No glory lives behind the back of such.] The proud and contemptuous are never 
extolled in their absence, — a sense so obvious, and so pertinent, considering the part of 
listener Beatrice has just been playing, that it is with more than surprise we find Mr. 
Collier's MS. annotator substituting :— 

" No glory lives but in the lack of such." 

b Hangman—] That is, rogue, rascal. 

c Or in the shape of two countries at once, &C.] This passage, down to no doublet, 
inclusively, is omitted in the folio. 

VOL. IT. 0 
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as it appears he hath, he is no fool for fancy, as you would have it* 
appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with some woman, there is no 
believing old signs : he brushes his hat o' mornings ; what should 
that bode ? 

D. Pedro. Hath any man seen him at the barber's ? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been seen with him ; and 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis balls. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loss of a beard. 

D. Pedro. Nay, he rubs himself with civet: can you smell him 
out by that ? 

Claud. That's as much as to say, The sweet youth's in love. 
D. Pedro. The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 
Claud. And when was he wont to wash his face ? 
D. Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself ? for the which, I hear what 
they say of him. 

Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit, which is now crept into a lute- 
string, and now governed by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him : conclude, con- 
clude, | he is in love. 

Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would I know too ; I warrant, one that knows 
him not. 

Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions; and, in despite of all, dies 
for him. 

D. Pedro. She shall be buried with her face upwards. 

Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ache, (l) — Old Signior, 
walk aside with me : I have studied eight or nine wise words to speak 
to you, which these hobby-horses must not hear. 

[Exeunt Benedick and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. For my life ! to break with him about Beatrice. 

Claud. 'T is even so : Hero and Margaret have by this played their 
parts with Beatrice ; and then the two bears will not bite one 
another, when they meet. 

Enter Don John. 

D. John. My lord and brother, God save you. 
I). Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D. John. If your leisure served, I would speak with you. 
D. Pedro. In private ? 

D. John. If it please you ; — yet count Claudio may hear; for what 
I would speak of, concerns him. 
D. Pedro. What's the matter? 

D. John. [To Claudio.] Means your lordship to be married 
to-morrow ? 

D. Pedro. You know, he does. 

D. John. I know not that, when he knows what I know. 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I pray you discover it. 

D. John. You may think, I love you not ; let that appear hereafter, 



(*) First folio inserts, to. 



Ct) First folio, conclude^ once only. 
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and aim better at me by that I now will manifest : for my brother, I 
think, he holds you well ; and in clearness of heart hath holp to effect 
your ensuing marriage : surely, suit ill spent, and labour ill bestowed ! 
D. Pedro. Why, what 's the matter ? 

D. John. I came hither to tell you ; and, circumstances shortened, 
(for she hath been too long a talking of,) the lady is disloyal. 
Claud. Who? Hero? 

D. John. Even she ; Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every man's 
Hero. 

Claud. Disloyal! 

D. John. The word is too good to paint out her wickedness \ I 
could say, she were worse ; think you of a worse title, and I will fit 
her to it. Wonder not till further warrant : go but with me to-night, 
you shall see her chamber-window entered, even the night before her 
wedding-day : if you love her then, to-morrow wed her ; but it would 
better fit your honour to change your mind. 

Claud. May this be so ? 

D. Pedro. I will not think it. 

D. John. If you dare not trust that you see, confess not that you 
know : if you will follow me, I will show you enough ; and when you 
have seen more, and heard more, proceed accordingly. 

Claud. If I see anything to-night why I should not marry her 
to-morrow ; in the congregation, where I should wed, there will I 
shame her. 

D. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will join with 
thee to disgrace her. 

D. John. I will disparage her no farther, till you are my witnesses : 
bear it coldly but till night, and let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. 0 day untowardly turned I 

Claud. 0 mischief strangely thwarting ! 

D. John. 0 plague right well prevented ! So will you say, when 



SCENE III.— A Street 

Enter Dogberry and Verges, with the Watch. a 
Dogb. Are you good men and true ? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer salvation, 
body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good for them, if they 
should have any allegiance in them, being chosen for the prince's 
watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry, 
Dogb. First, who think you the most desartless man to be con- 
stable ? 

1 Watch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal; for they can 
write and read. 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal. . God hath blessed you 

* Enter Dogberry and Verges.] In the original, " Enter Dogbery and his compartner," 



you have seen the sequel. 
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with a good name :: to be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, 
but to write and read comes by nature. 

2 Watch. Both which, master constable, — 

Dogb. You have ; I knew it would be your answer. Well^ for 
your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and make no boast of it ; 
and for your waiting and reading, let that appear when there is no 
need of such vanity. You are thought here to be the most senseless 
and fit man for the constable of the watch ; therefore bear you the 
lantern. This is your charge; you shall comprehend all vagrom 
men : you are to bid any man stand, in the prince's name. 

2 Watch. How if 'a will not stand ? 

Dogb. Why then, take no note of him, but let him go; and 
presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God you 
are rid of a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none of the 
prince's subjects. 

Dogb. True, and they are to meddle with none but the prince's 
subjects. You shall also make no noise in the streets ; for, for the 
watch to babble and talk, is most tolerable and not to be endured. 

2 Watch. We will rather sleep than talk ; we know what belongs 
to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet watch- 
man; (2) for I cannot see how sleeping should offend: only, have 
a care that your bills be not stolen. Well, you are to call at all 
the ale-houses, and bid those * that are drunk get them to bed. 

2 Watch. How if they will not ? 

Dogb. Why then, let them alone till they are sober : if they make 
you not then the better answer, you may say, they are not the men 
you took them for. 

2 Watch. Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your 
office, to be no true man ; and, for such kind of men, the less you 
meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your honesty. 

2 Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shail we not lay hands 
on him ? 

Dogb. Truly, by your office you may ; but, I think, they that touch 
pitch will be defiled : the most peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is, to let him show himself what he is, and steal out of your 
company. 

Verg. You have been always called a merciful man, partner. 

Dogb. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will ; much more 
a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the night, you must call to the 
nurse, and bid her still it. 

2 Watch. How if the nurse be asleep, and will not hear us ? 

Dogb. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child wake her with 
crying : for the ewe that will not hear her lamb when it baes, will 
never answer a calf when he bleats. 

Verg. 'T is very true. 



(*) First folio, them. 
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Dogb. This is the end of the charge. You, constable, are to 
present the prince's own person ; if you meet the prince in the night, 
you may stay him. 

Verg. Nay, by 'r lady, that, I think, 'a cannot. 

Dogb. Five shillings to one on 't, with any man that knows the 
statues, he may stay him : marry, not without the prince be willing ; 
for, indeed, the watch ought to offend no man, and it is an offence 
to stay a man against his will. 

Verg. By 'r lady, I think, it be so. 

Dogb. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an there be any 
matter of weight chances, call up me : keep your fellows' counsels 
and your own, and good night. — Come, neighbour. 

2 Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge : let us go .sit here 
upon the church-bench till two, and then all to" bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours: I pray you, watch 
about signior Leonato's door ; for the wedding being there to-morrow, 
there is a great coil to-night. Adieu, be vigitant, I beseech you. 

[Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. 

Enter Borachio and Conrade. 
Bora. "What, Conrade ! 
1 Watch. [Aside.] Peace, stir not. 
Bora, Conrade, I say ! 
Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Mass, and my elbow itched ; I thought, there would a scab 
follow. 

Cox. I will owe thee an answer for that ; and now forward with 
thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee close then under this pent-house, for it drizzles 
rain ; and I will, like a true drunkard, utter all to thee. 

1 Watch. [Aside.'] Some treason, masters ; yet stand close. 

Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of don John a thousand 
ducats. 

Con. Is it possible that any villainy should be so dear ? 

Bora. Thou should'st rather ask, if it were possible any villainy 
should be so rich ; for when rich villains have need of poor ones, poor 
ones may make what price they will. 

Con. I wonder at it. 

Bora. That shows, thou art unconfirmed : thou knowest, that the 
fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man, 
Con. Yes, it is apparel. 
Bora. I mean, the fashion. 
Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush ! I may as well say, the fool \s tho fool. But sec'st 
thou not w r hat a deformed thief this fashion is ? 

1 Watch. [Aside."] I know that Deformed; 'a has been a vile thief 
this seven year:* 'a goes up and down like a gentleman : I remember 
his name. 

Bora. Didst thou not hear somebody ? 



(*) First folio, years. 
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Con. No ; 't was the vane on the house. 

Boka. See'st thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this fashion is ? 
how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods, between fourteen and 
five-and-thirty ? sometimes fashioning them like Pharaoh's soldiers 
in the reechy a painting; sometime, like good Bel's priests in the 
old church window; sometime, like the shaven Hercules in the 
smirched, worm-eaten tapestry, where his cod-piece seems as massy 
as his club ? 

Con. All this I see ; and I * see that the fashion wears out more 
apparel than the man: but art not thou thyself giddy with the 
fashion too, that thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of 
the fashion ? 

Bora. Not so neither: but know, that I have to-night wooed 
Margaret, the lady Hero's gentlewoman, by the name of Hero : she 
leans me out at her mistress' chamber window, bids me a thousand 
times good night, — I tell this tale vilely ; — I should first tell thee, 
how the prince, Claudio, and my master, planted, and placed, and 
possessed by my master don John, saw afar off in the orchard this 
amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they,f Margaret was Hero ? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio ; but the devil 
my master knew she was Margaret ; and partly by his oaths, which 
first possessed them, partly by the dark night, which did deceive 
them, but chiefly by my villainy, which did confirm any slander that 
don John had made, away went Claudio enraged ; swore he would 
meet her as he was appointed, next morning at the temple, and 
there, before the whole congregation, shame her with what he saw 
over-night, and send her home again without a husband. 

1 Watch. We charge you in the prince's name, Stand ! 

2 Watch. Call up the right master constable : we have here 
recovered the most dangerous piece of lechery that ever was known 
in the commonwealth. 

1 Watch. And one Deformed is one of them ■ I know him, 'a 
wears a lock. (3) 

Con. Masters! masters, — 

2 Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forth, I warrant you. 
Con. Masters, — 

1 Watch. Never speak ; b we charge you, let us obey you to go 
with us. 

Boha. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being taken up 
of these men's bills. 6 



(*) First folio omits, /. (f) First folio, thy. 

* Keochy painting f\ Painting discoloured by smoke, Steevens says. 
Ncvor speak &c.J t This speech, which clearly belongs to the Watchman, is given to 
Conrade in the old copies. Theobald transferred it to the proper speaker. 

c A goodly commodity, being taken up of these men's bills.] *' Here is a cluster of 
conceits. Commodity was formerly, as now, the usual term of an article of merchandise. 
To take up, besides its common meaning, {to apprehend,) was the phrase for obtaining 
goods on credit. If a man is thorough with them in honest taking up,' says Falstatt", 
then they must stand upon security.' BUI was the term both for a single bond and a 
halberd. Wc have the same conceit in 4 King Henry VI.' Part II. : 4 My lord, when 
shall we go to Chcapsidc, and take up commodities upon our bills ?'"— Malone 
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Con. A commodity in question, I warrant you. Come, we'll 



Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, and desire her to 
rise. 

Urs. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. 

Urs. Well. [Exit Ursula. 

Marg. Troth, I think, your other rebato a were better. 
Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I '11 wear this. 
Marg. By my troth 's b not so good ; and I warrant, your cousin 
will say so. 

Hero. My cousin 's a fool, and thou art another ; I '11 wear none 
but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a 
thought browner ; and your gown 's a most rare fashion, i' faith. I 
saw the duchess of Milan's gown, that they praise so. 

Hero. 0, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By my troth's but a night-gown in respect of yours : cloth 
o' gold, and cuts, and laced with silver ; set with pearls, down-sleeves, 
side-sleeves, c and skirts round, underborne with a blueish tinsel : but 
for a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours is worth 
ten on 't. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is exceeding 
heavy! 

Marg. 'T will be heavier soon, by the weight of a man. 
Hero. Fie upon thee ! art not ashamed ? 

Marg. Of what, lady ? of speaking honourably ? Is not marriage 
honourable in a beggar ? Is not your lord honourable without mar- 
riage ? I think, you would have me say, saving your reverence,- — a 
husband: an bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I'll offend 
nobody: Is there any harm in — the heavier for a husband? None, I 
think, an it be the right husband, and the right wife ; otherwise 't is 
light, and not heavy : ask my lady Beatrice else, here she comes. 



Hero. Good morrow, coz. 

Beat. Good morrow, sweet Hero. 

Hero. Why, how now ! do you speak in the sick tune ? 

Beat. I am out of all other tune, methinks. 

a Rebato — ] A kind of ruff. 

* By my troth >s not so good;} In this passage, and in another of the same construc- 
tion just after, "By my troth 's but a night-gown," &c. where modern editors silently 
insert it, reading, " By my troth it V &c - we adhere to the idiomatic contraction of the 
old text. 

c Si&wleeves — ] Long sleeves. 



obey you. 



[Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. — A Room in Leonato's House. 



Enter Beatrice. 
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MA-R.fi. Clap us into— Light o' love;* that goes without a burden; 
do you sing it, and 1 11 dance it. 

Beat. Yea * Light o y love, with your heels !— then if your husband 
have stables enough, you '11 see f he shall lack no bams. b 

Marg. 0 illegitimate construction ! I scorn that with my heels. c 

Beat. 'Tis aimost five o'clock, cousin; 'tis time you were ready. 
By my troth I am exceeding ill : — hey ho ! 

Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 

Beat. For the letter that begins them all, H. d 

Marg. Well, an you be not turned Turk, e there 's no more sailing 
by the star. 

Beat. What means the fool, trow? f 

Marg. Nothing I ; but God send every one their heart's desire ! 
Hero. These gloves the count sent me, they are an excellent 
perfume. 

Beat. I am stuffed, cousin, I cannot smell. 

Marg. A maid, and stuffed! there's goodly catching of cold. 

Beat. 0, God help me! God help me! how long have you 
professed apprehension ? 

Marg. Ever since you left it : doth not my wit become me rarely ? 

Beat. It is not seen enough ; you should wear it in your cap. — 
By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distilled Carduus Benedictus,(4) and 
lay it to your heart ; it is the only thing for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prick'st her with a thistle. 

Beat. Bened ictus ! why Bened ictus ? you have some moral in this 
Benedidus. 

Marg. Moral? no, by my troth, I have no moral meaning; I 
meant, plain holy-thistle. You may think, perchance, that I think 
you are in love : nay, by 'r lady, I am not such a fool to think what I 
list ; nor I list not to think what I can ; nor, indeed, I cannot think, 
if I would think my heart out of thinking, that you are in love, or 
that you will be in love, or that you can be in love: yet Benedick 

(*) Old text, Ye. (t) First foUo, look. 

• Light o* love,—] See note (5), Vol. I . p. 60. 

h No bants.] A quibble on bairns, and oarm, both being formerly pronounced and 
often spelt alike : so in u The Winter's Tide," Act III. Sc. '6 : — " Mercy on's, a barne ! 
a very pretty barne 

c I scorn that with my heels.] See note ( c ), Vol. I. p. 563. 

d For the letter that begins them all, H.] The following epigrams supply a solution 
of this petty riddle, and show the usual pronunciation of ache formerly : — 

" H is worst among letters in the crossc-row, 
For if thou find him either in thine elbow, 
In thy arm, or leg, in any degree ; 
In thine head, or teeth, or toe, or knee ; 
Into what place Boever H may pike him, 
Wherever thou find ache, thou shalt not like Mm." 

Heywood's Epigrams, 1566. 

" Dolor intimus. 

Nor hawk, nor hound, nor horse, those h h h , 

Lut ach itself, 'tis Brutus' bones attaches.'* 

Wits' Recreation, 1640. 
e Turned Turk, — ] Changed your faith, or condition A proverbial saying, 
f Trow ?] A corruption, Mr. Singer says, of think yon ? believe you $ 
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was such another, and now is he become a man : he swore he would 
never many ; and yet now, in despite of his heart, he eats his meat 
without grudging' : and how you may be converted, I know not, but 
methinks, you look with your eyes as other women do. 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps ? 

Marg. Not a lalse gallop. 

Re-enter Ursula. 
Tins. Madam, withdraw ; the prince, the count, signior Benedick, 
don John, and all the gallants of the town, are come to fetch you to 
church. 

Hero. Help to dress me, good coz, good Meg, good Ursula. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE V. — Another Room in Leonato's House. 

Enter Leonato, with Dogberry and Verges.* 
Leox. What would you with me, honest neighbour ? 
Dogb. Marry, sir, I would have some confidence with you, that 
decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you ; for you see, it is a busy time with me. 
Dogb. Marry, this it is, sir. 
Verg. Yes, in truth it is, sir. 
Leon. What is it, my good friends ? 

Dogb. Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off* the matter: an 
old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt, as, God help, I would 
desire they were; but, in faith, honest as the skin between his 
brows. b 

Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man living, that 
is an old man, and no honester than I. 

Dogb. Comparisons are odorous : palabrasf neighbour Verges. 
Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dogb. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are the poor d 
duke's officers : but, truly, for mine own part, if I were as tedious as 
a king, I could find in my heart to bestow it all of your worship. 

Leon. All thy tediousness on me ? ha ! 

Dogb. Yea, an 'twere a thousand pound f more than 'tis: fori 
hear as good exclamation on your worship, as of any man in the city ; 
and though I be but a poor man, I am glad to hear it. 

Verg. And so am L 

Leon. I would fain know what you have to say. 
Verg. Many, sir, our watch to-night, excepting your worship's 
presence, have ta'cn a couple of as arrant knaves as any in Messina. 

(*) Old text, of. (f) First folio, times. 

a Dogberry and Verges.] Here in the old copy these worthies are styled, "the 
Constable, and the Headborough." 

b Honest as the skin between his brows.] A proverbial expression. Sec note (») Vol. I. 
p. 169 

c Palabras, — ] Meaning pocas palabrns, few words. A scrap of Spanish we have had 
before from Christophero Sly, in "The Taming of the Shrew," 

d The poor duke's officers :] In "Measure for Measure," Act II. Sc. 1, Elbow makes 
the same ludicrous transposition of the epithet poor ;— 11 1 am the poor duke's constable." 
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Dogb. A good old man, sir; he will be talking; as they say, 
When the age is in, the wit is out ; God help us ! it is a world to 
see!*— Well said, i' faith, neighbour Verges :— well, God's a good 
man ; an two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind. — An honest 
soul, i' faith, sir ; by my troth he is, as ever broke bread : but, God 
is to be worshipped : all men are not alike ; alas, good neighbour! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of you. 

Dogb. Gifts, that God gives. 

Leon. I must leave you. 

Dogb. One word, sir : our watch, sir, have, indeed, comprehended 
two aspicious persons, and we would have them this morning examined 
before your worship. 

Leon. Take their examination yourself, and bring it me ; I am 
now in great haste, as it* may appear unto you. 

Dogb. It shall be suffigance. 

Leon. Drink some wine ere you go : fare you well. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give your daughter to her 
husband. 

Leon. I '11 wait upon them ; I am ready. 

[Exeunt Leonato and Messenger. 

Dogb. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Seacoal, bid him 
bring his pen and inkhorn to the gaol : we are now to examination 
these f men. 

Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dogb. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you; here's that 
[Touching his forehead.'] shall drive some of them to a nan com; only 
get the learned writer to set down our excommunication, and meet 
me at the gaol. [Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — A Church. 

Enter Don Pedro, Don John, Leonato, Friar, Claudio, Benedick, 
Hero, Beatrice, and Attendants. 

Leon. Come, friar Francis, be brief; only to the plain form of 
marriage, and you shall recount their particular duties afterwards. 
Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 
Claud. No. 

Leon. To.be married to her, friar ; you come to marry her. 
Friar. Lady, you come hither to be married to this count ? 
Hero. I do. 

(*) First foUo omits, it. (f) First foUo, examine those. 

* It is a world to see !] It is marvellous to see. A very common apostrophe of old. 
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Friar. If either of you know any inward impediment why you 
should not be conjoined, I charge you, on your souls, to utter it. 
Claud. Know you any, Hero ? 
Hero. None, my lord. 
Friar. Know you any, count ? 
Leon. I dare make his answer, none. 

Claud. 0, what men dare do ! what men may do ! what men 
daily do ! not knowing what they do ! a 

Bene. How now! Interjections? Why, then some be of laudiins, 
as, ha! ha! he! * s & 

Claud. Stand thee by, friar. — Father, by your leave, 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 

Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 

Claud. And what have I to give you back, whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift? 

D. Pedro. Nothing, unless you render her again. 

Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulness. — 
There, Leonato, take her back again ; 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She 's but the sign and semblance of her honour : — 
Behold, how like a maid she blushes here : 
0, what authority and show of truth 
( !an cunning sin cover itself withal ! 
Comes not that blood, as modest evidence, 
To witness simple virtue ? Would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shows ? But she is none : 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed ; 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

Leon. What do you mean, my lord ? 

Claud. Not to be married ; 

Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

Leon. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof, 
Have vanquish'd the resistance of her youth, 

And made defeat of her virginity, 

^ Claud. I know what you would say ; if I have known her, 
You'll say, she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the 'forehand sin. No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But, as a brother to his sister, show'd 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

Hero. And seem'd I ever otherwise to you ? 

Claud. Out on thee ! seeming ! b I will write against it : 

a Not knowing what they do !] The folio omita these words. 
b Out on thee ! seeming I] Pope altered the old text to — 

" Out on thy seeming ! " 

and his lection is usually followed. Mr. Collier, however, adheres to the ancient copies ? 
but, considering that Claudio addresses Hero as the personification of "seeming," he 
punctuates the passage thus :— 

" Out on thee, seeming!" 
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You seem to me as Dian in her orb ; 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown ; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper'd animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 

Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide ? 

Leon. Sweet prince, why speak not you ? 

D. Pedro. What should I speak ? 

I stand dishonoured, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Leon. Are these things spoken ? or do I but dream? 

D. John. Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero. True? 0 God! a 

Claud. Leonato, stand I here ? 
Is this the prince ? Is this the prince's brother? 
Is this face Hero's ? Are our eyes our own ? 

Leon. All this is so ; but what of this, my lord ? 

Claud. Let me but move one question to your daughter ; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 

Leon. I charge thee do so,* as thou art my child. 

Hero. 0 God defend me ! how am I beset ! — 
What kind of catechising call you this ? 

Claud, To make you answer truly to your name. 

Hero. Is it not Hero ? who can blot that name 
With any just reproach ? 

Claud. Marry, that can Hero; 

Hero itself can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk'd with you yesternight 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 

Hero. I talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden.— Leonato, 
I am sorry you must hear. Upon mine honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count, 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-wind* >\v ; 
Who hath, indeed, most like a liberal b villain, 
Confess'd the vile encounters they have had 
A thousand times in secret. 

D. John. Fie, fie ! 

They are not to be nam'd, my lord, not to be spoke f of ; 
There is not chastity enough in language, 
Without offence, to utter them : thus, pretty lady, 
I am sorry for thy much misgovernment. 

(*) First folio omits, so. (f) First foUo, spokm. 

• Trite ? 0 God !] She is thinking of Don John's declaration :— 

u -these things are true," 

b A liberal villam,—] A licentious villain. 
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Claud. 0 Hero ! what a Hero hadst thou been, 
If half thy outward graces had been plac'd 
About thy .thoughts, and counsels of thy heart ! 
But, fare thee well, most foul, most fair ! farewell, 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity! 
For thee, 1 11 lock up all the gates of lore, 
And on my eye-lids shall conjecture hang, 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never shall it more be gracious. 11 

Leon. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me ? 

[Hero swoons. 

Beat. Why, how now, cousin ? wherefore sink you down ? 

D. John. Come, let us go : these things, come thus to light, 
Smother her spirits up. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio. 

Bene. How doth the lady? 

Beat. Dead, I think ; — help, uncle ;— 
Hero ! why, Hero ! — Uncle ! — Signior Benedick ! — friar ! 

Leon. 0 fate, take not away thy heavy hand ! 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame, 
That may be wish'd for. 

Beat. How now, cousin Hero ? 

Friar. Have comfort, lady. 

Leon. Dost thou look up ? 

Friar. Yea ; wherefore should she not ? 

Leon. Wherefore ? why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry shame upon her ? Could she here deny 
The stoiy that is printed in her blood ? — 
Do not live, Hero ; do not ope thine eyes : 
For did I think thou wouldst not quickly die, 
Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames, 
Myself would, on the rearward * of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Griev'd I, I had but one ? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame ? b 
0, one too much by thee ! Why had I one ? 
Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes ? 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's issue at my gates ? 
Who, smirched f thus, and mired with infamy, 
I might have said, No part of it is mine, 
This shame derives itself from 'unknown loins; 
But mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine I prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud on ; mine so much, 
That I myself was to myself not mine, 

(*) First folio, reward. (t) First folio, smeared. 

a And never shall it more be gracious.] That is, loveablc, attractive. See note 
(b), Vol. I. p. 429. 

t> At frugal nature's frame?] Frame, in this place, is interpreted order, contrivance, 
disposition* of things. May it not mean limit, restriction * Mr. Collier's annotator 
reads.— „ 

* < nature s frown ? 
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Valuing of her ; why, she — 0, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again ; 
And salt too little, which may season give 
To her foul tainted flesh ! a 

Bene. Sir, sir, be patient : 

For my part, I am so attir'd in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 

Beat. 0, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 

Bene. Lady, were you her bedfellow last night ? 

Beat. No, truly, not ; although, until last night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 

Leon. Confirm'd, confirmed ! 0, that is stronger made, 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron ! 
Would the two * princes lie ? and Claudio lie ? 
Who lov'd her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash'd it with tears ? Hence from her ; let her die. 

Friar. Hear me a little ; 
For I have only been silent so long, 
And given way unto this course of fortune, 
By noting of the lady : I have mark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat f away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. — Call me a fool ; 
Trust not my reading, nor my observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book ; b trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting 0 error. 

Leon. Friar, it cannot be : 

Thou scest, that all the grace that she hath left 
Is, that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury; she not denies it: 
Why seek'st thou then to cover with excuse, 
That which appears in proper nakedness ? 

Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accused of? 

Hero. They know, that do accuse me ; I know none : 
If I know more of any man alive, 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, 
Let all my sins lack mercy ! — 0 my father, 

(*) First folio omits, two. (f) First folio, bear. 

a To her foul tainted flesh !] Mr. Cottier's annotator substitutes 

" soul-tainted flesh ! " 

b Of my book ;] That is, my studies. 

* Some biting error.] Mr. Collier's annotator suggests 

" blighting error." 
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Prove you that any man with mc convers'd 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain'd the change of words with any creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death. 

Friar. There is some strange misprision in the princes. 

Bene. Two of them have the very bent of honour ; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. 

Leon. I know not ; if they speak but truth of her, 
These hands shall tear her ; if they wrong her honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up mine invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall find, awak'd in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar. Pause a while, 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter here, the princes * left for dead ; 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it, that she is dead indeed ; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation, 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 

Leon. What shall become of this ? What will this do ? 

Friar. Marry, this, well carried, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse ; that is some good : 
But not for that dream I on this strange course, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it must be so maintain'd, 
Upon the instant that she was accus'd, 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd, 
Of every hearer : for it so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why, then we rack a the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. — So will it fare with Claudio : 
When he shall hear she died upon b his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 

(*) Old copies, princess. 

» We rack the value ;] We stretch, extend, exaggerate the value, 
b She died upon his words,—] That is, died by them. So in "A Midsummer N&Iifs 
Dream/' Act II. Sc. 1 :— 

" To die upon the hand I love so well." 
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And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she liv'd indeed : — then shall he mourn, 
(If ever love had interest in his liver,) 
And wish he had not so accused her ; 
No, though he thought his accusation true- 
Let this be so, and doubt not but success 
"Will fashion the event in better shape, 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
But if all aim but this be levell'd false, 
The supposition of the lady's death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 
And, if it sort not well, you may conceal her 
(As best befits her wounded reputation,) 
In some reclusive and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 

Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar advise a you : 
And though, you know, my inwardness 13 and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly, and justly, as your soul 
Should with your body. 

Leon. Being that I flow in grief, 

The smallest twine may lead me. 

Friar. 'T is well consented ; presently away ; 

For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure.— 
Come, lady, die to live : this wedding day, 

Perhaps, is but prolonged ; have patience, and endure. 

[Exeunt Friar, Hero, and Leonato. 

Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while ? 

Beat. Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 

Bene. I will not desire that. 

Beat. You have no reason, I do it freely. 

Bene. Surely, I do believe your fair cousin is wronged. 

Beat. All, how much might the man deserve of me, that would 
right her ! 

Bene. Is there any way to show such friendship ? 
Beat. A very even way, but no such friend. 
Bene. May a man do it ? 
Beat. It is a man's office, but not yours. 

BErtE. I do love nothing in the world so well as you ; is not that 
strange ? 

Beat. As strange as the thing I know not. It were as possible 
for me to say, I loved nothing so well as you : but believe me not ; 
and yet I lie not ; I confess nothing, nor I deny nothing : — I am 
sorry for my cousin. 

* Let the friar advise you :] Advise here, and in many other instances, implies 
persuade. 

b My inwardness—] Confidence, intimacy. 
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Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 
Beat. Do not swear by it, and eat it. 

Bene. I will swear by it, that you love me ; and I will make him 
eat it, that says, I love not you. 
Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 

Bene. With no sauce that can be devised to it : I protest, I love 
thee. 

Beat. Why then, God forgive me ! 
Bene. What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

Beat. You have stayed me in a happy hour ; I was about to pro- 
test — I loved you. 
Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my heart that none is left to 
protest. 

Bene. Come, bid me do anything for thee. 
Beat. Kill Claudio. 
Bene. Ha ! not for the wide world. 
Beat. You kill me to deny it : * farewell. 
Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. I am gone, though I am here ; — there is no love in you : — 
nay, I pray you, let me go, 
Bene. Beatrice, — * 
Beat. In faith, I will go. 
Bene. We '11 be Mends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me, than fight with mine 
enemy. 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, that hath slan- 
dered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman? — 0, that I were a 
man! — What! bear her in hand a until they come to take hands; 
and then with public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour, — 0 God, that I were a man ! I would eat his heart in the 
market-place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice ; — 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window ! — a proper saying ! 
Bene. Nay but, Beatrice ; — 

Beat. Sweet Hero ! — she is wronged, she is slandered, she is undone. 
Bene. Beat — 

Beat. Princes, and counties! Surely, a princely testimony! a 
goodly count! Count Confect ; b a sweet gallant surely! 0 that I 
were a man for his sake ! or that I had any friend would be a man 
for my sake! But manhood is melted into courtesies, valour into 
complement, and men are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too : 
he is now as valiant as Hercules, that only tells a lie, and swears it : — 
I cannot be a man with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with 
grieving. 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice : by this hand, I love thee. 

(*) First folio omits, it. 
* Bear her in hand—] See note (*), p. 358, Vol. I. 

b Count Confect ;] A title in derision, as my Lord Lollipop. The folio reals, a goodly 
Count Comfect. 

VOL. II. V 
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Beat. Use it for my love some other way than swearing by it. 
Bene. Think you in your soul the count Claudio hath wronged 
Hero? 

Beat. Yea, as sure as I have a thought, or a soul. 

Bene. Enough ! — I am engaged. — I will challenge him ; I will kiss 
your hand, and so leave you. By this hand, Claudio shall render me 
a dear account : as you hear of me, so think of me. Go, comfort 
your cousin: I must say, she is dead; and so, farewell. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— A Prison. 

Enter Dogberry, 11 Yerges, and Sexton, in gotvns; and the Watch, 
with Conrade and Borachio. 

DoGB. b Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 

Verg. 0, a stool and a cushion for the sexton ! 

Sexton. Which be the malefactors ? 

Dogb. c Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Yerg. Nay, that 's certain ; we have the exhibition to examine. 

Sexton. But which are the offenders that are to be examined ? let 
them come before master constable. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, let them come before me. — What is your name, 
friend ? 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dogb. Pray write down — Borachio — Yours, sirrah ? 
Con. I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade. 
Dogb. Write down — master gentleman Conrade. — Masters, do you 
serve God ? 
Con. Bora. Yea, sir, we hope. d 

Dogb. Write down — that they hope they serve God : — and write 
God first ; for God defend but God should go before such villains ! 
Masters, it is proved already that you are little better than false 
knaves, and it will go near to be thought so shortly. How answer 
you for yourselves ? 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but I will go 
about with him. — Come you hither, sirrah ; a word in your ear, sir ; 
I say to you, it is thought you are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you, wo are none. 

Dogb. Well, stand aside —Tore God, they are both in a tale. 
Have you writ down — that they are none? 

Sexton. Master constable, you go not the way to examine ; you 
must call forth the watch that are their accusers. 

■ Enter Dogberry, &c.] The old stage-direction is, "Enter the Constables, Borachio, 
cud the Towne ClcrJce, in gowncs" By the town-clerk is meant the Sexton, and not, as 
some of the commentators have supposed, another character. — "But this office [the 
sexton] is now swallowed np in the clerk."— Holme's Academy of Armory, 1688. 

b Dogis.] The old text here has Keeper, but in much of this scene the prefixes to the 
Bpeechea belonging to Dogberry and Verges arc K:mp and Cowley , a proof that those 
actors originally performed the parts. 

Dogh.J III" both quarto and Win the prefix here is "Andrew. 1 * 

d Yea, sir, we hope.] This speech, and part of the next, down to "such villains," 
inclusive, is omitted in the folio. 
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Dogb. Yea, many, that 's the eftest a way : — Let the watch come 
forth, — Masters, I charge you, in the prince's name, accuse these 
men. 

1 Watch. This man said, sir, that don John, the prince's brother, 
was a villain. 

Dogb. Write down — prince John a villain. — Why, this is flat 
perjury, to call a prince's brother — villain. 
Bora. Master constable, — 

Dogb. 'Pray thee, fellow, peace ; I do not like thy look, I promise 
thee. 

Sexton. What heard you him say else ? 

2 Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand ducats of don 
J ohn, for accusing the lady Hero wrongfully. 

Dogb. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 
Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 
Sexton. What else, fellow ? 

1 Watch. And that count Claudio did mean, upon his words, to 
disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, and not marry her. 

Dogb. 0 villain ! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting redemp- 
tion for this. 

Sexton. What else ? 

2 Watch. This is all. 

Sexton. And this is more, masters, than you can deny. Prince 
John is this morning secretly stolen away ; Hero was in this manner 
accused, in this very manner refused, and upon the grief of this, sud- 
denly died. — Master constable, let these men be bound, and brought 
to Leonato ; I will go before, and show him their examination. {Exit 

Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Verg. Let them be in the hands of 

Con. Coxcomb ! b 

Dogb. God 's my life ! where 's the sexton ? let him write down — 

the prince's officer, coxcomb. — Come, bind them: thou naughty 

varlet ! 

Con. Away ! you are an ass, you are an ass c 

Dogb. Dost thou not suspect my place ? Dost thou not suspect my 
years?— 0 that he were here to write me down — an ass! — but, 
masters, renlember, that I am an ass; though it be not written down, 
yet forget not that I am an ass. — No, thou villain, thou art full of 
piety, as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. I am a wise 
fellow ; and, which is more, an officer ; and, which is more, a house- 
holder; and, which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any in 
Messina; and one, that knows the law, go to; and a rich fellow 
enough, go to ; and a fellow that hath had losses ; and one that hath 
two gowns, and every thing handsome about him. — Bring him away. 
0, that I had been writ down— an ass. [Exeunt. 

* Eftest—] Quickest, readiest. 

b Coxcomb !] The old copies have evidently jumbled two speeches into one reading, — 

" Let them be in the hands of coxcomb.' ' 

c You are an ass.] This speech, both in quarto and folio, bears the prefix " Coulcy" as 
if belonging to ' ' Verges/' 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Before Leonato's House. 
Enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Ant. If you go on thus, you will kill yourself; 
And 't is not wisdom thus to second grief, 
Against yourself. 

Leon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve : give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter * delight mine ear. 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father, that so lov'd his child, 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine. 
And bid him speak of patience ; 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it answer every strain for strain ; 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
Bid sorrow wag, a cry hem when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; b bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no such man : for, brother, men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words ; 
No, no ; 't is all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man's virtue nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself : therefore give me no counsel ; 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 

Ant. Therein do men from children nothing differ. 

Leon. I pray thee, peace : I will be flesh and blood ; 
For there was never yet philosopher, 

(*) First folio, comfort. 

6 Bid sorrow wag,—] In the old copies,— 

M And sorrow, wagge." 

The suggestions to elucidate this hopeless crux arc legion. "We adopt one by Capell, 
which deviates little from the original, and affords a plausible meaning, but nave not 
much confidence in its integrity. 
b Candle-wasters ;] Bacchanals^ revellers. 
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That could endure the tooth-ache patiently ; 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a push 3 at chance and sufferance. 

Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself; 
Make those, that do offend you, suffer too. 

Leon. There thou speak'st reason : nay, I will do so : 
My soul doth tell me, Hero is belied, 
And that shall Claudio know ; so shall the prince, 
And all of them, that thus dishonour her. 

Ant. Here comes the prince, and Claudio, hastily. 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio. 
D. Pedro. Good den, good den. 

Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon. Hear you, my lords, — 

D. Pedro. We have some haste, Leonato. 

Leon. Some haste, my lord ! — well, fare you well, my lord : — 
Are you so hasty now ? well, all is one. 

D. Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man. 

Ant. If he could right himself with quarrelling, 
Some of us would lie low. 

Claud. Who wrongs him ? 

Leon. Marry, thou dost wrong me ; thou dissembler, thou : — 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword, 
I fear thee not, 

Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand, 
If it should give your age such cause of fear : 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my sword. 

Leon. Tush, tush, man, never fleer and jest at me : 
I speak not like a dotard, nor a fool, 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou hast so wrong' d mine innocent child and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by, 
And, with grey hairs, and bruise of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I say, thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And she lies buried with her ancestors : 
0 ! in a tomb where never scandal slept, 
Save this of hers, fram'd by thy villainy. 

Claud. My villainy ! 

Leon. Thine, Claudio ; thine, I say. 

* And made a push at chance and sufferance.'] Push was an interjection equivalent to 
pish, or pshaw. Thus, in " The Old Law," Act II. Sc. 1 

" Push ! I'm not for you yet." 

And, as quoted by Mr. Dyce :— 

u Pern. Dearc friend — 
Fer. Push ! Meet me." 

The Tryall of Cheualry> 1560, eig. C 4. 
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D. Pedro. You say not right, old man. 

Leon. My lord, my lord, 

I '11 prove it on his body, if he dare ; 
Despite his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of lustyhood. 

Claud. Away ! I will not have to do with you. 

Leon. Canst thou so daff me ? Thou hast kill'd my child ; 
If thou kill'st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 

Ant. He shall kill two of us, and men indeed : 
But that 's no matter ; let him kill one first ; — 
Win me and tcear me, — let him answer me, — 
Come, follow me, boy ! come, sir boy, come, follow me : 
Sir boy, I '11 whip you from your foining fence ; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 

Leon. Brother, — 

Ant. Content yourself ; God knows, I lov'd my niece ; 
And she is dead, slander'd to death by villains, 
That dare as well answer a man, indeed, 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue : 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops ! — 

Leon. Brother Antony, — 

Ant. Hold you content ; what, man ! I know them, yea, 
And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple : 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 
Go antickly, and show outward hideousness, 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst, 
And this is all. 
Leon. But, brother Antony, — 
Ant. Come, 't is no matter ; 

Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 

D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your patience. 
My heart is sorry for your daughter's death ; 
But, on my honour, she was charg'd with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord, — 



D. Pedro. I will not hear you. 

Leon. No ? 

Come, brother, away :— I will be heard ; — 
Ant. And shall, 



Or some of us will smart for it. [Exeunt Leonato and Antonio. 

Enter Benedick. 

D. Pedro. See, sec : here comes the man we went to seek. 
Claud. Now, signior ! what news ? 
Bene. Good day, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Welcome, signior : you are almost come to part almost 
a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our two noses snapped off with 
two old men without teeth. 
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D. Pedro. Leonato and his brother : what think'st thou ? Had 
we fought, I doubt, we should have been too young for them. 

Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true valour. I came to seek 
you both. 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek thee ; for we are high- 
proof melancholy, and would fain have it beaten away : wilt thou use 
thy wit? 

Bene. It is in my scabbard ; shall I draw it ? 

D. Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side ? 

Claud. Never any did so, though very many have been beside 
their wit. — I will bid thee draw, as we do the minstrels; draw, to 
pleasure us. 

D. Pedro. As I am an honest man, he looks pale : — art thou sick, 
or angry ? 

Claud. What! courage, man! What, though care killed a cat, 
thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 

Bene. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career, an you charge it 
against me : — I pray you, choose another subject. 

Claud. Nay, then give him another staff; this last was broke 
cross. 9 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more and more ; I think, he 
be angry indeed. 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle. b 
Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear ? 
Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. You are a villain ! — I jest not. — I will make it good how 
you dare, with what you dare, and when you dare. — Do me right, 0 or 
I will protest your cowardice : you have killed a sweet lady, and her 
death shall fall heavy on you. Let me hear from you. 

Claud. Well, I will meet you, so I may have good cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast ? a feast ? 

Claud. I' faith, I thank him ; he hath bid me to a calf's head and 
a capon ; the which if I do not carve most curiously, say my knife \s 
naught. — Shall I not find a woodcock* too ? 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well ; it goes easily. 

D. Pedro. I '11 tell thee how Beatrice praised thy wit the other 
day : I said, thou hadst a fine wit ; True, said* she, a fine little one : 
No, said I, a great wit; Right, says she, a great gross one : Nay, 
said I, a good wit ; Just, said she, it hurts nobody : Nay, said I, the 
gentleman is ivise ; Certain, said she, a tvise gentleman ; e Nag, said I, 

(*) First folio, says. 

» This last was broke cross.] A metaphor taken, like Benedick's, from the Tilt-yard. 
In tilting, to break the weapon across an opponent's person, was accounted more dis- 
graceful than even being unhorsed. 

b He knows how to turn his girdle.] The sword was formerly worn much at the back, 
and, to bring it within reach, the buckle of the belt or girdles had to be turned behind. 
Mr. Holt White suggests another explanation: — "Large belts were worn with the 
buckle before, but for wrestling the buckle was turned behind, to give the adversary a 
fairer grasp at the girdle. To turn the buckle behind, therefore, was a challenge." 

c Do me right, — ] Accept my challenge. 

d Shall I not find a woodcock too ?] A woodcock was supposed to have no brains, and. 
hence became a synonym for a simpleton. 

c A wise gentleman :] Another synonym for a witling. 
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he hath the tongues ; Thai I believe, said she, for he swore a thing to 
me on Monday night, which he foreswore on Tuesday morning ; there '$ 
a double tongue; there's hvo tongues. Thus did she, an hour together, 
trans-shape thy particular virtues ; yet, at last, she concluded with a 
sigh, thou wast the properest man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily, and said, she cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that she did ; but yet, for all that, an if she did 
not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly: the old man's 
daughter told us all. 

Claud. All, all ; and moreover, God saiv him when he was hid in 
the garden . 

I). Pedro. But when shall we set the savage bull's horns on the 
sensible Benedick's head ? 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, Here dwells Benedick the married 
man ? 

Bene. Fare you well, boy ; you know my mind ; I will leave you 
now to your gossip-like humour: you break jests as braggarts do 
their blades, which, God be thanked, hurt not. — My lord, for your 
many courtesies I thank you: I must discontinue your company: 
your brother, the bastard, is fled from Messina: you have, among 
you, killed a sweet and innocent lady. For my lord Lackbeard, 
there, he and I shall meet ; and till then, peace be with him. 

{Exit Benedick. 

D. Pedro. He is in earnest. 

Claud. In most profound earnest ; and, I '11 warrant you, for the 
love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challenged thee ? 
Claud. Most sincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes in hiB 
doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit ! 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape : but then is an ape a doctor 
to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be ; pluck up my heart, a and be 
sad. Did he not say my brother was fled ? 

Enter Dogberry, Yerges, and the Watch, with Conrade and 

Borachio. 

Dogb. Come, you, sir ; if justice cannot tame you, she shall ne'er 
weigh more reasons 1 in her balance: nay, an you be a cursing 
hypocrite once, you must be looked to. 

* Let mo be; pluck up my heart, find be sad.] So the original copies : but it may be 
suspected that the poet wrote, "let me pluck up my heart," &c. ; the meaning being, 
rouso my spirits to serious business. It was a phrase in common use. Thus, in Gas- 
coigne's play of "The Supposes," Act V. Sc. 7 :— u pluck up your spirits and rejoice." 
So also, in " Gammer Gurton's Needle," Act III. Sc. 3 :— " What devili woman pluclce 
up your hart, and leve all this gloming." 

b More reasons—] This ancient quibble between reasons and raisins was a favourite 
with Shakespeare. It is met with in " Troilus and Cressida," Act II. Sc. 2 
" No marvel though, you bite so sharp at reasons, 
You are so empty ot them." 
And in « As You Like It," Act II. Sc. 7 

"Obl. He dies that touches any of this fruit. 
Jaq. An you will not be answer' d with reason, I must die." 
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D. Pedro. How now, two of my brother's men bound ! Borachio, 
one ! 

Claud. Hearken a after their offence, my lord ! 

D. Pedro, Officers, what offence have these men done ? 

Dogb. Marry, sir, they have committed false report; moreover, 
they have spoken untruths; secondarily, they are slanders; sixth 
and lastly, they have belied a lady; thirdly, they have verified 
unjust things ; and, to conclude, they are lying knaves. 

D. Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have done ; thirdly, I ask 
thee what 's their offence ; sixth and lastly, why they are committed ; 
and, to conclude, what you lay to their charge ? 

Claud. Eightly reasoned, and in his own division ; and, by my 
troth, there 's one meaning well suited. 

D. Pedro. Who have you offended, masters, that you are thus 
bound to your answer ? this learned constable is too cunning to be 
understood. What 's your offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine answer ; do you 
hear me, and let this count kill me. I have deceived even your very 
eyes: what your wisdoms could not discover, these shallow fools 
have brought to light ; who, in the night, overheard me confessing to 
this man, how don John your brother incensed me to slander the 
lady Hero: how you were brought into the orchard, and saw me 
court Margaret in Hero's garment; how you disgraced her, when 
you should marry her : my villainy they have upon record ; which I 
had rather seal with my death, than repeat over to my shame : the 
lady is dead upon mine and my master's false accusation ; and, 
briefly, I desire nothing but the reward of a villain. 

D. Pedro. Runs not this speech like iron through your blood ? 

Claud. I have drunk poison, whiles he utter'd it. 

D. Pedro. But did my brother set thee on to this? 

Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery : — 
And fled he is upon this villainy. 

Claud. Sweet Hero I now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I lov'd it first. 

Dogb. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by this time our sexton 
hath reformed signior Leonato of the matter ; and, masters, do not 
forget to specify, when time and place shall serve, that I am an ass. 

Verg. Here, here comes master signior Leonato and the sexton 
too. 

Re-enter Leonato and Antonio, with the Sexton. 

Leon. Which is the villain ? let me see his eyes, 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him : which of these is he ? 

Bora. If you would know your wronger, look on me. 

» Hearken after their offence, my lord f] Hearken appears to be used here in the 
peculiar sense which it bears in u Henry IV." Parti. Act V. Sc. 4 

" They did me too much injury, 

That ever said, I hearken' d for your death." 
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Leon. Art thou the* slave, that with thy breath hast kill'd 
Mine innocent child ? 

Bora. ' Yea, even I alone. 

Leon. No, not so, villain ; thou beliest thyself: 
Here stand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fled, that had a hand in it : — 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death ; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds ; 
'Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 

Claud. I know not how to pray your patience, 
Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge yourself; 
Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin : yet sinn'd I not, 
But in mistaking. 

D. Pedro. By my soul, nor I ; 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. 

Leon. I cannot bid you bid my daughter live, 
That were impossible ; but, I pray you both 
Possess the people in Messina here 
How innocent she died : and, if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention, 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, (l) 
And sing it to her bones ; sing it to-night : — 
To-morrow morning come you to my house ; 
And since you could not be my son-in-law, 
Be yet my nephew : my brother hath a daughter, 
Almost the copy of my child that 's dead, 
And she alone is hen- to both of us ; 
Give her the right you should have given her cousin, 
And so dies my revenge. 

Claud. 0, noble sir, 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me ! 
I do embrace your offer ; and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon. To-morrow then I will expect your coming ; 
To-night I take my leave. — This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 
Who, I believe, was pack'd a in all this wrong, 
Hired to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not ; 
Nor knew not what she did, when she spoke to me ; 
But always hath been just and virtuous, 
In anything that I do know by her. 

Dogb. Moreover, sir, (which, indeed, is not under white and 
black,) this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me ass ; I beseech 
you, let it be remembered in his punishment. And also, the watch 

(*) First folio, thou thou, 
■ Pack'd in all this wrong } — ] Confederated, mixed up. 
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heard them talk of one Deformed : they say, he wears a key in his 
ear, and a lock hanging by it ; and borrows money in God's name ; 
the which he hath used so long, and never paid, that now men grow 
hard-hearted, and will lend nothing for God's sake: pray you 
examine him upon that point. 

Leon. I thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 

Dogb. Your worship speaks like a most thankful and reverend 
youth ; and I praise God for you. 

Leon. There 's for thy pains. 

Dogb. God save the foundation ! 

Leon. Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, and I thank thee. 

Dogb. I leave an arrant knave with your worship; which, I 
beseech your worship, to correct yourself, for the example of others. 
God keep your worship ; I wish your worship well ; God restore you 
to health : I humbly give you leave to depart ; and if a merry meeting 
may be wished, God prohibit it. — Come, neighbour. 

[Exeunt Dogberry, Verges, and Watch. 

Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 

Ant. Farewell, my lords : we look for you to-morrow. 

D. Pedro. We will not fail. 

Claud. To-night I '11 mourn with Hero. 

[Exeunt Don Pedro and Claudio. 

Leon. Bring you these fellows on ; we '11 talk with Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd a fellow. [Exeunt 



SCENE IL— Lconato's Garden. 

Enter Benedick and Margaret, meeting. 

Bene. 'Pray thee, sweet mistress Margaret, deserve well at my 
hands, by helping me to the speech of Beatrice. 

Marg. Will you then write me a sonnet in praise of my beauty ? 

Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that no man living shall come 
over it ; for, in most comely truth, thou deservest it. 

Marg. To have no man come over me ? why, shall I always keep 
below stairs ? 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth, it catches. 
Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer's foils, which hit, but hurt 
not. 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt a woman ; 
and so, I pray thee, call Beatrice : I give thee the bucklers. (2) 
Marg. Give us the swords, we have bucklers of our own. 
Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must put in the pikes with 
a vice ; and they are dangerous weapons for maids. 

arg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I think, hath legs. 

[Exit Margaret. 



a This lewd fellow.'] Letvd, of old, meant sometimes lustful; but more often ignorant, 
or wicked. The last is the sense it bears here. 
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Bene. And therefore will come. 

The god of love* [ Singing. 

That sits above, 
And lenoivs me, and hwivs me, 
How pitif ul I deserve, — 

I mean, in singing; but in loving — Leander the good swimmer, 
Troilus the first employer of panders, and a whole book-fall of these 
quondam carpet-mongers, whose names yet rim smoothly in the even 
road of a blank verse, why, they were never so truly turned over and 
over as my poor self, in love. Marry, I cannot show it in* rhyme ; 
I have tried ; I can find out no rhyme to lady but babxj, an innocent 
rhyme ; for scorn, horn, a hard rhyme ; for school, fool, a babbling 
rhyme ; very ominous endings : no, I was not born under a rhyming 
planet, nor f I cannot woo in festival terms. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Sweet Beatrice, would'st thou come when I called thee ? 
Beat. Yea, signior, and depart when you bid me. 
Bene. 0, stay but till then ! 

Beat. Then, is spoken ; fare you well now : — and yet, ere I go, let 
me go with that I came, which is, with knowing what hath passed 
between you and Claudio. 

Bene. Only foul words ; and thereupon I will kiss thee. 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noisome; therefore I will depart un- 
kissed. 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of his right sense, so forcible 
is thy wit: but, I must tell thee plainly, Claudio undergoes my 
challenge ; and either I must shortly hear from him, or I will sub- 
scribe him a coward. And, I pray thee now, tell me, for which of 
my bad parts didst thou first fall in love with me ? 

Beat. For them all together ; which maintained so politic a state 
of evil, that they will not admit any good part to intermingle with 
them. But for which of my good parts did you first suffer love 
for me ? 

Bene. Suffer love ; a good epithet ! I do suffer love, indeed, for I 
love thee against my will. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think ; alas ! poor heart ! if you 
spite it for my sake, I will spite it for yours; for I will never love 
that which my friend hates. 

Bene. Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. 

Beat. It appears not in this confession : there 's not one wise man 
among twenty that will praise himself. 

(*) First folio omits, in. (f) First folio, /or. 

* The god of love,—] This, according to Ritson, was the beginning of a song by the 
/ i V,n 0u i bullad " mon S er » Elderton ; 0 f which a puritanical parody, by W. Birch, entitled 
** Ike Complaint of a Sinner," &c, is still extant, and commences,— 

11 The God of love, that sits above, 
Doth know ?ts r doth know us. 
How sinful that we be" 
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Bene. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived in the time of 
good neighbours : if a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere 
he dies, he shall live no longer in monument* than the bell rings, and 
the widow weeps. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you ? 

Bene. Question! — Why, an hour in clamour, and a quarter in 
rheum: therefore is it most expedient for the wise, if don Worm 
his conscience, find no impediment to the contrary, to be the trumpet 
of his own virtues, as I am to myself: so much for praising myself, 
(who, I myself will bear witness, is praiseworthy,) and now tell me, 
how doth your cousin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you ? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend : there will I leave you too, 
for here comes one in haste. 

Enter Ursula. 

Urs. Madam, you must come to your uncle ; yonder 's old coil b at 
home: it is proved my lady Hero hath been falsely accused, the 
prince and Claudio mightily abused ; and don John is the author of 
all, who is fled and gone : will you come presently ? 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, signior ? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried in thy 
eyes ; and, moreover, I will go with thee to thy uncle's. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IU.—The Inside of a Church. 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and Attendants, with Music and Tapers. 

Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato ? 
Atten. It is, my lord. 
Claud. [Reads from a Scroll'] 

Epitaph. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 

Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 

Gives her fame which never dies: 
So the life, that died with shame, 
Lives in death with glor ious fame. 

Hang thou there upon the tomb, 

Praising her when I am dumb. [Affixing it. 

Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 

(*) First folio, monuments. 
b Old coil—] See note («), p. 27. 
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Song. 

Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, ivith songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 

Midnight, assist our moan, 

Help us to sigh and groan, 
Ilea vil y, hea v ihj : 

Graves yawn and yield your dead, 

Till death be uttered, 

Heavenly, heavenly* 

Claud, Now unto thy bones good night ! 

Yearly will I do this rite. b 
D. Pedro. Good morrow, masters ; put your torches out : 
The wolves have prey'd ; and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey : 
Thanks to you all, and leave us ; fare you well. 

Claud. Good morrow, masters ; each his several way, 
D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds, 
And then to Leonato's we will go. 

Claud. And, Hymen, now with luckier issue speeds, 
Than this, for whom we rendered up this woe ! [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. — A Room in Leonato's House. 

Enter Leonato, Antonio, Benedick, Beatrice, Ursula, Friar, 

and Hero. 

Friar. Did I not tell you she was innocent ? 

Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who accus'd her, 
Upon the error that you heard debated : 
But Margaret was in some fault for this ; 
Although against her will, as it appears 
In the true course of all the question. 

Ant. Well, I am glad that all things sort so well. 

Bene. And so am I, being else by faith enfore'd 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 

Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 
And, when I send for you, come hither mask'd : 
The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 
To visit me : — you know your office, brother ; 
You must be father to your brother's daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio. [Exeunt Ladies. 

» Heavenly, heavenly.] The quarto reads, " Heavily, heavily'* 
b Yearly will I do this rite.] The old editions give this couplet to the Attendant, 
whom they style " Lord it undoubtedly belongs to Claudio, 
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Ant. Which I will do with confirm'd countenance. 

Bene. Friar, I must entreat your pains, I think. 

Friar. To do what, signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them. — 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 
Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

Leon. That eye my daughter lent her ; 't is most true. 

Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite her. 

Leon. The sight whereof, 1 think, you had from me, 
From Claudio, and the prince. But what 's your will ? 

Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 
In the estate* of honourable marriage : — 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 

Leon. My heart is with your liking. 

Friar. And my help. 

Here come the prince, and Claudio. a 

Enter Don Pedro, and Claudio, with Attendants. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow to this fair assembly. 

Leon. Good morrow, prince ; good morrow, Claudio ; 
We here attend you ; are you yet determined 
To-day to marry with my brother's daughter ? 

Claud. 1 11 hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 

Leon. Call her forth, brother, here's the friar ready. 

[Exit Antonio, 

D. Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick : why, what 's the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Claud. I think, he thinks upon the savage bull : — 
Tush, fear not, man, we '11 tip thy horns with gold, 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee, 
As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 

Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low, 
And some such strange bull leap'd your father's cow, 
And f got a calf in that same J noble feat, 
Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 

He-enter Antonio, with the Ladies mashed. 

Claud. For this I owe you : here come other reckonings. 
Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 

Ant. This same is she, and I do give you her. b 

Claud. Why, then she 's mine. Sweet, let me see your face. 

(*) Old text, state. (t) First folio, A. 

(I) First folio, some. 

* Here come the prince, and Claudio.] This line is not in the folio. 

b And I do give you her.] In the old copies, this speech is assigned to Leonato, but 
erroneously, as Theobald first pointed out, since it hud been agreed in an early part of 
the scene that Antonio should give the lady away. 
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Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her; 

Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar ; 
I am your husband, if you like of me. 

Hero. And when I liv'd, I was your other wife : [Unmasking. 
And when you lov'd, you were my other husband. 

Claud. Another Hero ? 

Hero. Nothing certainer : 

One Hero died defil'd ; * but I do live, 
And, surely as I live, I am a maid. 

D. Pedro. The former Hero ! Hero that is dead ! 

Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her slander liv'd. 

Friar. All this amazement can I qualify, 
When, after that the holy rites are ended, 
I '11 tell you largely of fair Hero's death : 
Mean time, let wonder seem familiar, 
And to the chapel let us presently. 

Bene. Soft and fair, friar.— Which is Beatrice ? 

Beat, I answer to that name ; what is your will? [Unmasking. 

Bene. Do not you love me ? 

Beat. Why no, no more than reason. 

Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and Claudio, 
Have been deceived ; they swore you did. 
Beat. Do not you love me ? 

Bene. Troth, no, no more than reason. 

Beat. Why, then, my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula, 
Are much deceiv'd ; for they did swear you did. 

Bene. They swore that J you were almost sick for me. 

Beat. They swore that f you were well-nigh dead for me. 

Bene. 'T is no such % matter : — then you do not love me ? 

Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

Leon. Come, cousin, I am sure you love the gentleman. 

Claud. And I '11 be sworn upon % that he loves her ; 
For here 's a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion'd to Beatrice. 

Hero. And here 's another, 

Writ in my cousin's hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 

Bene. A miracle! here's our own hands against our hearts ! — 
Come, I will have thee ; but, by this light, I take thee for pity. 

Beat. I would not deny you ; but, by this good day, I yield upon 
great persuasion ; and, partly, to save your life, for I was told you 
were in a consumption. 

Bene. Peace, I will stop your mouth. a [Kissing her. 

D. Pedro. How dost thou, Benedick the married man ? 

Bene. I '11 tell thee what, prince ; a college of wit-crackers cannot 

(*) First foUo omits, defiVd. ' (t) First folio omits, that. 

(J) First folio omits, such. 

o peace, I will stop your mouth.] The old editions give this speech to Leonato. 
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flout me out of my humour. Dost thou think, I care for a satire, or 
an epigram ? No: if a man will be beaten with brains, he shall 
wear nothing handsome about him ; in brief, since I do purpose to 
marry, I will think nothing to any purpose that the world can say 
against it ; and therefore never flout at me for what * I have said 
against it; for man is a giddy a thing, and this is my conclusion. — 
For thy part, Claudio, I did think to have beaten thee ; but in that 
thou art like to be my kinsman, live unbruiscd, and love my cousin. 

Claud. I had well hoped, thou wouklst have denied Beatrice, that 
I might have cudgelled thee out of thy single life, to make thee 
a double dealer ; b which, out of question, thou wilt be, if my cousin 
do not look exceeding narrowly to thee. 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends : — let 's have a dance ere we arc 
married, that we may lighten our own hearts, and our wives' heels. 

Leon. We '11 have dancing afterwards. 

Bene. First, o' my word ; therefore, play music. — Prince, thou art 
sad ; get thee a wife, get thee a wife : there is no staff more reverend 
than one tipped with horn. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Messina. 

Bene, Think not on him till to-morrow, 1 11 devise thee brave 
pmiishments for him. — Strike up, pipers ! [Dance, — Exeunt 

(*) First folio omits, what. 

* Giddy—] That is, inconstant. So in "Henry V." Act I. Sc. 2 :— 

" the Scot, 

Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us," 

b A double dealer ;] To appreciate the equivoque, it must be understood that douhlc 
dealer was a term jocosely applied to any one notoriously unfaithful in love or wedlock. 
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ACT I. 

(1) Scene I.— He set up his bills here in Messina.] The only mode of advertising 
practised in Shakespeare's time appears to have been the very obvious one of attaching 
notices to posts and walls in places of great public resort : and these affiehes were, of 
course, miscellaneous enough. Prominent among them were to be seen the play-bills, 
a step in advance of the ordinary placards, in being often printed; the " terrible billes" 
of " quaek-salving empe riches ; 99 the notification of servants who wanted employment, 
and masters who required servants; of landlords wanting to let, and tenants wishing to 
occupy ; of those who had something to teach, and those who had much to leam ; of 
the many who had lost, and the few who had found ; and, which has more immediate 
reference to the passage in the text, the challenges of scholars, fencers, archers, wrestlers, 
watermen, &c. <fcc. with whom it was customary to " set up their bills," defying all 
comers, or sometimes only a particular rival, to a trial of skill. 

(2) Scene I. — And challenged Cupid at the flight: and my uncle's fool, reading the 
challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird-bolt.'] The meaning of 
this. Douce says, is, "Benedick, from a vain conceit of his influence over women, 
challenged Cupid at roving (a particular kind of archery, in which flight -wows are 
used). In other words, he challenged him to shoot at hearts. The fool, to ridicule 
this piece of vanity, in his turn challenged Benedick to shoot at crows with the cross- 
bp w and bird-bolt ; an inferior kind of archery used by fools, who, for obvious reasons, 
were not permitted to shoot with pointed arrows ; whence the proverb, ' A fool's bolt is 
soon shot.' " 



(3) Scene I. — Like the old tale, mu lord : it is not so, nor *i was not so; but, indeed, 
God forbid it should be so.] The ola" tale referred to — which has been preserved by 
Blakeway, a contributor of some intelligent notes to the Variorum edition, who took it 
down from the recitation of an aged female relative — is as follows : — 

" Once upon a time, there was a young lady (called Lady Mary in the story), who 
had two brothers. One summer they all three* went to a country seat of theirs* which 
they had not before visited. Among" the other gentry in the neighbourhood who came to 
see them, was a Mr. Fox, a batehelor, with whom they, particularly the young lady, 
were much pleased. He used often to dine with them, and frequently invited Lady 
Mary to come and see his house. Oue day that her brothers were absent elsewhere, 
iind she had nothing better to do, she determined to go thither; and accordingly set 
out unattended. When she arrived at the house, and knocked at the door, no one 
answered.* At length she opened it, and went in; over the portal of the hall was 

* This circumstance in the story, Mr. Dyce supposes to have been borrowed from 
Spenser's Fa trie Qucene : — 

u And, as she lookt about, she did behold 
How over that same dore was likewise writ, 
Be bolde, be bolde, and every where, Be bold ; 
That much she niuz'd, yet could not construe it 
By any ridling skill or commune wit. 
At last she spyde at that rowmes upper end 
Another yron dore : on which was writ, 
Be not too bold ; whereto though she did bend 
Her earnest miude, yet wist not what it might intend." 

The Faerie Qucene, b. iii. c. xi. st. 54. 
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■written, ' Be bold, be bold, but not too bold : ' she advanced : over the staircase the same 
inscription: she went up: over the entrance of a gallery, the same: she proceeded: 
over the door of a chamber, — ''Behold, be bold, but not too bold, lest that your In -art's 
blood should run cold.' She opened it; it was full of skeletons, tubs full of blood, &c. 
She retreated in haste ; coming down stairs, she saw out of a window Mr. Fox ad- 
vancing towards the house, with a drawn sword in one hand, while with the other he 
dragged along a young lady by her h:iir. Lady Mary had just time to slip down, and 
hide herself under the stairs, before Mr. Fox and his victim arrived at the foot of them. 
As he pulled the young lady up stairs, she caught hold of one of the bannisters with her 
h ind, on which was a rich bracelet. Mr. Fox cut it oft* with his sword: the hand and 
bracelet fell into Lady Mary's lap, who then contrived to escape unobserved, and got 
home safe to her brothers' house. 

44 After a few days, Mr. Fox came to dine with them as usual (whether by invitation, 
or of Iris own accord, this deponent saith not). After dinner, when the guests began to 
amuse each other w ith extraordinary anecdotes, Lady Mary at length said, she would 
relate to them a remarkable dream she had lately had. I dreamt, said she, that as you, 
Mr. Fox, had often invited me to your house, I would go there one morning. When I 
came to the house, I knocked, ice., but no one answered. "When I opened the door, 
over the hall was written, 4 Be bold, be bold, but not too bold.' But, said she, turning to 
Mr. Fox, and smiling, 4 It is not so, nor it was not so then she pursues the rest of the 
story, concluding at every turn with, 4 It is not. so, nor it ivas not so,' till she comes to 
the room full of dead bodies, when Mr. Fox took up the burden of the tale, and said, 
'•It is not so, nor it was not so, and God forbid it should be so ;* which he continues to 
repeat at every subsequent turn of the dreadful story, till she came to the circumstance 
of his cutting off the young lady's hand, when upon his saying as usual, '■It is not so, 
nor it ivas not so, and God &r bid it should be so,* Lady Mary retorts, * But it is so, and 
it was so, and here the hand I have to show,' at the same time producing the hand and 
bracelet from her lap ; whereupon the guests drew their swords, and instantly cut Mr. 
Fox into a thousand pieces." 

(4) Scene I. — And he that hits me, let him be clapped on the shoulder, and called 
Adam.] Adam Bel, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley, three famous 
archers of the 44 north countrey," are the heroes of an ancient, curious, and once popular 
ballad, of near 700 lines, " imprinted at London, in Lothburye, by Wyllyam Copland," 
{b. I. no date) beginning : — 



44 Mery it was in grene forest, 
Among the leues grene, 
Whcr that men walke east and west, 
Wyth bowes and arrowes kene, 
To ryse the dere out of theyr denne, 
Such sightes hath ofte bene Bene, 
As by thre yemen of the north countrey, 
By them it is I meane : 
Tne one of them night Adam Bel, 
The other Clym of the dough, 
The thyrd was William of Cloudcsly, 



The place of residence of these noted outlaws was the forest of Englewood, not far 
from Carlisle ; but the period when they nourished is unknown. 

(5) Scene III. — As I was smoking a musty room.] The disregard of ventilation and 
Cleanliness in early times was such as to render this precaution very necessary. 
Steevens has quoted from the Harleian MSS. No. 6850, a paper of directions (Ira wn up by 
Sir John Puckering' s steward, relative to Suffolk Place, before Queen Elizabeth's visit 
to it, in 1594. The 15th article is— 44 The swetynynge of the house in all places by any 
means." And old Burton ? in his 44 Anatomy of Melancholy," ed. 1632, p. 261, tells us 
that 44 the smoake of juniper is in great request with us at Oxford, to sweeten our 
ehambers." 
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ACT II. 

(1) Scene I.— The Hundred merry tales.] Of this popular old jest book, printed by 
John Rastcll, 1517—1533, a fragment, containing nearly all the tales, was fortunately 
discovered by the Rev. J. J. Conybeare some years ago, and has been carefully reprinted 
by Mr. Singer, under the title of " Shakspeare's Jest Book." The stones thus rescued 
from oblivion are so sadly deficient in point, and sometimes in decency also, that 
Beatrice might well resent the imputation of having derived her wit from such a source. 

(2) Scene L—As melancholy as a lodge in a warren.] " They used in the old time in 
their vineyards and cucumber gardens, to erect and builde little cotages and lodges for 
their watchfolkes and keepers that looked to the same, for feare of filchers and 
stealers ; which lodges and cotages, so soone as the grapes and cucumbers were gathered, 
were abandoned of the watchmen and keepers, and no more frequented. From this 
forsaking and leaving of these lodges and cotages, the prophet Isaiah taketh a similitude, 
and applieth the same against Jerusalem, the which hee pronounceth, should be so 
ruinated and laid waste, that no relick thereof should be left, and that it should become 
even as an empty and tenantlesse cotage or lodge in a forsaken vineyard and abandoned 
cur umber garden." — Newton's Herbal for the Bible, 1587. 

"By the solitarinesse of the house I judged it a lodge in a forest, but there was no 
bawling of dogges thereabout."— The Man in the Moone telling Strange Fortunes, 1609. 
Quoted by Mr. Halliwell. 

(3) Scene HI.— Her hair shall be of what eolour it please God.] A sarcasm upon the 
practice so prevalent in Elizabeth's reign of dyeing the hair: — 

" If any have haire of her own naturall growing, which is not faire enough, then will 
they die it in divers colours, almost chaunging the substaunce into accidentes by their 
devilish and more than thrice cursed devises. So, whereas their haire was given them 
as a signe of subjection, and therefore they were commanded to cherish the same, now 
have they made it an ornament of pride and destruction to themselves for ever execpte 
they repente." — The Anatomie of Abuses, by Fhillip Stubs, 1584. 

Mr, Halliwell has discovered several ancient recipes for dyeing the hair: among 
them is one in " The Treasure of Evonymus," 1559, which is peculiar : — 

" Sponsa solis beeten, otherwyse the siedes of solsosium beeten, put it in milke of a 
woman that nurseth a boy ten otherwise xi. daies, and then make an oyl ; this oyll, sod 
with leved gold, seething it gentely by the space of one day, is marvelous, for if a man washe 
his heares therewith they shall become lyke gold ; if the face be wet, and rubbed with 
the same, it shall be plaine and cleare, that it shall seemc angellike, continuing for the 
space of v. dayes." 

(4) Scene III.— Jacke Wilson.] " John AVilson, the composer, was born in 1594. 
Anthony Wood tells us, that having an early taste for music, he became one of tho 
most eminent masters of that science. In 1626 he was constituted * a gentleman of the 
Royal Chapel,' and about the same time, according to Wood, ' musician in ordinary* to 
Charles I. He was created Doctor of Music in the University of Oxford, in 1644. At 
the Restoration, he was appointed chamber musician to Charles II. ; and on the death of 
Henry Lawes, in 1662, was again received into the Chapel Royal. He died in 1673, at 
nearly seventy-nine years of age." — Rimbault. 

(5) Scene III. — Static on , stalk on ; the fowl sits.] Claudio alludes to the stalking- 
horse, beliiud which the fowlers of old were used to screen themselves from the sight of 
their game. 

" But sometime it so ljappeneth, that the Fowl are so shie, there is no getting a 
shoot at them without a Stalking-horse, which must be some old Jade trained up for 
that purpose, who will gently, and as you will have him, walk up and down in the 
water which way you please, iiodding and eating on the grass that grows therein. 

4 k You must shelter yourself and Gun behind his fore-shoulder, bending your Body 
down low by Ms side, and keeping his Body still full between you and "the Fowl: 
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Being within shot, take your Level from before the forepart of the Horse, shooting as it 
were between the Horse's Neck and the Water. * * * * Now to supply the want of 
a Stalking-horse, which will take up a great deal of Time to instruct and make fit for 
this Exercise ; you may make one of any Pieces of old Canvas, which you must shape 
into the Form of an Horse, with the Head bending downwards as if he grazed. You 
may stuff it with any light matter ; and do not forget to paint it of the Colour of an 
Horse, of which the Brown is the best. * * * * It must be made so portable, that you 
may bear it with ease in one Hand, moving it so as it may seem to Graze as you go. 

" Sometimes the Stalking-horse was made in shape of an Ox ; sometimes in the form 
of a Stag— and sometimes to represent a tree, shrub, or bush. In every case the 
Stalking-horse had a spike at the bottom to stick into the ground while the fowler took 
his level." — The Gentleman's Recreation. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene II. — Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ache.'] In Aubrey's Miscellanies, p. 
141, is one of these charms : — " To cure the tooth- a eh : Out of Mr. Ashmole's manu- 
script writ with his own hand : — ' Mars, hur, abursa, aburse : Jesus Christ for Marys 
sake, — Take away this Tooth-Ach.' Write the words three times ; and as you say the 
words, let the party bum one paper, then another, and then the last. He says, he saw 
it experimented, and the party immediately cured." 

(2) Scene III. — You speak Wee an ancient and most quiet ivatchman.] Of the func- 
tion ary whom Shakespeare had in view, the ancient watchman of London, there are two 
or three representations preserved. He was clad in a long loose cloak or coat, which 
reached to his heels, and was belted at the waist, and he usually earned the pike or 
halbert called " a bill," with a lantern and a great bell. The u charge," or duties of 
his office, are clearly laid down in the accompanying extract from Dalton's u Country 
Justice : " — 

" This watch is to be kept yearly from the feast of the Ascention until Michaelmas, in 
every to wne, and shall continue all the night, sc. from the sunne setting to the sunne rising. 
All such strangers, or persons suspected, as shall in the night time passe by the watch- 
men (appointed thereto by the towne constable, or other officer), may be examined by 
the said watchmen, whence they come, and what they be, and of their businesse, &c. 
And if they find cause of suspition, they shall stay them ; and if such persons will not 
obey the arrest of the watchmen, the said watchmen shall levie hue and crie, that the 
offendors may be taken : or else they may justifie to beate them (for that they resist the 
peace and Justice of the Realme), and may also set them in the stockes (for the same) 
untill the morning ; and then, if no suspition be found, the said persons shall be let go 
and quit : But if they find cause of suspition, they shall forthwith deliver the said 
persons to the sherife, who shall kecpe them in prison untill they bee duely delivered ; 
or else the watchmen may deliver such person to the constable, and so to convey them 
to the Justice of peace, by him to be examined, and to be bound over, or committed, 
untill the offenders be acquitted in due manner." 

(3) Scene III.— And one Deformed is one of them; I know him, f a wears a loch.] 
The custom, imported from the Continent, of wearing a long lock of hair, sometimes 
ornamented with gaudy ribbons, came into fashion in the sixteenth century. In 
Greene's " Quip for an Upstart Courtier," 1592, quoted by Mr. Halliwell, a barber 
asks his customer, " Will you be Frenchified with a love-lock down to your shoulders, 
wherein you may hang your mistres* favor ? " Against this practice Prynne wrote a 
treatise, entitled The Unlovclinesse of Love-lockes, or a Discourse proving the wearing 
of a Locke to be unseemely," 1628; and from a passage in his Histnomastix, it appears 
that the fashion had become prevalent in a class not unlikely to be under the surveil- 
lance of worthy Dogberry's " compartners," Hugh Oatcake and George Seacole, " 

and more especially in long, unshome, womanish, frizlcd, love-provoking haire, and 
love-lockes growne now too much in fashion with comly pages, youthes, and lewd, effe- 
minate, ruffianly persons." t . ■ - 

Manzoni informs us that in Lombardy during the same period, the custom was 
affected by a lawless class of the community as a cloak for their iniquity, and numerous 
edicts were promulgated, forbidding the use of locks either before or behind the ears, 
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under a penalty of three hundred crowns, or three years' imprisonment in the galleys. 
" Bravoes by profession and villains of every kind", used to wear a long lock of hair, 
which they drew over the face like a vizor on meeting any one, so that the lock might 
almost be considered a part of the armour, and a distinctive mark of bravoes and 
vagabonds, whence those characters commonly bore the name of Ciaffiy i. e. Locks" — 
/ Promessi Sposi, Cap. 3. 

(4) Scene IV. — Cardials Benedictus.'] u Blessed Thistle is called in Latino every 
where Carduus Benedictus, and in shops by a compound word, Car do-bened ictus ; it is a 
kinde of wilde bastard Saffron. 

u Blessed Thistle, taken in meate or drinke, is good for the swimming and giddinesse 
of the head, it strengthneth memorie, and is a singular remedie against deafnesse." — 
Gerard's Herbal. 

" Carduus Benedictus, or blessed Thistell, so worthily named for the singular vertues 
that it hath. * * * Howsoever it be used it strengtheneth all the principall partes of 
the bodie, it sharpeneth both the wit and memory, quickeneth all the senses, comforteth 
the stomacke, procureth appetite, and hath a special vertue against poison, and pre- 
serveth from the pestilence, and is excellent good against any kind of f'ever being used 
in this manner : Take a dram me of the powder, put it into a good draught of ale or wine, 
warme it and drinke it a quarter of an nour before the fit doth come, then goe to bed, 
cover you well with clothes, and procure sweate, which by the force of the herbe will 
easily come foorth, and so continue until the fit be past : or else you may take the dis- 
tilled water after the same manor. By this meanes you may recover in a short time, yea 
if it were a pestilential! fever. So that this remedie be used before twelve houres be past 
after the disease felt. For which notable effects this herb may worthily be called 
Benedictus or Omnimorbia, that is a salve for everie sore, not known to Pnysitians of 
old time, but lately revealed by the speciall providence of Almigbtie God." — The Haven 
of Healthy by Thomas Cogan, Maister of Artes and Bacheler of Phusicke. Bond. ito. 
b. I. 1596. 



ACT V. 

(1) Scene I.— 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb.] 

In some curious observations attached to Tietro Aretino's book of "The Three Im- 
postors," M. Dc la Monnoie refers to the practice of suspending epitaphs on the hearses 
and monuments of important personages, as being common in the sixteenth century. 
" It is the custom with Catholics," he remarks, " to attach to some pillar or other place 
near to the tombs of deceased persons, and especially such as were of reputation, papers 
of funeral inscriptions. These inscriptions were, in fact, as they always ought to be, to 
the honour of the departed individual ; but as Aretino had been a notorious libertine, it 
is quite possible that after his interment some satirist hung the condemnatory epitaph 
pi v served by Morcri, on the door of St. Luke's church, where he was buried." The 
custom was still general in England when Shakespeare lived ; many fine and interesting 
examples of it existing in the old cathedral of St. Paul's, and other churches of London, 
down to the time of the Great Fire, in the form of pensile-tables of wood and metal, 
painted or engraved with poetical memorials, suspended against the columns and walls.* 
Among these may be particularized the well-known verses on Queen Elizabeth, 
beginning : — 

" Spaincs Rod, Rove* Ruine, Netherlands Reliefe ; " 

which appear to have been very generally displayed in the churches of the realm. 
^ There is another allusion to this graceful custom in the present Comedy, Act IV. 
»Sc. 1 : — 

u Maintain a mourning ostentation ; 
And, on your family's old monument, 
Hang mournful epitaphs." 

And Izaak Walton, in his "Life of Dr. Donne," supplies a curious illustration of it 



* See Slow, Trecver, and Dugdalc, 
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under the date of 1631. "The next day after his burial some one of the many lovers 
and admirers of his virtue and learning, writ this epitaph with a coal on the wall over 
his grave : — 

4 Header ! I am to let Thee know 
Donne's Body only lies below ; 
For, could the Earth his Soul comprise, 
Earth would be Micher than the Skies 



(2) Scene II. — / give thee' the bucklers."] This is an expression borrowed from 
Sword and Buckler play, and often adopted by our old writers, meaning, I yield myself 
vanquished. Thus, in P. Holland's translation of " Pliny's Natural History," B. x. 
Ch. xxi. : — " It goeth against his stomach (the cock's) to yeeld the gantlet and give the 
bucklers." 

Again, in Greene's Second Part of " Coney- Catching," 1592 : — " At this his master 
laught, and was glad for further advantage, to yield the bucklers to his prentice." 
And in Chapman's " Slay-Day," 1611 : — 

u And now I lay the bucklers at your feet." 
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ANCIENT BALLAD OF « LIGHT 0' LOVE." 

(See page 200.) 

From the original black-letter copy in the Library of George Daniel, Esq. 



tern proper htttk ia % tone of Sugbtie lok. 

Lea ve Lightie love Ladies for f care of yll name : 
And True love embrace ye, to purchase your fame. 

By force I am stred my fancie to write, 
Ingratitude willeth mee not to refraine : 
Then blame me not Ladies although I indite 
What lighty love now amongst you doth raigne. 
Your traces in places, in outward allurements 
Doth moove my endevour to be the more plaync ; 
Your nicyngs and ticings with sundrie procurements 
To publish your lightie love doth mee eonstrayne. 

Deceite is not daintie, it corns at eche dish, 
Fraude goes a fisshyng with frendly lookes, 
Throughe frendship is spoyled the seely poore fish, 
That hoover and shover upon your false hookes, 
"With bajght, you lay waight, to catch here and there, 
"Whiche causeth poore tissues their freedom e to lose : 
Then loute ye, and floute ye, wherby doth appere, 
Your lightie love Ladies, styU cloaked with glose. 

"With Dian so chaste, you sceme to compare, 
"When Hellens you bee, and hang on her trayne : 
Mee thinkes faitlifull Thisbies bee now very rare, 
Not one Cleopatra, I doubt doth rcniayne : 
You wincke, and you twincke, tyll Cupid have caught, 
And forceth through flames your Lovers to sue : 
Your lyghtie love Ladies, too deere they have bought, 
"When nothyng wyll moove you, their causes to rue. 

I speake not for spite, ne do I disdayne, 
Your beautie fayre Ladies, in any respect : 
But ones Ingratitude doth mee constrayne, 
A childe hurt with fire, the same to neglect : 
For proovyng in lovyng, I finde by good triall, 
"When Beautie had brought mee unto her becke : 
She staying, not waving, but made a deniall, 
And shewyng her lightie love, gave me the checke. 

Thus fraude for frendship, did lodge in her brest, 

Suchc arc most women, that when they espie, 

Their lovers inflamed with sorowes opprest, 

They stande then with Cupid against their replie. 

They taunte, and they vaunte, they smile when they vew, 

How Cupid had caught them under his trayne, 

But warned, discerned, the proofe is most true, 

That lightie love Ladies, amongst you doth reigne. 

It Beemes by your doynges, that Crossed doth scoole ye, 

Penelopes vertucs are cleane out of thought : 

Mee thinkes by your constantnesse, Heleyne doth rule ye, 

"Whiche, both Greece and Troy, to ruyne hath brought : 

No doubt, to tell out, your many fold e driftes, 

"Would shew you as constant, as is the Sea sande : 

To truste so unjust, that all is but slueftes, 

"With lightie love bearying your lovers in hande. 
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li' Altars wen: 1 lyvying whoso ryes were in rmmhi.T, 



For all his quieke eyes, their driftes to espie : 
Suche feates, with disceates, they dayly frequent, 
To conqucre Mennes mindes, their humours to fecde, 
That bouldly I may geve Arbittrement : 
Of this your lightie love, Ladies in deede. 

Ye men that are subject to Cupid his stroke, 
And therein seemcth to have your delight : 
Thinke when you see baight theres hidden a hooke, 
Whiche sure wyll have you, if that you do bight : 
Suche wilea, and suche guiles, by women are wrought, 
That halfe their mischiefes, men cannot prevent, 
"When they are most pleasant unto your thought, 
Then nothyng but liglitie love, is tlicir intent. 

Consider that poyson doth lurke often tyme 

In shape of sugre, to put some to payne : 

And favre wordes paynted, as Dames can desire, 

The olcle Proverbe saith doth make some fooles faine : 

Be wise and precise, take warning by mee, 

Trust not the Crocodile, least you do rue : 

To womens faire wordes, do never agree : 

For all is but lightie love, this is most tine. 

Ax exes so daintie, Example may bee, 

Whose lightie love caused young Iphis his woe, 

His true love was tryed by death, as you see, 

Her lightie love forced the knight therunto : 

For shame then refrayne you Ladies therefore, 

The Cloudes they doo vanish, and light doth appeare : 

You can not dissemble, nor hide it no more, 

Your love is but lightie love, this is most clearc. 

For Troylus tried the same over well, 

In lovyng his Ladie, as Fame doth reporte : 

And likewise Menander, as Stories doth tell, 

Who swam the salt Seas, to his love, to resorte : 

So true, that I rue, such lovers should lose 

Their labour in seekyng their Ladies unkinde : 

Whose love, thei did proove, as the Proverbe nowe goes 

Even very lightie love, lodgde in their minde. 

I touche no suche Ladies, as true love imbrace, 
But suche as to lightie love davlv applie : 
And none wyll be grieved, in this kinde of case, 
Save suche as are minded, true love to denie : 
Yet frendly and kindly, I shew you my minde, 
Favre Ladies I wish you, to use it no more, 
But say what you list, thus I have definde, 
That Ugh tie love Ladies, you ought to abhore. 

To trust womens wordes, in any respect, 
The danger by mee right well it is scene : 



The tryall whereof, moste pervllous beene : 
Pretendyng, the endyng, if I have offended, 
I crave of you Ladies an Answere againe : 
Amende, and whats said, shall soone be amended, 
If case that your lightie love, no longer do raync. 



Finis. By Leonard Gybson. Imprinted at London, in the upper end of Fleet lane, 
by Richard thones : and are to be solde at his shop joyning to the South-West Dore of 
Saint Paules Church. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



" The main plot in Much Ado about Nothing is the same witn the story of 
Ariodante and Ginevra, in Ariosto ; the secondary circumstances and develop- 
ment are no doubt very different. The mode in which the innocent Hero before 
the altar at the moment of the wedding, and in the presence of her family and 
many witnesses, is put to shame by a most degrading- charge, false indeed, yet 
clothed with every appearance of truth, is a grand piece of theatrical effect in 
the true and justifiable sense. The impression would have been too tragical 
had not Shakspeare carefully softened it, in order to prepare for a fortunate 
catastrophe. The discovery of the plot against Hero has been already partly 
made, though not by the persons interested; and the poet has contrived, by 
means of the blundering simplicity of a couple of constables and watchmen, to 
convert the arrest and the examination of the guilty individuals into scenes 
full of the most delightful amusement. There is also a second piece of 
theatrical effect not inferior to the first, where CI audio, now convinced of his 
error, and in obedience to the penance laid on his fault, thinking to give his 
hand to a relation of his injured bride, whom he supposes dead, discovers, on 
her unmasking, Hero herself. The extraordinary success of this play in 
Shakspeare's own day, and even since in England, is, however, to be ascribed 
more particularly to the parts of Benedick and Beatrice, two humorsome 
beings, who incessantly attack each other with all the resources of raillery. 
Avowedly rebels to love, they are both entangled in its net by a merry plot of 
their friends to make them believe that each is the object of the secret passion 
of the other. Some one or other, not over-stocked with penetration, has 
objected to the same artifice being twice used in entrapping them ; the drollery, 
however, lies in the very symmetry of the deception. Their friends attribute 
the whole effect to their own device, but the exclusive direction of their raillery 
against each other is in itself a proof of a growing inclination. Their witty 
vivacity does not even abandon them in the avowal of love ; and their behaviour 
only assumes a serious appearance for the purpose of defending the slandered 
Hero. This is exceedingly well imagined ; the lovers of jesting must fix a 
point beyond which they are not to indulge in their humour, if they would not 
be mistaken for buffoons by trade. 1 ' — Schlegel. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



PEELIMINAEY NOTICE. 

Tiie earliest version of this comedy we possess is that of the folio, 1623. 
If a prior edition were ever printed, a co2>y of it would be inestimably 
valuable ; for of all the plays of Shakespeare this appears to have suffered 
most from the negligence of transcribers and compositors. Malone, in 
his latest chronological arrangement, upon a supposed allusion to the 
fanaticism of the Puritans, dates its production in 1606; but there need 
be little hesitation in believing that it was one of the author's youthful 
Inductions, and most probably the piece indicated by Meres, in his 
"Palladis Tamia," 1598, as "Love Labors Wonne; " that it was intended 
as a counter-play to 4 'Love's Labour 's Lost," and was originally intituled 
4 4 Love's Labour's Won; or, All 's Well that Ends Well." 

The fable is derived from the story of "Giletta of Narbona," foiToing 
the ninth novel of the third day in Boccaccio's "Decamerone," a transla- 
tion of which is given in the first volume of Painter's ' * Palace of Plea- 
sure," quarto, 1566; where the argument is thus set forth: — "Giletta, a 
phisician's daughter of Narbon, healed the Frenche Kyng of a fistula, for 
reward wherof she demaunded Beltramo counte of Eossigniole to 
husband. The counte beyng maried againste his will, for despite fled to 
Florence and loved an other. Giletta his wife, by pollicie founde meanes 
to lye with her husbande in place of his lover, and was begotten with 
child of two soonnes; whiche knowen to her husbande, he received her 
againe and afterwards she lived in greate honor and felicitie." In the 
leading incidents Shakespeare has closely adhered to the story ; but the 
characters of the Countess, Parolles, the Clown, and Lafeu, as well as all 
the circumstances of the secondary plot, sprang from the inexhaustible 
resources of his own mind. 

" All's well that ends well," is an English proverbial saying of great 
antiquity. It was used in a slightly varied form during the celebrated 
rebellion of Jack Straw, by one of the insurgents, in a speech recorded in 
the chronicle of Henry de Knyghton; — " Jak Carter prayeth you alle that 
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ye make a gode end of that ye have begunne, and doth wele aye better 
and better, for atte the evyn men hereth the da}% for if the ende be ivele, 
thanne is al tvele." And, in Ful well's il Ars Adulandi" 1579, to this 
passage in the text: — "Wherefore, gentle Maister Philodoxus, I bid you 
adew with this motion or caveat; Hesjnce Finem;" the marginal note says, 
"All is Well that Endes Well." 



Utrsflns Represented 



King of France. 
Duke op Florence. 
Bertram, Count of Rousillon. 
Lafeu,* an old Lord. 
Parolles,* a follower 0/ Bertram. 

Divers young French Lords, who serve 
with Bertram in the Florentine war. 
Steward, \ 

Clown ( Servants to the Countess of 

9 1 Kousillon. 
A Page, J 



Countess of Rousillon, Mother to 
Bertram. 

Helena, a gentlewoman protected by the 
Countess. 

An old Widow of Florence. 

Diana, daughter to the Widow. 

Violenta, ) Neighbours and friends to the 
Mariana, J Widow. 

Lords, attending on the King; Officers, 
Soldiers, &c, French and Florentine. 



SCENE,— Tartly in France mid partly in Tuscany. 



* According to Steevens, we should write Lcfcu and Paroles. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. — Rousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Beetro:, the Countess of Rousillon, Helena, and Lafeu, 

all in blade 

Count. In delivering my son from me, I bury a second husband. 

Ber. And I, in going, madam, weep o'er my father's death anew: 
but I must attend his majesty's command, to whom I am now in 
ward, (l) evermore in subjection. 

Laf, You shall find of the king a husband, madam ; — you, sir, a 
father. _ He that so generally is at all times good, must of necessity 
hold his virtue to you, whose worthiness would stir it up where it 
wanted, rather than lack it where there is such abundance. 

Count. What hope is there of his majesty's amendment? 

Laf. He hath abandoned his physicians, madam ; under whose 
practices he hath persecuted time with hope; and finds no other 
advantage in the process, but only the losing of hope by time. 

Count. This young gentlewoman had a father, (0, that had! how 
sad a passage 't is !) whose skill was almost as great as his honesty; 
had it stretched so far, would have made nature immortal, and death 
should have play for lack of work. 3 Would, for the king's sake, he 
were living ! I think it would be the death of the king's disease. 

Laf. How called you the man you speak of, madam ? 

Count. He was famous, sir, in his profession, and it was his great 
right to be so ; Gerard de Narbon. 

Laf. He was excellent, indeed, madam ; the king very lately spoke 
of him, admiringly, and mourningly: he was skilful enough to have 
lived still, if knowledge could be set up against mortality. 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king languishes of ? 

Laf. A fistula, b my lord. 

Ber. I heard not of it before. 

Laf. I would it were not notorious. — Was this gentlewoman the 
daughter of Gerard de Narbon ? 

Count. His sole child, my lord, and bequeathed to my overlook- 
ing. I have those hopes of her good, that her education promises ; 
her dispositions she inherits, 0 which makes fair gifts fairer; for 

a Whose skill was almost as great as his honesty; had it stretched so far, would have 
made nature immortal, &c] Mr. ColUer's annotator modernizes this passage, and 
reads, " whose skill, almost as great as his honesty, had it stretched so far, would,* 1 &c. ; 
hut the original is quite as intelligible, and far more Shakespearian than the proposed 
reformation, 

b A fistula, my lord,] In Painter's version of Boccaccio's story, the king's disorder is 
said to have been " a swellyng upon his breast, whiche, by reason of ill cure, was 
growen to a fistula 11 &c. 

c Her dispositions she inherits, &c] There is scarcely a passage of importance in the 
earlier scenes of this comedy the meaning of which is not destroyed or impaired by some 
scandalous textual error. In the present instance some expression implying chaste or 
pure, before "dispositions" appears to have been omitted. Perhaps we should read, 
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[ACT I. 



where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, their commenda- 
tions go with pity, they are virtues and traitors too ; in her they are 
the better for their simpleness ; she derives her honesty, and achieves 
her goodness. 

Laf. Your commendations, madam, get from her, tears. 

Count. 'Tis the best brine a maiden can season her praise in. 
The remembrance of her father never approaches her heart, but the 
tyranny of her sorrows takes all livelihood from her cheek. No more 
of this, Helena, go to, — no more ; lest it be rather thought you affect 
a sorrow, than to have. a 

Hel. I do affect a sorrow, indeed, but I have it too. 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead; excessive 
grief the enemy to the living. 

Hel. If the living be enemy to the grief, the excess makes it soon 
mortal. b 

Ber. Madam, I desire your holy wishes. 
Laf. How understand we that ? 

Count. Be thou blest, Bertram ! and succeed thy father 
In manners, as in shape ; thy blood, and virtue, 
Contend for empire in thee ; and thy goodness, 
Share with thy birth-right. Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power, than use ; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for silence, 
But never tax'd for speech. What heaven more will, 
That thee may furnish, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head ! Farewell. — My lord, 
'T is an unseason'd courtier ; good my lord, 
Advise him. 

Laf. He cannot want the best 

That shall attend his love. 

Count. Heaven bless him ! — Farewell, Bertram. [Exit Countess. 

Ber. The best wishes, that can be forged in your thoughts, [To 
Helena.] be servants to you ! Be comfortable to my mother, your 
mistress, and make much of her. 

Laf. Farewell, pretty lady: you must hold the credit of your 
father. [Exeunt Bertram and Lafeu. 

Hel. 0, were that all ! — I think not on my father, 
And these great tears grace his remembrance more 
Than those I shed for him. What was he like ? 

" The honesty o/hcr dispositions she inherits;" — honesty being understood in the sense 
uf chastity, ;is in the List clause of the passage — 44 she derives her honesty, and achieves 
her goodness;" which we apprehend to signify, " she is chaste by temperament, and 
good by the practice of benevolence." 

* Lest it be rather thought, &c] The meaning here is sufficiently obvious; and, 
though the construction of the sentence appear to us somewhat strange and harsh, it was 
by no means peculiar to Shakespeare. 

b If the living be enemy to the qricf the excess makes it soon mortal.] In the old 
copy this speech is assigned to the Countess. Tieck first suggested that it belongs to 
Helena; and that he is right is almost proved by Lafeu's rejoinder — "How understand 
we that?" 

c And these great tears qrace his remembrance more 

Then those I shed for him.'] 
This is interpreted to mean, that her u great tenra," being attributed to grief for 
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I have forgot him : my imagination 

Carries no favour in 't, but Bertram's. 

I am undone ; there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. 'T were all one, 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it, he is so above me : 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself : 

The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 

Must die for love. 'T was pretty, though a plague, 

To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart's table ; a heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his sweet favour : 

But now he 's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 

Must sanctify his relics. Who comes here ? 

One that goes with him : I love him for his sake ; 

And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward ; 

Yet these fix'd evils sit so fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue's steely bones 

Look bleak i' the cold wind : withal, full oft we see 

Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. Save you, fair queen. 
Hel. And you, monarch. 11 
Par. No. 
Hel. And no. 

Par. Are you meditating on virginity ? 

Hel. Ay. You have some stain c of soldier in you ; let me ask you 
a question: Man is enemy to virginity; how may we barricado it 
against him ? 

Par. Keep him out. 

Hel. But he assails ; and our virginity, though valiant in the de- 
fence, yet is weak : unfold to us some warlike resistance. 



the loss of her father, do his memory more grace than those she truly shed for him; 
but some defect in the text may be suspected ; such a meaning is very tame and un- 
satisfying. 

■ In oar heart's table;] Table is used here in the sense of panel, or surface, on which 
a picture was painted. So, in "King John," Act II. Sc. 2 : — 

" Drawn in the nattering table of her eye ! n 

b And you, monarch.] This is conceived to be an allusion to the fantastic Italian, 
styled Monareho ; of whom an account will be found in note (1), p. 144, Vol. I. It is 
perhaps only another example of that species of repartee before noticed in "The 
Merchant of Venice," Act II. Sc. 9 : — 

ik Mes. Where is my lady ? 
Por. Here ; what would my lord ?" 

See note ('■>), p. 579, Vol. I. 
c Some stain — ] Some tinct, some mark. 
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Par. There is none ; man, sitting down before yon, will undermine 
you, and blow you up. 

Hel. Bless our poor virginity from underminers, and blowers np ! 
— Is there no military policy, how virgins might blow up men ? 

Par. Virginity, being blown down, man will quicldier be blown 
up : many, in blowing him down again, with the breach yourselves 
made, you lose your city. It is not politic in the commonwealth of 
nature, to preserve virginity. Loss of virginity is rational increase ; 
and there was never virgin got,* till virginity was first lost. That, 
you were made of, is metal to make virgins. Virginity, by being 
once lost, may be ten times found ; by being ever kept, it is ever lost : 
't is too cold a companion : away with it. 

Hel. I will stand for 't a little, though therefore I die a virgin. 

Par. There's little can be said in't; 'tis against the rule 01 
nature. To speak on the part of virginity, is to accuse your mothers ; 
which is most infallible disobedience. He, that hangs himself, is a 
virgin : virginity rnurders itself ; and should be buried in highways, 
out of all sanctified limit, as a desperate offendress against nature. 
Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheese ; consumes itself to the 
very paring, and so dies with feeding his own stomach. Besides, 
virginity is peevish, proud, idle, made of self-love, which is the most 
inhibited 21 sin in the canon. Keep it not; you cannot choose but 
lose by 't : out with 't : within ten year it will make itself ten, b which , 
is a goodly increase ; and the principal itself not much the worse. 
Away with 't. 

Hel. How might one do, sir, to lose it to her own liking ? 

Par. Let me see. Marry, ill, to like him that ne'er it likes. 'T is 
a commodity will lose the gloss with lying ; the longer kept, the less 
worth: off with't, while 'tis vendible: answer the time of request. 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fashion ; richly 
suited, but unsuitable: just like the brooch and the toothpick, 
which wear not now. Your date is better in your pie and your 
porridge, than in your cheek : and your virginity, your old virginity, 
is like one of our French withered pears; it looks ill, it eats drily; 
many, 't is a withered pear ; it was formerly better, marry, yet, c 't is 
a withered pear : will you any thing with it ? 

Hel. Not my virginity yet. 
There shall your master have a thousand lovcs, d 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 
A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 

(*) First folio, goc. 
* Inhibited sin—] Forbidden, prohibited. 

b Within ten year it will make itself ten,— -] The folio reads, u make it sclfe 

two,' &o. The alteration of "two" to "ten," which was first made by Hanmer, is 
countenanced by a previous observation of the speaker—" Virginity, by being once lost, 
may he ten times found." 

« It was formerly better, marry, yet, f t is a withered pear ;] This is a notable instance 

of "t/ct " being used in the sense of now. See note p. 485, Vol. I. 

d There shall your master have a thousand loves,—] Something is evidently wanting 
here: this rhapsody having no connexion with what precedes it. Hanmer remedies 
the defect by making Helena say, " You're for the court but the deficiency is more 
probably in Parolles' speed), where the words " We are for the court " may have been 
omitted by the compositor. 
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A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear ; 
His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, 
His faith, his sweet disaster ; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms, 

That blinking Cupid gossips. Now shall he 

I know not what he shall : — God send him well ! — 
The court 's a learning-place ; — and he is one 

Pak. What one, i' faith ? 

Hel. That I wish well. — 'T is pity 

Par. What 's pity ? 

Hel. That wishing well had not a body in 't, 
Which might be felt : that we, the poorer born, 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes, 
Might with effects of them follow our friends, 
And show what we alone must think ; which never 
Returns us thanks. 

Enter a Page. 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. [Exit Page. 

Par. Little Helen, farewell : if I can remember thee, I will think 
of thee at court. 

Hel. Monsieur Parolles, you were born under a charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars, L 

Hel. I especially think under Mars. 

Par. Why under Mars ? 

Hel. The wars have so kept you under, that you must needs be 
bom under Mars. 

Par. When he was predominant. 

Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, rather. 

Par. Why think you so ? 

Hel. You go so much backward, when you fight. 
Par. That 's for advantage. 

Hel. So is running away, when fear proposes the safety : but the 
composition, that your valour and fear makes in you, is a virtue of 
a good wing, and I like the wear well. 

Par. I am so full of businesses, I cannot answer thee acutely : I 
will return perfect courtier ; in the which, my instruction shall serve 
to naturalize thee, so thou wilt be capable of a courtier's counsel, and 
understand what advice shall thrust upon thee ; else thou diest in 
thine unthankfulness, and thine ignorance makes thee away ; fare- 
well. When thou hast leisure, say thy prayers ; when thou hast none, 
remember thy friends : get thee a good husband, and use him as he 
uses thee : so farewell. \JExit 

Hel. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky 
Gives us free scope ; only, doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 
What power is it, which mounts my love so high ; 
That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye ? 

VOL. II. R 
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The mightiest space a in fortune, nature brings 

To join like likes, and kiss like native things. 

Impossible be strange attempts, to those 

That weigh their pains in sense ; and do suppose, 

What hath been cannot be. b Who ever strove 

To show her merit, that did miss her love ? 

The king's disease — my project may deceive me, 

But my intents are fix'd, and will not leave me. [Exit 

SCENE IL— Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 

Flourish of comets. Enter the King of France, with letters; Lords 
and others attending. 

King. The Florentines and Senoys are by the ears ; 
Have fought with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving war. 

1 Lord. c So 't is reported, sir. 

King. Nay, 't is most credible ; we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our cousin Austria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For speedy aid ; wherein our clearest friend 
Prejudicates the business, and would seem 
To have us make denial. 

1 Lord. His love and wisdom, 
Approv'd so to your majesty, may plead 

For amplest credence. 

King. He hath arm'd our answer, 

And Florence is denied before he comes : 
Yet, for our gentlemen that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either part. 

2 Lord. It may well serve 
A nursery to our gentry, who are sick 

For breathing and exploit. 

King. What 's he comes here ? 

■ The mightiest space in fortune, nature brings 

To join like likes, and kiss like native things.] 

It would improve both the sense and metre were we to read, — 

" The iviiVst apart in fortune," &c. 
Mightiest spaee is dearly one of the swarm of typographical blemishes by which the old 
text of this comedy is disfigured. 

b What hath been cannot heJ] The very opposite of what the speaker intended to 
express ! Mason, therefore, proposed — 

u What ha 'n't been, cannot be ;" 
and Hanmer substituted — 

" What hath not been, can't be." 

We suspect the error arose from the transcriber mistaking u'ath, the old contraction of 
ne hath, hath not, fur hath ; and that we should read, — 
" What n'ath been cannot be." 

c 1 Lord.] The folio distinguishes the two Lords who speak, as " 1 Lord and 2 
Lord JE." 
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jEWer Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

1 Lord. It is the count Rousillon, my good lord, 
Young Bertram, 

King. Youth, thou bear'st thy father's face ; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 
Hath well composed thee. Thy father's moral parts 
May'st thou inherit too ! Welcome to Paris. 

Ber. My thanks and duty are your majesty's. 

King. I would I had that corporal soundness now, 
As when thy father, and myself, in friendship 
First tried our soldiership ! He did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the bravest : he lasted long ; 
But on us both did haggish age steal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father : in his youth 
He had the wit, which I can well observe 
To-day in our young lords ; but they may jest, 
Till their own scorn return to them unnoted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 
So like a courtier : contempt nor bitterness 
Were in his pride, or sharpness ; a if they were, 
His equal had awak'd them ; and his honour, 
Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him speak, and, at this time, 
His tongue obey'd his b hand. Who were below him 
He us'd as creatures of another place ; 
And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, 
In their poor praise he humbled : c such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times ; 
Which, follow'd well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward. 

'Ber. His good remembrance, sir, 

Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb ; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal speech. 

King. Would I were with him ! He would always say, 
(Methinks, I hear him now : his plausive words 

a contempt nor bitterness 

Were in his pride, or sharpness ;] 

Capell, with some plausibility, reads, — 

" no contempt nor bitterness 

Were in him, pride or sharpness." 
b His tongue obetfd his hand :1 His hand for Us hand. The latter vocable had hardly 
come into use at the time when this play was written. See note ( c ), p. 680, Vol. I. 
c Making them proud of his humility, 

In their poor praise he humbled :] 
A very Blight alteration would lessen the ambiguity of this passage. We should, per- 
haps, read, — . 9 , 

"In their poor praise be- humbled. 
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He scatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 

To grow there, and to bear,) — Let me not live, 

This his good melancholy oft began, 

On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, 

When it was out,** — let me not live, quoth he, 

After my flame lacks oil, to be the siiuff 

Of younger spirits, whose aj)prehensive senses 

Alt but new things disdain; whose judgments are 

Mere fathers of their garments; whose constancies 

Expire before their fashions. This he wish'd: 

I, after him, do after him wish too, 
Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 
To give some labourers room. 

2 Lord. You are lov'd, sir : 

They, that least lend it you, shall lack you first. 

King. I fill a place, I know 't. — How long is 't, count, 
Since the physician at your father's died ? 
He was much fam'd. . 

Ber. Some six months since, my lord. 

King. If he were living, I would try him yet ; — 
Lend me an arm ; — the rest have worn me out 
With several b applications : — nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure. Welcome, count ; 
My son 's no dearer. 

Ber. Thank your majesty. [Exeunt. Flourish. 

SCENE III. — Eousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess, Steward, and Clown. (2) 

Count. I will now hear : what say you of this gentlewoman ? 

Stew. Madam, the care I have had to even c your content, I wish 
might be found in the calendar of my past endeavours: for then 
we wound our modesty, and make foul the clearness of our de- 
servings, when of ourselves we publish them. 

Count. What does this knave here ? Get you gone, sirrah : the 
complaints, I have heard of you, I do not all believe ; 'tis my slow- 
ness, that I do not : for I know you lack not folly to commit them, 
and have ability enough to make such knaveries yours. 

Clo. 'T is not unknown to you, madam, I am a poor fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 

Clo. No, madam, 't is not so well, that I am poor, though many of 

* When it was out,—] When what was out ? The commentators are mute. Does 
not the whole tenor of the context tend to show that it is a misprint of wit ? With this 
simple change, and supposing the ordinary distribution of the lines to be correct, the 
purport would be, "Often towards the end of some spiritual disport, when wit was 
exhausted, he would say/ ' &c. 

t» With several applications:—'] Manifold applications. 

, c To even your content,—] Even is used here, seemingly, as in Act II. Sc. 1 " But 
will you make it even?"— in the sense of keep pace with, strike a balance with, 
equate, &c. 
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the rich are damned : but, if I may have your ladyship's good-will to 
go to the world, a Isbel the woman and I * will do as we may. 

Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? 

Clo. I do beg your good-will in this case. 

Count. In what case ? 

Clo. In Isbel's case, and mine own. Service is no heritage : and, 
I think, I shall never have the blessing of God, till I have issue o* 
my body ; for, they say, barns are blessings. 

Count. Tell me thy reason why thou wilt marry. 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it : I am driven on by the 
flesh ; and he must needs go, that the devil drives. 

Count. Is this all your worship's reason ? 

Clo. 'Faith, madam, I have other, holy reasons, such as they are. 
Count. May the world know them ? 

Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, as you and all flesh 
and blood are ; and, indeed, I do marry, that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, sooner than thy wickedness. 

Clo. I am out o' friends, madam ; and I hope to have friends for 
my wife's sake. 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

Clo. You are shallow, madam, in great friends ; b for the knaves 
come to do that for me, which I am a-weary of. He, that ears my 
land, spares my team, and gives me leave to inn the crop : if I be his 
cuckold, he 's my drudge. He, that comforts my wife, is the cherisher 
of my flesh and blood ; he, that cherishes my flesh and blood, loves 
my flesh and blood ; he, that loves my flesh and blood, is my friend ; 
ergo, he that kisses my wife, is my friend. If men could be contented 
to be what they are, there were no fear in marriage : for young Char- 
bon the puritan, and old Poysam c the papist, howsome'er their hearts 
are severed in religion, their heads are both one, they may jowl horns 
together, like any deer i' the herd. 

Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouthed and calumnious knave ? 

Clo. A prophet (3) I, madam ; and I speak the truth the next way ; d 

For I the ballad will repeat, 

Wliich men full true shall find; 
Tour marriage comes by destiny, 

Your cuckoo sings by kind.* 

(*) First folio, we. 
* To go to the world,—] That is, to be married. See note ( c ), p. 182. 
b You are shallow, madam, in great friends ;] This is usually read, " You are shallow, 
madam; e'en great friends;" and the instances, both in these plays and in contempo- 
raneous books, of in being misprinted for e'en, suggests the probability of a like error 
here ; but the meaning may be, " You are shallow in the uses of great friends." 

c Young Charbon the puritan, and old Poysam the papist, — ] Malone suggested that 
the original word was Poisson; an allusion to the practice of eating fish on fast-days, as 
Charbon might be to the fiery zeal of the puritans, 
d The next way :] The nearest way. 
c Your marriage comes by destiny, 

Your cuckoo sings by kind.] 
A new version of an old proverb. So, in " Grange's Garden," quarto, 1577 
1 ' Content yourselfe as well as I, 
Let reason rule your minde ; 
As cuckoldes come by destinie, 
So cuckowes sing by kinde." 
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Count. Get you gone, sir, I 'II talk with you more anon. 
Stew. May it please you, madam, that he bid Helen come to you ; 
of her I am to speak. 

Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would speak with her ; 
Helen I mean. 
Clo. [Singing.] 

Was this fair face the cause, quoth site, 

Wluj tlie Grecians sacked Troy? 
Fond done, done fond, 

Was this Icing Priam's joy.* 
With that she sighed as she stood, 
With tlutt she sighed as she stood. 

And gave this sentence then; 
Among nine had if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
There 9 s get one good in ten. 

Count. What, one good in ten ? you corrupt the song, sirrah. 

Clo. One good woman in ten, madam ; which is a purifying o' the 
song. (4). Would God would serve the world so all the year ! we 'd 
find no fault with the tithe-woman, if I were the parson : one in ten, 
quoth a' ! an we might have a good woman born but 'fore* eveiy 
blazing star, or at an earthquake, 't would mend the lottery well ; a 
man may draw his heart out, ere 'a pluck one. 

Count. You '11 be gone, sir knave, and do as I command you. 

Clo. That man should be at woman's command, and yet no hurt 
done ! — Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt ; it 
will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a big 
heart.(5) — I am going, forsooth ; the business is for Helen to come 
hither. [Exit Clown. 

Count. Well, now. 

Stew. I know, madam, you love your gentlewoman entirely. 

Count. 'Faith, I do : her father bequeathed her to me ; and she 
herself, without other advantage, may lawfully make title to as much 
love as she finds ; there is more owing her than is paid ; and more 
shall be paid her, than she 11 demand. 

Stew. Madam, I was very late more near her than, I think, she 
wished me: alone she was, and did communicate to herself, her 
own words to her own ears ; she thought, I dare vow for her, they 
touched not any stranger sense. Her matter was, she loved your 
son : Fortune, she said, was no goddess, that had put such difference 
betwixt their two estates ; Love, no god, that would not extend his 
might, only where qualities were level; Diana, no b queen of virgins, 

(*) First folio, ore. 

\ W« s f a "' f a <* the cause, quoth she,—'] This is, perhaps, a snatch of some 
antique ballad, which the fool craftily corrupts, to intimate, in the enigmatical manner 
of his calling, that he was not altogether ignorant of the subject which his mistress and 
her steward had met to speak about. 

»> Diana, no queen of virgins,—} The old text has only "Quecne of Virgins;" the 
two words prefixed by Theobald, are probably as near to the original as can be 
supplied. 
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that would suffer her poor knight surprised,* 1 without rescue, in the 
first assault, or ransome afterward. This she delivered in the most 
bitter touch of sorrow, that e'er I heard virgin exclaim in : which I 
held my duty, speedily to acquaint you withal ; sithence, in the loss 
that may happen, it concerns you something to know it. 

Count. You have discharged this honestly ; keep it to yourself : 
many likelihoods informed me of this before, which hung so tottering 
in the balance, that I could neither believe nor misdoubt. 'Pray 
you, leave me : stall this in your bosom, and I thank you for your 
honest care : I will speak with you further anon. [Exit Steward. 

Count. Even so it was with me, when I was young : 

If we are nature's, these are ours ; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong : 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born ; 
It is the show and seal of nature's truth, 
Where love's strong passion is impress'd in youth : 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults ; — or them we thought then b none. 

En ter Helena. 

Her eye is sick on 't ; I observe her now. 

Hel. What is your pleasure, madam ? 

Count. You know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 

Hel, Mine honourable mistress. 

Count. Nay, a mother ; 

Why not a mother ? when I said, a mother, 
Methought }^ou saw a serpent : what 's in mother, 
That you start at it ? I say, I am your mother ; 
And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mine. 'T is often seen, 
Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 
A native slip to us from foreign seeds : 
You ne'er oppress'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I express to you a mother's care : — 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood, 
To say, I am thy mother ? What 's the matter, 
That this distemper'd messenger of wet, 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ? 
Why ? that you are my daughter ? 

Hel. That I am not. 

Count. I say, I am your mother. 

Hel, Pardon, madam ; 

The count Rousillon cannot be my brother : 

a That would suffer her poor knight surprised,—] This is the lection of the old text, 
and the phraseology of the poet's age. Theobald inserted the words to be, reading,— 

that would suffer her poor knight to be surprised,'* and he has been followed by every 
subsequent editor. 

b Or them ice thought then none.'] The old copy reads, — 

" Or then we thought them none." 

For the transposition of them and then, I am responsible. 
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I am from humble, he from honoured name ; 
No note upon my parents, his, all noble : 
My master, my dear lord he is : and I 
His servant live, and will his vassal die : 
He must not be my brother. 

Count. Nor I your mother ? 

Hel. You are my mother, madam ; would you were 
(So that my lord, your son, were not my brother,) 
Indeed my mother ! — or were you both our mothers, 
I care no more for, a than I do for heaven, 
So I were not his sister : can't no other, 
But, I your daughter, he must be my brother ? 

Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law ; 
God shield, you mean it not ! daughter, and mother, 
So strive upon your pulse : what, pale again ? 
My fear hath catch'd your fondness : now I see 
The mystery of your loneliness,* and find 
Your salt tears' head. Now to all sense 't is gross, b 
You love my son ; invention is asham'd, 
Against the proclamation of thy passion, 
To say, thou dost not : therefore tell me true ; 
But tell me then, 't is so : — for, look, thy cheeks 
Confess it, th' one to th' other :f and thine eyes 
See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours, 
That in their kind they speak it : only sin 
And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, 
That truth should be suspected. Speak, is 't so ? 
If it be so, you have wound a goodly clue ; 
If it be not, forswear 't : howe'er, I charge thee, 
As heaven shall work in me for thine avail, 
To tell me truly. 

Hel. Good madam, pardon me ! 

Count. Do you love my son ? 

Hel. Your pardon, noble mistress ! 

Count. Love you my son ? 

Hel. Do not you love him, madam ? 

Count. Go not about ; my love hath in 't a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note : come, come, disclose 
The state of your affection, for your passions 
Have to the full appeach'd. 

Hel. Then, I confess, 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I love your son : — 

My friends were poor, but honest ; so 's my love : 

(*) First folio, lonclinesse. (f) First folio, 7 on tooth to th* other. 

• I care no more for,—] 11 There is a designed ambiguity : ' I care no more for/ is 1 1 
care as much for* "—Farmer. It would somewhat lessen the perplexity of this 
difficult passage, if we suppose the present line to be spoken aside ; but, in truth, the 
text throughout the speech is palpably corrupt. 

t> Gross,—] That is, palpable. 
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Be not offended, for it hurts not him, 

That he is lov'd of me ; I follow him not 

By any token of presumptuous suit, 

Nor would I have him, till I do deserve him ; 

Yet never know how that desert should be. 

I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 

Yet, in this captious a and intenible* sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to lose still : thus, Indian-like, 

Religious in mine error, I adore 

The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 

But knows of him no more. My dearest madam, 

Let not your hate encounter with my love, 

For loving where you do : but, if yourself, 

Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 

Did ever, in so true a flame of liking, 

Wish chastely, and love dearly, that your Dian 

Was both herself and Love ; 0 then, give pity 

To her, whose state is such that cannot choose, 

But lend and give where she is sure to lose ; 

That seeks not to find that her search implies, 

But, riddle-like, lives sweetly where she dies. 

Count. Had you not lately an intent, speak truly, 
To go to Paris ? 

Hel. Madam, I had. 

Count. Wherefore ? tell true. 

Hel. I will tell truth ; by grace itself, I swear. 
You know, my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects, (6) such as his reading, 
And manifest experience, had collected 
For general sovereignty ; and that he will'd me 
In heedfullest reservation to bestow them, 
As notes, whose faculties inclusive were, 
More than they were in note : amongst the rest, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, set down, 
To cure the desperate languishings, whereof 
The king is render'd lost. 

Count. This was your motive 

For Paris, was it ? speak. 

Hel. My lord your son made me to think of this ; 
Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had, from the conversation of my thoughts, 
Haply been absent then. 

Count. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your supposed aid, 
He would receive it ? He and his physicians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help him, 

(*) First folio, intcmible. 

* TJds captious and intenible siere,—] We incline to believe, with Fanner, that 
captious here is only a contraction of capacious. 
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They, that they cannot help. How shall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Embowell'd of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itself? 

Hel. There 's something hints, a 

More than my father's skill, which was the greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 

By the luckiest stars in heaven : and, would your honour 
But give me leave to try success, b I 'd venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace's cure, 
By such a day, and* hour. 

Count. Dost thou believe 't ? 

Hel. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my leave, and love, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 
To those of mine in court ; I '11 stay at home, 
And pray God's blessing into c thy attempt : 
Be gone to-morrow ; and be sure of this, 

What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss. [Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 

Flourish. Enter King, with divers j/oung Lords, taking leave for the 
Florentine war ; Bertram, Parolles, and Attendants. 

King. Farewell, young lords, d these warlike principles 
Do not throw from you : — and you, my lords, farewell : — 
Share the advice betwixt you ; if both gain all, 
The gift doth stretch itself as 't is receiv'd, 
And is enough for both. 

1 Lord. 'T is our hope, sir, 

After well-entered soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

(*) First folio, an. 

ft There 's something hints, — ] The old copy has " in 't" Hanmer made the obvious 
correction. 

h To try success,—] Sueeess here means the consequence, the issue. So in 4 1 Much 
Ado about Nothing," Act IV. Sc. 1 :— 

" And doubt not but success 

Will fashion the event," &c. 
41 In this sense," as Johnson remarks, u sucresso is emploved in Italian." 

c Into — ] Into or unto were often used indiscriminately by the old writers. 

d Farewell young lords,—] Thus the old copy. Many of the modem editors read, 
"Farewell, young lord" supposing there are only two French lords about to serve in 
Italy; but this is an error. There are " divers" young noblemen taking leave, and to 
these the king first addresses himself; he then turns to the two lords who are the 
spokesmen in the scene, and bids them share in the advice just given to their young 
companions. 
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King. No, no, it cannot be, and yet my heart 
Will not confess he owes the malady 
That doth my life besiege. Farewell, young* lords ; 
Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy (l) 
(Those 'bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy) see that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it ; when 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what you seek, 
That fame may cry you loud : I say, farewell. 

2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve your majesty ! 

King. Those girls of Italy, take heed of them ; 
They say, our French lack language to deny, 
If they demand ; beware of being captives, 
Before you serve. 

Both. Our hearts receive your warnings. 

King. Farewell. — Come hither to me. [The Kix<; retires to a couch. 

1 Lord. 0 my sweet lord, that you will stay behind us ! 
Par. 'T is not his fault, the spark. 

2 Lord. 0, 't is brave wars ! 
Par. Most admirable ; I have seen those wars. 

Ber. I am commanded here, and kept a coil with, 
Too young, and the next year, and V is too early. 

Par. An thy mind stand to 't, boy, steal away bravely. 

Ber. I shall stay here the fore-horse to a smock, a 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 
Till honour be bought up, and no sword worn, 
But one to dance with ! (2) By heaven, I '11 steal away. 

1 Lord. There 's honour in the theft. 

Par. Commit it, count. 

2 Lord. I am your accessary ; and so farewell. 

Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body. b 

1 Lord. Farewell, captain. 

2 Lord. Sweet monsieur Parolles ! 

Par. Noble heroes, my sword and yours are kin. Good sparks 
and lustrous, a word, good metals. You shall find in the regiment 
of the Spinii, one captain Spurio, with his cicatrice,* an emblem of 
war, here on his sinister cheek ; it was this very sword entrenched it : 
say to him, I live ; and observe his reports for me. 

2 Lord. We shall, noble captain. 

Par. Mars dote on you for his novices ! [Exeunt Lords.] Wliat 
will youf do? 

Ber. Stay : the king 

Par. Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble lords ; you have 

(*) First folio, his cicatrice with. (t) Old text, ye* 

a The fore-horse to a smock, — ] The fore-horse of a team was gaily ornamented with 
tufts, and ribbons, and bells. Bertram complains that, bedizened like one of these 
animals, he will have to squire ladies at the court, instead of achieving honour in the 
wars. 

b Our parting is a tortured body.] As is understood : — 

" Our parting is as a tortured body." 
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restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu : be more 
expressive to them ; for they wear themselves in the cap of the time ; 
there, do muster true gait, eat, speak, and move under the influence 
of the most received star ; and though the devil lead the measure, 
such are to be followed : after them, and take a more dilated farewell. 
Ber. And I will do so. 

Par. Worthy fellows ; and like to prove most sinewy sword-men. 

\_Exmnt Bertram and Paholles. 

Enter Lafetj. 

Laf. Pardon, my lord, \_Kneeling.~] for me and for my tidings. 
King. I '11 sue a thee to stand up. 

Laf. Then here 's a man stands, that has brought his pardon. 
I would you had kneel'd, my lord, to ask me mercy ; 
And that, at my bidding, you could so stand up. 

King. I would I had ; so I had broke thy pate, 
And ask'd thee mercy for 't. 

Laf. Good faith, across : b but, my good lord, 'tis thus ; 
Will you be cur'd of your infirmity ? 

King. No. 

Laf. 0, will you eat no grapes, my royal fox ? 
Yes, but you will, my noble grapes, c an if 
My royal fox could reach them : I have seen a medicine, 
That 's able to breathe life into a stone, 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, 3 
With sprightly fire and motion ; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise king Pepin, nay, 
To give great Charlemaine a pen in 's hand, 
And write to her a love-line. 

King. What her is this ? 

a I'll sue thee to stand up.] The old copy reads, "I'll see thee/' &c. AVhcn any 
one kneels to a sovereign, it is to ask permission to stand in his presence. Thus, in 
"Richard 11." Act Y. Sc. 3, Bolingbroke says— 

" Good aunt, stand up ;" 

to which she answers,— 

'* I do not sue to stand'* 

Upon Lafeu prostrating himself, the afflicted king, mindful of his own debility, remarks,— 
" Instead of your begging permission of me to rise, I'll sue thee for the same grace;" — 
Lafeu immediately responds, — 

"I would you had kneel'd, my lord," &c. 

b Good faith, across:] Across, in reference to the sports of chivalry, in which, to 
break a spear across the body of an opponent was disgraceful, came to be used in derision 
when any pass of wit miscarried. Here however, we believe Lafeu aUudes rather to 
some game, where certain successes entitle the achiever to mark a cross. 

c Yes, bat you will) my noble grapes, — ] My in this passage has been changed in some 
modem editions to ay, but needlessly; we have only to read " my" emphatically, and 
the sense is obvious : — 

" 0, will you eat no grapes ? &c. 
Yes, but you will, my noble grapes." 

d And make you dance canary,—] To what has already been said on the natttre of tlvis 
sprightly dance (see note (•»), Vol. I., p. 88), may be added, that the dancers accompanied 
their movements with castagnets: see Florio, who defines Chioppare " to clacke or snap, 
or phip, or click, or lirp with ones hngcrs, as they that dance the Canaries, or as some 
barbers." 
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Laf. Why, doctor she ; my lord, there 's one arriv'd, 
If you will see her, — now, by my faith and honour, 
If seriously I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have spoke 
With one, that, in her sex, her years, profession, 
Wisdom, and constancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than I dare blame my weakness. Will you see her, 
(For that is her demand,) and know her business? 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration ; that we with thee 
May spend our wonder too, or take off thine, 
By wond'ring how thou took'st it. 

Lap. Kay, I '11 fit you, 

And not be all day neither. [Exit Lafeu. 

King. Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. 



Re-enter Lafeu ; Helena following. 
Laf. Nay, come your ways. 

King. This haste hath wings indeed. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways ; 
This is his majesty, say your mind to him : 
A traitor you do look like, but such traitors 
His majesty seldom fears : I am Cressid's uncle, 
That dare leave two together : fare you well. [Exit 

King. Now, fair one, does your business follow us ? 

Hel. Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon was my father ; 
In what he did profess, well found. 

King. I knew him. 

Hel. The rather will I spare my praises towards him ; 
Knowing him, is enough. On 's bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me ; chiefly one, 
Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 
And of his old experience th' only darling, 
He bade me store up, as a triple eye, 
Safer than mine own two more dear : I have so ; 
And, hearing your high majesty is touch'd 
With that malignant cause, wherein the honour 
Of my dear father's gift stands chief in power, 
I come to tender it, and my appliance, 
With all bound humbleness. 

King. We thank you, maiden ; 

But may not be so credulous of cure, 
When our most learned doctors leave us ; and 
The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransom nature 
From her inaidable estate ; I say we must not 
So stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 
To prostitute our past-cure malady 
To empirics ; or to dissever so 
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Our great self and our credit, to esteem 

A senseless help, when help past sense we deem. 

Hel. My duty then shall pay me for my pains : 
I will no more enforce mine office on you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modest one, to bear me back again. 

King. I cannot give thee ]ess, to be call'd grateful : 
Thou thought'st to'help me, and such thanks I give, 
As one near death to those that wish him live : 
But, what at rail I know, thou know'st no part ; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Hel. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 
Since you set up your rest 'gainst remedy : 
He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown, 
When judges have been babes. (3) Great floods have flown 
From simple sources ; and great seas have dried, 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits, 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits. a 

King. I must not hear thee ; fare thee well, kind maid ; 
Thy pains, not us'd, must by thyself be paid : 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward, 

Hel. Inspired merit so by breath is barr'd : 
It is not so with him that all things knows, 
As 'tis with us that square our guess by shows : 
But most it is presumption in us, when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent ; 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 
I am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim, 
But know I think, and think I know most sure, 
My art is not past power, nor you past cure. 

King. Art thou so confident ? within what space 
Hop'st thou my cure ? 

Hel. The great'st grace lending grace, 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torchcr his diurnal ring ; 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench'd his* sleepy lamp : 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass ; 
What is infinn, from your sound parts shall fly, 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die. 

(*) First folio, her. 

ft Till ere hope is cohhsf, and despair most tits.] Shifts, in first folio. Mr. Collier 
assigns the emendation,//,?, to a MS. correction in Lord Kllesmere's folio, 1623, but it is 
due to Theobald. (See Nichols's Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 343.) 
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King. Upon thy certainty and confidence, 
What dar'st thou venture ? 

Hel. Tax of impudence, — 

A strumpet's boldness, a divulged shame, — 
Traduc'd by odious ballads ; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwise ; ne worse of worst extended,* 
With vilest torture let my life be ended. 

King. Methinks, in thee some blessed spirit doth speak 
His powerful sound, within an organ weak: 
And what impossibility 13 would slay 
In common sense, sense saves another way. 
Thy life is dear ; for all that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate ; 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, all 
That happiness and prime can happy call : 
Thou this to hazard, needs must intimate 
Skill infinite, or monstrous desperate. 
Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try ; 
That ministers thine own death, if I die. 

Hel. If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die ; 
And well deserv'd. Not helping, death 's my fee ; 
But, if I help, what do you promise me ? 

King. Make thy demand. 

Hel. But will you make it even ? c 

King. Ay, by my sceptre, and my hopes of heaven. d 
Hel. Then shalt thou give me, with thy kingly hand, 

What husband in thy power I will command : 

Exempted be from me the arrogance 

To choose from forth the royal blood of France ; 

My low and humble name to propagate 

With any branch or image of thy state : 

But such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 

Is free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 

King. Here is my hand ; the premises observ'd, 

Thy will by my performance shall be serv'd ; 

So make the choice of thy own time, for I, 

Thy resolv'd patient, on thee still rely. 

a Ne worse of worst extended, — ] This is the lection of the old copy, and although 
unquestionably corrupt, it is not worse than the commentators' suggestions for its 
amendment. We should, perhaps, approach nearer to what the poet really wrote by 
treating ne and extended as palpable misprints, and reading 

* ' and, worse of worst expended, 

With vilest torture let my life be ended." 

b Impossibility — ] That is, incredibility. 

c But will you make it even?] That is, Will you equate it ? Will you match it ? See 
note ( c ), p. 244 of the present volume. 

d And my hopes of heaven,] The old copy has help. The correction, which is due to 
Dr. Thirlby, seems called for both by the context and the rhyme. It is observable that 
much of this scene is in smooth, rhyming verses; it was a portion probably of the poet's 
first youthful conception, for we cannot divest ourselves of the impression that at a sub- 
sequent period of his career he rewrote a considerable part of this play. 
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More should I question thee, and more I must, 

Though, more to know, could not be more to trust ; 

From whence thou cam'st, how tended on, — but rest 

Unquestion'd welcome, and undoubted blest. — 

Give me some help here, ho ! — If thou proceed 

As high as word, my deed shall match thy deed. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — RousiUon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess and Clown. 

Count. Come on, sir ; I shall now put you to the height of your 
breeding. 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed, and lowly taught : I know my 
business is but to the court. 

Count. To the court, why, what place make you special, when you 
put off that with such contempt ? But to the court ! 

Clo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any manners, he may 
easily put it off at court: he that cannot make a leg, put off's cap, 
kiss his hand, and say nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap ; 
and indeed, such a fellow, to say precisely, were not for the court : 
but, for me, I have an answer will serve all men. 

Count. Marry, that 's a bountiful answer, that fits all questions. 

Clo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks ; the pin- 
buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 

Count. Will your answer serve fit to all questions ? 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attorney, as your 
French crown for your taffata punk, as Tib's rush for Tom's fore- 
finger, as a pancake for Shrove-Tuesday, a morris for May-day, (4) as 
the nail to his hole, the cuckold to his horn, as a scolding quean to a 
wrangling knave, as the nun's lip to the friar's mouth ; nay, as the 
pudding to Ms skin. 

Count. Have you, I say, an answer of such fitness for all questions ? 

Clo. From below your duke, to beneath your constable, it will fit 
any question. 

Count. It must be an answer of most monstrous size, that must 
fit all demands. 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned should speak 
truth of it : here it is, and all that belongs to 't : ask me, if I am a 
courtier ; it shall do you no harm to learn. 

_ Count, To be young again, if we could. I will be a fool in ques- 
tion, hoping to be the wiser by your answer. I pray you, sir, are you 
a courtier ? 

Clo. 0 Lord, sir!* — There's a simple putting off; — more, more, a 
hundred of them. 

Count. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that loves you. 

Clo. 0 Lord, sir! — Thick, thick, spare not me. 

Count, I think, sir, you can eat none of this homely meat. 

» 0 Lord, sir!] The use of this expletive, which appears to have been thought the 
mode both in court and city, has been finely ridiculed by Jonson also. See " Every 
Man out of his Humour," Act III. Sc. 1, and passim. 
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Clo. 0 Lord, sir ! — Nay, put me to 't, I warrant you. 
Count. You were lately whipped, sir, as I think. 
Clo. 0 Lord, sir! — Spare not me. 

Count. Do you cry, 0 Lord, sir, at your whipping, and spare not 
i iic > Indeed, your 0 Lord, sir, is very sequent to your whipping ; you 
would answer very well to a whipping, if you were but bound to 't. 

Clo. I ne'er had worse luck in my life, in my — 0 Lord, sir; I see 
things may serve long, but not serve ever. 

Count. I play the noble housewife with the time, to entertain it 
so merrily with a fool. 

Clo. 0 Lord, sir! — Why, there 't serves well again. 

Count. An* end, sir: to your business. Give Helen this, 
And urge her to a present answer back : 
Commend me to my kinsmen, and my son ; 
This is not much. 

Clo. Not much commendation to them. 

Count. Not much employment for you : you understand me ? 

Clo. Most fruitfully \ I am there before my legs. 

Count. Haste you again. [Exeunt severally. 



SCENE III. — Paris. A Room in the Bong's Palace. 
Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

Laf. They say, miracles are past : and we have our philosophical 
persons, to make modem and familiar, things supernatural and cause- 
less. Hence is it, that we make trifles of terrors, ensconcing our- 
selves into seeming knowledge, when we should submit ourselves to 
an unknown fear. 

Par. Why, 't is the rarest argument of wonder, that hath shot out 
in our latter times. 

Ber. And so 't is. 

Laf. To be relinquished of the artists, 

Par. So I say ; both of Galen and Paracelsus. 

Laf. Of all the learned and authentic fellows, — 

Par. Right, so I say. 

Laf. That gave him out incurable, — 

Par. Why, there 't is ; so say I too. 

Laf. Not to be helped, — 

Par. Right : as 't were, a man assured of a — 

Laf. Uncertain life, and sure death. 

Par. Just, you say well ; so would I have said. 

Laf. I may truly say, it is a novelty to the world. 

Par. It is, indeed : if you will have it in showing, you shall read it 
in, what do ye call there ? — 

Laf. A showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor. 

Par. That 's it I would have said • the very same. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not lustier: 'fore me I speak in re- 
spect 

(*) First folio, And. 
vol. ir. 8 
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Par. Nay, 't is strange, 't is very strange, that is the brief and the 
tedious of it; and he is of a most facinorous* spirit, that will not 
acknowledge it to be the — 

Laf. Very hand of heaven. 

Par. Ay, so I say. 

Laf. In a most weak 

Par. And debile minister, great power, great transcendence : which 
. should, indeed, give us a further use to be made, than alone the 

recovery of the king, as to be 

Laf. Generally thankful. 

Par. I would have said it ; you say well. Here comes the king. 
Laf. Lnstique* as the Dutchman says : I '11 like a maid the better, 
whilst I have a tooth in my head : why, he 's able to lead her a coranto. b 
Par. Mort du Vinaigre! Is not this Helen? 
Laf. Tore God, I think so. 

Enter King, Helena, and Attendants. 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in court. 

[Exit an Attendant. 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient's side ; 

And with this healthful hand, whose banish'd sense 

Thou hast repeal'd, a second time receive 

The conhrmation of my promised gift, 

Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter several Lords. 

Pair maid, send forth thine eye : this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing, 

O'er whom both sovereign power and father's voice 

I have to use : thy frank election make, 

Thou hast power to choose, and they none to forsake. 

Hel. To each of you, one fair and virtuous mistress 
Fall, when Love please ! — marry, to each, but one ! 

Laf. I 'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken than these boys', 
And writ as little beard. 

King. Peruse them well : 

Not one of those, but had a noble father. 

Hel. Gentlemen, 
Heaven hath, through me, restored the king to health. 

All. We understand it, and thank heaven for you. J 

Hel. I am a simple maid ; and therein wealthiest, 

(*) First folio, facinerious. 

* Lmtique,— 1 " An old play, that has a great deal of merit, call'd 1 The weakest 
goeth to the Wall* (printed in 1600, but how much earlier written, or by whom wiitten, 
we are no where inform' d,) has in it a Dutchman, caU'd — Jacob van Smelt, who speaks 
a jargon of Dutch and our language; and upon several occasions uses this very word, 
which in English is — lusty," — Capell. 

i» A coranto.] The coranto was a dance distinguished for the liveliness and rapidity of 
its movements ; — 

" And teach lavoltas high, and swift eormtos." 

Mcnry V. Act III. Sc. 5. 
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That, I protest, I simply am a maid : 

Please it your majesty, I have done already: 

The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me, 

We hlush r that thou shouhVst choose; but, be refused, 

Let the white death sit on thy cheeh for ever; 

We 'll ne'er come there again. 

King. Make choice ; and, see, 

Who shuns thy love, shims all his love in me. 

Hel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly, 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, 
Do my sighs stream. — Sir, will you hear my suit ? 

1 Lord. And grant it, 

Hel. Thanks, sir ; all the rest is mute. 

Lap. I had rather be in this choice, than throw ames-ace for mv 
life. 

Hel. The honour, sir, that flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I speak, too threateningly replies : 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that so wishes, and her humble love ! 

2 Lord. No better, if you please. 

Hel. My wish receive, 

Which great Love grant ! and so I take my leave. 

Laf. Do all they deny her? An they were sons of mine, I'd 
have them whipped ; or I would send them to the Turk, to make 
eunuchs of. 

Hel. Be not afraid [To a Lord.] that I your hand should take, 
I '11 never do you wrong for your own sake : 
Blessing upon your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Laf. These boys are boys of ice, they '11 none have her : sure, they 
are bastards to the English ; the French ne'er got them. 

Hel. You are too young, too happy, and too good, 
To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

4 Lord. Fair one, I think not so. 

Lap. There 's one grape yet, — I am sure thy father drank wine. 
But if thou be'st not an ass, I am a youth of fourteen ; I have known 
thee already. 

Hel. I dare not say, I take you ; [To Bertram.] but I give 
Me and my service, ever whilst I live, 
Into your guiding power. — This is the man. 

King. Why then, young Bertram, take her, she 's thy wife. 

Ber. My wife, my liege ? I shall beseech your highness, 
In such a business give me leave to use 
The help of mine own eyes. 

King. Know'st thou not, Bertram, 

What she has done for me ? 

Ber. Yes, my good lord ; 

a There's one grape yet, — I am sure thy father drank wine.] Wc are to suppose that 
Lafeu, who has been in conversation with Parolles, had not heard the discourse between 
Helena and the young courtiers, but believed she had proposed to each, and been 
refused by all but the one now in question. The after-part of his speech, " But if thou 
be'st not an ass/' &c. refers, (aside,) to Parolles. 
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But never hope to know why I should many her. 

King. Thou know'st, she has rais'd me from my sickly bed. 

Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down, 
Must answer for your raising ? I know her well ; 
She had her breeding at my father's charge : 
A poor physician's daughter my wife ! — Disdain 
Rather corrupt me ever ! 

King. 'T is only title thou disdain'st in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty. If she be 
All that is virtuous, (save what thou dislik'st, 
A poor physician's daughter,) thou dislik'st 
Of virtue for the name : but do not so : 
From lowest place when* virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed : 
Where great additions swell us, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour : good alone 
Is good, without a name ; vileness is so : 
The property by what it f is should go, 
Not by the title. She is young, wise, fair ; 
In these to nature she 's immediate heir ; 
And these breed honour : that is honour's scorn, 
Which challenges itself as honour's bom, 
And is not like the sire : honours thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers ; the mere word 's a slave, 
Debosh'd on every tomb ; on every grave, 
A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honour'd bones indeed. What should be said ? 
If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 
I can create the rest: virtue, and she, 
Is her own dower ; honour, and wealth, from me. 

Ber. I cannot love her, nor will strive to do 't. 

King. Thou wrong'st thyself, if thou should'st strive to choose. 

Hel. That you are well restor'd, my lord, I 'm glad ; 
Let the rest go. 

King. My honour 's at the stake ; which to defeat, 
I must produce my power. Here, take her hand, 
Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift, 
That dost in vile misprision shackle up 
My love, and her desert ; that canst not dream, 
We, poising us in her defective scale, 
Shall weigh thee to the beam ; that wilt not know, 
It is in us to plant thine honour, where 
We please to have it grow. Check thy contempt : 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good : 



(*) Old text, whence, 



(t) First folio, m. 
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Believe not thy disdain, but presently 

Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 

Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims ; 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, 

Into the staggers, a and the careless lapse 

Of youth and ignorance ; both my revenge and hate, 

Loosing upon thee in the name of justice, 

Without b all terms of pity. Speak ; thine answer. 

Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord ; for I submit, 
My fancy to your eyes. When I consider, 
What great creation, and what dole of honour, 
Flies where you bid it, I find, that she, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king ; who, so ennobled, 
Is, as 'twere, bom so. 

King. Take her by the hand, 

And tell her, she is thine : to whom I promise 
A counterpoise ; if not to thy estate, 
A balance more replete. 

Ber. I take her hand. 

King. Good fortune, and the favour of the king, 
Smile upon this contract: whose ceremony 0 
Shall seem expedient on the now-born brief, 
And be perform'd to-night : the solemn feast 
Shall more attend upon the coming space, 
Expecting absent friends. As thou lov'st her, 
Thy love 's to me religious ; else, does err. 

[Exeunt King, Bertram, Helena, Lords, and Attendants. 4 

Laf. Do you hear, monsieur ? a word with you. 

Par. Your pleasure, sir ? 

Laf. Your lord and master did well to make his recantation. 
Par. Recantation ? — My lord?— mj master? 
Laf. Ay ; is it not a language, I speak ? 

Par. A most harsh one ; and not to be understood without bloody 
succeeding. My master ? 

a The staggers, — ] This expression occurs again in " Cymbeline," Act V. Sc. 5, — 
"How came these staggers on me?" 

Mr. Singer explains it as " The reding or unsteady course of a drunken or sic/c man;" 
but we upprehend it has a meaning, in both instances, more relevant than this. 
i> Without — ] That is, beyond. 

c Whose ceremony — ] It has never, that we are aware, been noticed that Shakespeare 
usually pronounces cere in ceremony, ceremonies, ceremonials, (but not in ceremonious, 
ceremoniously,) as a monosyllable, like cere-cloth , cerement. Thus, in "The Merry 
Wives of Windsor," Act IV. Sc. 6 — 

" To give our hearts united ceremony." 
Again, in " A Midsummer Night's Dream," Act V. Sc. 1, — 

a Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony." 
Again, in " Julius Ca?sar," Act I. Sc. 1, — 

"If you do find them deckt with ceremonies." 

and, Act II. Sc. 2 :— 

" Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies." 

d Exeunt King, &c] The stage-direction, in the original text, is, "Exeunt* Earollcs 
and Lafeu stay behind, commenting of this wedding." 
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Laf. Are you companion to the count Eousillon ? 

Par. To any count ; to all counts ; to what is man. 

Lap. To what is count's man ; count's master is of another style. 

Par. You are too old, sir ; let it satisfy you, you are too old. 

Laf. I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man ; to which title age 
cannot bring thee. 

Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries, to be a pretty wise 
fellow ; thou didst make tolerable vent of thy travel ; it might pass : 
yet the scarfs and the bannerets about thee, did manifoldly dissuade 
me from believing thee a vessel of too great a burthen. I have now 
found thee ; when I lose thee again, I care not : yet art thou good 
for nothing but taking up, and that thou ail scarce worth. 

Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity upon thee, 

Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, lest thou hasten thy 
trial ; — which if — Lord have mercy on thee for a hen! So, my good 
window of latticed fare thee well ; thy casement I need not open, for 
I look through thee. Give me thy hand. 

Par. My lord, you give me most egregious indignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart ; and thou art worthy of it. 

Par. I have not, my lord, deserved it. 

Laf. Yes, good faith, every dram of it : and I will not bate thee a 
scruple. 

Par. Well, I shall be wiser. 

Laf. E'en as soon as thou canst, for thou hast to pull at a smack 
o' the contrary. If ever thou be'st bound in thy scarf, and beaten, 
thou shalt find what it is to be proud of thy bondage. I have a 
desire to hold my acquaintance with thee, or rather my knowledge ; 
that I may say, in the default, he is a man I know. 

Par. My lord, you do me most insupportable vexation. 

Laf. I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, and my poor doing 
eternal : for doing I am past ; as I will by thee, in what motion age 
will give me leave. b [Exit 

Par. Well, thou hast a son shall take this disgrace off me; 
scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy lord!— Well, I must be patient; there is 
no fettering of authority. I '11 beat him, by my life, if I can meet 
him with any convenience, an he were double and double a lord. 
1 11 have no more pity of his age, than I would have of— 1 11 beat 
him, an if I could but meet him again. 

Re-enter Lafeu. 

Laf. Sirrah, your lord and master \s married, there 's news for you ; 
you have a new mistress. 

Par. I most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to make some 
reservation of your wrongs: he is my good lord: whom I serve 
above, is my master. 

Laf. Who? God? 

* My good window of lattice,—] Sec note (2), p. 80. Vol I. 

b Fordoing I am past ; as I will by thee, in what motion aqe will give me leave. ,] If 
instead of as, we read, so, the conceit on the word past is then intelligible : "For doin<" 
I am past, so I wUl [pass] by thee," &c. 
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Par. Ay, sir. 

Laf. The devil it is, that 's thy master. Why dost thou garter up 
thy arms 'o this fashion ? dost make hose of thy sleeves ? do other 
servants so ? Thou werfc best set thy lower part where thy nose 
stands. By mine honour, if I were but two hours younger, I'd beat 
thee : methinks, thou art a general offence, and every man should 
beat thee. I think, thou wast created for men to breathe themselves 
upon thee. 

Par. This is hard and undeserved measure, my lord. 

Lap. Go to, sir ; you were beaten in Italy for picking a kernel out 
of a pomegranate ; you are a vagabond, and no true traveller : you 
are more saucy with lords, and honourable personages, than the 
heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you commission. 11 You are 
not worth another word, else I 'd call you knave. I leave you. {Exit 

Enter Bertram. 

Par. Good, very good ; it is so then. — Good, very good ; let it be 
concealed a while. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever ! 
Par. What is the matter, sweet-heart ? 

Ber. Although before the solemn priest I have sworn, I will not 
bed her. 

Par. What ? what, sweet-heart ? 

Ber. 0 my Parolles, they have married me : — 
1 11 to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. 

Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man's foot : to the wars ! 

Ber. There 's letters from my mother ; what the import is, 
I know not yet. 

Par. Ay, that would be known. To the wars, my boy, to the 
wars! 

He wears his honour in a box unseen, 
That hugs his kicky-wicky here at home ; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which should sustain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery steed. To other regions ! 
France is a stable ; we, that dwell in't, jades ; 
Therefore, to the war ! 

Ber. It shall be so ; 1 11 send her to my house, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to the king- 
That which I durst not speak : his present gift 
Shall furnish me to those Italian fields, 
Where noble fellows strike. War is no strife 
To the dark house, and the detested* wife. 

Par. Will this capriccio hold in thee, art sure ? 

Ber. Go with me to my chamber, and advise me. 

(*) Old text, detected. 
* Than the heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you commission.] This transposi- 
tion of the words heraldry and commission, as they stand in the old text, was made by 
Hannier. 
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I '11 send her straight away.' To-morrow 
I '11 to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 

Par. Why, these balls bound ; there 's noise in it. 'T is hard ; 
A young man, married, is a man that 's marr'd : 
Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; go : 

The king has done you wrong : but, hush ! 't is so. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IN —The same. Another Room in the same. 
Miter Helena and Clown. 

Hel. My mother greets me kindly : is she well ? 

Clo. She is not well, but yet she has her health : she 's very merry, 
but yet she is not well : but thanks be given, she 's very well, and 
wants nothing i' the world ; but yet she is not well. 

Hel. If she be very well, what does she ail, that she 's not very 
well? 

Clo. Truly, she 's very well, indeed, but for two things. 
Hel. What two things ? 

Clo. One, that she 's not in heaven, whither God send her quickly ! 
the other, that she 's in earth, from whence God send her quickly ! 

Enter Pakolles. 
Par. 'Bless you, my fortunate lady ! 

Hel. I hope, sir, I* have your good will to have mine own good 
fortunes* 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them on : and to keep them on, 
have them still. — 0, my knave ! how does my old lady ? 

Clo. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her money, I would she 
did as you say. 

Par. Why, I say nothing. 

Clo. Many, you are the wiser man; for many a man's tongue 
shakes out his master's undoing. To say nothing, to do nothing, to 
know nothing, and to have nothing, is to be a great part of your 
title ; which is within a very little of nothing. 

Par. Away, thou 'rt a knave. 

Clo. You should have said, sir, before a knave thou 'rt a knave ; 
that is, before me thou art a knave : this had been truth, sir. 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found thee. 

Clo. Did you find me in yourself, sir ? or were you taught to find 
me? The search, sir, was profitable ; a and much fool may you find 
in you, even to the world's pleasure, and the increase of laughter. 

Par, A good knave, 'i faith, and w T ell fed. — 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night ; 
A very serious business calls on him. 
The great prerogative and rite of love, 
Which, as your due, time claims, he docs acknowledge; 

(*) Old text, fortune, 

» The search, sir, was profitable;] This begins as a new speech in the folio, with a 
Bceond prolix of Clo. ; and it seems very likely, from the context, that Parolles had made 
some reply, which is lost. 
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But puts it off to a compelled restraint ; 

Whose want, and whose delay, is strewed with sweets, 

Which they distil now in the curbed time, 

To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 

And pleasure drown the brim. 

Hel. What 's his will else ? 

Par. That you will take your instant leave o' the king, 
And make this haste as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
Hay make it probable need. 

Hel. What more commands he ? 

Par. That, having this obtahi'd, you presently 
Attend his further pleasure. 

Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par. I shall report it so. 

Hel. I pray you. — Come, sirrah. [Exeunt 

SCENE Y. — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Lafeu and Bertram. 

Laf. But, I hope, your lordship thinks not him a soldier. 
Ber. Yes, my lord, and of veiy valiant approof. 
Laf. You have it from his own deliverance ? 
Ber. And by other warranted testimony. 

Laf. Then my dial goes not true ; I took this lark for a bunting. 

Ber. I do assure you, nay lord, he is very great in knowledge, and 
accordingly a valiant. 

Laf. I have then sinned against his experience, and transgressed 
against his valour; and my state that way is dangerous, since I 
cannot yet find in my heart to repent. Here he comes ; I pray you, 
make us friends, I will pursue the amity. 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. These things shall be done, sir, [To Bertram. 

Laf. Pray you, sir, who 's his tailor ? 
Par. Sir? 

Laf. 0, I know him well : ay, sir ; he, sir, is a good workman, a 
very good tailor. 

Ber. Is she gone to the king? [Aside to Parolles. 

Par. She is. 

Ber. Will she away to-night ? 
Par. As you '11 have her. 

Ber. I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses ; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
End b ere I do begin. 

a And accordingly valiant.] That is, conformably, proportionally, valiant. So in 
"The Lovers' Progress," of Beaumont and Fletcher, Act 111. Sc. 6 : — 
" I fear ye are not used accordingly ," 
b End ere I do begin.'] In the old copy, 

"And ere I do begin." 
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Laf. A good traveller is something at the latter end of a dinner ; 
but one* that lies three-thirds, and uses a known truth to pass a 
thousand nothings with, should be once heard, and thrice beaten. — 
God save you, captain. 

Ber. Is there any nnkindness between my lord and you, monsieur ? 

Par. I know not how I have deserved to run into my lord's dis- 
pleasure. 

Laf. You have made shift to run into 't, boots and spurs and all, 
like him that leaped into the custard; (5) and out of it you '11 run 
again, rather than suffer question for your residence. 

Ber. It may be you have mistaken him, my lord. 

Laf. And shall do so ever, though I took him at his prayers. 
Fare you well, my lord ; and believe this of me, there can be no 
kernel in this light nut ; the soul of this man is his clothes : trust 
him not in matter of heavy consequence ; I have kept of them tame, 
and know their natures. — Farewell, monsieur : I have spoken better 
of you, than you have or will j deserve at my hand ; but we must do 
good against evil. [Ex it. 

Par. An idle a lord, I swear. 

Ber. I think b so. 

Par. Why, do you not know him ? 

Ber. Yes, I do know him well ; and common speech 
Gives him a worthy pass. Here comes my clog. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. I have, sir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 
For present parting ; only, he desires 
Some private speech with you. 

Ber. I shall obey his will. 

You must not marvel, Helen, at my course, 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The ministration and required office 
On my particular : prepar'd I was not 
For such a business, therefore am I found 
So much unsettled. This drives me to entreat you, 
That presently you take your way for home, 
And rather muse, than ask, why I entreat you ; 
For my respects are better than they seem, 
And my appointments have in them a need, 
Greater than shows itself at the first view, 

(*) First folio, on. (f) First folio inserts, to. 

The emendation was found in the margin of Lord Ellcsmere s copy of the first folio, and 
is supported by a passage in " The Two Gentlemen of Verona," Act II. Sc. 4 :— 
" I know it well, sir; you always end ere you begin:' 

a An idle lord, — ] Idle, here, as in many other passages, means, crazy, wild, mad- 
brained : thus, again in Act HI. Sc. 7 :— * 

" yet, in his idle fire," &c. 

and in " Hamlet,'' Act III. Sc. 6, Hamlet says— 

" They arc coming to the play ; I must he idle" 

I think so.] The context testifies the poet wrote " I think not so." 
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To you that know them not. This to my mother : [Giving a letter. 
'T will be two days ere I shall see you ; so 
I leave you to your wisdom. 

Hel. Sir, I can nothing say, 

But that I am your most obedient servant. 

Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 

Hel. And ever shall 

With true observance seek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have faiTd 
To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go : 

My haste is very great : farewell ; hie home. 

Hel. Pray, sir, your pardon. 

Ber. Well, what would you say ? 

Hel. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe, a 
Nor dare I say, 't is mine ; and yet it is ; 
But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own, 

Ber. What would you have ? 

Hel. Something ; and scarce so much : — nothing, indeed. — 
I would not tell you what I would : my lord — 'faith, yes ; — 
Strangers, and foes, do sunder, and not kiss. 

Ber. I pray you, stay not, but in haste to horse. 

Hel. I shall not break your bidding, good my lord. 

Ber. Where are my other men, monsieur ? — Farewell. 11 

[Exit Helena. 

Go thou toward home ; where I will never come, 
Whilst I can shake my sword, or hear the drum. — 
Away, and for our. flight. 

Par. Bravely, coragio ! [Exeunt 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. —Florence. A Room in the Duke's Palace. 

Flourish. Enter the Duke of Florence, attended ; two French 
Lords, and others. 

Duke. So that, from point to point, now have you heard 
The fundamental reasons of this war; 
Whose great decision hath much blood let forth, 
And more thirsts after. 

1 Lord. Holy seems the quarrel 

Upon your grace's part ; black and fearful 
On the opposer. 

a The wealth I owe — ] The wealth I own, possess. ... 

b Where are my other men, &c] This line, in the old copies, is given to Helena. 
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Duke. Therefore we marvel much, our cousin France 
Would, in so just a business, shut his bosom 
Against our borrowing prayers. 

2 Lord. Good my lord, 

The reasons of our state I cannot yield, 
But like a common and an outward man, 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By self-unable motion : therefore dare not 
Say what I think of it, since I have found 
Myself in my incertain grounds to fail 
As often as. I guess'd. 

Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

2 Lord. But I am sure, the younger of our nature, 
That surfeit on their ease, will, day by day, 
Come here for physic. 

Duke. Welcome shall they be ; 

And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
Shall on them settle. You know your places well ; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell. 

To-morrow to the field. [Flourish. Esewii. 



SCENE II. — Bousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess and Clown. 

Count. It hath happened all as I would have had it, save, that he 
comes not along with her. 

Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a very melancholy 
man. 

Count. By what observance, I pray you ? 

Clo. Why, he will look upon his boot, and sing ; mend the ruff, a and 
sing; ask questions, and sing; pick his teeth, and sing: I know a man 
that had this trick of melancholy, sold* a goodly manor for a song. 

Count. Let me see what he writes, and when he means to come. 

[Opening a letter. 

Clo. I have no mind to Isbel, since I was at court ; our old lingt 
and our Isbels o' the country are nothing like your old ling and your 
Isbels o' the court: the brains of my Cupid's knocked out; and I 
begin to love, as an old man loves money, with no stomach. 

Count. What have we here ? 

Clo. E'en % that you have there. [Exit. 
Count. [Reads.] / have sent you a daughter-in-law: she hath 
nromnl the Icing, and undone me. J have wedded her, not bedded her; 
and sworn to make the not eternal You shall hear, I am run a trail; 
Jcnow it, before the report come. If there be breadth enough in the 
world, J mil hold a long distance. Mg duty to you. 

Tour unfortunate son, 

Bertram. - 

(*) Old text, hold, (f) Old text, Lings. (J) First folio, 

R The ruff, — ] The top of the boot which turned over, and was sometimes ornamented 
with lace, was called the ntff. 
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This is not well, rash and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of so good a king ; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head, 
By the misprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. 0 madam, yonder is heavy news within, between two soldiers 
and my young lady. 

Count. What is the matter ? 

Clo. Nay, there is some comfort in the news, some comfort ; your 
son will not be killed so soon as I thought he would. 
Count. Why should he be killed ? 

Clo. So say I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he does : the 
danger is in standing to 't ; that 's the loss of men, though it be the 
getting of children. Here they come, will tell you more : for my 
part, 1 only hear your son was rim away. \_Exit Clown. 

Enter Helena and two Gentlemen. 

1 Gen. 'Save you, good madam. 

Hel. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 

2 Gen. Do not say so. 

Count. Think upon patience. — Tray you, gentlemen, — 
I have felt so many quirks of joy and grief, 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 
Can woman me unto 't. — Where is my son, I pray you ? 

2 Gen. Madam, he 's gone to serve the duke of Florence : 
We met him thitherward : for thence we came, 
And, after some despatch in hand at court, 
Thither we bend again. 

Hel. Look on his letter, madam ; here 's my passport. 

[Reads.] Wlien thou canst get the ring upon my finger which never 
sliall come off, and show me a child begotten of thy body, that I 
am father to, then call me husband: but in such a then / write a 
never. 

This is a dreadful sentence. 

Count. Brought you this letter, gentlemen ? 

1 Gen. Ay, madam ; 
And, for the contents' sake, are sorry for our pains. 

Count. I pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer ; 
If thou engrossest all the griefs are thine, 
Thou robb'st me of a moiety : he was my son ; 
But I do wash his name out of my blood, 
And thou art all my child. — Towards Florence is he ? 

2 Gen. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a soldier ? 

2 Gen. Such is his noble purpose : and, believe 't, 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims. 

Count. Eeturn you thither ? 
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1 Gen. Ay, madam, "with the swiftest wing of speed. 

Hel. [Reads.] Till I have no wife, I have nothing in France. 
'Tis bitter. 

Count. Find you that there ? 

Hel. Ay, madam. 

1 Gen. 'T is but the boldness of his hand, haply, which his heart 
was not consenting to. 

Count. Nothing in France, until he have no wife ! 
There 's nothing here, that is too good for him, 
But only she ; and she deserves a lord, 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly, mistress. Who was with him ? 

1 Gen. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have sometime known. 

Count. Parolles, was it not ? 

1 Gen. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count. A very tainted fellow, and Ml of wickedness. 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement. 

1 Gen. Indeed, good lady, 
The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have. a 

Count. You are welcome, gentlemen. 
I will entreat you, when you see my son, 
To tell him, that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses : more I '11 entreat you 
Written to bear along. 

2 Gen. We serve you, madam, 
In that and all your worthiest affairs. 

Count. Not so, but as we change our courtesies. 
Will you draw near ? [Exeunt Countess and Gentlemen. 

Hel. Till I have no wife, I have nothing in France, 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord ! is't I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war ? and is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets ? 0 you leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 
Fly with fake aim ; move the still-piecing air, b 

L The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 

Which holds him much to have.] 

Of this passage no one has yet succeeded in making sense. It is, wc fear, irremedi- 
ably corrupt. 

»» Move the «f ///-piecing air,—] The old text has " still peering." Still-piecing, that 
is, ever closing, was proposed by Malonc. Tyrwhitt thought a farther alteration neces- 
sary, and would have substituted rove for move : — 

— " rove the still-piecing air j" 
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That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord ! 

Whoever shoots at him, I set him there ; 

Whoever charges on his forward breast, 

I am the caitiff, that do hold him to it ; 

And, though I kill him not, I am the cause 

His death was so effected. Better 't were 

I met the ravin lion when he roar'd 

With sharp constraint of hunger ; better 't were 

That all the miseries, which nature owes, 

Were mine at once. No, come thou home, Eousillon. 

Whence honour but of danger wins a scar, 

As oft it loses all ; I will be gone : 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence : 

Shall I stay here to do 't? no, no, although 

The air of paradise did fan the house, 

And angels offic'd all : I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To consolate thine ear. Come, night ; end, day ! 

For, with the dark, poor thief, I '11 steal away. \_ExiL 



SCENE III.— Florence. Before the Duke's Palace. 

Flourish, Enter the Duke of Florence, Bertram, Lords, Officers, 
Soldiers, and others, 

Duke. The general of our horse thou art ; and we, 
Great in our hope, lay our best love and credence, 
Upon thy promising fortune. 

Ber. Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my strength ; but yet 
We '11 strive to bear it for your worthy sake, 
To the extreme edge of hazard. 

Duke. Then go thou forth ; 

And fortune play upon thy prosperous helm, 
As thy auspicious mistress ! 

Ber. This very day, 

Great Mars, I put myself into thy file : 
Make me but like my thoughts, and I shall prove 
A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [Eceimt. 



SCENE IV .— Rousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 
Enter Countess and Steward. 
Count. Alas ! and would you take the letter of her ? 
Might you not know, she would do as she has done, 
By°sending me a letter ? Read it again. 

but there is authority for move, in the sense of penetrate, or wound. 

" High preassc thy flames, the cJiry stall aire to move** 

A Sonnet by William Lithgow, 1615. 
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Stew. [Reads.] 

I am St Jaques* pilgrim, thither gone: 

Ambitious love Imth so in me offended, 
Thai tare-foot plod I the eold ground upon, 

With, sainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that, from the bloody course of war, 

My dearest master, your dear son, may hie; 
Bless him at home in peace, whilst I from far, 

His name with zealous fervour sanctify; 
His taken labours bid him me forgive; 

I, his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 

Where death and danger cloy the heels of worth : 
He is too good and fair for death and me; 
Whom I myself embrace, to set him free. 

Count. Ah, what sharp stings are in her mildest words ! 

Einaldo, you did never lack advice so much, 
As letting her pass so ; had I spoke with her, 
I could have well diverted her intents, 
Whiclfthus she hath prevented. 

Stew, Pardon me, madam : 

If I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o'er-ta'en ; and yet she writes, 
Pursuit would be but vain. 

Count. What angel shall 

Bless this unworthy husband? he cannot thrive, 
Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. — Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy husband of his wile : 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
That he does weigh too light : my greatest grief, 
Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. 
Despatch the most convenient messenger • — 
When, haply, he shall hear that she is gone, 
He will return ; and hope I may, that she, 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love : which of them both 
Is dearest to me, I have no skill in sense. 
To make distinction : — Provide this messenger : — 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak ; 

Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V.— Without the Walls of Florence. 

A tucket afar off. Enter an old Widow o/Floi'ence, Diana, 
Violenta, Mariana, and other Citizens. 

Wid. Nay, come ; for if they do approach the city, we shall lose 
all the sight. 
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Dia. They say, the French count has done most honourable service. 

Wid. It is reported that he has taken their greatest commander ; 
and that with his own hand he slew the duke's brother. We have 
lost our labour ; they are gone a contrary way : hark ! you may 
know by their trumpets. 

Mae. Come, let's return again, and suffice ourselves with the 
report of it. Well, Diana, take heed of this French earl : the honour 
of a maid is her name ; and no legacy is so rich as honesty. 

Wid. I have told my neighbour, how you have been solicited by a 
gentleman his companion. 

Mar. I know that knave ; hang him ! one Parolles : a filthy 
officer he is in those suggestions for the young earl. — Beware of 
them, Diana ; their promises, enticements, oaths, tokens, and all 
these engines of lust, are not the things they go under : a many a 
maid hath been seduced by them ; and the misery is, example, that 
so terrible shows in the wreck of maidenhood, cannot for all that 
dissuade succession, but that they are limed with the twigs that 
threaten them. I hope I need not to advise you further; but I 
hope your own grace will keep you where you are, though there were 
no further danger known, but the modesty which is so lost. 

Dia. You shall not need to fear me. 

Wid. I hope so. Look, here comes a pilgrim : I know she will 

lie at my house : thither they send one another ; 1 11 question her. — 

Enter Helena, in the dress of a Pilgrim. 

God save you, pilgrim ! Whither are you bound ? 

Hel. To Saint Jaques le grand. 
Where do the palmers (l) lodge, I do beseech you ? 

Wid. At the Saint Francis here, beside the port. 

Hel. Is this the way ? 

Wid. Ay, marry, is it. — Hark you ! They come this way : 

[A march afar off. 
If you will tarry, holy pilgrim, but till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you shall be lodg'd ; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hostess 
As ample as myself. 

Hel. Is it yourself? 

Wid. If you shall please so, pilgrim. 

Hel. I thank you, and will stay upon your leisure. 

Wid. You came, I think, from France ? 

Hel. I did so. 

Wid. Here you shall see a countryman of yours, 
That has done worthy service. 

Hel. His name, I pray you. 

Dia. The count Eousillon ; know you such a one ? 

Hel. But by the ear, that hears most nobly of him : 
His face I know not. 

Dia. Whatsoe'er he is, 

* Are not the tilings they go under :] " They are not the things for which their names 
would make them pass."— Johnson. 

VOL. II. T 
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He 's bravely taken here. He stole from France, 
As 't is reported, for the king had married him 
Against his liking. Think you it is so ? 

Hel. Ay, surely, mere a the truth ; I know his lady. 

Dia. There is a gentleman, that serves the count, 
Reports but coarsely of her. 

Hel. What 's his name ? 

Dia. Monsieur Parolles. 

Hel. 0, I believe with him, 

In argument of praise, or to the worth 
Of the great count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated ; all her deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, b and that 
I have not heard examin'd. 

Dia. Alas, poor lady ! 

? T is a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord. 

Wid. I write good creature : c wheresoe'er she is, 
Her heart weighs sadly : this young maid might do her 
A shrewd turn, if she pleas'd. 

Hel. How do you mean ? 

May be, the amorous count solicits her 
In the unlawful purpose. 

Wid. He does, indeed ; 

And brokes d with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid :• 
But she is arm'd for him, and keeps her guard 
In honestest defence. 

Enter 9 with drum and colours, a Party of the Florentine army, 

Bertram, and Parolles. 
Mar. The gods forbid else ! 

Wid. So, now they come : — 

That is Antonio, the duke's eldest son ; 
That, Escalus. 

Hel. Which is the Frenchman ? 

Dia. He ; 

That with the plume : 't is a most gallant fellow ; 

a Mere the (ruth;] Quite the truth. 
b Honesty,—! That is, chastity . 

c I write good creature :] So the first folio, but which the editor of the second, not 
perhaps understanding, altered to,— "I right, good creature/' The phrase to write, in 
the sense of to proclaim, &c. was not at all uncommon formerly. It occurs, indeed, 
three or four times in Shakespeare: thus, in the present play, Act II. Sc. 3, Lafeu 

, „ 11 Sirrah, I write man," &c. 

And,— 

11 1 'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken than these boys', 
And writ as little beard** 

Again, in « King Lear," Act V. Sc. 3 :— 

"About it ; and write happy, when thou hast done." 

- And brokes— ] That is, panders. 
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I would, he lov'd his wife : if he were honester, 
He were much goodlier. — Is 't not a handsome gentleman ? 
Hel. I like him well. 

Dia. 'T is pity he is not honest. Yond 's that same knave, 
That leads liim to these places ; were I his lady, 
I 'd poison that vile rascal. 

Hel. Which is he ? 

Dia. That jack-an-apcs with scarfs: why is he melancholy? 

Hel. Perchance he 's hurt i' the battle. 

Pak. Lose our drum ! well. 

Mar. He 's shrewdly vexed at something : look, he has spied us. 

Wid. Many, hang you ! 

Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier ! 

[Exeunt Bertram, Parolles, Officers, and Soldiers. 

Wid. The troop is past. Come, pilgrim, I will bring you 
Where you shall host : of enjoin'd penitents 
There 's four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, 
Already at my house. 

Hel. I humbly thank you : 

Please it this matron, and this gentle maid, 
To eat with us to-night, the charge, and thanking, 
Shall be for me ; and, to requite you further, 
I will bestow some precepts of a this virgin, 
Worthy the note. 

Both. We '11 take your offer Jkindly. [Exeunt, 



SCENE VI.— Camp before Florence. 

Enter Bertram, and the two French Lords. 

1 Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to 't ; let him have his way. 

2 Lord. If your lordship find him not a hilding, hold me no more 
in your respect. 

1 Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

Ber. Do you think, I am so far deceived in him ? 

1 Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct knowledge, with- 
out any malice, but to speak of him as my kinsman, he 's a most 
notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, an hourly promise- 
breaker, the owner of no one good quality worthy your lordship's 
entertainment. 

2 Lord. It were fit you knew him, lest reposing too far in his 
virtue, which he hath not, he might, at some great and trusty busi- 
ness, in a main danger fail you. 

Ber. I would I knew in what particular action to try him. 

2 Lord. None better than to let him fetch off his drum, which 
you hear him so confidently undertake to do, 

1 Lord. I, with a troop of Florentines, will suddenly surprise him ; 
such I will have, whom, I am sure, he knows not from the enemy : 

» Of this virgin,—] This is only one of the frequent instances in Shakespeare where 
of is employed for on. 
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wc will bind and hoodwink him so, that he shall suppose no other 
but that he is carried into the leaguer a of the adversaries, when we 
bring him to our own tents: be but your lordship present at his 
examination ; if he do not, for the promise of his life, and in the 
highest compulsion of base fear, offer to betray you, and deliver all 
the intelligence in his power against you, and that with the divine 
forfeit of his soul upon oath, never trust my judgment in any thing. 

2 Lokd. 0, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his drum; he 
says, he has a stratagem for 't : when your lordship sees the bottom 
of his* success in't, and to what metal this counterfeit lump of oref 
will be melted, if you give him not John Drum's entertainment, (2) 
your inclining cannot be removed. Here he comes. 

1 Lord. 0, for the love of laughter, hinder not the honour of his 
design : let him fetch off his drum in any hand. 

Enter Paholles. 

Ber. How now, monsieur? this drum sticks sorely in j'our dis- 
position. 

2 Lord. A pox on 't, let it go ; 't is but a drum. 

Par. But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum so lost! — There 
was an excellent command ! to charge in with our horse upon our 
own wings, and to rend our own soldiers. 

2 Lord. That was not to be blamed in the command of the service ; 
it was a disaster of war that Caesar himself could not have prevented, 
if he had been there to command. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our success; some dis- 
honour we had in the loss of that drum; but it is not to be 
recovered. 

Par. It might have been recovered. 

Ber. It might, but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recovered : but that the merit of service is seldom 
attributed to the time and exact performer, I would have that drum 
or another, or hicjacet 

Ber. Why, if you have a stomach to % monsieur, if you think your 
mystery in stratagem can bring this instrument of honour again into 
his native quarter, be magnanimous in the enterprise, and go on ; I 
will grace the attempt for a worthy exploit ; if you speed well in it, 
the duke shall both speak of it, and extend to you what further 
becomes his greatness, even to the utmost syllable of your worthiness. 

Par. By the hand of a soldier, I will undertake it. 

Ber. But you must not now slumber in it. 

Par. I '11 about it this evening : and I will presently pen down my 
dilemmas, encourage myself in my certainty, put myself into my 
mortal preparation, and, by midnight, look to hear farther from me. 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you are gone about it? 

Par. I know not what the success will be, my lord ; but the 
attempt I vow. 

Ber. I know thou art valiant; and, to the possibility of thy 
soldiership, will subscribe for thee. Farewell. 

(*) First folio, this. (t) First folio, ours. 

a The leaguer — ] The camp. 
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Par. I love not many words. [Exit. 

1 Lord. No more than a fish loves water. — Is not this a strange 
fellow, my lord ? that so confidently seems to undertake this business, 
which he knows is not to be done : damns himself to do, and dares 
better be damned than to do 't. 

2 Lord. You do not know him, my lord, as we do : certain it is, 
that he will steal himself into a man's favour, and, for a week, escape 
a great deal of discoveries ; but when you find him out, you have him 
ever after. 

Ber. Why, do you think he will make no deed at all of this, that 
so seriously he does address himself unto ? 

1 Lord. None in the world ; but return with an invention, and 
clap upon you two or three probable lies : but we have almost em- 
bossed a him ; you shall see his fall to-night ; for, indeed, he is not 
for your lordship's respect. 

2 Lord. We'll make you some sport with the fox, ere we case 
him. He was first smoked by the old lord Lafeu : when his disguise 
and he is parted, tell me what a sprat you shall find him ; which yon 
shall see this very night. 

1 Lord. I must go look my twigs ; he shall be caught. 
Ber. Your brother, he shall go along with me. 

1 Lord. As 't please your lordship: I'll leave you. [Exit 
Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, and show you the lass I 

spoke of. 

2 Lord. But, you say, she 's honest. 

Ber. That's all the fault : I spoke with her but once, 
And found her wondrous cold ; but I sent to her, 
By this same coxcomb that we have i' the wind, 
Tokens and letters, which she did re-send, 
And this is all I have done : she 's a fair creature ; 
Will you go see her ? 

2 Lord. jJVith all my heart, my lord. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VII. — Florence. A Room in the Widow's House. 

Enter Helena and Widow. 

Hel. If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall assure you further, 
But I shall lose the grounds I work upon. 

Wid. Though my estate be fallen, I was well born, 
Nothing acquainted with these businesses ; 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any staining act. 

Hel. Nor would I wish you. 

First, give me trust, the count he is my husband ; 
And, what to your sworn counsel 1 * I have spoken, 

* Embossed him,—] In the old language of the chase, the stag was said to be embossed, 
when, exhausted and outrun, he foamed and frothed at the mouth. The meaning is, we 
have hunted him almost to his fall. 

b Your sworn counsel—] tout pledged secrecy. 
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Is so, from word to word ; and then you cannot, 
By the good aid that I of you shall borrow, 
Eit in bestowing it. 

Wid. I should believe you ; 

For you have show'd me that, which well approves 
You are great in fortune. 

Hel. Take this purse of gold, 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. The count he woos your daughter 
Lays down his wanton siege before her beauty, 
Resolves to cany her ; let her, in fine, consent, 
As we '11 direct her how 't is best to bear it. 
Now his important a blood will nought deny 
That she 11 demand : a ring the county wears, 
That downward hath succeeded in his house, 
From son to son, some four or five descents 
Since the first father wore it : this ring he holds 
In most rich choice ; yet, in his idle b fire, 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after. 

Wid. Now I see 

The bottom of your purpose. 

Hel. You see it lawful then : it is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere she seems as won, 
Desires this ring ; appoints him an encounter ; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herself most chastely absent ; after this,* 
To marry her, I '11 add three thousand crowns 
To what is pass'd already. 

Wid. I have yielded : 

Instruct my daughter how she shall persever, 
That time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With musics of all sorts, and songs compos'd 
To her unworthiness : it nothing steads us, 
To chide him from our eaves, for he persist s, 
As if his life lay on t. 

Hel. Why then, to-night, 

Let us assay our plot ; which, if it speed, 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 
And lawful meaning in a lawful c act ; 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact : 

But let's about it. [Exeunt 

(*) First folio omits, this. 

• Jfis important blood — ] Here and elsewhere, important means importunate. 

i> J I is idle fire,—] Mad-brained fire. Sec note (»), p. 266. 

c And lawful meaning in a lawful aet;] We should perhaps read 

" And lawful meaning in a wicked act." 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Without the Florentine Cam}). 

Enter First Lord, with five or six Soldiers in ambush. 

1 Lord. He can come no other way but by this hedge comer. 
When you sally upon him, speak what terrible language you will ; 
though you understand it not yourselves, no matter ; for we must not 
seem to understand him, unless some one among us, whom we must 
produce for an interpreter. 

1 Sold. Good captain, let me be the interpreters 

1 Lord. Art not acquainted with him ? knows he not thy voice ? 

1 Sold. No, sir, I warrant you. 

1 Lord. But what linsy-woolsy hast thou to speak to us again ? 
1 Sold. E'en such as you speak to me. 

1 Lord. He must think us some band of strangers i' the adver- 
sary's entertainment. Now he hath a smack of all neighbouring 
languages ; therefore' we must every one be a man of his own fancy, 
not to know what we speak one to another ; so we seem to know, 
is to know straight our purpose : chough's language, gabble enough, 
and good enough. As for you, interpreter, you must seem very 
politic. But couch, ho ! here he comes, to beguile two hours in a 
sleep, and then to return and swear the lies he forges. 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. Ten o'clock ; within these three hours 'twill be time enough 
to go home. What shall I say I have done? It must be a very 
plausive invention that carries it. They begin to smoke me : and 
disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door. I find, my 
tongue is too fool-hardy; but my heart hath the fear of Mars before 
it, and of his creatures, not daring the reports of my tongue. 

1 Lord. [ Aside.'] This is the first truth that e'er thine own tongue 
was guilty of. 

Par. What the devil should move me to undertake the recovery of 
this drum, being not ignorant of the impossibility, and knowing I 
had no such purpose ? I must give myself some hurts, and say, I 
got them in exploit ; yet slight ones will not carry it : they will say, 
Came you off with so little ? and great ones I dare not give. Where- 
fore ? what 's the instance ? b Tongue, I must put you into a butter- 
woman's mouth, and buy myself another of Bajazet's mule, if you 
prattle me into these perils. 

1 Lord. [Aside.] Is it possible, he should know what he is, and bo 
that he is ? 

Par. I would the cutting of my garments would serve the turn ; 
or the breaking of my Spanish sword. 

» Let me be the interpreter.] In conformity with this proposal, the first soldier is so 
styled in the old text, throughout the subsequent scenes with Parolles. 

b Wherefore ? what 's the instance ?] Wherefore did I volunteer thia exploit ? For 
what object ? 
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1 Lord, [Aside.'] We cannot afford you so. 

Par. Or the baring of my beard; and to say, it was in stra- 
tagem. 

1 Lord. [Aside.'] 'T would not do. 

Par. Or to drown my clothes, and say, I was stripped. 

1 Lord. [Aside.] Hardly serve. 

Par. Though I swore I leaped from the window of the citadel — 
1 Lord. [Aside.] How deep ? 
Par. Thirty fathom. 

1 Lord. [Aside.] Three great oaths would scarce make that be 
believed. 

Par. I would I had any drum of the enemy's ; I would swear, I 
recovered it. 

1 Lord. [Aside.] You shall hear one anon. [Alarum within. 

Par. A drum now of the enemy's ! 

1 Lord. Throca movousus, cargo! cargo! cargo! 

All. Cargo ! cargo ! villianda par corbo, cargo ! 

Par. 0 ! ransom, ransom : — do not hide mine eyes. 

[They seize and blindfold him. 

1 Sold. Boslcos thromuldo bosJcos ! 

Par. I know you are the Muskos' regiment, 
And I shall lose my life for want of language. 
If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him speak to me : — 
I will discover, that which shall undo 
The Florentine. 

1 Sold. BosJcos vauvado ; — 

I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue. 
Kerelybonto : Sir, 

Betake thee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom. 
Par. Oh ! 

1 Sold. 0, pray, pray, pray. ManJca revania dulchc. 

1 Lord. Oscorbidulciws volivorco. 

1 Sold. The general is content to spare thee yet, 
And, hood-wink'd as thou art, will lead thee on 
To gather from thee : haply, thou may'st inform 
Something to save thy life. 

Par. 0, let me live, 

And all the secrets of our camp I '11 show, 
Their force, their purposes : nay, I '11 speak that 
Which you will wonder at. 

1 Sold. But wilt thou faithfully ? 

Par. If I do not, damn me. 

1 Sold. Acordo linta. 

Come on, thou art granted space. 

[A short alarum without. Exit, with Parolles guarded. 

1 Lord. Go, tell the count Rousillon, and my brother, 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled, 
Till we do hear from them. 

2 Sold. Captain, I will. 
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1 Lord. He will betray us all unto ourselves : — 
Inform on that. 

2 Sold. So I will, sir. 

1 Lord. Till then, I '11 keep him dark, and safely lock'd. [Exeun t. 



SCENE II.— Florence. A Room in the Widow's House. 

Enter Bertram and Diana. 

Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 

Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 

Ber. Titled goddess ; 

And worth it, with addition ! But, fair soul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument : 
When you are dead, you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stem ; a 
And now you should be as your mother was, 
When your sweet self was got. 

Dia. She then was honest. 

Ber. So should you be. 

Dia. No • 

My mother did but duty ; such, my lord, 
As you owe to your wife. 

Ber. No more of that ! 

I pr'ythee, do not strive against my vows : 
I was compell'd to her, but I love thee 
By love's own sweet constraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of service. 

Dia. Ay, so you serve us, 

Till we serve you : but when you have our roses, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our bareness. 

Ber, How have I sworn ! 

Dia. ? T is not the many oaths, that makes the truth, 
But the plain single vow, that is vow'd true. 
What is not holy, that we swear not by, 
But take the Highest to witness : then, pray you, tell me, 
If I should swear by Jove's great attributes, 
I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
When I did love you ill ? this has no holding, 
To swear by him whom I protest to love, 
That I will work against him. b Therefore, your oaths 

» Cold and stem ;] Stem is rigid, unyielding. 

" Can generous hearts in nature be so stem ? 99 

Greene's James the Fourth, 

" In former times, some countries have been so chary in this behalf, so stem t that 
if a child were crooked or deformed in body or mind, they made him away."— Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

b *Tis not the many oaths, &c. &C.1 All the best modem editors have laboured 
earnestly to render this passage intelligible. That they have failed is, we believe, 
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Are words, and poor conditions, but unseal'd ; 
At least, in my opinion. 

Bee. Change it, change it ; 

Be not so holy-cruel : love a is holy, 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, 
That you do charge men with : stand no more off, 
But give thyself unto my sick desires, 
Who then recovers ; say, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, shall so persever. 

Dia. I see, that men make hopes, in such a snare, 1 ' 
That we '11 forsake ourselves. Give me that ring. 

Ber. I '11 lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. 

Dia. Will you not, my lord ? 

Ber. It is an honour 'longing to our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
Which were the ^teatest obloquy i' the world, 
In me to lose. 

Dia. Mine honour 's such a ring : 

My chastity's the jewel of our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i 9 the world, 
In me to Jose. Thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Against your vain assault. 

Ber. Here, take my ring : 

My house, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And I '11 be bid by thee. 

Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my chamber window ; 
I '11 order take, my mother shall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer'd my yet maiden bed, 



owiii«- to their not perceiving that the accomplished compositors or transcribers of the 
folio, 1623, have contrived, with their customary dexterity, to graft a speech of Bertram 
on to that of Diana. If we read the dialogue as follows, much in it that was nebulous 
becomes clear, and a way is seen to the comprehension of the rest : — 
, " Ber. How have I sworn ! 

Dia. 'T is not the many oaths, that makes the truth, 
But the plain single vow, that is vow'd true. 
What is not holy, that we swear not by, 
But take the Highest to witness. 

Ber. Then, pray you, tell mc, 

If I should swear by Jove's great attributes, 
I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
AVhcn I did love you ill ? 

Dia. This has no holding, 

To swear by him whom I protest to love, 
That I will work against him." 

a Love is holy, — ] We should, perhaps, read, " Mij love is holy." 
b I see, that men make hopes, in such a snare, — ] The old copy has, — 
" I sec that men make rope's in such a scarre 

which, though some critics have attempted to explain, none has yet succeeded in making 
intelligible. The alteration of hopes for rope's was proposed by Rowe, who reads, — 

" I see that men make hopes in such affairs. 1 ' 
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Remain there but an hour, nor speak to me : 

My reasons are most strong, and you shall know them, 

When back again this ring shall be delivered : 

And on your finger, in the night, I '11 put 

Another ring ; that, what in time proceeds, 

May token to the future our past deeds. 

Adieu, till then : then, fail not : you have won 

A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 

Ber. A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing thee. [Exit. 

Dia. For which live long to thank both heaven and me ! 

You may so in the end. 

My mother told me just how he would woo, 
As if she sat in his heart ; she says, all men 
Have the like oaths : he had sworn to marry me, 
When his wife 's dead ; therefore I '11 lie with him, 
When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are so braid, a 
31 any that will, I live and die a maid : 
Only, in this disguise, I* think 't no sin 

To cozen him, that would unjustly win. [ExiL 

SCENE III.— TJie Florentine Camp. 

Enter the two French Lords, and two or three Soldiers. 

1 Lord. You have not given him his mother's letter ? 

2 Lord. I have delivered it an hour since : there is something in 't 
that stings his nature, for, on the reading it, he changed almost into 
another man. 

1 Lord. He has much worthy blame laid upon him, for shaking off 
so good a wife, and so sweet a lady. 

2 Lord. Especially he hath incurred the everlasting displeasure of 
the king, who had even tuned his bounty to sing happiness to him. 
I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you. 

1 Lord. When you have spoken it, 't is dead, and I am the grave 
of it. 

2 Lord. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman here in Florence, 
of a most chaste renown, and this night he fleshes his will in the spoil 
of her honour : he hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks 
himself made b in the unchaste composition. 

1 Lord. Now, God delay our rebellion ; as we are ourselves, what 
things are we ! 

2 Lord. Merely 0 our own traitors. And as in the common course 
of all treasons, we still see them reveal themselves, till they attain to 
their abhorred ends; d so he, that in this action contrives against his 
own nobility, in his proper stream o'erflows himself. 

» Since Frenchmen are so braid, — ] Braid, in this place, means false, tricking, deceitful. 
b And thinks himself made — ] Made, in the sense of being fortunate, is a veryconi- 
mon expression, even at this day. 
c Merely— ] That is, absolutely. 

<* To their abhorred ends ;] Their disgraceful punishments ; and not, as the words are 
usually explained, the opportunity of effecting their treachery; — an opportunity not 
very likely to occur, if they were always revealing the object they had in hand. 
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1 Lord. Is it not meant a damnable in us, to be trumpeters of our 
unlawful intents ? We shall not then have his company to-night ? 

2 Lord. Not till after midnight, for he is dieted to his hour. 

1 Lord. That approaches apace : I would gladly have him see his 
company 15 anatomized ; that he might take a measure of his own 
judgments, wherein so curiously he had set this counterfeit. 

2 Lord. We will not meddle with him till he come; for his pre- 
sence must be the whip of the other. 

1 Lord. In the mean time, what hear you of these wars ? 

2 Lord. I hear, there is an overture of peace. 

1 Lord. Nay, I assure you, a peace concluded. 

2 Lord. What will count Rousillon do then ? will he travel higher, 
or return again into France ? 

1 Lord. I perceive, by this demand, you are not altogether of his 
council. 

2 Lord. Let it be forbid, sir! so should I be a great deal of 
his act. 

1 Lord. Sir, his wife, some two months since, fled from his house : 
her pretence is a pilgrimage to Saint Jaques le grand ; which holy 
undertaking, with most austere sanctimony, she accomplished : and, 
there residing, the tenderness of her nature became as a prey to her 
grief ; in fine, made a groan of her last breath, and now she sings in 
heaven. 

2 Lord. How is this justified ? 

1 Lord. The stronger part of it by her own letters ; which makes 
her story true, even to the point of her death : her death itself, which 
could not be her office to say, is come, was faithfully confirmed by 
the rector of the place. 

2 Lord. Hath the count all this intelligence ? 

1 Lord. Ay, and the particular confirmations, point from point, to 
the full arming of the verity. 

2 Lord. I am heartily sorry, that he 11 be glad of this. 

1 Lord. How mightily, sometimes, we. make us comforts of our 
losses ! 

2 Lord. And how mightily, some other times, we drown our gain 
in tears ! The great dignity, that his valour hath here acquired for 
him, shall at home be encountered with a shame as ample. 

1 Lord. The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill 
together: our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not, and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by 
our virtues. 

Enter a Servant. 

How now ? where 's your master? 

Serv. He met the duke in the street, sir, of whom he hath taken 
a solemn leave; his lordship will next morning for France. The 
duke hath offered him letters of commendations to the long. 

» 7s it not meant damnable—'] This is commonly altered to "most damnable but 
the context supports the ancient reading, the sense of which appears to be, "Are we 
not designedly, for our own condemnation, made trumpeters of our unlawful purposes." 

b Mis company—] His companion. 
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2 Lord. They shall be no more than needful there, if they were 
more than they can commend. 

1 Lord. They cannot be too sweet for the king's tartness. Here 's 
his lordship now. 

Enter Bertram. 

How now, my lord, is 't not after midnight ? 

Ber. I have to-night despatched sixteen businesses, a month's 
length a-piece, by an abstract of success ; I have conge'd with the 
duke, done my adieu with his nearest, buried a wife, mourned for 
her, writ to my lady mother, I am returning ; entertained my con- 
voy; and, between these main parcels of despatch, effected many 
nicer needs ; the last was the greatest, but that I have not ended yet. 

2 Lord. If the business be of any difficulty, and this morning your 
departure hence, it requires haste of your lordship. 

Ber. I mean, the business is not ended, as fearing to hear of it 
hereafter. But shall we have this dialogue between the fool and the 
soldier ? Come, bring forth this counterfeit module ; he has deceived 
me, like a double-meaning prophesier. 

2 Lord. Bring him forth : [Exeunt Soldiers.] he has sat i' the 
stocks all night, poor gallant knave. 

Ber. No matter ; his heels have deserved it, in usurping his spurs 
so long. How does he carry himself ? 

1 Lord. I have told your lordship already, the stocks carry him. 
But to answer you as you would be understood, he weeps like a wench 
that had shed her milk : he hath confessed himself to Morgan, whom 
he supposes to be a friar, from the time of his remembrance, to this 
very instant disaster of his setting ? the stocks : and what think you 
he hath confessed ? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has he ? 

2 Lord. His confession is taken, and it shall be read to his face : 
if your lordship be in't, as I believe you are, you must have the 
patience to hear it. 

Re-enter Soldiers, with Parolles. 

Ber. A plague upon him ! muffled ! he can say nothing of me ; 
hush! hush! 

1 Lord. Hoodman (l) comes ! — Portotartarossa. 

1 Sold. He calls for the tortures ; what will you say without 'em ? 

Par. I will confess what I know without constraint ; if ye pinch 
me like a pasty, I can say no more. 

1 Sold. Bosko chimttreho. 

2 Lord. Boblibindo chievrmurco. 

1 Sold. You are a merciful general.— Our general bids you answer 
to what I shall ask you out of a note. 
Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

1 Sold. First demand of him hoiv many horse the duke is strong. 
"What say you to that ? 

Par. Five or six thousand ; but very weak and unserviceable : the 
troops are all scattered, and the commanders very poor rogues, upon 
my reputation and credit, and as I hope to live. 
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1 Sold. Shall I set down your answer so ? 

Par. Do; I'll take the sacrament on't, how and which way you 

will. . , . 

Ber. All's one to him. R What a past-saving slave is this ! 

1 Lord. You are deceived, my lord ; this is monsieur Parolles, the 
gallant militarist, (that was his own phrase,) that had the whole 
theorick of war in the knot of his scarf, and the practice in the chape 
of his dagger. . 

2 Lord. I will never trust a man again, for keeping his sword 
clean ; nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. 

1 Sold. Well, that's set down. 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said, — I will say true, — or 
thereabouts, set down, — for I '11 speak truth. 
1 Lord. He 's very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for % in the nature he delivers it. b 
Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 
1 Sold. Well, that's set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir : a truth 's a truth, the rogues are 
marvellous poor. 

1 Sold. Demand of him of what strength they are afoot. What say 
you to that ? 

Par. By my troth, sir, if I were to live c tins present hour, I will 
tell true. Let me see: Spurio a hundred and fifty, Sebastian so 
many, Corambus so many, Jaques so many, d Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodo- 
wick, and Gratii, two hundred fifty each : mine own company, Chito- 
pher, Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred fifty each : so that the muster- 
file, rotten and sound, upon my life amounts not to fifteen thousand 
poll; half of the which dare not shake the snow from off their 
cassocks, lest they shake themselves to pieces. 

Ber. What shall be done to him ? 

1 Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. Demand of him my 
condition, 6 and what credit I have with the duke ? 

1 Sold. Well, that 's set down. You shall demand of him, whether 
one captain Dumain he t the camp, a Frenchman; what his reputation 
is with the duke, what his valour, honesty, and expertness in wars; or 
wlwtlwr he thinks, it were not possible, with well^ueighi/ng sums of gold, 
to corrupt him to a revolt. What say you to this ? what do you know 
of it? 

Par. I beseech you, let me answer to the particular of the inter- 
gatories. Demand them singly. 

1 Sold. Do you know this captain Dumain ? 

Par. I know him: he was a botcher's 'prentice in Paris, from 

» All's one to him.] In the old text these words are given to Parolles. 

* But I con him no thanks for't, in the nature he delivers it,] No thanks to him for 
truth, however, considering the purpose for which he tells it. 

e If I were to live this present hour, — ] "If I were to die this present hour" seems 
more germane to his position. Live, possibly, is a misprint of leave. He may have 
meant " If I were free to depart this very hour.'* 

d Sebastian so many, Corambus so many, Jaqms so many, — ] So many means, as 
many. 

« My condition,—] That is, disposition and character. 
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whence he was whipped for getting th* shrieve's fool with child ; a 
dumb innocent, that could not say him nay. 

[Dumain lifts up his hand in anger. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands ; though I know, his 
brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 

1 Sold. Well, is this captain in the duke of Florence's camp ? 

Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and lousy. 

1 Lord. Nay, look not so upon me ; we shall hear of your lord- 
ship* anon. 

1 Sold. What is his reputation with the duke ? 

Pah. The duke knows him for no other but a poor officer of mine ; 
and writ to me this other day, to turn him out of the band : I think, 
I have his letter in my pocket. 

1 Sold. Marry, we '11 search. 

Par. In good sadness, I do not know ; either it is there, or it is 
upon a file, with the duke's other letters, in my tent. 

1 Sold. Here 't is ; here 's a paper. Shall I read it to you ? 
Par. I do not know, if it be it, or no. 
Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 
1 Lord. Excellently. 

1 Sold. Dian, The count's a fool, and full of gold, — 

Par. That is not the duke's letter, sir ; that is an advertisement 
to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, to take heed of the allure- 
ment of one count Rousillon, a foolish idle boy, but, for all that, very 
ruttish : I pray you, sir, put it up again. 

1 Sold. Nay, I '11 read it first, by your favour. 

Par. My meaning in 't, I protest, was very honest in the behalf 
of the maid : for I knew the young count to be a dangerous and 
lascivious boy, who is a whale to virginity, and devours up all the fry 
it finds. 

Ber. Damnable both-sides rogue ! 

1 Sold. When he swears oaths, lid him drop gold, and kike it; 

After lie scores, he never pays the score; 
Half won, is match well made; match, and well malce it; 

He ne'er pays after debts, take it before; 
And say, a soldier, Dian, told thee this, 
Men are to mell ivith, boys are not to kiss: 
For count of this, the count's a fool, I know it, 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 

Thine, as he vowed to thee in thine ear, 

Parolles. 

Ber. He shall be whipped through the army, with this rhyme in 
his forehead 

2 Lord. This is your devoted friend, sir, the manifold lingjiist, and 
the armipotent soldier. 

Ber. I could endure anything before but a cat, and now he 's a 
cat to me. 

(*) Old copy, lord. 
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1 Sold. I perceive, sir, b^our a general's looks, we shall be fain to 
hang you. 

Par. My life, sir, in any case ! not that I am afraid to die, but 
that, my offences being many, I would repent out the remainder of 
nature : let me live, sir, in a dungeon, i' the stocks, or anywhere, so I 
may live. 

1 Sold. We '11 see what may be done, so you confess freely ; there- 
fore, once more to this captain Dumain. You have answered to his 
reputation with the duke, and to his valour. What is his honesty ? 

Par. He will steal, sir, an egg b out of a cloister ; for rapes and 
ravishments he parallels Nessus. He professes not keeping of oaths ; 
in breaking them he is stronger than Hercules. He will lie, sir, with 
such volubility, that you would think truth were a fool : drunkenness 
is his best virtue, for he will be swine-drunk, and in his sleep he does 
little harm, save to his bed-clothes about him ; but they know his 
conditions, and lay him in straw. I have but little more to say, sir, 
of his honesty; he has everything that an honest man should not 
have ; what an honest man should have, he has nothing. 

1 Lord. I begin to love him for this. 

Bee. For this description of thine honesty? A pox upon him ! 
for me, he is more and more a cat. 

1 Sold. What say you to his expertness in war ? 

Par. 'Faith, sir, he has led the drum before the English trage- 
dians, (2) — to belie him, I will not, — and more of his soldiership I 
know not; except, in that country, he had the honour to be the 
officer at a place there called Mile-end, c to instruct for the doubling 
of files : I would do the man what honour I can, but of this I am not 
certain. 

1 Lord. He hath out-villained villainy so far, that the rarity 
redeems him. 

Ber. A pox on him ! he 's a cat still ! a 

1 Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I need not to ask 
you, if gold will corrupt him "to revolt. 

Par. Sir, for a quart cVku (3) he will sell the fee-simple of his 
salvation, the inheritance of it ; and cut the entail from all remain- 
ders, and a perpetual succession for it perpetually. 

1 Sold. What 's his brother, the other captain Dumain ? 

2 Lord. Why does he ask Mm of me ? 
1 Sold. What's he? 

Par. E'en a crow of the same nest ; not altogether so great as the 
first in goodness, but greater a great deal in evil. He excels his 

* I perceive, sir, by our general* s looks,—] The old text has " your general's looks;" 
altered by Capell. 

b He will steal, sir, an eg? out of a cloister;] If an egg is not a misprint,' it may have 
heen used metaphorically for a young girl ; one of the murderers of Macduff's family 
(" Macbeth/' Act IV. Sc. 2) calls the boy "egg," and "young fry." So also Costard, 
m " Love's Labour 's Lost," Act V. Sc. 1, terms Moth "pigeon-egg of discretion." 

c Mile-end,—] See note (4), p. 82. 

d He *s a cat still !] Bertram had before told us that a cat was his particular aversion, 
and that Parolles was now a eat to him. When the rogue becomes more scurrilous in 
his revelations, Bertram says, " He is more and more a cat;" and, finally, when he had 

" out-villained villainy," the count impetuously exclaims, " he's a cat still!" 

that is, a cat always, a cat evermore. 
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brother for a coward, yet his brother is reputed one of the best that 
is. In a retreat he out-runs any lackey ; marry, in coming on he has 
the cramp. 

1 Sold. If your life be saved, will you undertake to betray the 
Florentine ? 

Par. Ay, and the captain of his horse, count Eousillon. 

1 Sold. 1 11 whisper with the general, and know his pleasure. 

Par. [Aside.] I '11 no more drumming : a plague of all drums ! 
Only to seem to deserve well, and to beguile the supposition of that 
lascivious young boy the count, have I run into this danger. Yet, 
who would have suspected an ambush where I was taken ? 

1 Sold. There is no remedy, sir, but you must die : the general 
says, you, that have so traitorously discovered the secrets of your 
army, and made such pestiferous reports of men very nobly held, can 
serve the world for no honest use ; therefore you must die. Come, 
headsman, off with his head. 

Pae. 0 Lord, sir ; let me live, or let me see my death ! 

1 Sold. That shall you, and take your leave of all your friends. 

\Unmuffmg Mm* 

So, look about you ; know you any here ? 
Ber. Good morrow, noble captain. 

2 Lord. God bless you, captain Parolles. 

1 Lord. God save you, noble captain. 

2 Lord. Captain, what greeting will you to my lord Lafeu ? I am 
for France. 

1 Lord. Good captain, will you give me a copy of the sonnet you 
writ to Diana in behalf of the count Rousillon ? an I were not a very 
coward, I 'd compel it of you ; but fare you well. 

{Exeunt Bertram, Lords, <ir. 

1 Sold. You are undone, captain : all but your scarf, that has a 
knot on 't yet. 

Par. Who cannot be crushed with a plot ? 

1 Sold. If you could find out a country where but women were 
that had received so much shame, you might begin an impudent 
nation. Fare you well, sir ; I am for France too ; we shall speak of 
you there. [Exit. 

Par. Yet am I thankful : if my heart were great, 
'T would burst at this. Captain, I '11 be no more ; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall : simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a braggart 
Let him fear this ; for it will come to pass, 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 
Bust, sword ! cool, blushes ! and, Parolles, live 
Safest in shame ! being fool'd, by foolery thrive ! 
There 's place, and means, for eveiy man alive. 
1 01 after them. [Exit 
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SCENE IV. — Florence. .A Boom in the Widow's Rouse. 
Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana. 

Hel. That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you, 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety ; 'fore whose throne 't is needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Time was, I did him a desired office, 
Dear almost as his life ; which gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar's bosom would peep forth, 
And answer, thanks : I duly am inform'd, 
His grace is at Marseilles ; a to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You must know, 
I am supposed dead : the army breaking, 
My husband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
We 11 be, before our welcome. 

Win. Gentle madam, 

You never had a servant, to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. 

Hel. Nor you,* mistress, 

Ever a friend, whose thoughts more truly labour 
To recompense your love ; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. But 0 strange men ! 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate, 
When saucy trusting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night, b so lust doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away : 
But more of this hereafter. You, Diana, 
Under my poor instructions yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honesty 

Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upon your will to suffer. 

Hel. Yet, I pray you c 

(*) Old text, your. 

« Marseilles ;] Marseilles, in the old copy Marcclhc^ must be pronounced as a word of 
three syllables— Marscllis. See note ( c ), p. 343, Yol I. 

b When saucy trusting of the cozen'd thoughts 

Defiles the pitchy night, — ] 

Ilannicr reads fancy; saucy, however, is sometimes employed by Shakespeare in the 
sense of prurient, and it may bear that meaning here. But how is the context to be 
understood ? 

c Yet, I pray you 

But with the word ; ] 

Blacfcstonc proposed an ingenious emendation of this passage : — 

" Yet I fray you 
But with the word/' 
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But with the word ; the time will bring on summer, 

When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns, 

And be as sweet as sharp. We must away ; 

Our waggon is prepaid, and time revives a us : 

All 9 s well that ends well still : the fine 's the crown ; b 

Whate'er the course, the end is the renown. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Rousillon. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Enter Countess, Lafeu, and Clown. 

Lap. No, no, no, your son was misled with a snipt-taffata fellow 
there, whose villainous saffron 0 would have made all the unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation in his colour ; your daughter-in-law 
had been alive at this hour, and your son here at home, more 
advanced by the king, than by that red-tailed humble-bee I speak of. 

Count. I would I had not known him ! it was the death of the 
most virtuous gentlewoman, that ever nature had praise for creating : 
if she had partaken of my flesh, and cost me the dearest groans of a 
mother, I could not have owed her a more rooted love. 

Lap. 'Twas a good lady, 'twas a good lady: we may pick a 
thousand salads, ere we light on such another herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, she was the sweet-marjoram of the salad, or, 
rather the herb of grace. 

Laf. They are not salad-herbs, d you knave ; they are nose-herbs. 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, I have not much skill hi 
grass.* 

Laf. Whether dost thou profess thyself, a knave or a fool ? 
Clo. A fool, sir, at a woman's service, and a knave at a man's. 
Lap. Your distinction ? 

Clo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and do his service. 
Laf. So you were a knave at his service, indeed. 

(*) Old text, grace* 

* ( I only frighten you by mentioning the word suffer : for a short time will bring on the 
season of happiness and delight." 

With much diffidence we venture to suggest that Yet apparently stands for Now ; and 
that we should read, — 

" Yet, Ipay you 
But with the word," &c. 

Now I can only compensate your kindness by the word of promise ; but the time ap- 
proaches when all that you undergo for my sake shall be substantially requited. 

a Time revives Johnson suggested invites; Warburton, revies us — an old word 

signifying challenges, borrowed from the card-table; and Mr. Collier's MS. annotator 
has reviles. Of these proposals, Warburton' s is by far the most plausible. Revives us, 
however, in the sense of reproaches us, mocks w, may be right. See Middleton's 
" Michaelmas Term/' Act II. Sc. 1 :— 

u Thou rev i vest us, rascal ! " 

* Tlie fine 's the crown ;] The end 's the crown :— Finis coronat opus. 

e Whose villainous saffron — ] This villainous saffron, the commentators suppose, 
must be a reference to the fantastic fashion of stiffening and colouring the ruffs and 
bands with yellow starch. The allusion, we imagine, is rather to that constant subject 
of obloquy among the old writers, — "the dissembling colour" of the arch-deceiver 
Judas' hair. 

a They are not salad-herbs,—] The old text has "herbs" only: Eowe inserted 
" salad," which the context appears to require. 

v 2 
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Clo. And I would give his wife my bauble, sir, to do her service. 
Laf. I will subscribe for thee ; thou art both knave and fool. 
Clo. At your service. 
Laf. No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can serve as great a prmce 
as you are. 
Laf. Who's that? a Frenchman? 

Clo. Faith, sir, he has an English name,* but his phisnomy is 
more hotter in France, than there. 
Laf. What prince is that ? 

Clo. The black prince, sir ; alias, the prince of darkness ; alias, 
the devil. 

Laf. Hold thee, there 's my purse ; I give thee not this to suggest 3 
thee from thy master thou talkest of ; serve him still. 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great fire ; 
and the master I speak of, ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, b he is 
the prince of the world ; let his nobility remain in his court. I am 
for the house with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter : some, that humble themselves, may ; but the many 
will be too chill and tender ; and they '11 be for the flowery way, that 
leads to the broad gate, and the great fire. 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee ; and I tell thee 
so before, because I would not fall out with thee. Go thy ways ; let 
my horses be well looked to, without any tricks. 

Clo. If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they shall be jades' tricks ; 
which are their own right by the law of nature. [Exit. 

Laf. A shrewd knave, and an unhappy. 0 

Count. So he is. My lord, that 's gone, made himself much sport 
out of him ; by his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
patent for his sauciness, and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs where 
he will. 

Laf. I like him well ; 't is not amiss : and I was about to tell you. 
Since I heard of the good lady's death, and that my lord your son 
was upon his return home, I moved the king my master, to speak in 
the behalf of my daughter ; which, in the minority of them both, his 
majesty, out of a self-gracious remembrance, did first propose: his 
highness hath promised me to do it ; and, to stop up the displeasure 
lie hath conceived against your son, there is no fitter matter. How 
does your ladyship like it? 

Count. With very much content, my lord, and I wish it happily 
effected. 

Laf. His highness comes post from Marseilles, of as able body as 
when he numbered thirty: he will be here to-morrow, or I am 
deceived by him that in such intelligence hath seldom failed. 

Count. It rejoices me, that I hope I shall see him ere I die. I 
have letters, that my son will be here to-night : I shall beseech your 
lordship, to remain with me till they meet together. 

(*) First folio, maim. 
* To suggest thee—] That is, to seduce thee, to tempt thee. 
b But, sure, — ] Some commentators would read, since. 
c Unhappy.] Waggish , mischievous. 
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Laf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners I might safely 
be admitted. 

Count. You need but plead your honourable privilege. 
Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold charter, but, I thank my 
God, it holds yet. 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. 0 madam, yonder 's my lord your son with a patch of velvet 
on 's face ; whether there be a scar under it, or no, the velvet knows, 
but 't is a goodly patch of velvet ; his left cheek is a cheek of two pile 
and a half, but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good livery of honour ; 
so, belike, is that. 

Clo. But it is your carbonadoed face. 

Laf. Let us go see your son, I pray you ; I long to talk with the 
young noble soldier. 

Clo. 'Faith, there 's a dozen of 'em, with delicate fine hats, and 
most courteous feathers, which bow the head, and nod at every man. 

[Exeunt 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— Marseilles. A Street. 

Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana, with two Attendants. 

Hel. But this exceeding posting, day and night, 
Must wear your spirits low : we cannot help it ; 
But, since you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do so grow in my requital, 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time ; — 

Enter a Gentleman, (l) 

This man may help me to his majesty's ear, 
If he would spend his power. — God save you, sir. 
Gent. And you. 

Hel. Sir, I have seen you in the court of France. 

Gent. I have been sometimes there. 

Hel. I do presume, sir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodness ; 
And therefore, goaded with most sharp occasions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The use of your own virtues, for the which 
I shall continue thankful. 

Gent. What 's your mil ? 

Hel. That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the king, 
And aid me with that store of power you have, 
To come into his presence. 
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Gent. The king 's not here. 

Eel. Not here, sir? 

Gent. Not, indeed: 

He hence remov'd last night, and with more haste 
Than is his use. 

Win. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

Hel. All 9 s well that ends well, yet ; 
Though time seem so adverse, and means unfit. — 
I do beseech you, whither is he gone ? 

Gent. Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon ; 
Whither I am going. 

Hel. I do beseech you, sir, 

Since you are like to see the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, 1 presume, shall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it. 
I will come after you, with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 

Gent. This I '11 do for you. 

Hel. And you shall find yourself to be well thank'd, 
Whate'er falls more. We must to horse again ;— 
Go, go, provide. [Exeunt 



SCENE II.— Rousillon. The inner Court of the Countess's Palace. 
Enter Clown and Parolles. 

Par. Good monsieur Lavatch, give my lord Lafeu this 'letter: I 
have ere now, sir, been better known to you, when I have held famili- 
arity with fresher clothes ; but I am now, sir, muddied in fortune's 
mood, a and smell somewhat strong of her strong displeasure. 

Clo. Truly, fortune's displeasure is but sluttish, if it smell so 
strong as thou speakest of : I will henceforth eat no fish of fortune's 
buttering, Pr'ythee, allow the wind. 

Par. Nay, you need not stop your nose, sir; I spake but by a 
metaphor. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, if your metaphor stink, I will stop my nose ; or 
against any man's metaphor. Pr'ythee, get thee further. 
Par. 'Pray you, sir, deliver me this paper. 

Clo. Foh ! pr'ythee stand away ; a paper from fortune's close-stool 
to give to a nobleman ! Look, here he comes himself. 

Enter Lafeu. 

Here is a pur of fortune's, sir, or of fortune's cat, (but not a musk- 
cat,) that has fallen into the unclean fishpond of her displeasure, and, 
as he says, is muddied withal : pray you, sir, use the carp as you may, 
for he looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, foolish, rascally knave. 
I do pity his distress in my smiles of comfort, and leave him to your 
lordship. [Exit Clown. 

» Muddied in fortune's mood, — ] Warburton reads, moat, and we have an impression 
that moat was the author's word. 
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Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratched. 

Lap. And what would you have me to do ? 't is too late to pare 
her nails now. Wherein have you played the knave with fortune, 
that she should scratch you, who of herself is a good lady, and would 
not have knaves thrive long under her ? a There's a quart cV ecu for 
you: let the justices make you and fortune Mends; I am for other 
business. 

Pah. I beseech your honour, to hear me one single word. 
Laf. You beg a single penny more : come, you shall ha 't ; save 
your word. 

Pah. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 

Lap. You beg more than word, b then. — Cox' my passion ! give me 
yom hand. How does yom* drum ? 

Pae. 0 my good lord, you were the first that found me. 

Laf. Was I, in sooth ? and I was the first that lost thee. 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in some grace, for you 
did bring me out. 

♦ Laf. Out upon thee, knave ! dost thou put upon me at once both 

the office of God and the devil ? one brings thee in grace, and the 
other brings thee out. [Trumpets sound.'] The king's coming, I'lmow 
by his trumpets. — Sirrah, inquire further after me ; I had talk of you 
last night ; though you are a fool and a knave, you shall eat ; go to, 
follow. 

Par. I praise God for you. [Exeunt 



SCENE III. — The same. A Room in the Countess's Palace. 

Flourish. Eater Kd*g, Countess, Lafeu, Lords, Gentlemen, 

Guards, dec. 

King. We lost a jewel of her ; and our esteem 0 
Was made much poorer by it : but yom son, 
As mad in folly, lack'd the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count. 'T is past, my liege : 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i' the blade d of youth ; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason's force, 
O'erbears it, and bums on. 

King. My honour'd lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all ; 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to shoot. 

Laf. This I must say, 

But first I beg my pardon,— the young lord 
Did to his majesty, his mother, and his lady, 

* Under her ?] The word her. omitted in the first, is supplied by the second folio, 1632. 
b You beg more than word, then ,—] Because Parolles is plural, and signifies words, 
a J_nd our esteem—] The sum of what we hold estimable. 

d j)one t' the blade of youth;] Theobald and Mr. Collier's annotator road, " blaze of 
youth." 
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Offence of mighty note ; but to himself 

The greatest wrong of all : he lost a wife, 

Whose beauty did astonish the survey 

Of richest eyes, whose words all ears took captive ; 

Whose dear perfection, hearts that scorn'd to serve, 

Humbly call'd mistress. 

King. Praising what is lost, 

Makes the remembrance dear. Well, call him hither ; 
We are reconcil'd, and the first view shall kill 
All repetitions — Let him not ask our pardon ; 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
The incensing relics of it : let him approach, 
A stranger, no offender ; and inform him, 
So 't is our will he should, 

Gent. I shall, my liege. [Exit Gentleman. 

King. What says he to your daughter ? have you spoke ? 

Laf. All that he is hath reference to your highness. 

King. Then shall we have a match. I have letters sent me, 
That set him high in fame. 

Enter Berteam. 

Laf. He looks well on 't. 

King. I am not a day of season, 
For thou may'st see a sun-shine and a hail 
In me at once : but to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way ; so stand thou forth, 
The time is fair again. 

Bek. My high-repented blames, 

Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 
S? King. All is whole ; 

Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let 's take the instant by the forward top, 
For we are old, and on our quick'st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege : at first 
I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue : 
Where the impression of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour ; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or express'd it stol'n ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions, 
To a most hideous object : thence it came, 
That she, whom all men prais'd, and whom myself, 
Since I have lost, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The dust that did offend it. 



n Repetition.— ] That is, recrimination. 
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King, Well excus'd ; 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
From the great compt : but love that comes too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried, 
To the great sender turns a sour offence, 
Crying, That 's good that 's gone. Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave : 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust : 
Our own love waking cries to see what 's done, 
While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon. 
Be this sweet Helen's knell, and now forget her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin : 
The main consents are had, and here we '11 stay 
To see our widower's second marriage-day. 

Count. Which better than the first, 0 dear heaven, bless ! 
Or, ere they meet, in me 0 nature cesse ! a 

Lap. Come on, my son, in whom my house's name 
Must be digested, give a favour from you, 
To sparkle in the spirits of my daughter, 
That she may quickly come. By my old beard, 
And every hair that 's on 't, Helen, that 's dead, 
Was a sweet creature ; such a ring as this, 
The last that e'er I took her leave at court, b 
I saw upon her finger. 

Ber. Hers it was not. 

King. Now, pray you, let me see it ; for mine eye, 
While I was speaking, oft was fasten'd to 't. 
This ring was mine ; and, when I gave it Helen, 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Had you that craft, to 'reave her 
Of what should stead her most ? 

Ber. My gracious sovereign, 

Howe'er it pleases you to take it so, 
The ring was never hers. 

Count. Son, on my life, 

I have seen her wear it ; and she reckon'd it 
At her life's rate. 

Laf. I am sure, I saw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord, she never saw it. 
In Florence was it from a casement thrown me, 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it : noble she was, and thought 
I stood ingag'd: c but when I had subscrib'd 

* Which better than the first, &c] These two lines form part of the King's speech in 
the original. Theobald made the present arrangement. 

b The last that e'er I took her leave at court,—] Which means, The last time that 
ever I took leave of her at court. 

c Ingag'd :] Ingaged is here used to imply unengaged^ or disengaged, as the old writers 
employ inhabited to express uninhabited. 
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To mine own fortune, and inforin'd her frilly, 
I could not answer in that course of honour 
As she had made the overture, she ceas'd, 
In heavy satisfaction, and would never 
Keceive the ring again. 

King. • Plutus * himself, 

That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine, 
Hath not in nature's mystery more science, 
Than I have in this ring : ? t was mine, 't was Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you : then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourself, 
Confess 't was hers, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her. She call'd the saints to surety, 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, 
(Where you have never come,) or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 

Bee. She never saw it. 

King. Thou speak'st it falsely, as I love mine honour . 
And mak'st conjectural f fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain shut out. If it should prove 
That thou art so inhuman, — 't will not prove so ; — 
And yet I know not : — thou didst hate her deadly, 
And she is dead ; which nothing, but to close 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe, 
More than to see this ring. — Take him away. — 
My fore-past proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax f my fears of little vanity, a 
Having vainly fear'd too little. — Away with him 
We '11 sift this matter further. 

Ber. If you shall prove 

This ring was ever hers, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in Florence, 

Where yet she never was. [Exit Bertram, guarded. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King. I am wrapp'd in dismal thinkings. 

Gent. Gracious sovereign, 

Whether I have been to b blame, or no, I know not; 
Here 's a petition from a Florentine, 
Who hath, for four or five removes, come short 
To tender it herself. I undertook it, 
Vanquish'd thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the poor suppliant, who by this, I know, 

(*) Old text, Flatus. (f) First folio, connectural. {%) First folio, tazc. 

* Shall tax my fears of little vanity,—] u The proofs which I have already had are 
sufficient to show that my fears were not mm and irrational, I have rather been hitherto 
mi nc easy than I ought, and have unreasonably had too little fear,"— JOHNSON, 

b Whether I have been to blame,—] The original has "too blame," and the same 
reading occurs so frequently in the early editions of these plays, as to raise a doubt 
whether ^ too blame " was not an expression of the time. In " Henry IV." First Part, 
Act m. Scene 1, it will be remembered, we have " You are too wilful blame." 
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Is here attending : her business looks in her 
With an importing visage, and she told me, 
In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 
Your highness with herself. 

King. [Reads.] Upon his many protestations to marry me, when 
his wife was dead, I blush to say if, he won me. Now is the count 
Rousillo7i a widower; his voivs are forfeited to me, and my honour *s 
paid to him. He stole from F to re nee, taking no leave, and I follow 
him to his country for justice. Grant it me, 0 king, in you it best lies; 
oilier wise a seducer flourishes, and a poor maid is undone. 

Diana Capulet. 

Laf. I will buy me a son-in-law in a fan, and toll ; for this, I '11 
none of him. 

King. The heavens have thought well on thee, Lafeu, 
To bring forth this discovery. — Seek these suitors : — 
Go, speedily, and bring again the count. 

[Exeunt Gentleman, and some Attendants. 
I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, 
Was foully snatch'd. 

Count. Now, justice on the doers ! 

Enter Bertram, guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, since a wives are monsters to you, 
And that you fly them as you swear them lordship, 
Yet you desire to marry. — 

Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow and Diana. ,j 

What woman 's that ? 

Dia. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet ; 
My suit, as I do understand, you know, 
And therefore know how far 1 may be pitied. 

Wid. I am her mother, sir, whose age and honour 
Both suffer under this complaint we bring, 
And both shall cease, without your remedy. 

King. Come hither, count ; do you know these women ? 

Ber. My lord, I neither can, nor will deny 
But that I know them. Do they charge me further ? 

Dia. Why do you look so strange upon your wife ? 

Ber. She 's none of mine, my lord. 

Dia, If you shall marry, 

You give away this hand, and that is mine ; 
You give away heaven's vows, and those are mine ; 
You give away myself, which is known mine ; 
For I by vow am so embodied yours, 
That she, which marries you, must marry mc, 
Either both or none. 

* I wonder, sir, since wives, &c] The old text is, " I wonder, sir, sir, wives," &c. 
The correction is due to Tyrwhitt. 

b Re-enter, &c] In the ancient stage direction, " Later It tdoiv, Diana, ana 
Parollcs." 
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Laf. Your reputation [To Bertram.] comes too short for my 
daughter, you are no husband for her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and desperate creature, 
Whom sometime I have laugh'd with ; let your highness 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 
Than for to think that I would sink it here. 

King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to friend, 
Till your deeds gain them : fairer prove your honour, 
Than in my thought it lies ! 

Dia. Good my lord, 

Ask him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 

King. What say'st thou to her? 

Ber. She 's impudent, my lord, 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

Dia. He does me wrong, my lord ; if I were so, 
He might have bought me at a common price : 
Do not believe him : 0, behold this ring, 
Whose high respect, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel ; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o' the camp, 
If I be one. 

Count. He blushes, and 't is it : 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem 
Conferr'd by testament to the sequent issue, 
Hath it been ow'd and worn. This is his wife ; 
That ring 's a thousand proofs. 

King. Methought, you said, 

You saw one here in court could witness it. 

Dia. I did, my lord, but loath am to produce 
So bad an instrument ; his name 's Parolles. 
Laf. I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 

King. Find him, and bring him hither. [Exit Attendants. 

Ber. What of him ? 

He 's quoted for a most perfidious slave, 
With all the spots o' the world tax'd and debosh'd ; 
Whose nature sickens, but to speak a truth. 
Am I or that, or this, for what he 11 utter, 
That will speak any thing ? 

King. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber. I think, she has : certain it is, I lik'd her, 
And boarded her i' the wanton way of youth : 
She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint, 
As all impediments in fancy's course 
Are motives of more fancy ; and, in fine, 
Her infinite cunning a with her modern grace, 

• Her infinite cunning: with her modern graec, — J The old copy reads, " Her insuite 
comming" &c. The extremely happy emendation in the text was first suggested by 
the late Mr. Sidney Walker, and has since been found among the annotations of Mr. 
Collier's " Old Corrector." 
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Subdued me to her rate ; she got the ring, 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 

DiA. I must be patient ; 

You, that turn'd off a first so noble wife, 
May justly diet me. I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will lose a husband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 

Ber. I have it not. 

King. What ring was yours, I pray you ? 

Dia. Sir, much like 

The same upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring ? this ring was his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 

King. The story then goes false, you threw it him 
Out of a casement. 

Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

Enter Paeolles. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess the ring was hers. 

King. You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts you. 

Is this the man you speak of? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 

King. Tell me, sirrah, but, tell me true, I charge you, 
Not fearing the displeasure of your master, 
(Which, on your just proceeding, I '11 keep off,) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you ? 

Par. So please your majesty, my master hath been an honourable 
gentleman ; tricks he hath had in him, which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpose : did he love this woman ? 

Par. 'Faith, sir, he did love her ; but how ! 

King. How, I pray you ? 

Par. He did love her, sir, as a gentleman loves a woman. 
King. How is that ? 

Par. He loved her, sir, and loved her not. 

King. As thou art a knave, and no knave: — what an equivocal 
companion is this ? 

Par. I am a poor man, and at your majesty's command. 

Laf. He 's a good drum, my lord, but a naughty orator. 

Dia. Do you know, he promised me marriage ? 

Par. 'Faith, I know more than I '11 speak. 

King. But wilt thou not speak all thou know'st ? 

Par. Yes, so please your majesty ; I did go between them, as I 
said ; but more than that, he loved her — for, indeed, he was mad for 
her, and talked of Satan, and of limbo, and of furies, and I know not 
what : yet I was in that credit with them at that time, that I knew 
of their going to bed, and of other motions, as, promising her mar- 
riage, and things that would derive me ill-will to speak of, therefore 
I will not speak what I know. 

King. Thou hast spoken all already, unless thou canst say they 
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are married. But thou art too fine a in thy evidence ; therefore stand 
aside. — This ring, you say, was yours ? 

Dia. Ay, my good lord. 

Kim, Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it. 

King. Who lent it you ? 

Dia. It was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it then ? 

Dia. I found it not. 

King. If it were yours by none of all these ways, 
How could you give it him ? 

Dia. I never gave it him. 

Laf. This woman 's an easy glove, my lord ; she goes off and on 
at pleasure. 

King. This ring was mine, I gave it his first wife. 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 

King. Take her away, I do not like her now ; 
To prison with her, and away with him. — 
Unless thou tell'st me where thou hadst this ring, 
Thou diest within this horn. 

Dia. I '11 never tell you. 

King. Take her away. 

Dia. I '11 put in bail, my liege. 

King. I think thee now some common customer. 1 * 

Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, 't was you. 

King. Wherefore hast thou accus'd him all this while ? 

Dia. Because he 's guilty, and he is not guilty ; 
He knows I am no maid, and he '11 swear to 't : 
I '11 swear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life ; 

I am either maid, or else this old man's wife. [Pointing to Lafeu. 

King. She does abuse our ears ; to prison with her. 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail. — Stay, royal sir ; [Exit Widow. 
The jeweller, that owes the ring, is sent for, 
And he shall surety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himself, 
Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him : 
He knows himself my bed he hath defil'd ; 
And at that time he got his wife with child : 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one kick ; 
So there 's my riddle, One that 's dead is quick, 
And now behold the meaning. 

Re-enter Widow, with Helena. 

King. Is there no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is 't real, that I see ? 

* Too fine in thy evidence ;] Trap fine, too full of finesse. 

t> Customer.] Customer was a term applied to a loose woman. Thus, in " Othello," 
Act IY. Sc. 1 :— 

" I marry her ! what ? a customer." 
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Hel. No, my good lord ; 

'T is but the shadow of a wife you see, 
The name and not the thing. 

Ber. Both, both ; 0, pardon ! 

Hel. 0, my good lord, when I was like this maid, 
I found you wondrous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here 's your letter ; this it says, 
Wlun from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are* by me with child, &c. — This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won ? 

Ber. If she, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 
I '11 love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divorce step between me and you ! — 
0, my dear mother, do I see you living ? 

Lap. Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep anon : — 
Good Tom Drum, \_To Parolles.] lend me a handkerchief: so, I 
thank thee ; wait on me home, 1 11 make sport with thee. Let thy 
courtesies alone, they are scurvy ones. 

King. Let us from point to point this story know, 
To make the even truth in pleasure flow : — 

If thou be'st yet a fresh uncroppecl flower, \_To Diana. 

Choose thou thy husband, and I '11 pay thy dower ; 

For I can guess, that by thy honest aid, 

Thou kept'st a wife herself, thyself a maid. — 

Of that, and all the progress, more and less, 

Resolvedly, more leisure shall express : 

All yet seems well, and, if it end so meet, 

The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. [Flourish. 

{Advancing.) 

The Icing's a beggar, noiv the play is done: 
All is well ended, if this suit be won, 
That you express content; which we will pay. 
With strife to please you, day exceeding day : 
Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts, 
Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts. [Exeunt, 



(*) First folio, is. 
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ACT L 

(1) Scene J.— -To whom lam now in ward.] The heirs of great fortunes, from the 
feudal ages down to as late as the middle of the seventeenth century, were, both in this 
country and in parts of France, under the wardship of the sovereign. 

(2) Scene III. — Clown.] "The practice of retaining fools," Douce observes, "can be 
traced in very remote times throughout almost all civilized and even among some bar- 
barous nations. With respect to the antiquity of this custom in our own country, there 
is reason to suppose that it existed even during the period of our Saxon history ; but we 
are quite certain of the fact in the reign of William the Conqueror. * * * The 
accounts of the household expenses of our sovereigns contain many payments and 
rewards to fools both foreign and domestic, the motives for which do not appear, but 
might perhaps have been some witty speech or comic action that had pleased the donors. 
Some of these payments are annual gifts at Christmas. Dr. Fuller, speaking of the 
court jester, whom, he says, some count a necessary evil, remarks, in his usual quaint 
manner, that it is an office which none but he that hath wit can perform, and none but 
he that wants it will perform. * * * 

u The sort of entertainment that fools were expected to afford, may be collected, in 
great variety, from our old plays, and particularly from those of Shakespeare ; but 
perhaps no better idea can be formed of their general mode of conduct than from the 
following passage in a singular tract by Lodge, entitled Wit's Miserie, 1599, 4to: — 
* Immoderate and disordinate joy became incorporate in the bodie of a jeaster ; this 
fellow in person js comely, in apparell courtly, but in behaviour a very ape, and no 
man ; his studie is to coine bitter i easts, or to shew antique motions, or to sing baudie 
sonnets and ballads : give him a little wine in his head, he is continually fl earing and 
making of mouthes : he laughs intemperately at every little occasion, and dances about 
the house, leaps over tables, out-skips mens heads,* trips up his companions heeles, 
bums sack with a candle, and hath all the feats of a lord of misrule in the countrie : 
feed him in his humor, you shall have his heart, in meere kindness he will hug you in 
his armes, kisse you on the cheeke, and rapping out an horrible oth, crie Gods soule 
Turn, I love you, you know my poore heart, come to my chamber for a pipe of tabacco, 
there lives not a man in this world that I more honor. In these ceremonies you shall 
know his courting, and it is a spcciall mark of him at the table, he sits and makes 
faces : keep not this fellow company, for in jugling with him, your wardropes shall be 
wasted, your credits crackt, vour crownes consumed, and time (the most precious riches 
of the world) utterly lost. T*his is the picture of a real hireling or artificial fool.' " The 
reader desirous of further information on the duties of the domestic jester will find them 
pleasantly illustrated in a curious and valuable tract, called A r min's "Nest of Ninnies," 
1608 ; of which a reprint has been made, from the only known copy, for the Shakespeare 
Society. 

(3) Scene III.— A prophet I, madam.] " It is a supposition, which has run through 
all ages and people, that natural fools have something in them of divinity; on which 
account they were esteemed sacred. Travellers tell us in what esteem the Turks now 
hold them ; nor had they less honour paid them heretofore in France, as appears from 
tho old word btnet, for a natural fool.— Wahburton. ' 



(4) Scene III.— One good woman in ten ) madam; which is a purifying o' the song.] 
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As "Warburton suggested, it is probable the second stanza of the old ballad, which 
related to the ten remaining sons of Priam, ran : — 

" If one be bad amongst nine good, 
There's but one bad in ten.*' 

The Countess objects, therefore, that in singing — "One good in ten," the Clown 
corrupts the song ; whereupon he rejoins that inasmuch as the text says nothing what- 
ever about good women, his emendation of s< One good woman in ten" in reality renders 
it more complimentary. 



(5) Scene III, — Though honest g be no puritan, &c. &c] A correspondent in Knight's 
"Pictorial Shakspere" remarks: "This passage refers to the sour objection of the 
puritans to the use of the surplice in divine service, for which they wished to sub- 
stitute the black Geneva gown. At this time the controversy with the puritans raged 
violently. Hooker's fifth book of * Ecclesiastical Polity,' which, in the 29th Chapter, 
discusses this matter at length, was published in 1597. But the question itself is much 
older — as old as the Reformation, when it was agitated between the British and con- 
tinental reformers. During the reign of Mary it troubled Frankfort, and on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth it was brought back to England, under the patronage of Archbishop 
Grindal, whose residence in Germany, during his exile in Mary's reign, had disposed 
him to Genevan theology. The dispute about ecclesiastical vestments may seem a trifle, 
but it was at this period made the ground upon which to try the first principles of 
Church authority : a point in itself unimportant becomes vital when so large a question 
is made to turn upon it. Hence its prominency in the controversial writings ot Shak- 
spere's time ; and few among his audience would be likely to miss an allusion to a 
subject fiercely debated at Paul's Cross and elsewhere/' 



(6) Scene III.— 

My father left me some prescriptions 

Of rare and prov d effects.'] 

The text exhibits a very early and curious instance of the use of the word u Prescrip- 
tion" as a medical formula, for which it was not generally current until the close of the 
seventeenth century. Previously to that time, the ordinary expression was u Recipe ; " 
but in 1599 Bishop Hall employs both words in connexion, showing that they were to be 
regarded as synonymous : — 

" And give a dose for everie disease 
In Prescripts long, and endless Recipes." 

Satires, IV. B. 3. 

Dryden does the same also, in his Thirteenth Epistle, in which he likewise alludes to 
the custom of preserving such papers, — 

" From files a random Recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one Prescription make." 

In this manner the Hon. Robert Boyle appears to have made it his practice to preserve 
methodically all the recipes which had been written for himself in any sickness ; one of 
his Occasional Reflections being on "his reviewing and tacking together the several 
bills filed in the apothecary's shop." 

The practice was probably commenced at an early period of the history of medicine, 
and was continued in family recipe books, especially in country places, throughout the- 
oreater part of the last century, with " Probation est" attached to the formula:, where 
their virtues had been experienced. Dr. Csesar Adelmare, who died in 1569, left among 
his papers a number of very extraordinary prescriptions, which Sir Hans Sloane copied 
neatly out, and preserved in his collection of manuscripts. 
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ACT II. 

(1) Scene L— 

Let higher Italy 

(Tlwse 'bated, t)iat inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy) see that you come 
2sot to woo honour \ but to wed it ; &c] 

In 1494 Charles VIII. of France invaded Italy, under pretence of being the legitimate 
heir to the kingdom of Naples, to which he marched almost without opposition, and, as 
Sismondi says, ravaged all the country with the violence and force of a hurricane. 

Having subsequently entered into a convention with the Florentines, he proceeded to 
Sienna, which he attempted to secure by establishing in it a French garrison. This city 
had long been regarded as the most powerful in Tuscany, after Florence, to which it had 
formerly been subject, as well as to the crown of Naples ; but at the period in question 
the citizens had set up in it an independent government, and had separated themselves 
from both, and also from their confederacy with the German Emperor. This disruption 
had produced the most inveterate hatred between the Florentines and the Siennois; 
and in 1495 began that " braving war," in which "the Florentines and Senoys were by 
the ears." Finding that the powers of the north of Italy were so much disgusted by the 
insolence of the French, as to enter into a league against them, because they appeared 
to consider themselves as masters of the whole peninsula, Charles resolved on returning 
to France. He accordingly re-crossed the Apennines, October 22, 1495, leaving half his 
army at Naples, under his relative, Gilbert De Montpensier, as Viceroy. 

In tins brief outline of the French invasion of Italy, will be found an explanation 
both of the policy of the king, and of a peculiar expression in the passage cited above. 
In virtue of the convention already mentioned, the Florentines were about to ask 
assistance from him, which the Emperor had written to desire they might not have ; 
and Charles accordingly refused to furnish any troops, as king of France. He was 
willing, however, to permit those young French noblemen who desired to be known as 
having served in the wars, to enter themselves as gentlemen- volunteers in a neutral 
foreign service, with either the Florentine or Siennois, the Guelph or t the Ghibelline 
party, in conformity with the practice of the period, which proved so favourable to 
many soldiers of fortune. But in his parting address to these noblemen, the king 
excepts those States which had been formed in the barbaric confusion that prevailed 
upon the dismemberment of the Roman empire, States which literally inherited the 
spoils only of the " last monarchy," or single government of Italy. In this exception 
it may be thought that Charles refers especially to the principalities of the north of 
Italy, which had entered into a coalition against him ; but Shakespeare's history in this 
play, and in others, must not be examined too rigidly. 



(2) Scene I. — And no sword worn. 

But one to dance with.] 

As it was the fashion in Shakespeare's time for gentlemen to dance with swords on, 
and the ordinary weapon was liable to impede their motions, rapiers, light and short, 
were made for the purpose : — ",I think wee were as much dread or more of our enemies, 
when our gentlemen went simply and our serving-men plainelv, without cuts or gards, 
bearing their heavy swordes and buckelers on their thighes, instead of cuts and gardes 
and light daunsing swordes; and when they rode carrying good speares in theyr nands 
in stede of white rods, which they carry now more like ladies or gentlewomen than 
men; all which delieaeyes maketh'our mm el care etleminate and without strength." — 
Stafford's Brief e Conceipt of English Bollicy, 1581, 4to. 

(3) Scene I.— 

JTc that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister: 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown. 
When judges have been babes.] 

The ordinary explanation of these lines refers them either to those passages in Scripture 
which set forth the mischiefs incident to a kingdom that is governed by a child, as 
Eeelesiastes x. lfi, and Isaiah iii. 4, 12; or to St. Matthew xi. 25, — " I thank thee, 0 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: " and 1 Corinthians i. 27, " But God hath 
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chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty." It seems pro- 
bable, however, that the particular allusion is to the four children of the noble families 
of Israel who were appointed to be brought up for the king's service; Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah ? — "As for these four children, God gave them knowledge and skill 
in all learning and wisdom; therefore stood they before the king : " and Nebuchadnezzar 
set them " over the affairs of the province of Babylon," Daniel i. 3, 4, 17, 19 ; iii. 48, 49. 

The Hebrew word signifies youths, but the usual translation is children. In Cover- 
dale's version, 1535, they are called " young springalds." 

(4) Scene II. — A morris for May -da if.] The Morris, or Morisco dance, is generally 
supposed to have been derived originally from the Moors, and to have come to us 
through Spain; where, indeed, according to Douce, it still continues to delight both 
natives and strangers, under the name of the Fandango. On its first introduction, it was 
probably a sort of military dance, like that of the Matachins in France and Italy; but 
subsequently the May games, the games of Robin Hood, the Church and other " Ales," 
and the Morris dance got inextricably blended together. See Douce' s " Illustrations of 
Shakspeare," under Anticnt English Morris Dance. Of the appearance and behaviour 
of the dancers, Stubbes, in his " Anatomie of Abuses," 1595, supplies a lively but no 
doubt exaggerated picture : — " They bedecke themselves with scarries, ribbons and laces, 
hanged all over with golde ringes, precious stones, and other jewels : this done, they tie 
about either legge twentie or fortie belles with rich handkerchiefes in their handes, and 
sometimes laid acrosse over their shoulders and neckes, borrowed for the most part of 
their pretie Mopsies and loving Bessies, for bussing them in the darke. Thus all things 
set in order, then have they their hobby-horses, their dragons and other antiques, togi- 
ther with their baudie pipers, and thundering drummers, to strike up the Devil's 
Daunce withall : then rnartch this heathen company towards the church and church - 
yarde, their pypers pyping, their drummers thundering, then stumpes dauncing, their 
belles jyngling, then handkercheefes fluttering about their heades like madde men, their 
hobbie- horses, and other monsters sldrmishing amongst the throng : and in this sorte 
they goe to the church, though the minister be at prayer or preaching, dauncing and 
swinging their handkerchiefes over then heades in the church like devils incarnate, 
with such a confused noise, that no man can heare his own voyce." * * * 

One of the most curious notices of the morris, as practised in modem times, is given 
by "Waldron, who says that, in the summer of 1783, he " saw at Richmond, in Surrey, 
a company of Morrice- Dancers from Abington, accompanied by a Fool in a motley- 
jacket, &c. who carried in his hand a staff' or truncheon, about two feet long, having a 
blown- up bladder fastened to one end of it ; with which he either buffeted the crowd, to 
keep them at a proper distance from the dancers, or played tricks for the spectators' 
diversion. The Dancers and the Fool were Berkshire husbandmen, taking an annual 
circuit, collecting money from w r hocver would give them any ; and (I apprehend) had 
derived the appendage of the bladder from custom immemorial ; not from old plays, or 
the commentaries thereon." 

(5) Scene V. — You have made shift to run into't, boots and spurs and all, like him 
that leaped into the custard.'] One of the absurdities practised at the great civic festivals 
formerly, was for the Lord Mayor's or Sheriff's fool to spring on to the table, and, after 
littering some doggerel balderdash, leap bodily into a huge custard ; prepared, it may be 
supposed, for the purpose : — 

" He may perchance, in tail of a sheriff's dinner, 
Skip with a rhyme o' the table, from New-nothing, 
And take his Alma in leap into a custard. 
Shall make my lady mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all then hoods over their shoulders." 

Ben Jonson— " The Devil is an Ass," Act I. Sc. 1. 



act in. 

(1) Scene V.— 

Win. God save pott, pilgrim ! Whither are you bound ? 
Hel. To Saint Jaques le grand. 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech you . ? ] 

-By St. James the Great, Shakespeare no doubt signified the apostle so called, whose 
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celebrated shrine was at Compostella, in Spain; and Dr. Johnson rightly observes that 
Florence was somewhat out of the road in going thither from Kousillon. There was, 
however, subsequently, another James, of La Marca of Ancona, a Franciscan confessor 
of the highest eminence for sanctity, who died at the convent of the Holy Trinity, near 
Naples, in a.d. H76. He was not beatified until the seventeenth century, nor canonised 
until 1726; but it is quite possible that his reputation was very great in connexion with 
Italy, even at the period of this play ; and that Shakespeare adopted the name without 
considering any other distinction. The same disregard of special peculiarities is evinced 
also in another part of the above passage, which makes palmers and pilgrims synonymous 
names, as they were generally supposed to be in England in the seventeenth century, 
when the original distinction was forgotten. There were differences between them ; but 
it may be doubted whether those specified by Somner and Blount rest upon any sufficient 
authority, When pilgrims or crusaders returned from the Holy Land, it was customary 
for them to carry in their hands, or have bound to their staves, branches of the palm 
which grows in Syria, as signs of their having completely performed the journey. 
They were then called Dalmiferi, or Palm-bearers ; and on the day following their 
arrival, when they went to a church to give thanks to God for their safe return, these 
palms were offered on the altar. Thus it will be perceived that all palmers were pil- 
grims ; but all pilgrims were not palmers, inasmuch as the " signs" of the performance 
of other pilgrimages were altogether different, and comprised a great variety of then* 
own peculiar emblems. 

(2) Scene VI. — John Brum's entertainment.'] To give any one John, or Tom, Drum's 
entertainment, meant to drive him ri et armis out of your company. It was a very old 
proverbial saying, the origin of which has never been satisfactorily explained. Holin- 
shed, in speaking of the Mayor of Dublin, says, " His porter or anie other officer, durst 
not for both his eares give the simplest man' that resorted to his house Tom Drum his 
entertainment, which is, to hale a man in by the head, and thrust him out by both the 
shoulders/' 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene 111.— Hood man comes .'] An allusion to the sport now known as " Blind 
Man's Buff," formerly called " Hoodman Blind," because the player, who was blinded, 
had his hood turned round to cover his eyes. Shakespeare refers to this pastime aeain. 
in " Hamlet," Act III. Sc. 4 :— r 6 ' 

" What devil wns't 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman blind?" 



(2) Sceni ! EX- Se has Ud the drum before the English tragedians.-] The practice of 
announcing then- arrival by beat of drum is still observed bv some itinerant perfor mors 
and appears to havr born a very old one. In Kemp's "Nino Daies Wonder." 1600 
there is a ivpiysentatn.n ul hemp, attired as a mom's-daneer, preceded by a charactei 
whom hecal Tlannas She, , !lW; and Dr. Hunter hascited an i si,, 
the annals of Doncaster where, in 1684, the actors' drum going round the town, a part 
quence ^ t0 ° k ° ffUnCe at and a Strious riot was Se £££ 



™K m -~ Q ''"' { d "'" ]„" The quart d'ecu, or, as it was sometimes written, 

Zt« t'tt "iT >JK 11 French P iece of moiey first coined in the rei-n of 

™ J5iT thC W Part °/ ^ sold crown > and worth fifteen sols. T is a 
^« F., e i • ^ known ', t lilt ™ im Y for ^ coins were current at this time in England • 

,. Mr. Halliwc ll gives. au engraving of the quarter ecu, copied from the original of tho 

& A C Si , dated I 573 ' and waa 8tr " ck at Paris mKo large 

U tter A beneath the shield bemg tho distinguishing mark used there. The superior 
workmanship and the purity of metal used for these coins, originated I the French pXcrD 
appUed to persons of honour and probity, ' Etre marque a l'A.' " In old E- books 
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it is almost always called either cardecue, or quardecue. " I compounded with them for 
a cardakeW) which is eighteen pence English." — Cory at. 

" The Spanish Royall, piece of foure and eight, 
On me for my antiquity may waite, 
The Floren, Guelder, and French Car deem 
To me are upstarts, if records he true." 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 



ACT V. 

(1) Scene I. — Enter a Gentleman.'] The original has " Enter a Gentle Ast ringer" 
which is said to mean a gentleman falconer ; the term Astringer y derived from osturcus, 
or austurcus, having been formerly applied to one who kept goshawks. The introduc- 
tion of such a retainer, however, appears so \itterly uncalled for, and the title u gentle 
Astringer " is so peculiar, that we may reasonably suspect it to be an error of the press. 
The folio, 1632, reads, w a gentle Astranger ; 99 that of 1685, " a gentleman, a stranger." 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS, 



"AlVa Well that Ends Well is the old story of a young maiden whose love 
looked much higher than her station. She obtains her lover in marriage from 
the hand of the King, as a reward for curing him of a hopeless and lingering- 
disease, by means of a hereditary arcanum of her father, who had been m 
his lifetime a celebrated physician. The young man despises her virtue and 
beauty ; concludes the marriage only in appearance, and seeks in the dangers 
of war, deliverance from a domestic happiness which wounds his pride. By 
faithful endurance and an innocent fraud, she fulfils the apparently impossible 
conditions on which the Count had promised to acknowledge her as his wife. 
Love appears here in humble guise ; the wooing is on the woman's side ; it is 
striving, unaided by a reciprocal inclination, to overcome the prejudices of 
birth. But as soon as Helena is united to the Count by a sacred bond, 
though by him considered an oppressive chain, her error becomes her virtue. 
She affects us by her patient suffering : the moment in which she appears to 
most advantage is when she accuses herself as the persecutor of her inflexible 
husband, and, under the pretext of a pilgrimage to atone for her error, privately 
leaves the house of her mother-in-law. Johnson expresses a cordial aversion 
for Count Bertram, and regrets that he should be allowed to come off at last 
with no other punishment than a temporary shame, nay, even be rewarded 
with, the unmerited possession of a virtuous wife. But has Shakspeare ever 
attempted to soften the impression made by his unfeeling pride and light- 
hearted perversity? He has but given him the good qualities of a soldier. 
And does not the poet paint the true way of the world, which never makes 
much of man's injustice to woman, if so-called family honour is preserved? 
Bertram's sole justification is, that by the exercise of arbitrary power, the 
King thought proper to constrain him, in a matter of such delicacy and 
private right as the choice of a wife. Besides, this story, as well as that of 
Grissel and many similar ones, is intended to prove that woman's truth and 
patience will at last triumph over man's abuse of his superior power, while 
other novels and fabliaux are, on the other hand, true satires on woman's 
inconsistency and cunning. In this piece old age is painted with rare favour ; 
the plain honesty of the King, the good-natured impetuosity of old Lafeu, the 
maternal indulgence of the Countess to Helena's passion for her son, seem 
all, as it were, to vie with each other in endeavours to overcome the arrogance 
of the young Count. The style of the whole is more sententious than imagi- 
native ; the glowing colours of fancy could not with propriety have been 
employed on such a subject. In the passages where the humiliating rejection 
of the poor Helena is most painfully affecting, the cowardly Parolles steps in 
to the relief of the spectator. The mystification by which his pretended valour 
and his shameless slanders are unmasked, must be ranked among the most 
comic scenes that ever were invented : they contain matter enough for an 
excellent comedy, if Shakspeare were not always rich even to profusion. Fal- 
staff has thrown Parolles into the shade, otherwise, among the poet's comic 
characters, he would have been still more famous."— Schlegel. 
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PEELBUNAET NOTICE. 

The earliest edition of this play was published in 1600, under the title 
of—" The Chronicle History of Henry the fift, With his battell fought at 
Agin Court in France. Togither with Auntient Pistoll. As it hath bene 
sundry times playd by the Right honorable the Lord Chamberlain e his 
seruants. London, — Printed by Thomas Crecde, for Tho. Millington and 
Iohn Busby." This was followed by another edition in 1602, and a third, 
in 1608. 

The question whether the copy from which these quartos were printed 
was a maimed and surreptitious version of the perfect play, made up from 
what could be collected by short-hand, or remembered from the stage 
representation, as Mr. Collier believes, or whether it was an authentic 
transcript of the poet's first draft of the piece, but corrupted by the 
ordinary printing-house blunders, involves so much that is important in 
connexion with Shakespeare's method of production, that it has been 
fully considered in the Preface, Vol. I., pp. v. — xvi. 

Upon the evidence of a passage in the Chorus to the Fifth Act,— 

" "Were now the general of our gracious empress 
(As, in good time, he may), from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him !" — 

which bears an unmistakeable reference to the Irish expedition of the 
Earl of Essex, begun and terminated in 1599, this play is supposed to 
have been written in that year. Long before this date, however, Henry's 
exploits in France had been commemorated upon the stage. Nash, in 
his "Pierce Pennilesse," 1592, says, — "What a glorious thing it is to 
have Henry the Fifth represented on the stage, leading the French 
King prisoner, and forcing both him and the Dolphin sweare fealtie;'' 
and "The famous Victories of Henry the Fift," already spoken of in 
" Henry IV.", was no doubt both acted and printed prior to Shakespeare's 
" Henry V." 

Malone assumes the old historical drama alluded to by Nash, and 
"The famous Victories, &c." to be the same piece, which he says was 
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exhibited before the year 1588, as Tarlton, who performed in it both the 
Chief Justice and the Clown, died in that year. Steevens speaks of them 
as distinct plays. 

The events comprehended in " Henry V." begin in the first year of the 
king's reign, and terminate with his marriage of Katharine, the French 
princess, about eight years afterwards. 
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The Action at the beginning takes place in England, but afterwards, wholly in France. 
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Enter Chorus.* 

0, for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention ! 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And rnonarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits, that have J dar'd, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may Ave cram, 
Within this wooden 0, the very casques, a 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
0, pardon ! since a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a million ; 
And let us, cyphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose, within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high-upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance : 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth : 
For 't is your thoughts that now must deck our kings ; 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times ; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass ; for the which supply, 
Admit me Chorus to this history ; 
Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 



(*) First folio, Enter Prologue. (f) First folio, hath. 

a The very casques,—] The mere helmets. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. — London. An Antechamber in the King's Palace, 
Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. My lord, I '11 tell you — that self bill is urg'd 
Which in the eleventh year o' the last king's reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd, 
But that the scambling a and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 

Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us ; being* valued thus, — 
As much as would maintain, to the king's honour, 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights ; 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars and weak age, 
Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 
A hundred alms-houses, right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king beside, 
A thousand pounds by the year. Thus runs the bill. 

Ely. This would chink deep. 

Cant. 'T would drink the cup and all. 

Ely. But what prevention ? 

Cant. The king is full of grace and fair regard. 

Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 

Cant. The courses of his youth promis'd it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too : yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance, scouring faults ; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, b 
As in this king. 

" Srambliiig— ] Sec note (»), p. 445, Vol. I. 

b And all nt once,—] This was a trite phrase in Shakespeare's day, though not one 
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Ely. We are blessed in the change. 

Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire, the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say, — it hath been all-in-all his study: 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rcnder'd you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will mi loose, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences ; 
So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric : 
Which is a wonder, how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 
His companies a unlettered, rude, and shallow; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality: 
And so the prince obseur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Caht. It must be so : for miracles are ceas'd ; 
An d therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. 

Ely. But, my good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commons ? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

Cant. He seems indifferent ; 

Or, rather, swaying more upon our part, 

of his editors has noticed it. In 14 As you Like It," Act III. Sc. 5, where it again 
occurs, — 

" Who might be ycur mother ? 

That you insult, exult, and all at once 
Over the wretched ? " — 
some of them hare even suspected a misprint, and proposed to read,— 

" and rail at once." 

It is frequently met with in the old writers. Thus, in " The Fisherman's Talc," J 594, 
by F. Sabie : — 

u She wept, she cride, she sob'd, and all at once." 
And in Middleton's " Changeling," Act IV. Sc. 3 :— 

" Does love turn fool, run mad, and all at once ?" 

» Companies — ] That is, companions. 
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Than cherishing the exhibiters against lis : 
For I have made an offer to his majesty, — 
Upon our spiritual convocation, 
And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open'd to his grace at large, 
As touching France, — to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predecessors part withal. 

Ely. How did this offer seem receiv'd, my lord ? 

Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty; 
Save, that there was not time enough to hear 
(As I perceiv'd his grace would fain have done,) 
The severals, and unhidden passages, 8. 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms, 
And, generally, to the crown and seat of France, 
Deriv'd from Edward, his great-grandfather. 

Ely. What was the impediment that broke this off ? 

Cant. The French ambassador, upon that instant, 
Crav'd audience : — and the hour, I think, is come, 
To give him hearing. Is it four o'clock ? 

Ely. It is. 

Cant. Then go we in, to know his embassy, 
Which I could with a ready guess declare, 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

Ely. 1 11 wait upon you, and I long to hear it. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — The same. A Room of State in the same. 

Enter King Henry, Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, 
Westmoreland, and Attendants. 

K. Hen. Where is my gracious lord of Canterbury ? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

K. Hen. Send for him, good uncle. 

West. Shall we call in the ambassador, my liege ? b 

K. Hen. Not yet, my cousin ; we would be resolv'd, 
Before we hear him, of some things of weight, 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. God and his angels guard your sacred throne, 
And make you long become it ! 

K. Hen. Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed, 
And justly and religiously unfold, 
Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. 

• The severals, and unhidden passages,—] 11 This line I suspect of corruption, though 
it may be fairly enough explained.— The passages of his titles are the lines of succession 
by which his claims descend. Unhidden is open, clear "~ Johnson. 

b In the quartos the play begins with this speech. 
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And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 

That yon should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 

Or nicely charge your understanding soul 

With opening titles miscreate, whose right 

Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 

For God doth know, how many, now in health, 

Shall drop their blood in approbation 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to : 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 

How you awake our sleeping sword of war ; 

We charge you in the name of God, take heed : 

For never two such kingdoms did contend, 

Without much fall of blood, whose guiltless drops 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 

'Gainst him, whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 

That make such waste in brief mortality. 

Under this conjuration, speak, my lord : 

For we will hear, note, and believe in heart, 

That what you speak is in your conscience wash'd 

As pure as sin with baptism. 

Cant. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, — and you peers, (i) 
That owe your lives, your faith, and services, 11 
To this imperial throne. — There is no bar 
To make against your highness' claim to France, 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, — 
In terram Salicam midieres n& succedant, 
No tvoman shall succeed in Salique land: 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze b 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
That the land Salique is in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe : 
Where Charles the great, having subdued the Saxons, 
There left behind and settled certain French ; 
Who, holding in disdain the German women, 
For some dishonest manners of their life, 
Established then this law, — to wit, no female 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land ; 
Which Salique, as I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 
Is at this day, in Germany call'd Meisen. 
Then doth it well appear, the Salique law 
Was not devised for the realm of France ; 
Nor did the French possess the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of king Pharamond, 
Idly suppos'd the founder of this law; 

« That owe your lives, your faith, and services, — ] The folio reading is — " your selves, 
your lives, " &c. 

b Gloze— ] That is, misinterpret, put a false construction on; and not, we believe, as 
the commentators say, expound, or explain. 
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Who died within the year of our redemption 

Four hundred twenty-six ; and Charles the great 

Subdued the Saxons, and did scat the French 

Beyond the river Sala, in the year 

Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers say, 

King Pepin, which deposed Childeric, 

Did, as heir general, being descended 

Of Blithild, which was daughter to king Clothair, 

Make claim and title to the crown of France. 

Hugh Capet also, — who usurp'd the crown 

Of Charles the duke of Lorraine, sole heir male 

Of the true line and stock of Charles the great, — 

To fine a his title with some show* of truth, 

(Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught,) 

Convey'd b himself as heir to the lady Lingare,(2) 

Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son 

To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 

Of Charles the great. Also king Lewis the tenth, 0 

Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 

Could not keep quiet in his conscience, 

Wearing the crown of France, till satisfied 

That fair queen Isabel, his grandmother, 

Was lineal of the lady Ermengare, 

Daughter to Charles, the foresaid duke of Lorraine : 

By the which marriage, the line of Charles the great 

Was re-united to the crown of France. 

So that, as clear as is the summer's sun, 

King Pepin's title, and Hugh Capet's claim, 

King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 

To hold in right and title of the female : 

So do the kings of France unto this day; 

Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law, 

To bar your highness claiming from the female, 

And rather choose to hide them in a net, 

Than amply to unbare d their crooked titles 

Usurp'd from you and your progenitors. 

K. Hen. May I with right and conscience make this claim ? 

Cant. The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 

(*) First folio, shaves. 

* To fine lu's title—] The first folio reads, « To find," &c. To fine his title may 
mean, to embellish, or prank vp his title i or to point his title, as Shakespeare makes use 
offne in both these and in other senses. Mason conjectured that the metaphor was 
derived from the filing of liquors, which is also probable. 

b Convey' d himself as heir to the ladij Lingare, — ] Thus the quartos. The folio, 
immetricaUy, reads, — 

" Convey' d himself as th* heir to th' lady Lingare." 

The sense of convey* d, in this passage, is rendered plainly by Bishop Cooper : — " Con- 
jiccre se in familiam ; to convey himself to be of some noble family." 

c King Lewis the tenth,—] This should be "Lewis the ninth/ 1 Shakespeare adopted 
the error from Holinshed. 

d Than amphj to imbare- — ] The folio has, imbarre ; the first two quartos, imbacc ; 
and the third, embrace. We adopt the accepted reading, which was first suggested by 
Warburton, and signifies, to lag bare. 
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For in the Book of Numbers is it writ, — 
When the son* dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag ; 
Look back into your mighty ancestors ; 
Go, my dread lord, to your great-grandsire's tomb, 
From whom you claim ; invoke his warlike spirit, 
And your great-uncle's, Edward the black prince ; 
Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the full power of France ; 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. (3) 
0 noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France, 
And let another half stand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action ! a 

Ely. Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
And with your puissant arm renew their feats : 
You are their heir, you sit upon their throne ; 
The blood and courage, that renowned them, 
Eims in your veins ; and my thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the very May-mom of his youth, 
Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprizes. 

Exe. Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

West. They know your grace hath cause and means and might ; 
So hath your highness ; b never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects ; 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in England, 
And lie pavilioned in the fields of France. 

Cant. 0, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 
With blood f and sword and fire to win your right : 
In aid whereof, we of the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum, 
As never did the clergy at one time, 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

K. Hen. We must not only arm to invade the French ; 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. 

(*) First folio, man. (f) Old copy, bloods. 

* And cold for action ! ] That is, for want of action, 
b They know your grace hath cause and means and might ; 

Bo hath your highness ;] 
So, tautologically, reads the passage in the folio, 1623, where alone it appears. Wc 
should, perhaps, transpose the words grace and cause, reading : — 

" They know your cause hath grace and means and might ;— 
So hath your highness ; " 
or, retaining their original sequence, substitute haste for hath in the second line ; — 
" So haste, your highness." 
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Cakt. They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

K. Hen. We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us ; 
For you shall read, that my great-grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his imfurnish'd kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach, 
With ample and brim fulness of his force ; 
Galling the gleaned land with hot assays ; 
Girding with grievous siege castles and towns ; 
That England, being empty of defence, 
Hath shook, and trembled at the ill neighbourhood. 3 

Cant. She hath been then more fear'd than liarm'd, my liege : 
For hear her but exampled by herself, — 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herself not only well defended, 
But taken, and impounded as a stray, 
The king of Scots ; whom she did send to France, 
To fill king Edward's fame with prisoner kings ; 
And make your b chronicle as rich with praise, 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 

West. But there 's a saying, very old and true, — 

If that you will France tvi?i, 
Then with Scotland first begin : 

For once the eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs ; 
Playing the mouse, in absence of the cat, 
To spoil* and havoc more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then, the cat must stay at home ? 
Yet that is but a crush'd c necessity, 

(*) First folio, tame. 

» At the ill neighbourhood.] The quartos have, — 

" Hath shook and trembled at the bruit hereof; "— 

which we much prefer. 
b And make your chronicle — ] The quartos read, — 

11 your chronicles." &c. ; — 

the folio 

u their chronicle" &c. 

As Johnson suggested, wc ought, probably, to substitute,— 

" her chronicle." 

c Yet that is but a crush' d necessity, — ] Thus the folio. The quartos have, 11 a curs' d 
necessity; " neither affords a perspicuous meaning. Mason proposed to read, — 

" Yet that is not a curs' d necessity." 

WarburtoD, " a 1 sens' d necessity." Capell, " a crude necessity." 
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Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
The advised head defends itself at home ; 
For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, (4) 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music. 

Cant. Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees, 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading-up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-ey'd justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, — 
That many things, having full reference 
To one concent, may work contrariously ; 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly* to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams runf in one salt sea ; 
As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 
End J in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 
Divide your happy England into four ; 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, 
And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 
If we, with thrice such powers left at home. 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried, and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy. 

K. Hen. Call in the messengers sent from the Dauphin. 

[Exit an Attendant. 

Now are we well resolv'd : and, by God's help, 

(*) First folio, Come, 

VOL. II. 



(t) First folio, meet (J) First folio, And. 
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And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces. Or there we 11 sit, 
Ruling, in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all her almost kingly dukedoms, 
Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombless, with no remembrance over them : 
Either our history shall, with full mouth, 
Speak freely of our acts ; or else our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not worshipp'd with a waxen* epitaph. 

Enter Ambassadors of France. 

Now are Ave well prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin ; for, we hear, 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

Amb. May 't please your majesty to give us leave, 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we, sparingly, show you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning and our embassy ? 

K. Hen. We are no tyrant, but a Christian king ; 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject, 
As are I our wretches fetter'd in our prisons: 
Therefore, with frank and with uncurbed plainness, 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

Amb. Thus then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor, king Edward the third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says, — that you savour too much of your youth ; 
And bids you be advis'd, there 's nought in France, 
That can be with a nimble galliard a won ; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there : 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this, 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 

K. Hen. What treasure, uncle ? 

Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 

K. Hen. We arc glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 
His present and your pains, we thank you for. 

(*) Quarto, paper. (f) First folio, is. 

L A nimble galliard— ] Sir John Davies in his "Orchestra" 1G22, describes the 
yalliard as : — 

11 A gallant daunee, that lively doth bewray 
A spirit and a vertue Masculine, 
Impatient that her house on earth should stay, 
Since she her selfe is fiery and divine : 
Oft doth she make her budy upward nine ; 
AVith lofty tunics and capriols in the ayre, 
Which with the lusty tunes accordeth fuiro," 
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When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard : 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 

That all the courts of France will be disturb'd 

With chases.* And we understand him well, 

How he comes o'er us with our wilder days, 

Not measuring what use we made of them. 

We never valued this poor seat of England ; 

And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 

To barbarous licence ; as 't is ever common, 

That men are merriest when they are from home. 

But tell the Dauphin, — I will keep my state, 

Be like a king, and show my sail b of greatness, 

When I do rouse me in my throne of France : 

For that I have laid by my majesty, 

And plodded like a man for working-days ; 

But I will rise there with so full a glory, 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 

And tell the pleasant prince, — this mock of his 

Hath tum'd his balls to gun-stones ; (5) and his soul 

Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 

That shall fly with them : for many a thousand widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands, 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down, 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn, 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's scorn. 

But this lies all within the will of God, 

To whom I do appeal ; and in whose name, 

Tell you the Dauphin, I am coming on, 

To venge me as I may, and to put forth 

My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 

So, get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin, 

His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 

When thousands weep, more than did laugh at it. — 

Convey them with safe conduct. — Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Ambassadors. 

■ Chases.] Hazard, courts, and chases, are terms borrowed from the game of tennis. 

t> And show my sail of greatness, — ] Mr. Collier's annotator reads, speciously, — 

k ' my soul of greatness ; " — 

but sail we believe to have been Shakespeare's expression. Thus in the Third Part <•[' 
" Henry VI." Act HI. Sc. 3 :— 

" now Margaret 

Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve, 
Where kings command." 

Again, in Massinger's play of 4< The Picture," Act II. Sc. 2 

" Such is my full-sail 1 d confidence." — 
And in Beaumont and Fletcher's " Thierry and Theodore t," Act II, Sc. 1 : — 

" I do begin 

To feel an alteration in my nature, 

And, in his full-sail' d confidence, a shower 

Of gentle rain," &c. 
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Exe. This was a merry message. 

K. Hen. We hope to make the sender blush at it. 
Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour _ 
That may give furtherance to our expedition : 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 
Save those to God, that ran before our business. 
Therefore, let our proportions for these wars 
Be soon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reasonable a swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings : for, God before, b 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore, let every man now task his thought, 
That this fair action may on foot be brought. \Mxmnt 



Enter Chorus. 

Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 
They sell the pasture now, to buy the horse ; 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
For now sits Expectation in the air ; 
And hides a sword, from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Prorais'd to Harry, and his followers. 
The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation 
Shake in their fear ; and witli pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. 
0 England ! — model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, — 
What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found out 
A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns : and three corrupted men,— 

- With reasonable swiftness—] Mr. Collier's annotator has,— 
u Seasonable swiftness," — 
which, however plausible, is tame and prosaic; bv reasonable BwiftneSB, is meant the 
speed of thought ; as in " Hamlet," we have,— 

tl icings as swift 

As meditation" — 
And in "Troilus and Cressida," Act II. Sc. 2:— 

" The very icings of reason" 
Cod before,—] That is, "I swear before God," or " God witness:' 
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One, Richard earl of Cambridge ; and the second, 

Henry lord Scroop of Masham ; and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, — 

Have for the gilt of France, (0 guilt, indeed !) 

Confirm'd conspiracy with fearful France ; 

And by their hands this grace of kings must die 

(If hell and treason hold their promises,) 

Ere he take ship for France, and in Southampton. 

Linger your patience on ; and we '11 digest 

The abuse of distance ; force a a play. 

The sum is paid : the traitors are agreed ; 

The king is set from London ; and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton. 

There is the playhouse now, there must you sit, 

And thence to France shall we convey you sate, 

And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 

To give you gentle pass ; for, if we may, 

We '11 not offend one stomach with our play. 

But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 

Unto Southampton do Ave shift our scene. [Exit. 



ACT II. 

SCENE L— London. Eastcheap. 

Enter, severally, Nym and Bardolph. 

Baud. Well met, corporal Nym. 

Nym. Good morrow, lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What, are ancient Pistol and you friends yet ? 

Nym. For my part, I care not : I say little ; but when time shall 
serve, there shall be smiles ; — but that shall be as it may. I dare 
not fight, but I will wink, and hold out mine iron : it is a simple 
one, but what though ? it will toast cheese, and it will endure cold 
as another man's sword will : and there 's an end. b 

Baud. I will bestow a breakfast, to make you friends, and we '11 
be all three sworn brothers 0 to France: let it be so, good corporal 
Nym. 

Nym. 'Faith, I will live so long as I may, that 's the certain of it ; 
and when I cannot live any longer, I will do d as I may: that is my 
rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 

a Force a play.'] So in the original. Possibly, however, an allusion is intended to 
the dumb-shows which of old preceded each act, and we should read : — 

" Linger your patience on : and we '11 digest 
The abuse of distance; foresee a play." 

Sec the Chorus before Act III. 
b And there's an end.] The quartos read, " And there 's the humour of it" 
« And we'll be all three sworn brothers — ] See note ( c ), p. 683, Vol. I. 
•J I will do as I may :] Monck Mason, with some reason, proposed to read : - 

11 die as I may." 
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Bard. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to Nell Quickly : 
and, certainly, she did you wrong ; for you were troth-plight to her. 

Nym. I cannot tell ; things must be as they may : men may sleep, 
and they may haye their throats about them at that time ; and, some 
Bay, knives haye edges. It must be as it may : though patience be a 
t ired mare,* yet she will plod. There must be conclusions :— well, I 
cannot tell. 

Bard. Here comes ancient Pistol, and his wife: — good corporal, 
be patient here. — 

Mater Pistol and Hostess/ 1 

How now, mine host Pistol ! 

Fist. Base tike, call'st thou me— host ? 
Now, by this hand, I swear I scorn the term ; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

Host. No, by my troth, not long: for we cannot lodge and board a 
dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, that live honestly by the prick of their 
needles, but it will be thought we keep a bawdy-house straight. [Nym 
draws his sword.'] 0 well-a-day, Lady, if he be not drawn ! b now we 
shall see wilful adultery and murder committed. 

Bard. Good lieutenant, — good corporal, — offer nothing herc, c 

Nym. Pish! d 

Pist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog ! (i) thou prick-ear'd cm* of 
Iceland ! 

Host. Good corporal Nyin, show thy valour, and put up your 
sword. 

Nym. Will you shog off? I would have you solus. 

[Sheathing his sword. 

Pist. Solus, egregious dog ! 0 viper vile ! 
The solus in thy most marvellous face ; 
The solus in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy ; 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth ! 
I do retort the solus in thy bowels : 
For I can take, and Pistol's cock is up, 
And flashing fire will follow. 

(*) First folio, name. 

11 Hostess.] The old copies have " Quickly," hut evidently through inadvertence, as 
she is always afterwards called "Hostess," which, or "Mistress Pistol," is now her 
proper appellation. 

b 0 well-a-day, Lady, if he be not drawn ! vow ire shall see, &c] In the folio, " if he 
he not heivne wow." l s hc correction was made by Theobald. 

c Good lieutenant, — good corporal,— offer nothing here.] To obviate the inconsistency 
of Bardolph, himself the lieutenant, designating Pistol by that title, Capcll prints, 
" Good ancient," and Malone makes the sentence a part of the Hostess's speech. This, 
however, is not the only anomaly of the same kind. In the opening of the present scene, 
Nym addresses Bardolph as "lieutenant," while in Act III. Sc. 2, he calls him " cor- 
poral." Again, in the Second Part of " Henry IV." Act V. Sc. 5, Falstaff styles Pistol 
"lieutenant/' though his military rank is only that of "ancient." Whether these 
incongruities are the effect of design or inattention on Shakespeare's part, (they could 
hardly arise from carelessness in the printing office,) it is now, perhaps, impossible to 
determine ; we prefer therefore to adhere to the old text. 

d Pish I] In the quartos " Push ! " the older form of the same contemptuous exclama- 
tion. See note (»), p. 213. 
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Nym. I am not Barbason; you cannot conjure me. I have an 
humour to knock you indifferently well : if you grow foul with me, 
Pistol, I will scour you with my rapier, as I may, in fair terms : if 
you would walk off, I would prick your guts a little, in good terms, 
as I may ; and that 's the humour of it, 

PiST. 0 braggart vile, and damned furious wight ! 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near ; 
Therefore exhale. [Pistol and Nym draw their siuords. 

Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say: — he that strikes the first 
stroke, I '11 run him up to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 

[Draws his sword. 

Pist. An oath of mickle might ; and fury shall abate. 
Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give ; 
Thy spirits are most tall. 

Nym. I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in fair terms ; thai, 
is the humour of it. 

Pist. Coupe U gorge ! 
That is the word? — I thee defy* again. 
O hound of Crete, think'st thou my spouse to get ? 
No ; to the spital go, 
And from the powdering-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 
Doll Tear-sheet she by name, and her espouse : 
T have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
For the only she ; and — Pauca, there 's enough, to — 
Go to. 

Enter the Boy. 

Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, — and you,f 
hostess; — he is very sick, and would to bed. — Good Bardolph, put 
thy nose between his sheets, and do the office of a warming-pan: 
'faith, he *s very ill. 

Bard. Away, you rogue ! 

Host. By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding one of these 
days: the king has killed his heart. Good husband, come home 
presently. remit Hostess and Boy. 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends ? We must to France 
together ; why the devil should we keep knives to cut one another's 
throats ? 

Pist. Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for food howl on ! 

Nym. You Ti pay me the eight shillings I won of you at betting ? 

Pist. Base is the slave that pays. 

Nym. That now I will have ; that 's the humour of it. 

Pist. As manhood shall compound ; push home. 

[Pistol and Nym draw their sivords. 

Bard. By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, I '11 kill him ; 
by this sword, I will. 

Pist. Sword is an oath ; and oaths must have their course. 

Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be friends; an thou 
wilt not, why then be enemies with me too. Pr'ythee, put up. 



(*) First folio, defy thee. 



(f) First folio, your. 
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Nym. I shall have my eight shillings, I won of you at betting? 0 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and present pay ; 
And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood. 
I 11 live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me ; — 
Is not this just ? — for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 

Nym. I shall have my noble ? 

Pist. In cash most justly paid. 

Nym. Well then, that 's* the humour of it. 

Re-enter Hostess. 

Host. As ever you came f of women, come in quickly to sir John : 
ah, poor heart ! he is so shaked of a burning quotidian tertian, that 
it is most lamentable to behold. Sweet men, come to him. 

Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the knight, that 's the 
even of it. 

Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right ; 
His heart is fracted, and corroborate. 

Nym. The king is a good king, but it must be as it may ; he 
passes some humours and careers. 

Pist. Let us condole the knight, 
For, lambkins, we will live. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — Southampton. A Council Chamber. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland. 

Bed. 'Fore God, his grace is bold, to trust these traitor*. 

Exe. They shall be apprehended by and by. 

West, How smooth and even they do bear themselves ! 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 
Crowned with faith, and constant loyalty. 

Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 
By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow, 
Whom he hath dull'd and cloy'd b with gracious favours, — 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 
His sovereign's life to death and treachery ! 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Scroop, Cambridge, Grey, 
Lords, and Attendants. 

K. Hen. Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 
My lord of Cambridge —and my kind lord of Masham, — 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts : 
Think you not, that the powers we bear with us, 

(*) First folio, that. (f) First folio, come. 

* Nym. I shall have my eight shillings, &c.] This speech is omitted in the folio. 
b Dull'd and cloy'd—] So the folio ; the quartos read, " cloy'd and grae'd." 
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Will cut their passage through the force of France, 

Doing the execution, and the act, 

For which we have in head assembled them ? 

Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his best. 

K. Hen. I doubt not that, since we are well persuaded, 
We carry not a heart with us from hence, 
That grows not in a fair concent with ours ; 
Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 

Cam. Never was monarch better fcar'd and lov'd, 
Than is your majesty ; there's not, I think, a subjed . 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 

Grey. True : those that were your father's enemies 
Have steep'd their galls in honey, and do serve you 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

K. Hen. We therefore have great cause of thankfulness. 
And shall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthiness. 

Scroop. So service shall with steeled sinews toil, 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 
To do your grace incessant services. 

K. Hen. We judge no less. — Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 
That rail'd against our person : we consider, 
It was excess of wine that set him on ; 
And, on his more advice, a we pardon him. 

Scroop. That \s mercy, but too much security ; 
Let him be punish'd, sovereign, lest example 
Breed, by his sufferance, more of such a kind. 

K. Hen. 0, let us yet be merciful. 

Cam. So may your highness, and yet punish too. 

Grey. Sir, you show great mercy, if you give him life, 
After the taste of much correction. 

K. Hen. Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy orisons 'gainst this poor wretch. 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how shall we stretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow'd, and digested, 
Appear before us ! — We 11 yet enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in their dear care 
And tender preservation of our person, 
Would have him punish'd. And now to our French causes ; 
Who are the late commissioners ? 

Cam. I one, my lord ; 

our highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 

a And, on his more advice, — ] This is variously interpreted. We believe it te mean, 
on hie further representations. 
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Grey. And me, a my royal sovereign. 

K. Hen. Then, Richard earl of Cambridge, there is yours ;— 
There yours, lord Scroop of Masham ;— and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours : 
Read them ; and know, I know your worthiness. 
My lord of Westmoreland, — and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night. Why, how now, gentlemen ! 
What see you in those papers, that you lose 
So much complexion ? — look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. — Why, what read you there. 
That hath* so cowarded and chas'd your blood 
Out of appearance ? 

Cam. I do confess my fault ; 

And do submit me to your highness' mercy. 

Grey. Scroop. To which we all appeal. 

K. Hen. The mercy, that was quick in us but late, 
By your own counsel is suppress'd and khTd : 
You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy ; 
For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. 
See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
These English monsters ! My lord of Cambridge here,— 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnish him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspir'd, 
And sworn unto the practices of France, 
To kill us here in Hampton : to the which, 
This knight, — no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, — hath likewise swom. — But. 0 ! 
What shall I say to thee, lord Scroop? thou cruel, 
Tngrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou, that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul. 
That almost mightst have coined me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis'd on me for thy use ? 
May it be possible, that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil, 
That might annoy my finger ? 't is so strange, 
That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black from white, b my eye will scarcely see it. 
Treason and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils sworn to cither's purpose, 
Working so grossly in af natural cause, 0 
That admiration did not whoop ;f at them: 
But thou, 'gainst all proportion, didst bring in 

(*) First folio, hare. (f) First folio, an. (J) First folio, hoope. 

* And mv f my royal sovereign.] The folio has, " And 7," &c. The quarto, " And mc, 
my lord." 

<l > Black from white,—] So the quartos. The folio has " black and white." 
»• A natural cause,—] Cause was probably a misprint for course. 
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Wonder, to wait on treason and on murder : 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was, 

That wrought upon thee so preposterously, 

Hath got the voice in hell for excellence ; 

And other devils that suggest by treasons. 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch'd 

From glistering semblances of piety ; 

But he that temper'd a thee, bade thee stand up, 

Gave thee no instance why thou shouldst do treason, 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 

If that same daemon, that hath gulPd thee thus. 

Should with his lion-gait walk the whole world, 

He might return to vasty Tartar b back, 

And tell the legions — / can never win 

A soul so easy as that Englishman's. 

0, how hast thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of affiance ! Show men dutiful ? 

Why, so didst thou. Seem they grave and learned ? 

Why, so didst thou. Come they of noble family? 

Why, so didst thou. Seem they religious ? 

Why, so didst thou. Or are they spare in diet, 

Free from gross passion, or of mirth or anger, 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 

Garnish'd and deck'd in modest complement ; c 

Not working with the eye, without the ear, 

And, but in purged judgment, trusting neither ? 

Such and so finely boulted didst thou seem ; 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 

To mark the* full-fraught man, and best indued, 

With some suspicion. I will weep for thee ; 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 

Another fall of man. d — Their faults are open, 

Arrest them to the answer of the law ; — 

And God acquit them of their practices ! 

Exe. I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Richard earl of 
Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Henry f lord Scroop 
of Masham. 

I arrest thee 0/ high treason, by the name of Thomas Grey, knight, 
of Northumberland. 

(*) Old text, make tltce. (f) First folio, Thomas. 

» Temper' d thee, — ] Moulded thee. Johnson proposed to read u tempted thee." 
b Vast tf Tartar—] That is, Tartarus. 

c GaritisJtd and decked in modest complement ;] Complement signified aecomjdish- 
ments, perfection, voniplrteness : and was applied sometimes to mental, sometimes t<> 
physical attainments, and occasionally, in the present instance, merely to the taste 
and elegance displayed in dress. Thus, in a note of Dray ton's upon the Epistle from 
Geraldine to Lord Surrey; u but Apparell and the outward Appearance intituled Com- 
plement." 

d Another full of man. — ] The whole of this speech from the line,— 
" Treason and murder ever kept together," 
inclusive, is omitted in the quartos. 
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Scroop. Our purposes God justly hath discovered, 
And I repent my fault more than my death ; 
Which I beseech your highness to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 

Cam. For me, — the gold of France did not seduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended : 
But God be thanked for prevention ; 
Which I* in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. 

Grey. Never did faithful subject more rejoice 
At the disco veiy of most dangerous treason, 
Than I do at this hour joy o'er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprize : 
My fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 

K. Hen. God quit you in his mercy! Hear your sentence. 
You have conspir'd against our royal person, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaimed, and from his coffers 
Tteceiv'd the golden earnest of our death ; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude, 
His subjects to oppression and contempt, 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person, seek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender, 
Whose ruin you havcf sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death : 
The taste whereof, God, of his mercy, give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear offences ! — Bear them hence. 

[Exeunt Conspirators, guarded. 
Now, lords, for France ; the enterprize whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 
Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason, lurking in our way, 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now , 
But every rub is smoothed on our way : 
Then forth, dear countrymen ; let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 
Putting it straight in expedition. 
Cheerly to sea ; the signs of war advance : 

No king of England, if not king of Franc* . [Exl mt 

SCENE III.— London. Pistol's House in Eastcheap. 
Enter Pistol, Hostess, Bardolfh, Nym, and Boy. 
Host. Pr'ythee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee to Staines. 

(*) First folio omits, 7. (f) First foUo omits, have. 
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PiST. No ; for my manly heart doth yearn. — 
Bardolph, be blithe ; — Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins ; — 
Boy, bristle thy courage up ; — for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bakd. Would I were with him, wheresome'er he is, cither in 
heaven or in hell ! 

Host. Nay, sure, he 's not in hell ; he 's in Arthur's bosom, if ever 
man went to Arthur's bosom. ' A made a finer end, and went away, 
an it had been any christom child ; (2) 'a parted even just between 
twelve and one, even at the turning 0' the tide : (3) for after I saw 
him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon 
his fingers' ends,* I knew there was but one way ; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and 'a babbled of green fields. a How now, sir John? 
quoth I: what, man I be 0" good cheer. So 'a cried out— God, God, 
God! three or four times: now I, to comfort him, bid him, 'a should 
not think of God ; I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with 
any such thoughts yet : so, 'a bade me lay more clothes on his feet : 
I put my hand into the bed, and felt them, and they were as cold as 
any stone ; then I felt to his knees, and so upward,f and upward, and 
all was as cold as any stone. 

Nym. They say, he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that 'a did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that 'a did not. 

Boy. Yes, that 'a did ; and said, they were devils incarnate. 
Host. 'A could never abide carnation : 't was a colour he never 
liked. 

Boy. 'A said once, the devil would have him about women. 

Host. 'A did in some sort, indeed, handle women: but then he 
was rheumatic ; b and talked of the whore of Babylon. 

Boy. Do you not remember, 'a saw a flea stick upon Bardolph's 
nose, and 'a said, it was a black soul burning in hell ? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fire: that's all 
the riches I got in his service. 

Nym. Shall we shog ? the king will be gone from Southampton. 

Pist. Come, let 's away. — My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels, -and my movables : 
Let senses rule ; the word X is, Pitch and }mij; c 

(*) First folio, end. (f) First folio, up-pecr'd. (+) First folio, world. 
a And *a babbled of green fields.] In the folio, — " his nose was as sharpe as a Pen, 
and a Table of greene fields.'* The quartos have simply, " His nose was as sharp as a 
pen." Theobald's famous emendation of " 'a babbled of green fields," has now become 
so completely a part of the text, that no editor will ever have the temerity to displace it. 
The conjecture of Pope, therefore, that " a table of green fields," was a stage-direction 
for the property-man, (whom he supposed to be named Greenfield,) to have a table ready 
on the stage — "a table of Greenfield's:" and the equally atrocious sophistication of 
Mr. Collier's annotator — "his nose was as sharp as a pencw a table of green frieze /" 
need only be mentioned to be laughed at. 

b Was rheumatic;] Was lunatic, the "quondam Quickly" means, 
c Fitch and pay ;] A proverbial saying, equivalent to our "pat/ on delivery. 1 ' One of 
the old laws of Black weft -hall, Farmer says, " was that a penny be paid by the owner of 
every bale of cloth for pitching." Tusser, in his description of Norwich, calls it, — 

" A city trim ; 
Where strangers well may seem to dwell, 
That pitch and pay, or keep their day." 
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Trust none, for oaths are straws, men's faiths are wafer-calces, 

And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck ; 

Therefore, caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. — Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Let us to France ! like horse-leeches, my boys ; 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck ! 

Boy. And that is but unwholesome food, they say. 

Pist. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. 

Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it ; but adieu. 
Pist. Let housewifely appear ; keep close, I thee command. 
Host. Farewell; adieu. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. — France. A Room in the French King's Palace. 

Flourish. Enter King Charles, attended ; the Dauphin, the Duke 
0/ Burgundy, the Constable, and others. 

K. Cha. Thus come the English with full power upon us, 
And more than carefully it us concerns, 
To answer royally in our defences. 
Therefore the dukes of Berry, and of Bretagne, 
Of Brabant, and of Orleans, shall make forth, — 
And you, prince Dauphin, — with all swift despatch, 
To line and new repair our towns of war, 
With men of courage, and with means defendant : 
For England his approaches makes as fierce, 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf, 
[t fits us then to be as provident 
As fear may teach us, out of late examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected English, 
Upon our fields. 

Dau. My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us 'gainst the foe ; 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question,) 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintain'd, assembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 
Therefore, I say, 't is meet we all go forth, 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France ; 
And let us do it with no show of fear, 
No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance : 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd, 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

Con. 0 peace, prince Dauphin ! 

You are too much mistaken in this king : 
Question, your grace, the late ambassadors, — 
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With what great state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors, 
How modest in exception, and, withal, 
How terrible in constant resolution, — 
And you shall find, his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring, and be most delicate. 

Dau. Well, 't is not so, my lord high constable ; 
But though we think it so, it is no matter : 
In cases of defence, 't is best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems, 
So the proportions of defence are fill'd ; 
Which, of a a weak and niggardly projection, 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat, with scanting 
A little cloth. 

K. Cha. Think we king Harry strong ; 
And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been flesh'd upon us ; 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain, 
That haunted us in our familiar paths : 
Witness our too-much memorable shame, 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 
And all our princes captiv'd, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward, black prince of Wales ; 
Whiles that his mountain b sire, — on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown'd with the golden sun,— 
Saw his heroical seed, and smil'd to see him 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface 
The patterns that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made. This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Ambassadors from Harry king of England 
Do crave admittance to your majesty. 

K. Cha. We '11 give them present audience. Go, and bring them. 

[Ex&imt Messenger ami certain Lords. 
You see, this chase is hotly follow'd, friends. 

Datt. Turn head, and stop pursuit : for coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths, when what they seem to threaten, 
Runs far before them. Good my sovereign, 
Take up the English short, and let them know 
Of what a monarchy you are the head ; 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin, 
As self-neglecting. 

a Which, of a weak and niggardly projection, — ] We should, pcrhaps 3 read, u Which 
if." or "Which oft." 
b Mountain sire,— ] Theobald suggested, Mounting sire. 
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Re-enter Lords, with Exeter and trai%. 

K. Cha. From our brother of England ? 

Exe. From him ; and thus he greets your majesty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature and of nations, 'long 
To him, and to his heirs ; namely, the crown. 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain. 
By custom and the ordinance of times, 
Unto the crown of France. That you may know . 
'Tis no sinister, nor no awkward a claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vanislfd days, 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak'd, 

He sends you this most memorable line, b [Gives a paper. 

In eveiy branch truly demonstrative ; 

Willing you, overlook this pedigree, 

And, when you find him evenly derived 

From his most fam'd of famous ancestors, 

Edward the third, he bids you then resign 

Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 

From him the native and true challenger. 

K. Cha. Or else what follows ? 

Exe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he coming, 
In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove ; 
(That, if requiring fail, he will compel ;) 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
On the poor souls, for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vasty jaws : and on your head 
Turning the widows' tears, the orphans' cries, 
The dead men's blood, the pining c maidens' groans, 
For husbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That shall be swallow'd in this controversy. 
This is his claim, his threat'ning, and my message ; 
Unless the Dauphin be in presence here, 
To whom expressly I bring greeting too. d 

K. Cha. For us, we will consider of this further : 
To-morrow shall you bear cm 1 full intent 
Back to our brother of England. 

Dau. For the Dauphin, 

I stand here for him ; what to him from England ? 

Exe. Scorn and defiance ; slight regard, contempt. 
And any thing that may not misbecome 

* Awkward— 1 Distorted. 

b Memorable line, — ] Line is lineage, genealogy. 

c Pining—] So the quartos; the folio* has "privy." 

d Greeting too.] Thus the quartos; the folio reads, "greeting to." 
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The mighty sender, doth he prize yon at. 
Thus says my king : an if your father's highness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He '11 call you to so hot an answer of it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide a your trespass, and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordinance. b 

Dau. Say, if my father render fair return, 
It is against my will : for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England ; to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 
I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exb. He '11 make your Paris Louvre shake for it, 
Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe : 
And, be assur'd, you '11 find a difference, 
(As we, his subjects, have in wonder found,) 
Between the promise of his greener days, 
And these he masters now ; now he weighs time, 
Even to the utmost grain ; that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 

K. Cha. To-morrow shall you know our mind at full. 

Exe. Despatch us with all speed, lest that our king 
Come here himself to question our delay ; 
For he is footed in this land already. 

K. Cha, You shall be soon despatch'd, with fair conditions : 
A night is but small breath, 0 and little pause, 

To answer matters of this consequence. [Exeunt. 



Enter Chorus. 
Cho. Tims with imagin'd wing our swift scene flics, 
In motion of no less celerity 

Than that of thought. Suppose, that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton* pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning. | 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle, ship-boys climbing : 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd : behold the threaden sails, 



(*) Old copy, Dover. (t) Old copy,/ay»%. 

* Shall chide your trespass,—] Chide is here employed in its double sense of 
rebuke and resound, or echo. 

b Ordinance.] This was anciently spelt indifferently, ordnance, or ordinance. Here 
the metre requires it to be pronounced as a trisyllable. 
« Small breath — ] Short breathing time. 
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Borne with the invisible and creeping wind. 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge. 0, do but think, 
You stand upon the rivage t a and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow ! 
Grapple your minds to sternage b of this navy ; 
And leave your England, as dead midnight, still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
Either past, or not arriv'd to, pith and puissance : 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work, your thoughts, and therein see a siege : 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose the ambassador from the French comes back ; 
Tells Harry — that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter ; and with her, to dowry, 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not : and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

\_Alarvm; and chambers go off. 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. {Exit 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— France. Before Harfleur. 

Alarums. Enter Kim Henky, Exetek, Bedford, Gloucester, 
and Soldiers, with scaling ladders. 

K. Hen. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 
In peace, there 's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon* up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible asptVt • 
Let it pry through the portage 0 of the head, 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

(*) Old copy, commune. 
* Kivagc,— ] The shore or bank. The word is not unfrcqucnt with our old writers 
although this is the only instance of its occurrence in Shakespeare. 
b J° jternagc of this navy;} To the steerage, or course, of the tieet 
« Portage—] Ihc port-ho/t 8, 
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O'erhang and jutty a his confounded b base, 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide : 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height! — On, on, you noble* English, 

Whose blood is fet c from fathers of war-proof! — 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument : — 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest, 

That those, whom you call'd fathers, did beget you ! 

Be copy now to menf of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war ! — And you, good yeomen, 

"Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining J upon the start. The game 's afoot ; 

Follow your spirit : and, upon this charge, 

Cry — God for Harry ! England and saint George ! 

[Exeunt. Alarum; and chambers go off. 



SCENE II.— The same. 

Forces pass over; tlien enter Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, and Boy. 

Bard. On, on, on, on, on ! to the breach, to the breach ! 

Nym. Pray thee, corporal, d stay; the knocks are too hot; and, for 
mine own part, I have not a case e of lives: the humour of it is too 
hot, that is the very plain-song of it. 

Pist. The plain-song is most just ; for humours do abound ; 

Knocks go and come; 
God's vassals drop and die ; 

And sword and shield, 

In bloody field, 
Doth win immortal fame. 

Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in London! I would give all 
my fame for a pot of ale, and safety. 
Pist. And I : 

If wishes would prevail with me, 
My pwpose should not fail with me, 
But thither would I hie. 

(*) Old copy, Noblish. (f) Old copy, me. (+) Old copy, Straying. 

■ Jutty— ] Project, jut out. 
b Confounded base, — ] Demolished base. 

« Whose blood is fet — ] Fet is frequently found in our early poets; it is the participle 
of the Anglo-Saxon verb fet-ian, to fetch. 
d Fray thee, corporal,—] See note ( c ), p. 326. 
* A case of lives .*] A brace, or pair of hres. 

z 2 
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Boy. As duly, but not as truly. 

As bird doth sing on bough. 

Enter Fluellen. 3, 

Flu. Got's plood! b — Up to the preach, you dogs! avaunt, you 
cullions ! {Driving tliem forward. 

Pist. Be merciful, great duke, 0 to men of mould ! 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage ! 
Abate thy rage, great duke ! 

Good bawcock, bate thy rage ! use lenity, sweet chuck ! 

Nym. These be good humours ! — your honour wins bad humours. 
{Exeunt Nym, Pistol, and Bardolph, folloivecl by Fluellen. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these three swashers : d I 
am boy to them all three : but all they three, though they would serve 
me, could not be man to me ; for, indeed, three such antics do not 
amount to a man. For Bardolph,— he is white-livered, and red-faced ; 
by the means whereof, 'a faces it out, but fights not. For Pistol, — 
he hath a killing tongue, and a quiet sword ; by the means whereof 
'a breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For Nym, — he hath 
heard that men of few words are the best men ; and therefore he 
scorns to say his prayers, lest 'a should be thought a coward : but 
his few bad words are matched with as few good deeds ; for 'a never 
broke any man's head but his own ; and that was against a post, 
when he was drunk- They will steal any thing, and call it, — purchase. 
Bardolph stole a lute-case, bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for 
three halfpence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn brothers in filching ; 
and in Calais they stole a fire shovel : I knew by that piece of service, 
the men would cany coals. e They would have me as familiar with 
men's pockets, as their gloves or their handkerchers ; which makes 
much against my manhood, if I should take from another's pocket, 
to put into mine ; for it is plain pocketing-up of wrongs. I must 
leave them, and seek some better service : their villainy goes against 
my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it up. [Exit Boy. 

Re-enter Fluellen, Gower following. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen, you must come presently to the mines ; 
the duke of Gloucester would speak with you. 

Flu. To the mines! tell you the duke, it is not so goot to come to 
the mines: for, look you, the mines is not according to the dis- 
ciplines of the war ; the concavities of it is not sufficient ; for, look 
you, tir athversary (you may discuss unto the duke, look you,) is digt 
himself four yard under the countermines : py Cheshu, I think, 'a 
will plow up all, if there is not petter directions. 

t Gow. The duke of Gloucester, to whom the order of the siege is 
given, is altogether directed by an Irishman, a very valiant gentle- 
man, i' faith. 

* Fluellen.] The Welsh pronunciation of Lluellyn. 

b Got's plood!] Omit ed in the folio, probably on account of the Act 3 Jac. I. c. 21. 
See note (4), p. 792, Vol. I. 
« Great duke, — ] Great leader. 
d Swashers.] Swaggerers, braggadochtos. 
« Carry coals.] See note <*), p. 213, Vol. I. 
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Flu. It is captain Macmorris, is it not ? 
Goav. I think it be. 

Flu. Py Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the 'orld : I will verify as much 
in his peard : he has no more directions in the true disciplines of the 
wars, look you, of the Roman disciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 

Gow. Here 'a conies ; and the Hcots captain, captain Jamy, with 
him. 

Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentleman, that is 
certain ; and of great expedition, and knowledge, in the auncient 
wars, upon my particular knowledge of his directions : py Cheshu, he 
will maintain his argument as well as any military man in the world, 
in the disciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans. 

Enter Macmorris and Jamy. 

Jamy. I say, gude-day, captain Fluellen. 

Flu. God-den to your worship, goot captain James. 

Gow. How now, captain Macmorris! have you quit the mines? 
have the pioneers given o'er ? 

Mac. By Chrish la, tish ill done; the work ish give over, the 
trompet sound the retreat. By my hand, I swear, and my father's 
soul, the work ish ill done ; it ish give over : I would have blowed 
up the town, so Chrish save me, la, in an hour. 0, tish ill done, tish 
ill done ; by my hand, tish ill done ! 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I peseech you now, will you voutsafe me, 
look you, a few disputations with you, as partly touching or con- 
cerning the disciplines of the war, the Roman wars, in the way of 
argument, look you, and friendly communication ; partly, to satisfy 
my opinion, and partly, for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind, 
touching the direction of the military discipline ; that is the point. 

Jamy. It sail be very gude, gude feith, gude captains baith : and I 
sail quit you with gude leve, as I may pick occasion ; that sail I, 
mary. 

Mac. It ish no time to discourse, so Chrish save me : the day ish 
hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the king, and the dukes ; 
it ish no time to discourse. The town ish beseech'd, and the trompet 
call us to the breach ; and we talk, and, by Chrish, do nothing ; tish 
shame for us all: so God sa' me, tish shame to stand still ; it ish 
shame, by my hand : and there ish throats to be cut, and works to be 
done ; and there ish nothing done ; so Chrish sa' me, la. 

Jamy. By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine take themselves to 
slomber, aile do gude service, or aile ligge i' the grund for it ; ay, 
or go to death ; and aile pay 't as valorously as I may, that sal I 
surely do, that is the breff and the long : mary, I wad full fain heard 
some question 'tween you tway. 

Ful. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under your correction, 
there is not many of your nation 

Mac. Of my nation ? What ish my nation ? ish a villain, and a 
bastard, and a knave, and a rascal ? What ish my nation ? Who 
talks of my nation ? a 

« Wliat ish my nation? &c] Mr. Knight suggests that by a common mistake in 
printing, the second and third lines were transposed, and that we should read, — " Who 
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Flu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than is meant, 
captain Macmorris, peradventure, I shall think you do not use me 
with that affability as in discretion you ought to use me, look you ; 
peing as goot a man as yourself, both in the disciplines of wars, and 
in the derivation of my pirth, and in other particularities. 

Mac. I do not know you so good a man as myself: so Chrish 
save me, I will cut off your head. 

Cow. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. 

Jamy. An ! that's a foul fault. [A parley somuled. 

flow. The town sounds a parley. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more petter opportunity to 
be required, look you, I will pe so pold as to tell you, I know the 
disciplines of war ; and there is an cnd. a \_ExeimL 

SCENE III.— The same. Before lite Gales 0/Harfleur, 

The Governor and some Citizens on the walls; (he English Forces 
below. Enter King Henry, and his Train. 

K. Hen. How yet resolves the governor of the town ? 
This is the latest parle we will admit : 
Therefore, to our best mercy give yourselves, 
Or, like to men proud of destruction, 
Defy us to our worst : for, as I am a soldier, 
(A name, that, in my thoughts, becomes me best. ) 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfk-ur, 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 
And the flesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 
With conscience wide as hell ; mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious wax, 
Array'd in flames, like to the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation ? 
What is 't to me, when you yourselves arc cause, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
AVhen do™ the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

talks of my nation, ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal." This is 
not unlikely; yet it i-» equally probable, that the incoherence of the original was 
designed to mark the imp< tun it v "f the speaker. 

* And there is an end.] This scene was well calculated to be effective in representa- 
tion. The appearance at one time of an English, a Scotch, an Irish, and a Welsh man, 
could hardly fail to be an entertaining novelty on the early stage; but the profane 
tdbbcriah put into the mouths of Irish characters in Shakespeare's day, would indicate 
but a very limited intercourse between this country and the sister Isle. 
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As send precepts to the Leviathan 

To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 

Take pity of your town, and of your people, 

Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 

AVliiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 

O'erblow r s the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of deadly* murder, spoil, and .villainy. 

I f not, why, in a moment, look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier, with foul hand, 

Defile f the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dash'd to the walls ; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus'd 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 

What say you ? will you yield, and this avoid ? 

Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroy'd ? 

Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end : 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Returns us — that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy: 
Enter our gates, dispose of us and ours, 
For we no longer are defensible. 

K. Hen. Open your gates. — Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French : . 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, — 
The winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, — we '11 retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest, 
To-morrow for the march are we addrcss'd. 

[Flourish. The King, Ac. cuter the Town. 

SCENE IV.— Rouen. A Room in the Palace. 
Eater Katharine and Alices 

Kath, Alice, tu as ete en Angleterre, et tu paries hlen le langage. 
Alice. Unpen, madame. 

Kath. Je te pris, m'ensehjnez; il faut que j J appro fine a parlor. 
Comment appelez-vous la main, en Anglais? 
Alice. La main ? elle est appelee, de hand. 
Kath. Dc hand. Et les doigts? 

Alice. Les doir/ts? ma foi, foublie les doigts; mats je me sou- 
viendrai LjCS dovjts? je pense, qiCils sont appeles dc fingres; oui, de 
fingres. 

(*) Old text, headhj. (f) Old text, desire. 

* Enter Katharine and Alice.] So the quarto : the folio, instead of Alice, has "an old 
tlewoman." 
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Kath. La main, tie hand! les doigts, de fingres. Je pense, que je 
suis le bon ecolier. J'ai gagne deux mots cV Anglais vitement. Com- 
ment appelez-vous les onglesf 

Alice. Les onglcs? y Irs appelons, cle nails. 

Kath. De nails. Ecoutez; ditcs-moi, si je parte Men: de hand, de 
fingres, et de nails. 
Alice. C'est Men dit, madame; it est fort bon Anglais* 
Kath. Dites-moi V Anglais pour le Mas. *s 
Alice. De arm, madame. 
Kath. Et le coude. 
Alice. De elbow. 

Kath. De elbow. Je m f en fais la repetition de has les 7nois, que 
votts m'avez appris des a presen t. 

Alice. II est trop difficile, madame, commeje 2>ense. 

Kath. Excusez-moi, Alice; ecoutez: de hand, de fingre, de nails, 
de arm, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath. 0 Seigneur Lieu! je m'en oublie! De elbow. Comment 
appelez-vous le col? 
Alice. De neck, madame. 
Kath. Denick: Et le menton? 
Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le cot, de nick : le menton, de sin. 

Alice. Qui. Sauf voire honneur; en rerite, runs pro?wncez les 
mots aussi droit que les natifs d' Anglelerre. 

Kath. Je ne doute point cVapprendre par la grace de Lieu, et en pen 
de temps. 

Alice. N'avez-vous pas dejil oublie ce queje vous ai enseignee ? 
Kath. Non,je reciterai a vous prompttcmcnt : de hand, de fingre, de 
mails, — 

Alice. Dc nails, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 

Alice. Sauf voire honneur, de elbow. 

Kath. Ainsi dis-je; de elbow, de nick; et de sin: Comment 
appelez-vous le pied et la robe? 
Alice. De foot, madame; et de conn. 

Kath. De foot, et de conn! 0 Seigneur Lieut ces sont mots de 
son mauvais, corruptible, gros, et impudique, et non pour les dames 
d' honneur d y user: je ne voudrais prrononccr ces mots decant les seigneurs 
de France, po%ir tout le monde. II faut de foot, et de conn, neanmoins. 
Je reciterai une autre fois ma leeon ensemble: de hand, de fingre, de 
nails, de arm, de elbow, de nick, de sin, de foot, de coim. 

Alice. Excellent, madame! 

Kath. C r est assez p>our une fois ; allons-nous a dtncr. [Exciwf. 

SCENE V. — The same. Another Boom in the same. 

Enter King Charles, the Dauphin, Duke of Bourbon, the Con- 
stable of France, and others. 

K. Cua. 'T is ccrtain,Jie hath pass'd the river Somme. 
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Con. An if lie be not fought withal, my lord, 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 

Dau. 0 Dieu vivant ! shall a few sprays of us, — 
The emptying of our fathers' luxury, 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters ? 

Bour. Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman bastards ! 
Mori de ma vie ! if they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom, 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten a isle of Albion. 

Con. Dieu de battailes ! where have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull ? 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-reinVl h jades, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 
And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty ? 0, for honour of our land, 
Let us not hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields ; 
Poor — we may * call them, in their native lords. 

Datj. By faith and honour, 
Our madams mock at us, and plainly say, 
Our mettle is bred out ; and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth, 
To new-store France with bastard-warriors. 

Bour. They bid us — to the English dancing-schools, 
And teach lavoltas high, and swift corantos ;(i) 
Saying, our grace is only in our heels, 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 

K. Cha. Where is Montjoy the herald? speed him hence ; 
Let him greet England with our sharp defiance. — 
Up, princes ! and, with spirit of honour edg'd 
More sharper than your swords, hie to the field : 
Charles De-la-bret, c high-constable of France ; 
You dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
Alengon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 
Jaques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpre, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 

(*) Old text omits, may. 

• Nook-shotten — ] " Shotten" according to Warburton, "signifies any thing; pro- 
jected; so nook-shotten isle, is an isle that shoots out into capes, promontories, and 
necks of land, the very figure of Great Britain." " Nook-shotten isle," means, in fact, 
an isle spawned in a corner. Shotten-herring is a herring that has spawned his roe. 
" Here comes Itoraeo without his roe." — *' Borneo and Juliet," Act II. Sc, 4. 

b Sur-rein'd — ] Perhaps, over-riddoi . 

c Charles I)e-la-bret,— ) Correctly, " Charles D'Albret," but Shakespeare followed 
Holinshed, who calls the Constable Dclo.br cth. 
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Koix, a Lestralc, Bouciqualt, and Charolois; 

High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and knights, 1 * 

For your great seats, now quit yon of great shames. 

Bar Harry England, that sweeps through our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur : 

.Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 

Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 

The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon : 

Go down upon him, — you have power enough, — 

And in a captive chariot, into Rouen 

Bring him our prisoner. 

Con. This becomes the great. 

Sorry am I, his numbers are so few, 
His soldiers sick, and famish'd in their inarch ; 
For, I am sure, when he shall see our army, 
He 11 drop his heart into the sink of fear, 
And, for c achievement, offer us his ransom. 

K. Ciia. Therefore, lord constable, haste on Mont joy, 
And let him say to England, that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. — ■ 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in Rouen. 

Dau. Not so, 1 do beseech your majesty. 

K. Cha. Be patient, for you shall remain with us. — 
Now, forth, lord constable, and princes all, 

And quickly bring us word of England's fall. [Excvnl. 

SCENE Yl.—The English Camp in Picardy. 

Enter, severally, Gower and Fluellen. 

(Jow. How now, captain Flucllen? come you from the bridge? 
Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent services committed at 
the pridge. 

Gow/ls the duke of Exeter safe ? 

Flu. The duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as Agamemnon ; and 
a man that I love and honour with my soul, and my heart, and my 
duty, and my life, and my living, and my uttermost power : he is not, 
(Got pe praised and plessed!) any hurt in the 'orld; but keeps the 

* Foix, — ] The old text has Loys, which was not tin.' name of any French house of 
distinction, in the books of that time. 

t> Knights,—] Old text, kimjs ; altered by Theobald. 

« Ana, for achievement,—] Should we not read, u And [fare achievement?" The 
import being, At sight of our army he will be so intimidated, as to offer us his ransom 
before we have captured him. In Act IV. Sc. ;i, Henry says, — 

" Bid them achieve me, and then sell my bones." 
So; in the " Turning of the Shrew," Act I. Sc. 1 :— 

M Tranio, I bum, I pine, I perish, Tranio. 
If I achieve not this young modest girl." 
Again in "The Malcontent," Act V. Sc. 4: — 
"Slave take thy life: 
Wert thou defene'd, through blood and wounds 
The sternest horror of a civil fight, 
Would 1 atchievc thee." 
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pridge most valiantly, with excellent discipline. There is an auncient 
lieutenant* there at the pridge, — I think, in my very conscience, he is 
as valiant a man as Mark Antony ; and he is a man of no estimation 
in the 'orld ; put I did see him do as gallant service. 

Gow. What do you call him ? 

Flu. He is called — auncient Pistol. 

Gow. I know him not. 

Enter Pistol. 

Flu. Here is the man. 

Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours: The duke of 
Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, I praise Got; and I have merited some love at his 
hands. 

Pist. Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of heart, 
*Of buxom u valour, hath, — by cruel fate, 
And giddy Fortune's furious fickle wheel, — 
That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the rolling restless stone, — 

Flu. Py your patience, auncient Pistol. Fortune is painted plind, 
with a muffler pefore her f eyes, to signify to you that fortune is plind, 
and she is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the 
moral of it, that she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and 
variation : and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, 
which rolls, and rolls, and rolls ; — in good truth, the poet is make c a 
most excellent description of it : Fortune, look you, tl is an excellent 
moral. 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him ; 
For he hath stoPn a pax, (2) and hanged must 'a be. 
A damned death ! 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate ; 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 
For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak, the duke will hear thy voice ; 
And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach : 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu. Auncient Pistol, I do partly understand your meaning. 

Pist. Why then rejoice therefore. 

Flu. Certainly, auncient, it is not a thing to rejoice at : for if, 
took you, he were my prother, I would desire the duke to use his goot 

* Old text prefixes, And. (f) First folio, afore his, 

• i An auncient lieutenant — ] If Fluellen were not designed to blunder, we may sup- 
pose that lieutenant having been inadvertently inserted in the first instance, and auncient 
.ilt<T\vards interlineated, both by accident got printed in the text. The quartos read, 
" There is an ensiyne there." 

i» Buxom valour, — ] The earliest meaning of this word was, pliant, yielding, obe- 
dient ; but in Shakespeare's time it w;is commonly used in the sense it appears to bear 
here, and in "Pericles," Act I. (Gowcr) that of lusty, sprightly, buoyant. 

<■■ The poet is make—] Thus the quartos; the folio has, " the poet makes," &c. 

d Look you, — ] These words are found only in the quartos. 
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pleasure, and put him to executions; for disciplines 3 ought to be 
used. 

Pist. Die and be damn'd ; and fiyo* for thy friendship ! 
Flu. It is well. 

Pist. The fig of Spain ! • [Exit Pistol. 

Flu. Very goot. 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal ; I remember him 
now ; a bawd, a cutpurse. 

Flu. I '11 assure you, 'a utter'd as prave 'ords at the pridge, as you 
shall see in a summer's day : but it is very well ; what he has spoke 
to me, that is well, I warrant you, when time is serve. 

Gow. Why, 't is a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and then goes to 
the wars, to grace himself, at his return into London, under the form 
of a soldier. And such fellows are perfect in the great commanders' 
names : and they will learn you by rote, where services were done ; — 
at such and such a sconce, at such a breach, at such a convoy ; who 
came off bravely, who was shot, who disgraced, what terms the enemy 
stood on ; and this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, which 
they trick up with new-tuned oaths : and what a beard of the gene- 
ral's cut, (3) and a horrid suit of the camp, will do among foaming 
bottles, and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be thought on ! but you 
must learn to know such slanders of the age, or else you may be 
marvellously mistook. 

Flu. I tell you what, captain Gower ; — I do perceive, he is not the 
man that he would gladly make show to the 'orld he is ; if I find a 
hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. [Drum heard] Hark 
you, the king is coming; and I must speak with him from the 
pridge. 

Enter King Hkntry, Gloucester, and Soldiers.* 
Flu. Got pless your majesty ! 

K. Hen. How now, Fluellen ? cam'st thou from the bridge ? 
Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The duke of Exeter has very 
gallantly maintained the pridge: the French is gone off, look you, 

a To executions; for disciplines, &c] In the folio, to execution; for discipline, &c. 
As Mr. Knight both here and in other instances in the present scene has adopted, 
though silently, the reading of the quartos, it is not uncharitable to suppose that his 
objection to such a proceeding on the part of his brother- editors was a little more 
strongly expressed than felt. 

b And figo for thy J'rundshipf] This is simply " a Jig for thy friendship;" as in the 
11 Merry Wives of Windsor," Act I. Sc. 3, he says, " A Jico for the phrase there is no 
allusion apparently to the loathsome gesticulation mentioned in note («), p. 214, Vol. I. 

* The ng of Spain !] From the corresponding passage in the quartos, — " the fig of 
Spain within thy jaw" and " the fig within thy bowels and thy dirty maw" — Pistol 
obviously refers here to the custom of administering poisoned figs, which appears to 
have been but too common both in Spain and Italy at one time : — 

"It may full out that thou shalt be entie'd 
To sup sometimes with a magnifico, 
And have a Jico foisted in thy dish." 

Gascoigne's Poems. 

Where a quibble was perhaps intended between mngmjico and Jico. So also in u Vittoria 
Corombona": — 

" I look now for a Spanish Jig, or an Italian sallad daily." 

* And Soldiers.] The folio has, " Enter the King and his poor sovhlicrs." 
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and there is gallant and most prave passages : marry, th' athversary 
was have possession of the pridge, but he is enforced to retire, and 
the duke of Exeter is master of the pridge : I can tell your majesty, 
the duke is a prave man. 

K. Hen. What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 

Flu. The perdition of th 1 athversary hath been very great, reason- 
able great : marry, for my part, I think the duke hath lost never a 
man, but one that is like to be executed for robbing a church, one 
Bardolph, if your majesty know the man : his face is all bubukles, 
and whelks, and knobs, and flames of fire ; and his lips plows at his 
nose, and it is like a coal of fire, sometimes plue, and sometimes red : 
but his nose is executed, and his fire *s out. 

K. Hen. We would have all such offenders so cut off: — and we give 
express charge, that, in our marches through the country, there be 
nothing compelled from the villages, nothing taken but paid for; 
none of the French upbraided, or abused in disdainful language ; for 
when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is 
the soonest winner. 

Tuclcet sounds. Enter Moxtjoy. 
Mont. You know me by my habit. 

K. Hen. Well then, I know thee. What shall I know of thee? 
Mont. My master's mind. 
K. Hen. Unfold it. 

Mont. Thus says my king: — Say thou to Harry of England: 
Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep; advantage is a better 
soldier than rashness. Tell him, we could have rebuked him at 
Harfleur, but that we thought not good to bruise an injury, till it 
were full ripe : — now we speak upon our cue, and our voice is impe- 
rial. England shall repent his folly, see his weakness, and admire 
our sufferance. Bid him, therefore, consider of his ransom ; which 
must proportion the losses we have borne, the subjects we have lost, 
the disgrace we have digested ; which, in weight to re-answer, his 
pettiness would bow under. For our losses, his exchequer is too 
poor ; for the effusion of our blood, the muster of his kingdom too 
faint a number; and for our disgrace, his own person kneeling at our 
feet, but a weak and worthless satisfaction. To this add — defiance : 
and tell him, for conclusion, he hath betrayed his followers, whose 
condemnation is pronounced. So far my king and master : so much 
my office. 

K. Hen. What is thy name? I know thy quality. 
Mont. Montjoy. 

K. Hen. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king, — I do not seek him now, 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment : a for, to say the sooth, 
(Though 'tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage,) 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 



■ Impeachment:] HincL-ancc* 
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My numbers lessen'd ; and those few I have, 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen, — Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus ! — this your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent. 
Go, therefore, tell thy master, here I am ; 
My ransom, is this frail and worthless trunk, 
My army, but a weak and sickly guard ; 
Yet, God before, a tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself, and such another neighbour, 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Montjoy.(4) 
Go, bid thy master well advise himself : 
If we may pass, we will ; if we be hinder'd, 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour : and so, Mont joy, fare you well. 
The sum of all our answer is but this : 
We would not seek a battle as we are, 
Nor, as we are, we say, we will not shun it ; 
So tell your master. 
Mont. I shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 

[Exit Mont joy, 

Glo. I hope, they will not come upon us now. 

K. Hex. We are in God's hand, brother, not in theirs. 
March to the bridge ; it now draws toward night : — 
Beyond the river we '11 encamp ourselves, 

And on to-morrow bid them march away. [Exeunt 

SCENE VII. — The French Cam}), near Agincourt. 

Enter the Constable of France, the Duke of Orleans, the Dauphin, 
the Lord Rambures, and others. 

Con. Tut! I have the best armour of the world. 
Would it were day ! 

Orl. You have an excellent armour ; but let my horse have his due. 
Con. It is the best horse of Europe. 
Orl. Will it never be morning ? 

Dau. My lord of Orleans, and my lord high-constable, you talk of 
horse and armour, — 

Orl. You are as well provided of both, as any prince in the world. 

Dau. What a long night is this! 1 will not change my horse 

with any that treads but on four pastems. b (2b, ha!* He bounds 
from the earth, as if his entrails were hairs ; le cheval volant, the 
Pegasus, qui a les narlnes de feu! When I bestride him, I soar, 
I am a hawk : he trots the air ; the earth sings when he touches 

(*) Old copy, ch, ha\ 
* Yet, God before,—-] Sec note (t>), page 324. 

b On four pasterns.] So the folio, 1632, correcting the error of its predecessor, which 
lias, postures. 
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it ; the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe of 
Hermes. 

Orl. He *s of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beast for Perseus : he 
is pure air and fire, and the dull elements of earth and water never 
appear in him, but only in patient stillness while his rider mounts 
him: he is, indeed, a horse, and all other jades a you may call — 
beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and excellent horse. 
Dau. It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the bidding of 
a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. 
Orl. No more, cousin, 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit, that cannot, from the rising of the 
lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey ; 
it is a theme as fluent as the sea ; turn the sands into eloquent tongues, 
and my horse is argument for them all : 't is a subject for a sovereign 
to reason on, and for a sovereign's sovereign to ride on ; and for the 
world (familiar to us, and unknown,) to lay apart their particular 
functions, and wonder at him. I once writ a sonnet in his praise, 
and began thus : Wonder of nature, — 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one's mistress. 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I composed to my courser ; 
for my horse is my mistress. 

Orl. Your mistress bears well. 

Dau. Me well ; which is the prescript praise and perfection of a 
good and particular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your mistress shrewdly shook 
your back. 

Dau. So, perhaps, did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Dau. 0 ! then, belike, she was old and gentle ; and you rode, like 
a kerne of Ireland, your French hose off, and in your strait strossers. 

Con. You have good judgment in horsemanship. 

Dau. Be warned by me, then: they that ride so, and ride not 
warily, fall into foul bogs: I had rather have my horse to my 
mistress. 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 
Dau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress wears his b own hair. 
Con. I could make as true a boast as that, if I had a sow to my 
mistress. 

Dau. Le cMen est retourne a son prqpre vomissernmt, et la tiruie 
lavee au bourbier: thou makest use of any thing. 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress; or any such 
proverb, so little kin to the purpose. 

Ram. My lord constable, the armour, that I saw in your tent to- 
night, — are those stars, or suns, upon it ? 

"Con. Stars, my lord. 

* And all other jades you may call— beasts.] Jade, it may be noticed, was not 
invariably applied to a horse in a depreciatory sense. 

b His own hair.] So the folio. In the quartos we have, " her own hair." His may 
have been used for the impersonal pronoun, its. 
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Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 
Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau. That may be, for you bear a many superfluously, and 't were 
more honour, some were away. 

Con. Even as your horse bears your praises, who would trot as 
well, were some of your brags dismounted. 

Dau. Would I were able to load him with his desert! — Will it 
never be day? I will trot to-morrow a mile, and my way shall be 
paved with English faces. 

Con. I will not say so, for fear I should be faced out of my way : 
but I would it were morning, for I would fain be about the ears of 
the English. 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty prisoners ? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, ere you have them. 

Dau. 'Tis midnight, I '11 go arm myself. [Exit. 

Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram. He longs to eat the English. 

Con. I think he will eat all he kills. 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he 's a gallant prince. 

Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread out the oath. 

Orl. He is, simply, the most active gentleman of France. 

Con. Doing is activity, and he will still be doing.* 

Orl. He never did harm that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow ; he will keep that good name 
still. 

Orl. I know him to be valiant. 

Con. I was told that, by one that knows him better than you. 
Orl. What 'she? 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he said, he cared not who 
knew it. 

Orl. He needs not, it is no hidden virtue in him. 
Con. By my faith, sir, but it is ; never any body saw it, but his 
lackey : 't is a hooded valour, and when it appears it will batc. b 
Orl. Ill-will never said well. 

Con. I will cap that proverb with — There is flattery in friendship* 

Orl. And I will take up that with — Give the devil his due. 

Con. Well placed ; there stands your friend for the devil ; have at 
the very eye of (hat proverb, with — A pox of the devil 

Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by how much — A fooVs loll 
is soon shot 

Con. You have shot over. 

Orl. 'T is not the first time you were overshot. 

* He will still be doiujr.] He will always be doing. This was a familiar saying ; 
doing being used equivocally, 

b Tis a hooded valour, and when it appears it will bate.] The allusion is to the 
ordinary action of a hawk when unhooded, which is to beat and flutter with its wings ; 
but a quibble may be intended between bate, the hawking technical, and bate, to 
dwindle^ abate, &c. 

c There is flattery in friendship.'] The usual form of the proverb is, " There is false- 
hood in friendship." 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high-constable, the English lie within fifteen 
hundred paces of your tents. 

Con. Who hath measured the ground ? 
Mess. The lord Grandpre. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman. — Would it were day ! 
— Alas, poor Harry of England ! he longs not for the dawning, as 
we do. 

Orl. What a wretched and peevish fellow is this king of England, 
to mope with his fat-brained followers so far out of his knowledge ! 

Con. If the English had any apprehension, they would run away. 

Orl. That they lack: for if their heads had any intellectual 
armour, they could never wear such heavy head-pieces. 

Ram. That island of England breeds very valiant creatures ; their 
mastiffs are of unmatchable courage. 

Orl. Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a Russian 
bear, and have their heads crushed like rotten apples ! You may as 
well say, — that 's a valiant flea, that dare eat his breakfast on the lip 
of a lion. 

Con. Just, just ; and the men do sympathize with the mastiffs, in 
robustious and rough coming on, leaving their wits with their wives : 
and then give them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, they will 
eat like wolves, and fight like devils. 

Orl. Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef. 

Con. Then shall we find to-morrow — they have only stomachs to 
eat, and none to fight. Now is it time to arm ; come, shall we 
about it ? 

Orl. It is now two o'clock : but, let me see, — by ten, 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. [Exeunt 



Enter Chorus. 

Cho. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly a sounds, 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch. 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd b face: 

R Stilly sounds, — 1 That is, gently, softly sounds. The word recalls an illustration of 
il still music," which properly belonged to note (»), p. 516, Vol. I. but was there acci- 
dentally omitted, taken' from a A true reportarie of the most triumphant and royal 
accomplishment of the Baptisme of the most excellent, right high and mightie Prince, 
Frederik Henry," &c. &c, 1-594; — " After which ensued a still noyse of recorders and 
flutes " 

b Umber' d face :] That is, shadowed face. 
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Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 

Piercing the night's dull ear ; and from the tents, 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, (l) 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 

And the third horn' of drowsy morning name.* 

Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 

And chide the cripple tardy -gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger ; and their gesture sad, 

Investing 11 lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, 

Prescnteth f them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. 0, now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 

Let him cry, — Praise and glory on his head ! 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host ; 

Bids them good morrow, with a modest smile ; 

And calls them — brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint, 

With cheerful semblance, and sweet majesty ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear. Then, b mean and gentle all, 

Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night ; c 

And so our scene must to the battle fly, 

Where, (0 for pity!) we shall much disgrace — 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Eight ill dispos'd, in brawl ridiculous, — 

The name of Agincourt. Yet, sit and see, 

Minding true things, by what their mockeries be. [Exit. 

(*) Old copy, nanCd. (t) Old copy, Presented. 

* Investing—] This has no meaning; ; might we read Infestive ? 

b Then, mean and gentle all,—] This is the reading; adopted by Theobald ; the folio 
having,—" that mean and gentle all," which, as "mean and gentle air clearly refers 
tu the audience, and not to the soldiers, must be an error. 

e In the night ;] Is it not more than probable the poet wrote, " in the fight V* We 
have already seeu "a touch of Harry in the nighty 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— The English Camp at Agincourt. 

Enter King Henry, Bedford, and Gloucester. 

K. Hen. Gloster, 't is true, that we are in great danger, 
The greater therefore should our courage be. — 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty ! 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out ; 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful, and good husbandly : 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing, 
That we should dress 3 us fairly for our end : 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 

Enter Erpingham. 

Good morrow, old sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

Erp. Not so, my liege ; this lodging likes me better, 
Since I may say — Now lie I like a king. 

K. Hen. 'T is good for men to love their present pains ; 
Upon example so, the spirit is eased : 
And, when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
Lend me thy cloak, sir Thomas. — Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 
Do my good morrow to them, and, anon, 
Desire them all to my pavilion. 

Glo. We shall, my liege. [Exeunt Gloucester and Bedford. 

Erp. Shall I attend your grace ? 

K. Hen. No, my good knight ; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 
I and my bosom must debate awhile, 
And then I would no other company. 

Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble Harry ! 

[Exit Erpingham. 

K. Hen. God-a-mercy, old heart ! thou speak'st cheerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Pist. Qui va h\ ? 
K. Hen. A friend. 



a Dress us—] That is, prepare us. 
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Pist. Discuss unto me ; art tliou officer ? 
Or art thou base, common, and popular ? 

K. Hen. I am a gentleman of a company. 

Pist, Trail'st thou the puissant pike ? 

K. Hen. Even so. What are you ? 

Pist. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

K. Hen. Then you are a better than the king. 

Pist. The king 's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; a 
Of parents good, of fist most valiant : 
I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-strings 
I love the lovely bully. What 's thy name ? 

K. Hen. Harry le Roy. 

Pist. Le Roy! a Cornish name : art thou of Cornish crew ? 
K. Hen. No, I am a Welshman. 
Pist. Know'st thou Fluellen ? 
K. Hen. Yes. 

Pist. Tell him, I '11 knock his leek about his pate, 
Upon saint David's day. 

K. Hen. Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that day, lest 
he knock that about yours. 

Pist. Art thou his friend ? 

K. Hen. And his kinsman too. 

Pist, The figo for thee, then ! 

K. Hen. I thank you : God be with you ! 

Pist. My name is Pistol call'd. [Exit 
K. Hen. It sorts well with your fierceness. [Retires. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower, severally. 
Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. So! in the name of Cheshu Christ, speak lower. b It is the 
greatest admiration in the universal 'orld, when the true and auncient 
prerogatives and laws of the wars is not kept : if you would take the 
pains but to examine the wars of Pompey the great, you shall find, I 
warrant you, that there is no tiddle-taddle, nor pibble-pabble, in 
Pompey's camp ; I warrant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
wars, and the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the sobriety of it, 
and the modesty of it, to be otherwise. 

Gow. Why, the enemy is loud ; you hear him all night. 

Flu. If the enemy is an ass and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, is 
it meet, think you, that we should also, look you, be an ass, and a 
fool, and a prating coxcomb ; in your own conscience now ? 

Gow. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you, and peseech you, that you will. 

[Exeunt Gower and Fluellen. 

a An imp of fame ;] Primitively, imp means shoot, and here a son. Pistol appUes the 
same expression to the King in the Second Part of " Henry IV." Act. V. Sc. 5 

" The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of fame. 1 * 

b Speak lower.] So the quarto 1608. That of 1600 reads letver; while the folio has 
fewer. It is evident from Gower' s reply, that lower is correct. 
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K. Hen. Though it appear a little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 

Enter Bates, Court, and Williams.* 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning which breaks 
yonder ? 

Bates. I think it be, but we have no great cause to desire the 
approach of day. 

Will. We see yonder the beginning of the day, but, I think, we 
shall never see the end of it. — Who goes there ? 
K. Hen. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you ? 
K. Hen. Under sir Thomas* Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander, and a most kind gentleman : I 
pray you, what thinks he of our estate ? 

K. Hen. Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be 
washed off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the Icing ? 

K. Hen. No ; nor it is not meet he should. For, though I speak 
it to you, I think the king is but a man, as I am : the violet smells 
to him, as it doth to me ; the element shows to him, as it doth to 
me ; all his senses have but human conditions ; his ceremonies laid 
by, in his nakedness he appears but a man ; and though his affections 
are higher mounted than ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with 
the like wing ; therefore when he sees reason of fears, as we do, his 
fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are : yet, in reason, 
no man should possess him with any appearance of fear, lest he, by 
showing it, should dishearten his army. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage he will ; but, I be- 
lieve, as cold a night as 't is, he could wish himself in Thames up 
to the neck ; and so I would he were, and I by him, at all adven- 
tures, so we were quit here. 

K. Hen. By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the king ; I 
think he would not wish himself any where but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he were here alone ; so should he be sure to 
be ransomed, and a many poor men's lives saved. 

K. Hen. I dare say, you love him not so ill, to wish him here 
alone, howsoever you speak this, to feel other men's minds: me- 
thinks, I could not die any where so contented, as in the king's 
company ; his cause being just, and his quarrel honourable. 

Will. That 's more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after; for we know 
enough, if we know we are the king's subjects: if his cause be 
wrong, our obedience to the king wipes the crime of it out of us. 

Will. But if the cause be not good, the king himself hath a 
heavy reckoning to make, when all those legs, and arms, and heads, 
chopped off in a battle, shall join together at the latter day, and cry 

(*) Old copy, John. 

» Bates, Court, and Williams.] The old stage- direction runs, "Enter three souldiers, 
John Bates, Alexander Court, and Michael Williams" 
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all — We died at such a place; some swearing, some crying for a 
surgeon, some, upon their wives left poor behind them ; some, upon 
the debts they owe; some, upon their children rawly left. I am 
afeard there are few die well, that die in a battle ; for how can they 
charitably dispose of any thing, when blood is their argument? 
Now, if these men do not die well, it will be a black matter for the 
king that led them to it ; who to disobey, were against all proportion 
of subjection. 

K. Hen. So, if a son, that is by his father sent about merchandise, 
do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, the imputation of his wickedness, 
by your rule, should be imposed upon his father that sent him : or if 
a servant, under his master's command, transporting a sum of money, 
be assailed by robbers, and die in many irreconciled iniquities, you 
may call the business of the master the author of the servant's 
damnation. But this is not so : the king is not bound to answer 
the particular endings of his soldiers, the father of his son, nor the 
master of his servant; for they purpose not their death, when they 
purpose their, services. Besides, there is no king, be his cause never 
so spotless, if it come to the arbitrement of swords, can try it out 
with all unspotted soldiers: some, peradventure, have on them the 
guilt of premeditated and contrived* murder; some, of beguiling 
virgins with the broken seals of perjury; some, making the wars 
their bulwark, that have before gored the gentle bosom of peace with 
pillage and robbery. Now, if these men have defeated the law, and 
outrun native punishment, though they can outstrip men, they have 
no wings to fly from God : war is his beadle ; war is his vengeance ; 
so that here men are punished, for before-breach of the king's laws, 
in now the king's quarrel : where they feared the death, they have 
borne life away, and where they would be safe, they perish : then if 
they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of their damnation, 
than he was before guilty of those impieties for the which they are 
now visited. Every subject's duty is the king's, but every subject's 
soul is his own. Therefore should every soldier in the wars do as 
eveiy sick man in his bed, — wash every mote out of his conscience ; 
and dying so, death is to him advantage ; or not dying, the time was 
blessedly lost, wherein such preparation was gained: and in him 
that escapes, it were not sin to think, that making God so free an 
offer, he let him outlive that day to see his greatness, and to teach 
others how they should prepare. 

Will. 'T is certain, every man that dies ill, the nTupon his own 
head, the king is not to answer it. 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for me, and yet I 
determine to fight lustily for him. 

K. Hen. I myself heard the king say, he would not be ransomed. 

Will. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheerfully ; but, when our 
throats are cut, he may be ransomed, and we ne'er the wiser. 

K. Hen. If I live to see it, I will never trust his word after. 

B Contrived murder;'] Plotted, preconcerted murder. Thus, in " Othello," Act I. 
Sc. 2 

"Yet do I hold it very stuff o* uY conscience, 
To do no contriv'd murder." 
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Will. 'Mass,* you pay him then ! That 's a perilous shot out of 
an elder-gun, that a poor and private displeasure can do against a 
monarch ! you may as well go about to turn the sun to ice with 
fanning in his face with a peacock's feather. You'll never trust his 
word after ! come, 't is a foolish saying. 

K. Hen. Your reproof is something too round ; I should be angry 
with you, if the time were convenient. 

Will. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 

K. Hen. I embrace it. 

Will. How shall I know thee again ? 

K. Hen. Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear it in my bonnet ; 
then, if ever thou darest acknowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 
Will. Here 's my glove ; give me another of thine. 
K. Hen. There. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap ; if ever trTou come to me 
and say, after to-morrow, This is my glove, by this hand, I will take 
thee a box on the ear. 

K. Hen. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 

Will. Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K. Hen. Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the king's 
company. 

Will. Keep thy word : fare thee well. 

Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be friends ; we have French 
quarrels enow, if you could tell how to reckon. 

K. Hen. Indeed, the French may lay twenty French crowns to 
one, they will beat us ; for they bear them on their shoulders : but it 
is no English treason, to cut French crowns, and, to-morrow, the 
king himself will be a clipper. [Exeunt Soldiers. 

Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 
Our children, and our sins, lay on the king ; — 
We must bear all. 

0 hard condition ! twin-born with greatness, 
Subject to the breath of every fool, whose sense 
No more can feel, but his own wringing ! 
What infinite heart's-ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? 

And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? a 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 
0 ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul, 0 adoration ? b 

(*) First folio omits, ' Mass. 

* Ceremony?] See note (<=), p. 261. 

b What is thy soul, 0 adoration ?] The folio reads,— 

" What ? is thy Soule of Odoration ? " 
We adopt the easy emendation, nroposed by Dr. Johnson, which gives a clear and 
forcible meaning to what, in the original, is inexplicable. 
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Ait thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd, 
Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

But poison'd flattery ? 0, be sick, great greatness, 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 

Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Can'st thou, when thou command' st the beggar's knee, 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repose ; 

I am a king, that find thee ; and I know, 

'T is not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissu'd robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running 'fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, — 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestic al, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who, with a body fuTd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd Avith distressful 11 bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 

And follows so the ever-running year 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace, 1 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

Enter Erpingham. 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence, 
Seek through your camp to find you. 

K. Hen. Good old knight, 

Collect them all together at my tent : 
I '11 be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do % my lord. [Exit. 

* Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread;] Mr. Collier's remorseless anuo- 
tator substitutes, " distasteful bread." If any change were needed, " disrestful bread* * 
would be more in Shakespeare's manner; but "distressful bread,'* the hard fare of 
poverty, is strikingly expressive, and better than anything suggested in its stead. 
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K, Hen. 0 God of battles ! steel my soldiers' hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reck'ning, if a the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them ! — Not to-day, 0 Lord, 
0, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 
I Richard's body have interred new, 
And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears, 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still b for Richard's soul. More will I do : 
Though all that I can do, is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. My liege ! 

K. Hen. My brother Gloster's voice ? — Ay ; 

I know thy errand, I will go with thee : — 

The day, my friends,* and all things stay for me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— The French Camp. 

Enter Hie Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and others. 

Orl. The sim doth gild our armour ; up, my lords ! 
Dau. Monies d cheval; — My horse! varlet! lacqttayJ ha! 
Orl. 0 brave spirit ! 

Dau. Vial — les eaux et la terre, 

Orl. Rienpuis? Fair et le feu, 

Dau. del! cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lord Constable ! 
Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh ! 

(*) First folio, friend. 

n Take from them now 

The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them ! — Not to-day, 0 Lord, 
0, not to-day, think not upon the fault, &c] 

In the second line, which the folio prints, — 

"The sense of rcck'ning of th' opposed numbers : " 

Tyrwhitt first suggested if for of; — the reading we adopt. Mr. Siugcr and Mr. Knight 
exhibit the passage as follows: — 

u Take from them now 

The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers ! 
Pluck their hearts from them not to-day, 0 Lord, 
0 not to-day! Think not upon the fault," ^' c * 
* Sing still for Richard's soul.] That is, sing ever. 
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Dau. Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
And dout a them with superfluous courage. Ha ! 

Ram. What, will you have them weep our horses' blood ? 
How shall we then behold their natural tears ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled, you French peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant princes ! straight to horse ! 
Do but behold yond poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins, 
To give each naked curtle-axe a stain, 
That our French gallants shall to-day draw out, 
And sheath for lack of sport. Let us but blow on them, 
The vapour of our valour will o'ertum them. 
'T is positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 
That our superfluous lackeys, and our peasants, — 
Who, in unnecessary action, swarm 
About our squares of battle, — were enow 
To purge this field of such a Inkling foe, 
Though we, upon this mountain's basis by 
Took stand for idle speculation : 
But that our honours must not. What's to say ? 
A very little-little let us do, 
And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket-sonance, and the note to mount ; 
For om* approach shall so much dare the field, 
That England shall couch down in fear, and yield. 

Enter Grandpre. 

Graot). Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yond island carrions, (l) desperate of their bones, 
Ill-favour'dly become the morning field : 
Then- ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully. 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar'd host, 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. 
The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
With torch-staves in their hand : and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes, 

* And dout them with superfluous courage, ,] Meaning, do out, extinguish them. The 
folio has "doubt them;" which Mr. ColUer and Mr. Singer retain hi the sense of aire, 
or make them afraid. Mr. Knight also reads doubt, although, in "Hamlet," Act IY. 
Sc. 7,— 

"I have a speech of fire that faine would blaze, 
Hut that this folly doubts it;"— 

he changes doubts to douts. 
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And, in their pale dull mouths, the gimmal-bit a 
Lies foul with chaw'd grass, still and motionless ; 
And their executors, the knavish crows, 
Ply o'er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in words, 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself. 

Co^. They have said their prayers, and they stay for death. 

Dau. Shall we go send them dinners and fresh suits, 
And give their fasting horses provender, 
And after fight with them ? 

Con. I stay but for my guard ; b on, to the field : 
I will the banner from a trumpet take, 
And use it for my haste. Come, come away ! 

The smi is high, and we outwear the day. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— The English Camp, 

Enter the English Host; Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, 
Salisbury, and Westmoreland. 
Olo. Where is the king? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. 

West. Of fighting men they have full three-score thousand. 

Exe. There 's five to one ; besides, they all are fresh. 

Sal. God's arm strike with us ! 't is a fearful odds. 
Cod buy' c you, princes all ; I '11 to my charge : 
If we no more meet, till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully, — my noble lord of Bedford, — 
My dear lord Gloster, — and my good lord Exeter, — 
And my kind kinsman, — warriors all, adieu ! 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury, and good luck go with thee I 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day : 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, d 

For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. [Exit Salisbury. 

Bed. He is as full of valour, as of kindness, 
Princely in both. 

West. 0 that we now had here 

n The gimmal-M — ] Spelt It/mold, in the old text. A bit in two parts; and so called 
from the Latin gemellus, double or twinned. 

b I stay but for my guard; on, &c] A correspondent of Mr. Knight's ingeniously 
suggests, what certainly seems called for by the context, that we ought to read,— 

"I stay but for my guidon, — To the field! " 
The emendation is enforced, too, by a passage in Holinshed, where, speaking of the 
French, he says,— " They thought themselves so sure of victory, that diverse of the 
noblemen made such haste towards the battle, that they left many of their servants and 
men of tear behind them, and some of them would not once stay for their .standards; as 
amongst other the Duke of Brabant, when his standard was not come, caused a banm r 
to be taken from a trumpet, and fastened to a Bp ear e, the which he commanded to be 
borne before him, instead of a standard." 

« God buy 1 you, princes all;] God buy* is the same as our "Good-bye," — a corruption 
of u God be with you;" and in this instance, for the sake of the metre, the old form of 
it should be retained. 

d And yet I do thee wrong, &c] The last two lines in this speech are annexed to the 
preceding one of Bedford in the folio : the present arrangement was suggested by Thirl by. 
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Enter King Henry. 

But one ten thousand of those men in England, 
That do no work to-day ! 

K. Hen. What 's he, that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland ? — No, my fair cousin : 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not, if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, 'faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, niethinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more ! 
Bather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 
We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is call'd — the feast of Crispian :(2) 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that outlives this day, and sees old age, a 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends,* 
And say, To-morrow is saint Crispian : 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, These wounds I had on Crispin's day. b 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he '11 remember, with advantages, 
What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household wprds, — c 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, — 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 

(*) First folio, neighbours, 

a He that outlives this day, and sees old age,—] This is from the quartos, and is 
surely preferable to the lection of the folio: — 

"He that shall see this day, and live old age." 

b And say, These wounds I had on Crispin's day.] This line is found only in the 
quartos. 

* Familiar in their mouths as household ivords,—] So the quartos. In the folio the 
line runs,— 

"Familiar in his month as household words." 
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This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered, — 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : a 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurs'd, they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks, 

That fought with us upon saint Crispin's day. 

Re-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed : 
The French are bravely in their battles set, 
And will with all expedience charge on us. 

K. Hen. All things are ready, if our minds be so. 

West. Perish the man, whose mind is backward now ! 

K. Hen. Thou dost not wish more help from England, coz ? 

West. God's will, my liege, would you and I alone ! 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle ! 

K. Hen. Why, now thou hast unwish'd five thousand men, 
Which likes me better, than to wish us one. — 
You know your places : God be with you all ! 

Tucket Enter Montjoy, 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy most assured overthrow : 
For, certainly, thou art so near the gulf, 
Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in mercy, 
The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
Thy followers, of repentance ; that their souls 
May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
From off these fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Must lie and fester. 

K. Hen. Who hath sent thee now ? 

Mont. The constable of France. 

K. Hen. I pray thee, bear my former answer back ; 
Bid them achieve me, and then sell my bones. 
Good God ! why should they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 

* Shall gentle his condition:] " King Henry V. inhibited any person but such as had 
a right by inheritance, or grant, to assume coats of amis, except those who fought with 
him at the battle of Agincourt; and, I think, these last were allowed the chief seats of 
honour at aU feasts and publiek meetings," — Tollet. 
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Find native graves ; upon the which, I trust, 

Shall witness live in brass a of this day's work : 

And those that leave then.' valiant bones in France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 

They shall be fam'd ; for there the sun shall greet them, 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven, 

Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 

The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 

Mark, then, abounding valour in our English ; 

That, being dead, like to the bullet's grazing,* . 

Break out into a second course of mischief, 

Killing in relapse of mortality. 

Let me speak proudly ; — Tell the constable 

We are but warriors for the working day : 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd 

With rainy marching in the painful field ; 

There 's not a piece of feather in our host, 

(Good argument, I hope, we will not fly,) 

And time hath worn us into slovenry : 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim : 

And my poor soldiers tell me — yet ere night 

They 11 be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 

The gay new coats o'er the French soldiers' heads, 

And turn them out of service. If they do this, 

(As, if God please, they shall,) my ransom then 

Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour ; 

Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald ; 

They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints, — 

Which if they have as I will leave 'em them, 

Shall yield them little, tell the constable. 

Mont. I shall, king Harry. And so, fare thee well : 
Thou never shalt hear herald any more. [Exit 

K. Hen. I fear thou wilt once more come again for ransom. b 

Enter the Duke of York. 

York. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward. 

K. Hen. Take it, brave York. — Now, soldiers, march away : — 
And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE TV.— The Field of Battle. 

Alarums; Excursions. Enter Pistol, French Soldier, and Boy. 
Pist. Yield, cur I 

(*) Old text, erasing, 

* Shall witness live in brass—] The effigy, engraved on brass, of John Lcventhorp, 
Esq., one of the heroes of Agincourt, who died in 1433, still remains in Sawbridge worth 
church, Herts. 

•» I fear thou wilt once more come again for ransom.] This is not in the quartos ; and 
the folio has, — 

"I fear thou wilt once more come again for a ransom." 
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Fit. Sol. Je pense, que vous etes le gentilhomme de bonne qualite. 

Pist. Quality! calitg! construe me, a art thou a gentleman? 
What is thy name ? discuss ! 

Fr. Sol. 0 seigneur Dieu! 

Pist. 0 signieur Dew should be a gentleman : — 
Perpend my words, 0 signieur Dew, and mark ; — 
0 signieur Dew, thou cliest on point of fox, b 
Except, 0 signieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. Q,prennez misfricorde! ayezpiiie de mo if 

Pist. Moy shall not serve, I will have forty moys ; 
For I will fetch thy rim c out at thy throat, 
In drops of crimson blood. 

Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible cPechappcr la force (Je ton bras ? 

Pist. Brass, cur! 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 
Offer'st me brass ? 

Fr. Sol. 0 pardonncz-moil 

Pist. Say'st thou me so ? is that a ton of moys ? — 
Come hither, boy ; ask me this slave in French, 
What is his name. 

Boy, Ecoutez; comment etes-vous appeU? 

Fr. Sol. Monsieur le Fer. 

Boy. He says, his name is — master Fer. 

Pist. Master Fer ! I '11 fer him, and firk him, and ferret him : — 
discuss the same in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, and firk. 
Pist. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat. 
Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsieur? 

Boy. II me commande de vous dire que vous faites vous pret; car ce 
soldat ici est dispose tout a cctte heure de emper voire gorge, 

n Quality ! cality ! construe me, art thou a gentleman ?] In the foUo (the line is not 
found in the quartos) this is printed, — " Qualitie ealmie citsture mc" Malone, having 
met with "A Sonet of a Lover in the Praise of his Lady, to Calen o custure me, sung at 
every Hue's end," concluded that the incomprehensible jargon of the folio was nothing 
else than this very burden, and he accordingly gave the line, — 

"Quality? Calen o custure me." 

Subsequently, Boswcll discovered that "Callino, castore me" is an old Irish song, still 
preserved in Playford's " Musical Companion." The Une is now, therefore, usually 
printed, — 

" Quality ? Callino, castore me V 7 

This solution of the difficulty is certainly curious and very captivating; but to us the 
idea of Pistol holding a prisoner by the throat and quoting the fag end of a baUad at 
the same moment, is too preposterous, and in default of any better explanation of the 
mysterious syllables, we have adopted that of Warburton. 

" b On point of fox,—] The modern editors all agree in informing us that u Fox was 
an old cant word for a sword; " but why a sword was so called none of them appears to 
have been aware. The name was given from the circumstance that Andrea Ferrara, 
and, since his time, other foreign sword-cutlers, adopted a fox as the blade-mark of their 
weapons. Swords, with a running-fox rudely engraved on the blades, are still occa- 
sionally to be met with in the old curiosity-shops of London, 

c For I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat, — ] Rim was a term formerly used, not 
very definitively, for a part of the intestines; but Pistol's rim (the folio spells it rymme) 
was, perhaps, as Mr. Knight conjectured, no more than a word coined for the nonce, in 
mimickry of the Frenchman's guttural pronunciation. 
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PiST. Qui, coupe le gorge, par ma foi,pesant, 
Unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Fr. Sol. 0, je vous sitpplie, pour V amour tie Dieu, me pardonner! 
Je suis gentilhomme de bonne maison: gardez ma vie, et je vous don- 
nerai deux cents ecus. 

Pist. What are his words? 

Boy. He prays you to save his life : he is a gentleman of a good 
house, and for his ransom, he will give you two hundred crowns. 

Pist. Tell him my fury shall abate, 
And I the crowns will take. 

Fr. Sol. Petit monsieur, que Mt4lt 

Boy. Encore guHl est contre son jurement de pardonner aucuri 
prisonnier; neanmoins, pour les ecus que vous Vavez promts, il est 
content de vous donner la liberie, h franchisement. 

Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux, je vous donne mille remercimens: et je 
m'estime heureux que je suis tombe entre les mains cVun chevalier, je 
pense, le plus brave, vaillant, et tres distingue seigneur d? Angleterre. 

Pist. Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand thanks : and he 
esteems himself happy that he hath fallen into the hands of one, (as 
he thinks,) the most brave, valorous, and thrice-worthy signieur of 
England. 

Pist. As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. — 
Follow me ! [Exit Pistol. 

Boy. Suivez-vous le grand capitaine. [Exit French Soldier. 

I did never know so full a voice issue from so empty a heart : but 
the saying is true, — The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 
Bardolph and Nym had ten times more valour than this roaring 
devil i' the old play, that every one may pare his nails with a wooden 
dagger; (3) and they are both hanged; and so would this be, if he 
durst steal any thing adventurously. I must stay with the lackeys, 
with the luggage of our camp : the French might have a good prey of 
us, if he knew of it ; for there is none to guard it, but boys. [Exit. 



SCENE V.— Another Part of the Field. 

r 

Alarums. Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Bourbon, Constable, 
Rambures, and others. 

Con. 0 diable ! 

Orl. 0 seigneur! — le jour est perdu, tout est perdu! 

Dau. Mort de ma vie! all is confounded, all! 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. — 0 mechunte fortune ! 
Do not run away. [A slwrt alarum. 

Con. Why, all our ranks are broke. 

Dau. 0 perdurable shame ! — let 's stab ourselves. 
Be these the wretches that we play'd at dice for ? 

Orl. Is this the king we sent to for his ransom ? 

Bour, Shame, and eternal shame, nothing but shame ! 
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Let's die in honour : a once more back again ; 
And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and, with his cap in hand, 
Like a base pander hold the chamber-door, 
Whilst by a slave,* no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminate.! 

Con. Disorder, that hath spoil'd us, friend us now ! 
Let us, on heaps, go offer up our lives 
Unto these English, or else die with fame. b 

Orl. We are enow, yet living in the field, 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 
If any order might be thought upon. 

Boim. The devil take order now ! I '11 to the throng ; 
Let life be short : else, shame will be too long ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. — Another Part of the Field. 
Alarums. Enter King Henry and Forces; Exeter, and others. 

K. Hen. Well have we done, thrice-valiant countrymen ; 
But all's not done, yet keep the French the field. 

Exe. The duke of York commends him to your majesty. 

K. Hen. Lives he, good uncle ? thrice, within this 'hour, 
I saw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur, all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array, (brave soldier,) doth he lie, 
Larding the plain : and by his bloody side, 
(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds,) 
The noble earl of Suffolk also lies. 
Suffolk first died : and York, all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep'cl, 
And takes him by the beard ; kisses the. gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And % cries aloud, — Tarry, dear\ cousin Suffolk! 
My soul shall thine keep company to hsaven: 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then ft y a-breast, 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten field, 
We kept together in our chivalry! 
Upon these words I came, and cheer'd him up : 
He smil'cl me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says, — Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign. 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 

(*) First folio, whilst a base slave. (t) First folio, contaminated. 

(J) First folio, Me. ({) First folio, my. 

0 Let's die in honour:] In the folio, the passage stands, — 

" Let us dye in once more backe againc." 

The reading of the test, which was suggested by Mr. Knight, is supported by a line in 
the corresponding scene of the quartos: — 

" Let's dye with honor, our shame doth last too long." 
t> Unto these English, or else die with fame.] This line is not in the folio. 
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He threw his wounded arm, and kiss'd his lips ; 

And so, espous'd to death, with blood he seal'd 

A testament of noble-ending love. 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forc'd 

Those waters from me, which I would have stopp'd ; 

But I had not so much of man in me, 

And all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. 

K. Hen. I blame you not ; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 

With mistful* eyes, or they will issue too. — [Alarum. 
But, hark ! what new alarum is this same ? — 
The French have reinforc'd their scattered men : — 
Then eveiy soldier kill his prisoners ; (4) 

Give the word through. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VIL— Another Part of the Field 
Alarums. Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! 'tis expressly against the 
law of arms : 't is as arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as 
can pe offered ; in your conscience now, is it not ? 

Gow. 'Tis certain, there 's not a boy left alive ; and the cowardly 
rascals, that ran from the battle, have done this slaughter : besides, 
they have burned and earned away all that was in the king's tent ; 
wherefore the king, most worthily, hath caused every soldier to cut 
his prisoner's throat. 0, 't is a gallant king ! 

Flu. Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, captain Gower: what call 
you the town's name, where Alexander the pig was pom ? 

Gow. Alexander the great. 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig, great ? The pig, or the great, 
or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, are all one reckon- 
ings, save the phrase is a little variations. 

Gow. I think Alexander the great was bom in Macedon ; his 
father was called — Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 

Flu. I think it is in Macedon, where Alexander is pom. I tell 
you, captain, if you look in the maps of the 'orld, I warrant, you sail 
find, in the comparisons petween Macedon and Monmouth, that the 
situations, look you, is poth alike. There is a river in Macedon; 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth : it is called Wye, at 
Monmouth ; put it is out of my prains, what is the name of the other 
river : put 't is all one, 't is alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and 
there is salmons in poth. If you mark Alexander's life well, Harry 
of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well, for there is figures 
in all things. Alexander (Got knows, and you know,) in his rages, 
and his furies, and his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and his 
displeasures, and his indignations, and also peing a little intoxicates 
in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest 
friend, Clytus. 

(*) Old text, mixtful 
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Gow. Our king is not like him in that ; he never killed any of his 
friends. 

Flu. It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales out of 
my mouth, ere it is made an end* and finished. I speak put in the 
figures and comparisons of it : as Alexander killed his Mend Clytus, 
peing in his ales and his cups ; so also Harry Monmouth, peing in his 
right wits and his goot judgments, turned away the fat knight with 
the great pelly doublet : he was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, 
and mocks ; I have forgot his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu. That is he : I '11 tell you, there is goot men pom at Mon- 
mouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry, with a part of the English Forces; 
Warwick, Gloucester, Exeter, and others. 

K. Hen. I was not angry since I came to France, 
Until this instant. — Take a trumpet, herald ; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yond hill ; 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field : they do offend our sight : 
If they '11 do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them skir away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 
Besides, we '11 cut the throats of those we have ; 
And not a man of them that we shall take, 
Shall taste our mercy : — Go, and tell them so. 

Exe. Here comes the Herald of the French, my liege. 

Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 

Enter Montjoy. 

K. Hen. How now ! what means this, herald ? know'st thou not, 
That I have fin'd these bones of mine for ransom ? 
Com'st thou again for ransom ? 

Mont. No, great king : 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field, 
To book a our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men, — 
For many of our princes (woe the while !) 

(*) First folio omits, an end. 

a To book our dead, — ] Mr. Collier's annotator reads "to look our dead," which is at 
least a very plausible emendation. Thus, iu " The Merry Wives of Windsor," Act IV. 
Sc. 2 — 

" Mistress Page and I will look some linen for your head." 
Again, in " As You Like it," Act EC. Sc. 5,— 

"He hath been all this day to look you" 
And again, in "All's WeU That Ends WeU," Act III. Sc. 6,— 

"I must go look my twigs'* 
To book our dead, was, however, we have no doubt, the poet's phrase 

B D 2 
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Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood ; 
(So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes ;) and their* wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice. 0, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in safety, and dispose 
Of their dead bodies. 

K. Hen. I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours or no ; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o'er the field. 

Mont. The day is yours. 

K. Hen. Praised be God, and not our strength, for it ! — 
What is this castle calPd, that stands hard by ? 

Mont. They call it — Agincourt. 

K. Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, an't please your ma- 
jesty, and your great-uncle Edward the plack prince of Wales, as I 
have read in the chronicles, fought a most prave pattle here in 
France. 

K. Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu. Your majesty says very true. If your majesties is remem- 
bered of it, the Welshmen did goot service in a garden where leeks 
did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps, which, your majesty 
know, to this hour is an honourable padge of the service : and, I do 
pelieve, your majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek upon saint 
Tavy's day. 

K. Hen. I wear it for a memorable honour : 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 

Flu. All the water in Wye cannot wash your majesty's Welsh 
plood out of your pody, I can tell you that ; Got pless it and preserve 
it, as long as it pleases his grace, and his majesty too ! 

K. Hen. Thanks, good my countryman.f 

Flu. By Cheshu, I am your majesty's countryman, I care not who 
know it ; I will confess it to all the 'orld : I need not be ashamed of 
your majesty, praised pe God, so long as your majesty is an honest 
man. 

K. Hen. God J keep me so ! — Our heralds go with him ; 
Bring me just notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts. Call yonder fellow hither. 

[Points to Williams. Exeunt Montjoy, and others, 

Exe. Soldier, you must come to the king. 

K. Hen. Soldier, why wear'st thou that glove in thy cap ? 

Will. An 't please your majesty, 't is the gage of one that I should 
fight withal, if he be alive. 

K. Hen. An Englishman ? 

Will. An 't please your majesty, a rascal, that swaggered with me 



(*) Old test, with. (f) First folio, countrymen. (J) First folio, Good. 
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last night : who, if 'a live, and ever dare to challenge this glove, I 
have sworn to take him a box o* the ear : or, if I can see my glove in 
his cap, (which he swore, as he was a soldier, he would wear, if alive,) 
I will strike it out soundly. 

K. Hen. What think you, captain Fluellen ? is it fit this soldier 
keep his oath ? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an 't please your majesty, hi 
my conscience. 

K. Hen. It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great sort, quite 
from the answer of his degree. 

Flu. Though he pe as goot a gentleman as the tevil is, as Lucifer 
and Pelzebub himself, it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 
his vow and his oath : if he pe perjured, see you now, his reputation 
is as arrant a villain, and a Jack-sauce, as ever his plack shoe trod 
upon Got's ground and his earth, in my conscience, la. 

K. Hen. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when thou meet'st the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K. Hen. Who servest thou under ? 

Will. Under captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a goot captain, and is goot knowledge and litera- 
tured in the wars. 

K. Hen. Call him hither to me, soldier. 

Will. I will, my liege. [Exit 

K. Hen. Here, Fluellen ; wear thou this favour for me, and stick 
it in thy cap: when Alen^on and myself were down together, I 
plucked this glove from his helm : if any man challenge this, he is a 
friend to Alencon, and an enemy to our person ; if thou encounter 
any such, apprehend him, an thou dost me love. 

Flu. Your grace does me as great honours, as can be desired in 
the hearts of his subjects: I would fain see the man, that has put 
two legs, that shall find himself aggriefed at this glove, that is all ; 
put I would fain see it once; an please Got of his grace, that I 
might see. 

K. Hen. Knowest thou Gower? 

Flu. He is my dear friend, an please you. 

K. Hen. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring him to my tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

K. Hen. My lord of Warwick, — and my brother Gloster, 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels : 
The glove which I have given him for a favour, 
May haply purchase him a box o' the ear ; 
It is the soldier's ; I, by bargain, should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick : 
If that the soldier strike him, (as, I judge 
By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word,) 
Some sudden mischief may arise of it ; 
For I do know Fluellen valiant, 
And, touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder, 
And quickly will return an injury : 
Follow, and see there be no harm between them. — 
Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. \_Exeunt m 
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SCENE VIII.— Before King Henry's Pavilion. 
Enter Gower and Williams. 
Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Miter Fluellen. 

Flu. Got's will and his pleasure, captain, I peseech you now, come 
apace to the king: there is more goot toward you, peradventure, 
than is in your knowledge to dream of. 

Will. Sir, know you this glove ? 

Flu. Know the glove ? I know the glove is a glove. 

Will. I know this, and thus I challenge it. [Strikes Mm. 

Flu. 'Splud, an arrant traitor, as any's in the universal 'orld, or in 
France, or in England. 

Gow. How now, sir ? you villain I 

Will. Do you think I '11 be forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away, captain Gower ; I will give treason his payment 
into plows, I warrant you. 
Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That's a lie in thy throat. — I charge you in his majesty's 
name, apprehend him ; he's a friend of the duke Aleneon's. 

Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now! how now ! what's the matter ? 

Flu. My lord of Warwick, here is (praised be Got for it!) a most 
contagious treason come to light, look you, as you shall desire in a 
summer's day. Here is his majesty. 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 
K. Hen. How now ! what's the matter? 

Flu. Myjliege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, look your grace, 
has struck the glove which your majesty is take out of the helmet of 
Alen^on. 

Will. My lic^e, this was my glove ; here is the fellow of it : and 
he, that I gave it to in change, promised to wear it in his cap ; I 
promised to strike him, if he did : I met this man with my glove 
in his cap, and I have been as good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now (saving your majesty's manhood,) 
what an arrant, rascally, peggarly, lousy knave it is ; I hope your 
majesty is pear me testimony, and witness, and will avouchment that 
this is the glove of Alen(;on, that your majesty is give me, in your 
conscience, now. 

K, Hen. Give me thy glove, soldier ; look, here is the fellow of it. 
'T was I, indeed, thou promised'st to strike ; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his neck answer for it, if there is 
any martial law in the 'orld. 

K. Hen. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 
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Will. All offences, my liege,* come from the heart : never came 
any from mine, that might offend your majesty. 
K. Hen. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourself : you appeared to me 
but as a common man ; witness the night, your garments, your 
lowliness; and what your highness suffered under that shape, I 
beseech you, take it for your own fault, and not mine : for had you 
been as I took you for, I made no offence ; therefore, I beseech your 
highness, pardon me. 

K. Hen. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. — Keep it, fellow, 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it. — Give him the crowns : — 
And, captain, you must needs be friends with him. 

Flu. Py this day and this light, the fellow has mettle enough in 
his pelly. — Hold, there is twelvepence for you, and I pray you to 
serve Got, and keep you out of prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, 
and dissensions, and I warrant you, it is the petter for you. 

Will. I will none of your money. 

Flu. It is with a goot will ; I can tell you, it will serve you to 
mend your shoes : come, wherefore should you be so pashful ? your 
shoes is not so goot; 'tis a goot silling, I warrant you, or I will 
change it. 

Enter cm English Herald. 

K. Hen. Now, herald; are the dead number'd? 

Her. Here is the number of the slaughter'd French. 

[Delivers a paper. 

K. Hen. What prisoners of good sort are taken, uncle ? 

Exe. Charles duke of Orleans, nephew to the king ; 
John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouciqualt : 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

K. Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thousand French, 
That in the field lie slain : of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six : added to these, 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
Eight thousand and four hundred ; of the which, 
Five hundred were but yesterday dubb'd knights : 
So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. 
The names of those their nobles that lie dead, — 
Charles De-la-bret, high-constable of France ; 
Jaques of Chatillon, admiral of France ; 
The master of the cross-bows, lord Kambures ; 
Great-master of France, the brave sir Guischard Dauphin ; 
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John duke of Alengon ; Antony duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the duke of Burgundy ; 
And Edward duke of Bar : of lusty earls, 
Grandpre, and Koussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 
Beaumont, and Marie, Vaudemont, and Lestrale. 

Here was a royal fellowship of death ! 

Where is the number of our English dead ? 

[Herald presents another paper. 
Edward the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire : 
None else of name ; and, of all other men, 
But five and twenty. 0 God, thy arm was here, 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all ! — When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
On one part and on th' other ? — Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine ! 

Exe. 'T is wonderful ! 

K. Hen. Come, go we* in procession to the village: 
And be it death proclaimed through our host, 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Which is his only. 

Flu. Is it not lawful, an please your majesty, to tell how many is 
killed? 

K. Hen. Yes, captain ; but with this acknowledgment, 
That God fought for us. 

Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great goot. 

X. Hen. Do we all holy rites ; 
Let there be sung Non nobis, and Te Deum. (5) 
The dead with charity enclos'd in clay, 
And then to Calais ; and to England then, 

Where ne'er from France arriv'd more happy men. [Exeunt. 



Enter Chorus. 

Cho. Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story, 
That I may prompt them : and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit th' excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot iu their huge, and proper life 
Be here presented. Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais : grant him there ; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts, 

(*) First fo lio, me. 
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Athwart the sea : behold, the English beach 

Pales in the flood with men, and* wives, and boys, 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth'd sea, 

Which, like a mighty whiffler (l) 'fore the king, 

Seems to prepare his way : so let him land, 

And solemnly see him set on to London. 

So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 

You may imagine him upon Blackheath : 

Where that his lords desire him, to have borne 

His bruised helmet and his bended sword, 

Before him through the city, he forbids it ; 

Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride ; 

Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 

Quite from himself to God. But now behold, 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens ! 

The mayor, and all his brethren, in best sort, — 

Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels, — 

Go forth, and fetch their conqu'ring Caesar in : 

As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empress 

(As in good time he may,) from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome him? a much more, and much more cause, 

Did they this Harry. Now in London place him ; 

(As yet the lamentation of the French 

Invites the king of England's stay at home, 

The emperor's coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them ;) and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanc'd, 

Till Harry's back-return again to France ; 

There must we bring him ; and myself have play'd 

The interim, by remembering you — 't is past. 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 

After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 

ACT V. 

SCENE L— France. An English Court of Guard. 

Miter Fluellen and Gower. 
GoW. Nay, that's right; but why wear you your leek to-day? 
saint Davy's day is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in all 

(*) Old copy omits, ami. 
* To welcome Mm?] See the Preliminary Notice. 
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things : I will tell you, as my friend, captain Gower ;— the rascally, 
scald, peggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol, — which you and your- 
self, and all the 'orld, know to pe no petter than a fellow, look you 
now, of no merits, — he is come to me, and prings me pread and 
salt yesterday, look you, and pid me eat my leek : it; was in a place 
where I could not preed no contention with him ; but I will pe so 
pold as to wear it in my cap till I see him once again, and then I 
will tell him a little piece of my desires. 

Gow, Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Flu. 'T is no matter for his swellings, nor his turkey-cocks. 

Enter Pistol. 

Got pless you, auncient Pistol ! you scurvy, lousy knave, Got pless 
you! 

Pist. Ha! art thou Bedlam? dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ? 
Hence ! I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy knave, at my desires, 
and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, this leek; 
pecause, look you, you do not love it, nor your affections, and your 
appetites, and your disgestions, does not agree with it, I would desire 
you to eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader, and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. [Strikes Jam. 

Will you pe so goot, scald knave, as eat it ? 

Pist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scald knave, — when Got's will is: I will 
desire you to live in the mean time, and eat your victuals ; come, 
there is sauce for it. [Strikiing him againJ] You called me yester- 
day, mountain-sqnirc; put I will make you to-day a squire of low 
degree. I pray you, fall to ; if you can mock a leek, you can eat 
a leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain ; you have astonished him. 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, or I will 
peat his pate four days. — Pite, I pray you ; it is goot for your green 
wound, and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pist. Must I bite ? 

Flu. Yes, certainly; and out of doubt, and out of question too, 
and ampiguities. 

Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge ; I eat, and eat, — 
I swear — 

Flu. Eat, I pray you: will you have some more sauce to your 
leek ? there is not enough leek to swear py. 

Pist. Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost see I eat. 

Flu. Much goot do you, scald knave, heartily. Nay, pray you, 
throw none away ; the skin is goot for your proken coxcomb. When 
you take occasions to see leeks hereafter, I pray you, mock at them ; 
that is all. 

Pist. Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is goot : — hold you, there is a groat to heal your 
pate. 
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Pist. Me a groat ! 

Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take it ; or I have another 
leek in my pocket, which you shall eat. 

Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu. If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in cudgels ; you shall 
pe a woodmonger, and puy nothing of me put cudgels. Got pe wi' 
you, and keep you, and heal your pate. \Exit. 

Pist. All hell shall stir for this ! 

Gow. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly knave. Will you 
mock at an ancient tradition, — begun upon an honourable respect, 
and worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased valour, — and dare not 
avouch in your deeds any of your words ? I have seen you gleeking 
and galling at this gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, because 
he could not speak English in the native garb, he could not therefore 
handle an English cudgel : you find it otherwise ; and, henceforth, 
let a Welsh correction teach you a good English condition. Fare ye 
well. [Exit. 

Pist. Doth fortune play the huswife with me now ? 
Xews have I, that my Nell * is dead i' the spittal 
Off malady of France ; 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax ; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgelPd. Well, bawd I'll turn, 
And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 
To England will I steal, and there 1 11 steal : 
And patches will I get unto these scars, f 

And swear, § I got them in the Gallia wars. [Exit. 

SCENE II. — Troyes in Champagne. An Apartment in the French 

King's Palace. 

Enter at one door, King Henry, Bedford, Gloucester, Exeter, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, and other Lords ; at another, King 
Charles, Queen Isabel, the Princess Katharine, Lords, 
Ladies, &c. tlw Duke of Burgundy, and his Train. 

K. Hen. Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met ! 
Unto our brother France, — and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day : — joy and good washes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katharine ; 
And (as a branch and member of this royalty, 
By whom this great assembly is contriv'd,) 
We do salute you, duke of Burgundy ; — 
And, princes French, and peers, health to you all ! 

K. Cha. Right joyous are we to behold your face, 
Most worthy brother England ; fairly met : — 
So are you, princes English, every one. 

Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother England, || 



(*) Old copy, Doll. 
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Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering basilisks : 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 
Have lost their quality ; and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 

K. Hen. To cry Amen to that, thus we appear. 

Q. Isa. You English princes all, I do salute you. 

Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love, 
Great kings of France and England ! That I have labour'd 
With all my wits, my pains, and strong endeavours, 
To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 
Your mightiness on both parts best can witness. 
Since, then, my office hath so far prevail'd, 
That, face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted, let it not disgrace mc, 
If I demand, before this royal view, 
What rub or what impediment there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not, in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage ? 
Alas ! she hath from France too long been chas'd, 
And all her husbandly doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies : her hedges even-pleach'd, — 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disorder'd twigs : her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory* 
Doth root upon ; while that the coulter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery : 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, bumet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, allf uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness ; and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 
And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness ; 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow, like savages, — as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 
To swearing, and stem looks, difFus'd attire, 
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And every thing that seems unnatural. 
Which to reduce into our former favour, 
You are assembled ; and my speech entreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these inconveniencies, 
And bless us with her former qualities. 

K. Hen. If, duke of Burgundy, you would the peace, 
Whose want gives growth to th' imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands ; 
Whose tenours and particular effects 
You have, enschedul'd briefly, in your hands. 

Bur. The king hath heard them ; to the which, as yet, 
There is no answer made. 

K. Hen. Well then, the peace, which you before so urg'd, 
Lies in his answer. 

K. Cha. I have but with a cursorary* eye 
O'erglanc'd the articles : pleaseth your grace 
To appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will, suddenly, 
Pass our accept, and peremptory answer. 

K. Hen. Brother, we shall. — Go, uncle Exeter, — 
And brother Clarence, — and you, brother Glostcr, — 
Warwick, — and Huntington, — go with the king ; 
And take with you free power to ratify, 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageabie for our dignity, 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 
And we '11 consign thereto. — Will you, fair sister, 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 

Q. Isa. Our gracious brother, I will go with them ; 
Haply a woman's voice may do some good, 
When articles too nicely urg'd be stood on. 

K. Hen. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us ; 
She is our capital demand, compris'd 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Q. Isa. She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all but Henry, Katharine, and Alice. 

K. Hen. Fair Katharine, and most fair ! 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kath. Your majesty sail mock at me; I cannot speak your 
England. 

K. Hen. 0 fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly with your 
French heart, I will be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with 
your English tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonncz-moi, I cannot tell vat is — Mice me. 
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K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate ; and you are like an angel. 
Kath. Que dit-ilf queje suis semblable a les angest 
Alice. Qui, vraiment, (sm/f voire grace) ainsi dit-il. 
K. Hen. I said so, dear Katharine, and I must not blush to 
affirm it. 

Kath. 0 bon Dim ! les tongues des Jiommes sontpleines de frompcries. 
K. Hen. What says she, fair one ? that the tongues of men are 
fall of deceits ? 

Alice. Oui; dat de tongues of de mans is be full of deceits : dat 
is the princess. 

K. Hen. The princess is the better Englishwoman. I' faith, Kate, 
my wooing is fit for thy understanding : I am glad, thou canst speak 
no better English, for, if thou couldst, thou wouldst find me such a 
plain king, that thou wouldst think, I had sold my farm to buy my 
crown. I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say — I 
love you : then, if you urge me farther than to say — Do you in faith ? 
I wear out my suit. Give me your answer : i' faith, do ; and so clap 
hands, and a bargain. How say you, lady ? 

Kath. Scmf voire honneur, me understand well. 

K. Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verses, or to dance for 
your sake, Kate, why you undid me: for the one, I have neither 
words nor measure ; and for the other, I have no strength in mea- 
sure, yet a reasonable measure in strength. If I could win a lady at 
leap-frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with my armour on my back, 
under the correction of bragging be it spoken, I should quickly leap 
into a wife. Or, if I might buffet for my love, or bound my horse 
for her favours, I could lay on like a butcher, and sit like a jack-an- 
apes, never off : but, before God, Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor 
gasp out my eloquence, nor I have no cunning in protestation ; only 
downright oaths, which I never use till urged, nor never break for 
urging. If thou canst love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face 
is not worth sun-burning, that never looks in his glass for love of 
any thing he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I speak to thee 
plain soldier : if thou canst love me for this, take me : if not, to say 
to thee that I shall die, is title, — but for thy love, by the Lord, no ; 
yet I love thee too. And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow 
of plain and uncoined constancy, for he perforce must do thee right, 
because he hath not the gift to woo in other places : for these fellows 
of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies' favours, 
they do always reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker is but 
a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad. A good leg will fall; a straight 
back will stoop ; a black beard will turn white ; a curled pate will 
grow bald ; a fair face will wither ; a full eye will wax hollow : but a 
good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon ; or, rather, the sun, and 
not the moon ; for it shines bright, and never changes, but keeps Ids 
course truly. If thou would have such a one, take me : and take me, 
take a soldier ; take a soldier, take a king : and what sayest thou 
then to my love ? speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kath. Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of France ? 

K. Hen. No, it is not possible, you should love the enemy of 
France, Kate: but, in loving me, you should love the friend of 
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France ; for I love France so well, that I will not part with a village 
of it ; I will have it all mine : and, Kate, when France is mine, and 
I am yonrs, then yours is France, and you are mine. 
Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

K. Hen. No, Kate ? I will tell thee in French ; which, I am sure, 
will hang upon my tongue like a new-married wife about her hus- 
band's neck, hardly to be shook off. Quand fat la possession de 
Frame, et quand vous avcz la possession de mot, (let me see, what 
then? Saint Denis be my speed!) done voire est France, et vous etes 
mien ne. It is as easy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to 
speak so much more French: I shall never move thee in French, 
unless it be to laugh at me. 

Kath. Sauf voire Iwnneur, le Franca is que vous parlez, est meilleur 
que r Anglais lequel je park, 

K. Hen. No, 'faith, is 't not, Kate : but thy speaking of my tongue, 
and I thine, most truly falsely, must needs be granted to be much at 
one. But, Kate, dost thou understand thus much English, — Canst 
thou love me ? 

Kath. I cannot tell. 

K. Hen. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate ? I '11 ask them. 
Come, I know, thou lovest me : and at night when you come into 
your closet, you '11 question this gentlewoman about me ; and I know, 
Kate, you will, to her, dispraise those parts in me that you love with 
your heart : but, good Kate, mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle 
princess, because I love thee cruelly. If ever thou beest mine, Kate, 
(as I have a saving faith within me, tells me, thou shalt,) I get thee 
with scumbling, and thou must therefore needs prove a good soldier- 
breeder : shall not thou and I, between saint Denis and saint George, 
compound a boy, half French, half English, that shall go to Con- 
stantinople, and take the Turk by the beard? shall we not? what 
sayest thou, my fair flower-de-luce ? 

Kath. I do not know dat. 

K. Hen. No; 'tis hereafter to know, but now to promise: do 
but now promise, Kate, you will endeavour for your French part of 
such a boy : and, for my English moiety, take the word of a king and 
a bachelor. How answer you, la plus belle Katharine du monde, mon 
trte chere et divine deesse? 

Kath. Your inajestc ave fausse French enough to deceive de most 
sage demoiselle dat is en France. 

K. Hen. Now, fie upon my false French I By mine honour, in true 
English, I love thee, Kate : by which honour I dare not swear thou 
lovest me, yet my blood begins to flatter me that thou dost, notwith- 
standing the poor and untempering effect of my visage. Now, 
beshrew my father's ambition ! he was thinking of civil wars when 
he got me ; therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, with an 
aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I fright them. 
But, in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better I shall appear : my 
comfort is, that old age, that ill layer-up of beauty, can do no more 
spoil upon my face : thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst, and 
thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better and better ; — and there- 
fore tell me, most fair Katharine, will you have me ? Put off your 
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maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts of your heart with the looks of 
an empress ; take me by the hand, and say — Harry of England, I am 
thine : which word thou shalt no sooner bless mine ear withal, but I 
will tell thee aloud,— England is thine, Ireland is thine, France is 
thine, and Henry Plantagenet is thine ; who, though I speak it before 
his face, if he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt find the 
best king of good fellows. Come, your answer in broken music; (2) 
for thy voice is music, and thy English broken ; therefore, queen of 
all, Katharine, break thy mind to me in broken English, — wilt thou 
have me ? 

Kath. Dat is, as it sail please de roi monpere. 
K. Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Kate ; it shall please him, 
Kate. 

Kath. Den it sail also content me. 

K. Hen. Upon that, I kiss your hand, and I call you — my queen. 

Kath. Laissez, man seigneur, laissez, Jaissez: ma foi, je ne veux point 
que vans abaissez voire grandeur ; en baisant la main (fame voire indigne 
serviteur; exctisez-moi, je vous supplie, mon ires puissant seigneur. 

K. Hen. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames, ei demoiselles, pour etre baisees devant leur noces, 
il //' est pas le eoutume de France. 

K. Hen. Madam my interpreter, what says she ? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of France, — I 
cannot tell vat is baiser en English. 

K. Hen. To kiss. 

Alice. Your majesty entendre bettre que moi 
K. Hen. It is not a fashion for the maids hi France to kiss before 
they are married, would she say ? 
Alice. Oui, vraimeni. 

K. Hen. 0, Kate, nice customs court'sy to great kings. Dear 
Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak list of a country's 
fashion : we are the makers of manners, Kate ; and the liberty that 
follows our places, stops the mouths of all find-faults, — as I will do 
yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your country, in denying me 
a kiss: therefore, patiently and yielding. {Kissing her.'] You have 
witchcraft in your lips, Kate : there is more eloquence in a sugar 
touch of them, than in the tongues of the French council ; and they 
should sooner persuade Harry of England, than a general petition of 
monarchs. Here comes your father. 

Enter Kino Charles and Queen Isabel, Burgundy, Bedford, 
Gloucester, Exeter, Warwick, Westmoreland, and other 
French and English Lords. 

Bur. God save your majesty! my royal cousin, teach you our 
princess English ? 

K. Hen. I would have her learn, my fair cousin, how perfectly I 
love her ; and that is good English. 

Bur. Is she not apt ? 

K. Hen. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not 
smooth 5 so that, having neither the voice nor the heart of flattery 
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about me, I cannot so conjure up the spirit of love in her, that he 
will appear in his true likeness. 

Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if I answer you for that. 
If you would conjure in her, you must make a circle : if conjure up 
love in her in his true likeness, he must appear naked anil blind. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin 
crimson of modesty, if she deny the appearance of a naked blind boy 
in her naked seeing self? It were, my lord, a hard condition for a 
maid to consign to. 

K. Hen. Yet they do wink, and yield, — as love is blind and 
enforces. 

Bur. They are then excused, my lord, when they see not what 
they do. 

K. Hen. Then, good my lord, teach your cousin to consent 
winking. 

Bur. I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you will teach her 
to know my meaning : for maids, well summered and warm kept, are 
like flies at Bartholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes ; 
and then they will endure handling, which before would not abide 
looking on. 

^ K. Hen. This moral ties me over to time and a hot summer ; and 
so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, in the latter end, and she must 
be blind too. 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

K. Hen. It is so : and you may, some of you, thank love for my 
blindness, who cannot see many a fair French city, for one fair 
French maid that stands in my way. 

K. Cha. Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the cities 
turned into a maid ; for they are all girdled with maiden walls, that 
war hath never* entered. 

K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

K. Cha. So please you. 

Iv. Hen. I am content ; so the maiden cities you talk of, may wait 
on her : so the maid that stood in the way for my wish, shall show me 
the way to my will. 

K. Cha. We have consented to all terms of reason. 

K. Hen. Is it so, my lords of England ? 

West. The king 'hath granted every article : 
His daughter, first ; and then,f in sequel, all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Exe. Only, he hath not subscribed this: — Where your majesty 
demands, that the king of France, having any occasion to write for 
matter of grant, shall name your highness in this form and with 
this addition, in French — Notre tres clier fils Henri roi cPAngleterre, 
h'ritier de France; and thus in Latin, — Prceclarissimus 0 - films nostcr 
Henricus, rex Anglw, et hecres Franckc. 

(*) Old copy omits, never. (f) Old copy omits, then. 

ft Notre tres chcr Jils, and thus in Latin, — Pncclarissimus filius — ] In the pre- 
amble of the original treaty of Troves, Henry is correctly styled Preecarhsimus j the 
mistake, however, did not originate with Shakespeare, it occurs in llolinshed as well as 
in previous historians 
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K. Cha. Nor this I have not, brother, so denied, 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K. Hen. I pray you then, in love and dear alliance, 
Let that one article rank with the rest, 
And, thereupon, give me your daughter. 

K. Cha. Take her, fair son ; and from her blood raise up 
Issue to me ; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other's happiness, 
May cease their hatred ; and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France. 

All. Amen! 

K. Hen. Now, welcome, Kate : — and bear me witness, all, 
That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. [Flourish. 

Q. Isa. God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one ! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there 'twixt your kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealousy. 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage, 
Thrust in between the paction a of these kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league ; 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Eeceive each other ! — God speak this Amen ! 

All. Amen! 

K. Hen. Prepare w T e for our marriage ; — on which day, 
My lord of Burgundy, we 11 take your oath, 
And all the peers, for surety of our leagues. — 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 

And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Chorus. 

Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 

Our bending author hath pursu'd the story ; 
In little room confining mighty men, 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Small time, but, in that small, most greatly liv'd 

This star of England : Fortune made his sword ; 
By which the world's best garden he achiev'd, 

And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henry the sixth, in infant bands crown'd king 

Of France and England, did this king succeed ; 
Whose state so many had the managing, 

That they lost France, and made "his England bleed: 
Which oft our stage hath shown : and, for their sake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take. [Exeunt 

a The paction of these kingdoms^—] The old text has Pation. which was altered by 
Theobald. J 
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ACT I. 

(1) Scene II. — Then hear me, gracious sovereign , — and you peers.] This speech is 
taken almost verbatim from Holinshed ; and as it may interest the reader to observe the 
facility with which Shakespeare converted prose into verse, we subjoin a few parallel 
lines. 

HOLINSHED. SHAKESPEARE. 



In terra m Salieam mulieres ne succedant, 
that is to saye, lette not women succeede in 

the land Salique, 
whiche the French glosers expound to bee 
the Kealme of France, and that this law 
was made by King Pharamond, 
wheras yet their owne authors affirme, 
that the land Salique is in Gennanie, 
between the rivers of Elbe and Sala, 
and that when Charles the great had over- 
come the Saxons, 
hee placed there certaine Frenchmen, 
which having in disdeine 
the dishonest maners of the Germain 
women, 

made a lawe, that the females should not 
succeede 

to anye inheritance within that lande. 



In terram Salieam mulieres ne suer<<hi>t( y 
No woman shall succeed in Salique land : 
"Which Salique land the French unjustly 
gloze 

To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this Law and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
That the land Salique is in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe : 
Where Charles the great, having subdued 

the Saxons, 
There left behind and settled certain 

French ; 

"Who, holding in disdain the German 
women, 

For some dishonest manners of their life, 
Establish' d then this law, — to wit, no 
female 

Should be inheritrix in Salique land. 



(2) Scene IT.— 

the Lady Lingare, 

Daughter to Charlemain.] 

u By Charles the Great is meant the Emperor Charlemagne, son of Pepin : Charle- 
main is Charlechauve, or Charles the Bald, who, as well as Charles le Gros, assumed the 
title of Magnus. See Goldasti Animadversiones in Einhardum. Edit. 1711, p- 157. 
But then Charlechauve had only one daughter, named Judith, married, or, as some say, 
only betrothed, to our king Ethelwulf, and carried off, after his death, by Baldwin the 
Forester, afterwards Earl of Flanders, whom it is very certain Hugh Capet was neither 
heir to, nor any way descended from. This Judith, indeed, had a great grand-daughter, 
called Luitgarde, married to a Count Wichman, of whom nothing further is known. ^ It 
was likewise the name of Charlemagne's fifth wife ; but no such female as Lingare is to 
be met with in any French historian. In fact, these fictitious personages and pedigrees 
seem to have been devised by the English heralds, to 4 fine a title with some show of 
truth,' which 'in pure truth was corrupt and naught.' It was manifestly impossible 
that Henry, who had no hereditary title to his own dominions, could derive one by the 
same colour, to another person's. He merely proposes the invasion and conquest of 
France, in prosecution of the dying advice of his father : — 

to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, thence borne out, 
Might waste the memory of the former days." 

RlTSON. 
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(3) Scene II.— 

Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.'] 

Alluding to the battle of Cress y, fought 26th August, 1346 : the incident in the text is 
thus described by Holinshed :— " The earle of Northampton, and others sent to the king, 
where he stood aloft on a windmill hill, requiring him to advance forward, and come to 
their aid, they being as then sore laid to of their enimies. The king hereupon de- 
manded if his sonne were slaine, hurt, or felled to the earth. No, (said the knight that 
brought the message,) but he is sore matched. Well, (said the king,) returne to him 
and them that sent you, and saie to them that they send no more to me for any adven- 
ture that falleth, as long as my son is alive, for I will that this iournie be his, with the 
honor thereof. With this answer the knight returned, which greatlie incouraged 
them to doo their best to win the spurs, being half abashed in that they had so sent to 
tlic king for aid. * * * The slaughter of the French was great and lamentable." 

(4) Scene II.— 

For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Fut into parts, doth keep in one concent.] 

Concent, a temi in music, signifies consonance of harmony; whence we use consent to 
express, by metaphor, concord or agreement. The foundation of the simile, Theobald 
conjectured, was borrowed from Cicero's " De Repubiica," lib. ii. ; but, as a corre- 
spondent of Mr. Knight's suggests, the thought was more probably derived from a 
passage in the fourth book of Plato's "Republic:" — "It is not alone wisdom and 
strength which make a state simply wise and strong, but it (Order), like that hamiony 
called the Diapason, is diffused throughout the whole state, making both the weakest 
and the strongest, and the middling people concent the same melody." Again : 44 The 
harmonic power of political justice is the same as that musical concent which connects 
the three chords, the octave, the bass, and the fifth." 

(5) Scene II. — 

— this mode of his 

Hath tnrn'd his balls to gi(n-stoncs.~\ 

One of the most familial* charges of armorial ensigns is the circular figure called a 
Koundle, the name of which, in English heraldry, varies according to the metal or 
colour of which it is composed. Black Roundles are call Pellets, Ogresses, or Gun- 
stones, the first and last of which terms readily convey the idea of shot for ordnance ; 
and the second is supposed to be derived from the mediaeval Latin word Agrcssus, 
which was considered to be synonymous with the old French Agresscr, to attack. The 
ancient use of stone-shot for cannon, before the introduction of iron balls, both explains 
the reason why these roundlcs were always black, and also discovers a stern concealed 
satire in this line of Henry's speech. Tennis balls were covered with white leather, 
but gun-stones became black from being discoloured by the powder and smoke of the 
cannon. And such a change Henry hints that he would certainly effect. In illustra- 
tion of this passage Steevens quotes " The Brut of England," in which it is said that, 
when Henry the Fifth, before Hare -fie we, received a taunting message from the 
Dauphin of 'France, and a ton of tennis-balls by way of contempt, "he anone lette 
make tennis-balls for The Dotfyn (Henry's ship) in alle the haste that they might; and 
they were great gunne-stoncs for the Dolfyn to playc withall. But this game at tennis 
was too rough for the besieged, when Henry played at the tennis with his hard gunne- 
stoncs." The provision of this kind of ammunition, made by the king, is mentioned 
by Grose in his "History of the English Army," i. p. 400, as stated in a writ directed 
to the Clerk of the Ordnance and John Bonet, mason, of Maidstone, to cut 7,000 stone- 
shot in the quarries at that place. As Henry's gun-stones were all to be transported 
across the sea, they were probably not very large ; but when Mahomet the Second 
besieged Constantinople in 1463, he battered the walls with stone-shot, and some of his 
pieces were of the calibre of 1,200 lbs.; but they could not be fired more than four 
times in the dav. The well-known circumstance of the tennis-balls, which Shake- 
speare has introduced into this scene, is noticed by several contemporaneous historians; 
but the probability of it is questioned by Hume. For an examination into the truth of 
the story, see Sir N. H. Nicolas' s "History of the Battle of Agincourt," pp. 8—13. 
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ACT II. 

(1) Scene I. — Pish for thee, Iceland dog ! thou prick-car* d cur of Iceland /] The 
Iceland, or Island dog:, as the name is often spelt by our old authors, was a shag-haired 
animal, imported in gn at numbers from Iceland, which it was the fashion for ladies to 
carry about with them. — "Use and custome hath entertained other Dogs of an Out- 
landish kinde, but a few and the same being of a pretty bigness, I mean Island Dogs, 
curled and rough all over, which by reason of the length of their hair make shew neither 
of face nor of body: And yet these Curs, forsooth, because they be so strange, are 
greatly set by, esteemed, taken up, and many times in the room of the Spaniel gentle 
or comforter." * — Topsel's History of Four-footed Beasts, 1658. 

It is mentioned in the play of "Kam- Alley, or Merry Tricks," 1611 : — 

" you shall have jewels, 

A baboon, a parrot, and an Izeland dog. 1 * 

And again in the Masque of "Britannia Triumphans," 1636: — 

* ' she who hath been bred to stand 

Near chair of queen, with Island shock in hand." 

(2) Scene III. — 'A made a finer end, and went away, cm it had been ant/ christom 
child.'] The chrisom, so called from chrism, the holy oil which was anciently used in 
baptism, was a white cloth, placed on the child's head, and always worn by it for seven 
days afterwards. After the Reformation the sacred oil was no longer used, but the 
chrisom was retained, the child wearing it until the purification of the mother by the 
rite of churching. If an infant died before this latter ceremony, the chrisom formed its 
shroud, from which circumstance, probably, children, in the old bills of mortality, are 
denominated chrisoms. 

(3) Scene III. — 'A parted even Just between twelve and one, even at the turning o' 
the tide.] The opinion that animals, more particularly man, die only at the ebb of tide 
is of great antiquity, and was not peculiar to the profane vulgar. In the short chapter 
in which Pliny notices the marvels of the sea, he says that Aristotle affirms "that 
no living creature dieth but in the reflux and ebb of the sea. This is much observed in 
the Gallic Ocean, but is found true, in experience, only as to man." — Hist. Nat., lib. ii. 
c. xcviii. Dr. Mead, in his Tract, On the Influence of the Stm and Moon on Bodies, 
originally published in 170-4, chap, ii., enters into an elaborate examination of this 
question, in which, having shown the moon's power over the tides when new and full, 
he illustrates Ins inquiry by several cases, ancient and modern, of great and fatal 
changes having taken place at those periods. If, at the present day, any importance is 
to be attributed to those seasons as critical times, it is probably on the principle that a 
great external disturbance, whether meteorological or otherwise, unduly excites and 
quickens the nervous-action, to bring on a more rapid crisis; and, in the case of dying 
persons, unnaturally agitates and expends those vital powers which were already nearly 
exhausted. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene Y.—And teach lavoltas high, and swift eorantos.] Lavolta, a dance of 
Italian origin, appears by the description given of it in Thoinot Arbeau's " Orchcsogra- 
phie," and in Florio's " World of Words" to have somewhat resembled the modern 
"Polka." It is frequently mentioned by our earlier writers, and was evidently much 
in vogue about Shakespeare's time : — 

"So may you sec by two Lavalto danced, 
Who face to face about the house do hop; 
And when one mounts, the other is advanced, 
At once they move, at once they both do stop." 

An old-fashioned Love. Poem by J. T. 1-394. 

* This description we find Topsel has borrowed from Abraham Fleming's translation 
of "Caius de Canibus," 1576, "Of English Dogges." 
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4 'Yet there is one the most delightfull kind, 
A loftie iumping or a leaping round, 
"Where arnie in arme, two dauncers are entwin'd, 
And whirle themselves with strict embracements bound, 
And still their feet an Anapest do sound : 
An Anapest is all their musick's song, 
Whose first two feet are short, and third is long." 

Orchestra^ by Sir John Davies, 1622. Stanza 70. 

The Coran to has been already spoken of as a dance characterised by the spirit and 
rapidity of its movements. See note p. 258. It is thus described in Davies' 
"Orchestra:"— 

"What shall I name those currant travases, 
That on a triple Dactile foot doe runne 
Close by the ground with sliding passages, 
Wherein that Dauncer greatest praise hath wonne : 
Which with best order can all orders shunne : 
For every where he wantonly must range, 
And turne and wind, with unexpected change." 

Stanza 69. 

(2) Scene VI.— 

Fortune is JBardolph'sfoc, and frowns on him; 
For he hath stoVn a pax.] 

It was customary, in the early Church, for Christians, in conformity with the words of 
St. Paul, to "salute one another with a holy kiss." This ceremony appears to have 
obtained until about the twelfth or thirteenth century, when, for some reason not 
clearly defined, the laity (for the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church still practise it 
at High Mass,) were required to kiss, Instead, an instrument called indifferently a pax, 
a tabula pads, or an osculatoriinn. This was a small plate of metal, precious or otherwise, 
according to circumstances, having a religious subject engraved upon its surface, 
generally a representation of the crucifixion; and the proper time for using it was at 
that part of the mass just before the communion, where the priest recites the prayer for 
peace. 

The pax itself became disused in its turn, owing, it is said, to certain jealousies about 
precedence, an irregularity rebuked by Chaucer's "Persone:" — "And yit is ther a 
prive spice of pride, that wayteth first 'to be saluet er he saliewe, al be he lasse worth 
than that other is, paradventure ; and etk wayteth or desireth to sitte above him, or to 
go above him in the way, or his si thejpaXy or ben encensed, or gon to the offringe biforn 
his neighebore." Nevertheless, the use of the pax was not at first abrogated at the 
Reformation in England, but, on the contrary, enforced by the Royal Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of Edward VI. 

The act of sacrilege which Shakespeare has fathered upon Bardolph agrees in the 
main with JIulinshcd's statement : — "That a folish soldiour stale a pixe out of a ehurchc, 
for which cause he was apprehended, and the king would not once remove till the box 
Avas restored, and the offender strangled." 

The elder commentators thought it necessary to reconcile Shakespeare's text with 
lliilinslicd, l»\ reading -/it's instead nf/w; but without reason, as the alteration was most 
likely deliberate on the part of the poet. The pix was a sacred vessel, made sometimes 
of precious metal, but more usually of copper gilt, and intended to receive the conse- 
crated host for conveyance to thr sick. Shakespeare might well shrink from bringing 
anything of this nature in contact with Falstaff's worthless old retainer. 

We may add that the first line of Pistol's speech — 

" Fortune is Bardolph' s foe, and frowns on him" — 
conveys an allusion to the famous old ballad, "Fortune my Foe," — 

" Fortune my Foe f why dost thou frown on me?'* 
Sec note (3), p. 160. 

(3) Scene VI. — A beard of the general's cut.] Not the least odd among the fantastic 
fashions of our forefathers, was the custom of distinguishing certain professions and 
classes by the cut of the beard: thus we hear, inter alia, of the bishop' s-bcard, the 
judgds-beardy the soldier* 8-bcard, the citizen 1 s-bcard, and even the clown* s-bcard. The 
peculiar shape appropriated to the Bench we have failed to discover, but Handle Holme 
tells us, " the broad ox cathedral beard [is] so called because bishops and gown-nien of 
the church anciently did wear such beards." By the military man, the cut adopted was 
known as the stiletto or the spade; — "he [the barber] descends as low as his beard, and 
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asketh whether lie please to be shaven or no? whether he will hare his peak cut 
short and sharp, amiable, like an inamorato, or broade pendante, like a spade, to be 
terrible, like a warrior and soldado ?" — Greene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 1592. 

The beard of the citizen was usually worn round, as Mrs. Quickly describes it, u like 
a glover's paring -knife ; " and that of the clown was left bushy or untrimrned :— 

" Next the cloivn doth out-rush, 
With the beard of the bash." 

Old ballad, quoted by Malone from a Miscellany, 
entitled, "Le Prince d' Amour," 1660. 

For additional particulars on the subject of beards, consult F. "W. Fairholt's a Costume 
in England." Lond. 1846. 

(4) Scene VI.— 

There 'sfor thy labour, Mont joy. 
Go, bid thy master well advise himself : 
If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder' d, 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour : and so, Mont joy, fare you well.] 

The embassy here referred to, and even the words of Henry on that occasion, are taken 
from the following passage in Holinshed. Thirty of the French King's council u agreed 
that the Englishmen should not depart unfought withall, and five were of a contrary 
opinion ; but the greater number ruled the matter : and so Montjoy, King at Armes, 
was sent to the Kin- of England, to dene him as the enemie of France, and to tell him 
that he should shortlie have battell. King Henrie advisedlie answered, ' Mine intent is 
to doo as it please th God. I will not seeke your maister at this time ; but if he or his 
seeke me I will meete with them God willing. If anie of your nation attempt once to 
stop me in my joumie now towards Callis, at their jeopardie be it : and yet wish I not 
anie of you so unadvised as to be the occasion that I dye your tawnie ground with your 
red blood/ When he had thus answered the herald, he gave him a princelie reward 
and monie to depart." 

It has been supposed that many of the English nobility retained heralds in their house- 
holds, who bore their names, and proclaimed their titles, even before the reign of 
Edward III. when Heraldry and officers of arms began to rise into the greatest eminence. 
Both the private heralds and the royal heralds received regular stipends, and wore 
surcoats or tabards embroidered with the armorial ensigns of their patrons ; and con- 
siderable gratuities or largesses were at one period given to them at all ceremonials in 
which they performed any duty, either for the king or the nobility. These consisted of 
coronations, creations of peers and knights, embassies, displaying of banners in the field 
or at tournaments, processions and progresses, great banquets, baptisms, and funerals ; 
the annual festivals of the Church, and the entnronisation of prelates. Some notion of 
the amount of these fees is supplied by a record of the reign of Richard II. of the dues 
and largesses anciently accustomed to be paid to the Kings of Arms and Heralds on such 
occasions, printed in the Rev. James D alia way's Inquiries into the Origin and Progress 
of Heraldry ift England, p. 142 — 148. 



ACT IV. 

Chorus. 

(1) The armourers, accomplishing^ the hnights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 
Give dreadful note of preparation.] 

The din of preparation before battle has always been a favourite theme of poets. 
Chaucer has a passage much resembling the above, which Shakespeare probably 
remembered: — 

" Ther fomen steedes, on the golden bridel 
Gnawyng, and faste armurers also 
With fyle and hamer prikyng to and fro. 11 

The Knightes Tale, 1. 2508. 

To both descriptions some poetical licence must be accorded ; and it is difficult to repress 
a smile at the gravity with which the commentators assume they are to be construed 
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literally. Doubtless, in actual warfare, armour frequently wanted repair ; but surely 
the poor knight had enough to endure in his cumbrous equipment without being made 
a blacksmith's anvil. No such necessity is recognised in any of the instructions /' how 
to arme a man," still extant. From these we learn, that about Henry the Fifth's time, 
when plate armour had superseded chain mail, the "accomplishing" a knight con- 
sisted in first encasing him in garments of leather or fustian, fitting tight to the 
person and padded. The aiming then began at the feet, and was continued gradually 
upward, each piece being fastened by " points," i.e. laces with tags at the end, or 
buckles and leather straps. The last thing fixed was the bascinet, or steel skull cap, 
which was "pynned upon two grete staples before the breste," and rendered firm by 
" a double bocle," or two buckles and straps " behynde upon the back."* 

Thus it is apparent that arming a knight for battle or tourney, although a tedious 
business, was yet one simply and easily performed, and necessarily so, or the wounded 
man might die before he could be unharnessed. When Arcite is injured by a fall from 
his steed, Chaucer tells us that, — 

" he was y-bom out of the place 

With herte sore, to Theseus pah ) s, 
Tho was he corven out of his hartleys* 9 

The Knightes Tale, 1. 2696. 

L e, cut out of his armour, meaning that the laces which held it together were cut, for 
greater expedition, 

(1) Scene II.— 

Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yond ishuid carrions, desperate of their bo)ies, 
Ill-favour' dly become the morning field.] 

The miserable condition of the English army previous to the battle is feelingly depicted 
by Holinshed : — 

" The Englishemen were brought into great misery in this iorney, their victuall was 
in maner spent, and nowe coulde they get none ; for their enimies had destroied all 
the come before they came : Keste coulde they none take, for their enimies were ever at 
hande to give them alarmes : daily it rained, and nightly it freesed : of fewell there was 
great scarsitie, but of iiuxes greate plenty : money they hadde ynoughe, but wares to 
bestowe it uppon, for then reliefe or comforte, hadde they little or none." 

(2) Scene HI— The feast of Crispia)?.] Of the martyrs Crispin and Crispinian, 
whose festival was formerly kept with especial honour in FraDce on the 25th of October, 
the " Golden Legende " says,— 

"In the tyme whan the furyous persecucyon of crysten men was vnder Dyoclesyan 
and Maxymyan toogydre regnynge, Cryspyn and Cryspynyan borne at Rome of noble 
lygnage came with the blessyd sayntes 'Quyntyn, Faustyan, and Victorvn vnto Par) s in 
Fraunce; and they there chese dyverse places for to preche the fayth of Cryste. 
Cryspyn and Cryspynyan came to the cyte of Suessyon [Soissons] and chosen that cyte 
for the place of theyr pylgrymage where they Mowed the steppes of saynt Poule the 
appostle, that is to saye, To lab our e with theyr hondes for to provyde to them necessaryly 
to lyvc, and exercysed the craft of niakynge of shoes. In whiche craft they passed other 
and toke by constraynt no reward of no body, wherefore the gcntyles and paynems 
overcome by love of them, not only for nede of the craft, but also for the love of God 
came oft to them and left the error o£the y dolly s and byleuyd in very God." 

After a series of persecutions and torments, borne with great constancy, these saints 
" receyved the crowne of martyrdome on the x kalendes of Novembre," about the year 
287. 

(3) Scene IV. — This roaring devil i' the old play, that every one may pare his nails 
with a tvooden dagger.'] In the ancient religious dramas, called " Mysteries," the Devil 
was usually a very prominent personage. He was hideously apparelled ; wore a mask 
with goggle eyes, wide mouth, and huge nose ; had a red beard, horned head, cloven 
feet, and hooked nails to his ringers. He was generally armed with a massive club, 
stuffed with wool, which he laid about him, during the performance, on all within his 
reach. To frighten others, he was wont to bellow out, "Ho, ho, ho!" and when 
himself alarmed, he roared, " Out haro, out ! " As these popular representations 
assumed a more secular tone, an addition was made to the dramatis personce f in the 
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shape of a character called the " Vice," (see note (5) p. 83) whose chief humour 
consisted in belabouring the evil- one with a wooden lath or dagger similar to that 
employed by the modern Harlequin, in skipping on to his back, and, as a crowning 
affront, in pretending to pare Jm nails. Shakespeare again alludes to this last exploit 
in " Twelfth Night," Act IV. Sc. 2 1 

I '11 be with you again 
In a trice, 
Like to the old vice, 
Tour need to sustain. 

"Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. 
Like a mad lad, 
Pare thy nails,, dad, 
Adieu, goodnian devil.'* 



(4) Scene VI. — Then every soldier kill his fxrisoncrs.] "In the meane season, while 
the battaile thus continued, and that the englishemen had taken a greate number of 
prisoners, certaync frenchemen on horse back, whereof were capteines Robin et of 
Boraevill, Rifflart of Clamas, Isambert of Agincourt, and other men of arcnes, to the 
number of six hundred horssemen, which were the first that fled, — hearing that the 
english tents and pavilions were a good way distant from the army, without auy 
sufficient gard to defend the same, either upon a covetous mcaning'to gaine by the 
spoile, or upon a desire to be revenged, entrcd upon the kings camp, and there spoiled 
the bales, robbed the tents, brake up chests, and carried away caskets, and slew suche 
servants as they founde to make any resistance. For the which acte they were after 
committed to prison, and had loste their lives, if the Dolphin had longer lived : for 
when the outcrye of the lackies and boys which ran away for feare of the frenchmen 
thus spoiling the campe, came to the kings eares, he doubting least his enemies should 
gather togither againe and begin a newe fielde ; and mistrusting further that the 
prisoners would either be an aide to his enimies, or verie enimies to their takers in deed 
if they were suffred to live, contrary to his accustomed gentlenes, commanded by sound 
of trumpet, that every man (upon paine of death) should incontinently slaie his 
prisoner." — Holinshed. 



(5) Scene XITC.—Zct there he sung "Non nobis," and " Te Deuni."] The incidents 
referred to in the preceding passage appear to be the last for which Shakespeare was 
indebted to Holinshed in this play ; as well as the last of the more serious parts of the 
noble dramatic history of the French wars of Henry V. M Aboutp foure of the clocke in 
the after noone," says the old chronicler, deriving his information from the contem- 
poraneous historian known by the name of Titus Livius, — " the king, when he saw no 
appearance of enemies, caused the retreit to be blowen; and, gathering his arniie 
together, gave thanks to Almightie God for so happie a victorie : causing his prelates 
and chapleins to sing this psalm, i ln Exitu Israel de JEgyptof and commanded everie 
man to kneele downe on the ground at this verse, 4 Non nobis, Lominc, non nobis, sed 
Nomini Tuo da gloriam: 1 which clone, he caused ' Te Deum,' with certaine anthems to 
be sung, giving laud and praise to God, without boasting of his owne force, or anie 
humane power." In the English version Psalm cxiii. commences, "When Israel came 
out of Egypt," and the verse "Non nobis" forms the beginning of that following; 
answering 'to Psalms cxiv. cxv. of the ordinaiy Vulgate ; though in the older psalters 
they are united into one. It will be remembered that Shakespeare has given to Henry 
a very fine paraphrase of the " Non nobis " in his speech on receiving the account of the 
loss sustained by both araiies :— 

4 * 0 God, thy arm was here, 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all!" 

The command which the king issues in his next speech: — 

" And be it death proclaimed through our host, 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Which is his only," — 

would appear to have been derived from the following very curious passage in Holinshed, 
though it really refers to Henry's entry into London. " The king, like a grave and sober 
personage, and as one remembering from whom all victories are sent, seemed little to 
regard such vaine pompe and shewes as were in triumphant sort devised for his welcom- 
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ing home from so prosperous a journie ; insomuch that he would not suffer his helmet 
to be carried before him, whereby might have appeared to the people the blowes and 
dints that were to be seene in the same: neither would he suffer any ditties to be made 
and sung by minstrels of his glorious victorie, for that he would have the praise and 
thanks altogether given to God." 



In our Illustrative Comments on Act V. of "Richard II" we referred to this play 
our notice of the removal of the deposed king's body from Abbot's Langley to West- 
minster, in A.r>. 1414. That ceremony appears to have been one of the earliest acts of 
Henry V. and he refers to it as an act of penitential restitution, in his speech imme- 
diately before the battle of Agincourt, Act IV. Sc. 1 : — 

" Not to-day, 0 Lord, 

0 ! not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

1 Richard's body have interred new, 

And on it have bestow' d more contrite tears, 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
"Who twice a day their wither' d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do : 
Though all that I can do, is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon." 

Shakespeare derived the materials of this speech partly from Holinshed, and partly 
from the contemporaneous chronicler Fabyan. The former historian says that "when 
the king had settled things much to his purpose, he caused the bodie of King Richard 
to be removed, with all funerall dignities convenient to his estate, from Langley to 
Westminster, where he was honourablie interred, with Queen Anne, his first wife, in a 
solemne toome, made and set up at the charges of this king. Folychronicon saith that 
after the bodie of the dead king was taken up out of the earth, this new king, happily 
tendering the magnificence of a prince, and aohomng obscure buriall, caused the same 
to be conveied to Westminster in a roiall seat or chaire of estate, covered all over with 
black velvet, and adorned with banners of divers armes round about." Fabyan adds 
that " after a solemne terrement there holden, he provided that fower tapers should 
bren day and night about his grave while the world endureth; and one day in the weeke 
a solempne Finge, and upon the morowc a masse of Requiem-song by note : after which 
masse ended to be geven wekely unto the poore people an xis. and viii. pense, in pense. 
And upon the daye of bis anniversary, after the saide masse of Requiem- son g, to be 
yerely distributed for his soule, xx pound e in pense." But notwithstanding Holinshed' s 
praise of the princely disposition which Henry V. exhibited towards the remains of 
Richard II. it seems to be almost certain that, so far as related to the translation of his 
body to Westminster, it was only restoring to him the occupation of his own sepulchre. 
His will proves that the tomb had been actually erected during his own life ; and there 
arc in Rymer's Faedcra two indentures made for its erection, between Richard and Henry 
Yevell and Stephen Lote, Citizens and Masons of London, and Nicholas Broker and 
Godfrey Prest, Citizens and Coppersmiths. 

There is but one other point requiring illustration, which refers to the meaning of 
J I enry in saying 4 'More will I do," in the way of satisfaction for the death of Richard II. : 
and a passage in the Chronicles of Monstrelet shews that, like his father, he designed 
another crusade. When Henry was informed that he could not live more than two 
hours, he " sent for his confessor, some of his household, and his chaplains, whom he 
ordered to chaunt the Seven Penitential Psalms. When they came to ' Benedic fac 
Domim'y where mention is made of the ' Muri HierusalcmJ (Psalm li. 18,) he stopped 
them, and said aloud that he had fully intended, after he had wholly subdued the realm 
of France to his obedience and restored it to peace, to have gone to conquer the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, if it had pleased his Creator to nave granted him longer life." In the play 
also, in his courtship of the Princess Katharine, Act V. Sc. 2, Henry makes the follow- 
ing humorous reference to the same intention: — " Shall not thou and I, between St. 
Denis and St. George, compound a boy, half French, half English, that shall go to 
Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard? Shall we not? What sayest thou , 
my fair flower-de-luce ?" 
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ACT V- 

Chortts. 

(1) A might )j whiffler.] The term is supposed by some to be derived from whiffle, a 
name for ajife or flute; and whiffler s, Douce surmises, were originally those who pre- 
ceded armies or processions as fifers or pipers. Other authorities derive it from a h iffle, 
to disperse as by a puff of wind, and affirm that a whiffler^ in its original signification, 
meant a staff-bearer. In the old play of " Clyomen, Knight of the Golden Shield," &c. 
1599, a whiffle r presents himself at tne tourney, dealing a passage for the king; and in 
Day's "He of Gulls," 1606, Mi so says: — "And Manasses shall goe afore like a whiffler y 
and make way with his horns." 

(2) Scene II. — Come, your answer in broken music] "Broken music," says Mr, 
Chap pell, who was the first to explain the term, " means the music of stringed instru- 
ments, in contradistinction to those played by wind. The term originated probably 
from harps, lutes, and such other stringed instruments as were played without a bow, 
not having the capability to sustain a long note to its full duration of sound." See also 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, vol. i. p. 246. 

Shakespeare quibbles on the expression in " Troilus and Cressida," Act III. Sc. 1 : — 

"Fair prince, here is good broken music;" 

proving, as Mr. Chappell remarks, that the musicians on the stage were then performing 
on stringed instruments. 

And again in 4 ' As You Like It," Act I. Sc. 2 : — 

" But is there any else longs to see this broken music in his sides ? " 
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CEITICAL OPINIONS. 



• "Kino Henry the Fifth is manifestly Shakspeare's favourite hero in 
English history : he paints him as endowed with every chivalrous and kingly 
virtue ; open, sincere, affable, yet, as a sort of reminiscence of his youth, still 
disposed to innocent raillery, in the intervals between his perilous but glorious 
achievements. However, to represent on the stage his whole history subse- 
quent to his accession to the throne, was attended with great difficulty. The 
conquests in France were the only distinguished event of his reign ; and war 
is an epic rather than a dramatic object. For wherever men act in masses 
against each other, the appearance of chance can never wholly be avoided ; 
whereas it is the business of the drama to exhibit to us those determinations 
which, with a certain necessity, issue from the reciprocal relations of different 
individuals, their characters and passions. In several of the Greek tragedies, 
it is trae, combats and battles are exhibited, that is, the preparations for them 
and their results ; and in historical plays war, as the ultima ratio rcgam, cannot 
altogether be excluded. Still, if we would have dramatic interest, war must 
only be the means by which something else is accomplished, and not the last 
aim and substance of the whole. For instance, in Macbeth, the battles which 
are announced at the very beginning merely serve to heighten the glory of 
Macbeth and to fire his ambition : and the combats which take place towards 
the conclusion, before the eyes of the spectator, bring on the destruction of the 
tyrant. It is the very same in the Roman pieces, in the most of those taken 
from English history, and, in short, wherever Shak spear e has introduced war 
in a dramatic combination. With great insight into the essence of his art, he 
never paints the fortune of war as a blind deity who sometimes favours one 
and sometimes another; without going into the details of the art of war, 
(though sometimes he even ventures on this,) he allows us to anticipate the 
result from the qualities of the general, and their influence on the minds of the 
soldiers ; sometimes, without claiming our belief for miracles, he yet exhibits 
the issue in the light of a higher volition : the consciousness of a just cause 
and reliance on the protection of Heaven give courage to the one party, while 
the presage of a curse hanging over their undertaking weighs down the other. 
In JBCenry the Fifth no opportunity was afforded Shakspeare of adopting the last- 
mentioned course, namely, rendering the issue of the war dramatic *, but he 
has skilfully availed himself of the first. — Before the battle of Agincourt he 
paints in the most lively colours the light-minded impatience of the French 
leaders for the moment of battle, which to them seemed infallibly the moment 
of victory ; on the other hand, he paints the uneasiness of the English King 
and his army in their desperate situation, coupled with their firm determina- 
tion, if they must fall, at least to fall with honour. He applies this as a general 
contrast between the French and English national characters ; a contrast 
which betrays a partiality for his own nation, certainly excusable in a poet, 
especially when he is backed with such a glorious document as that of the 
memorable battle in question. He has surrounded the general events of the 
war with a fulness of individual, characteristic, and even sometimes comic 
features. A heavy Scotchman, a hot Irishman, a well-meaning, honourable, 
but pedantic Welshman, all speaking in their peculiar dialects, are intended 
to show us that the warlike genius of Henry did not merely carry the English 
with him, but also the other natives of the two islands, who were either not 
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yet fully united or in no degree subject to him. Several good-for-nothing 
associates of Falstaff among' the dreg's of the army either afford an opportunity 
for proving Henry's strictness of discipline, or are sent home in disgrace. But 
all this variety still seemed to the poet insufficient to animate a play of which 
the subject was a conquest, and nothing but a conquest. He has, therefore, 
tacked a prologue (in the technical language of that day a chorus) to the 
beginning of each act. These prologues, which unite epic pomp and solemnity 
with lyrical sublimity, and among which the description of the two camps 
before the battle of Agincourt forms a most admirable night-piece, are intended 
to keep the spectators constantly in mind, that the peculiar grandeur of the 
actions described cannot be developed on a narrow stage, and that they must, 
therefore, supply, from their own imaginations, the deficiencies of the repre- 
sentation. As the matter was not properly dramatic, Shakspeare chose to 
wander in the form also beyond the bounds of the species, and to sing, as a 
poetical herald, what he could not represent to the eye, rather than to cripple 
the progress of the action by putting long descriptions in the mouths of the 
dramatic personages. The confession of the poet that " four or five most vile 
and ragged foils, right ill-disposed, can only disgrace the name of Agincourt," 
(a scruple which he has overlooked in the occasion of many other great battles, 
and among others of that of Philippi,) brings us here naturally to the question 
how far, generally speaking, it may be suitable and advisable to represent wars 
and battles on the stage. The Greeks have uniformly renounced them : as in 
the whole of their theatrical system they proceeded on ideas of grandeur and 
dignity, a feeble and petty imitation of the unattainable would have appeared 
insupportable in their eyes. With them, consequently, all fighting was merely 
recounted. The principle of the romantic dramatists was altogether different : 
their wonderful pictures were infinitely larger than their theatrical means of 
visible execution ; they were everywhere obliged to count on the willing 
imagination of the spectators, and consequently they also relied on them in 
this point. It is certainly laughable enough that a handful of awkward 
warriors in mock armour, by means of two or three swords, with which we 
clearly see they take especial care not to do the slightest injury to one another, 
should decide the fate of mighty kingdoms. But the opposite extreme is still 
much worse. If we in reality succeed in exhibiting the tumult of a great 
battle, the storming of a fort, and the like, in a manner any way calculated to 
deceive the eye, the power of these sensible impressions is so great that they 
render the spectator incapable of bestowing that attention which a poetical 
work of art demands ; and thus the essential is sacrificed to the accessory. We 
have learned from experience, that whenever cavalry combats are introduced, 
the men soon become secondary personages beside the four-footed players. 
Fortunately, in Shakspeare's time, the art of converting the yielding boards of 
the theatre into a riding course had not yet been invented. He tells the 
spectators in the first prologue in Henry the Fifth : — 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs in the receiving earth. 

When Richard the Third utters the famous exclamation, — 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

it is no doubt inconsistent to see him both before and afterwards constantly 
righting on foot. It is however better, perhaps, that the poet and player 
should by overpowering impressions dispose us to forget this, than by literal 
exactness to expose themselves to external interruptions. With all the dis- 
advantages which I have mentioned, Shakspeare and several Spanish poets 
have contrived to derive such great beauties from the immediate representation 
of war, that I cannot bring myself to wish they had abstained from it. A 
theatrical manager of the present day will have a middle course to follow : his 
art must, in an especial manner, be directed to make what he shows us appear 
only as separate groups of an immense picture, which cannot be taken in at 
once by the eye ; he mast convince the spectators that the main action takes 
place behind the stage ; and for this purpose he has easy means at his com- 
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mand in the nearer or more remote sound of warlike music and the din of 
arms. 

" However much Shakspeare celebrates the French conquest of Henry, still 
he has not omitted to hint after his way, the secret springs of this undertaking. 
Henry was in want of foreign war to secure himself on the throne ; the clergy 
also wished to keep him employed abroad, and made an offer of rich contribu- 
tions to prevent the passing of a law which would have deprived them of the 
half of their revenues. His learned bishops consequently are as ready to 
prove to him his indisputable right to the crown of France, as he is to allow 
his conscience to be tranquillized by them. They prove that the Salic law is 
not, and never was, applicable to France ; and the matter is treated in a more 
succinct and convincing manner than such subjects usually are in manifestoes. 
After his renowned battles, Henry wished to secure his conquests by marriage 
with a French princess ; all that has reference to this is intended for irony in 
the play. The fruit of this union, from which two nations promised to them- 
selves such happiness in future, was the weak and feeble Henry VI., under 
whom every thing was so miserably lost. It must not, therefore, be imagined 
that it was without the knowledge and will of the poet that a heroic drama 
turns out a comedy in his hands, and ends in the manner of Comedy with a 
marriage of convenience." — Schlegel. 



AS YOU LIKE IT 



PRELIMTNTAEY NOTICE. 

This cha rmin g dramatic pastoral was first printed, it is believed, in the 
folio, 1623. On the Stationers' Eegisters, however, is an entry, con- 
jectured, with good reason, to belong to the year 1600, which may induce 
a different conclusion. It runs thus : — 

" 4 Augusti. 

" As you like yt, a book. Henry the ffift, a book. Every Man in his humor, a 
book. The Comruedie of Much Adoo about Nothingc, a book. To be staled/' 

The object of the " stay," as Mr. Collier supposes, was no doubt to 
prevent the publication of these plays by any other booksellers than 
Wise and Apsley; and as the three other "books" were issued by them 
in a quarto form, probabilities are in favour of the fourth having been so 
published also. At all events, there are sufficient grounds for hope that 
a quarto edition may some day come to light. "As You Like It" is 
founded on Lodge's novel, entitled ' ( Eosalynde, Euphues Golden Legacy," 
&c, 1590; which in turn was derived from the " Coke's Tale of Gamelyn," 
attributed to Chaucer, and sometimes printed in his works, though now 
very generally believed to be the work of another and much inferior 
hand. 

The quotation, in Act III. Sc. 5, from Marlowe's poem of " Hero and 
Leander," — 

" Ulio ever lov'd, that lot? d not at first sight ? " — 

which appeared in 1598; the circumstance of its not being included in the 
list by Meres ; and the memorandum above mentioned in the Stationers' 
Eegisters, have led Malone and others, we think rightly, to assign the 
composition of " As You Like It" to the year 1599. 

In connexion with this comedy there is a tradition too pleasing to be 
forgotten. It is related, on the authority of the poet's brother Gilbert, 
who survived till after the Eest oration of Charles XL, that Shakespeare 
himself personated the faithful old Adam on the Stage. " One of Shake- 
speare's younger brothers," Oldys relates, " who lived to a good old age, 
even some years, as I compute, after the restoration of King Charles II. , 
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would in Ms younger days come to London to visit his brother Will, as 
he called him, and be a spectator of hfm as an actor in some of his own 
plays. This custom, as his brother's fame enlarged, and his dramatick 
entertainments grew the greatest support of our principal, if not of all 
our theatres, he continued, it seems, so long after his brother's death as 
even to the latter end of his own life. The curiosity at this time of the 
most noted actors to learn something from him of his brother, &c. they 
justly held him in the highest veneration. And it may be well believed, 
as there was besides a kinsman and descendant of the family, who was 
then a celebrated actor among them, this opportunity made them greedily 
inquisitive into every little circumstance, more especially in his dramatick 
character, which his brother could relate of him. But he, it seems, was 
so stricken in years, and possibly his memory so weakened with infirmi- 
ties, which might make him the easier pass for a man of weak intellects, 
that he could give them but little light into their enquiries; and all that 
could be recollected from him of his brother Will in that station was the 
faint, general, and almost lost ideas he had of having once seen him ( act 
a part in one of his own comedies, wherein, being to personate a decrepit 
old man, he wore a long beard, and appeared so weak and drooping, and 
unable to walk, that he was forced to be supported and carried by another 
person to a table, at which he was seated among some company, who 
were eating, and one of them sung a song,' " 

This description accords in all essential particulars with the introduc- 
tion of Adam to the banished duke and his followers, at their sylvan 
banquet, in Act II. Sc. 7. 



persons £1 cjjr.es titM. 



Duke, living in banishment* 

Frederick, his Brother, and usurper of 

his Dominions. 
Amiens, j Gentlemen attending on the 
Jaques, ) Exiled Duke. 
Le Beau, a Courtier attending upon 

Frederick. 
Oliver, \ 

Jaques, \ Sons of Sir Roland de Bois. 
Orlando, ) 
Adam, ) r , 

_ \ Servants to Oliver. 
Denis, j 

Sir Oliver Martext, a Vicar. 

Folloivcrs and Attendants on the 



Charles, a Wrestler. 

Touchstone, a Clown , or Domestic Fool. 

Corin, ) „ , , 
0 J Shepherds. 

SlLVIUS, j 

William, a Feasant, m love with Audrey. 



The Representative of Hymen. 

Rosalind, Daughter to the banished Duke. 
Celia, Daughter to Frederick. 
Phere, a Shepherdess. 
I Audrey, a Country wench, 
two Dukes, Fages, Foresters, §c. %c. 



SCENE,— Mrst, (and in Act II. Se. 3,) near Oliver's Mouse ; intermediately and after- 
wards, partly in the Usurper's Court, and partly in the Forest of Arden. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. — An Orchard, adjoining Oliver's House, 

Enter Orlajstdo and Adam. 

Orl. As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion, — bequeathed a 
me by will, but poor a b thousand crowns, and, as thou say est, charged 
my brother, on his blessing, to breed me well : and there begins my 
sadness. My brother J aques he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit : for my part, he keeps me rustically at home, 
or, to speak more properly, stays me here at home unkept. For call 
you that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not from 
the stalling of an ox ? His horses are bred better : for, besides that 
they are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage, and 
to that end riders dearly hired: but I, his brother, gain nothing 
under him but growth ; for the which his animals on his dunghills 
are as much bound to him as I. Besides this nothing that he so 
plentifully gives me, the something that nature gave me, his counte- 
nance 0 seems to take from me: he lets me feed with his hinds, bars 
me the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines my 
gentility with my education. This is it, Adam, that grieves me ; and 
the spirit of my father, which I think is within me, begins to mutiny 
against this servitude : I will no longer endure it, though yet I know 
no wise remedy how to avoid it. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he will shake me 
up. [Adam retires. 

Enter Oliver. 

Oli. Now, sir! what make d you here ? 

Orl. Nothing : I am not taught to make any thing. 

Oli. What mar you then, sir ? 

» Bequeathed me — ] Some of the modern editions read, " he bequeathed me:" and it 
is not improbable that the pronoun was omitted by the carelessness of the transcriber or 
compositor, 

b But poor a thousand crowns, — ] So the folio, 1623, but most editors have adopted 
the reading of the folio, 1632 : — " a poor thousand crowns and those who adhere to 
the original have failed to produce a single instance of similar phraseology to support 
them. This is the more strange, since the icUom was at least as old as the time of 
Chaucer, and by no means uncommon : — 

w And so I followed, till it me brought 
To right a pleasaunt herber." 

Chaucer : Flower and Leaf, 1. 49. 

*' At Leycester came to the Kynge ryght a fayre felawship of folks, to the nombar of 
three thousand men." — Arrival of Edn a rd IV. p. 8. 

* ' The Kynge * * * * travaylynge all his people, whereof were moo than three 
thousand foteman, that Fryday, which was right-an-hot day, thirty niyle and more."— 
Ibid. p. 27. 

c Mis countenance seems to take from me :] The commentators appear to have mis- 
understood this expression. It does not here import aspect, carriage, and the like, but 
entertainment. See note ( a ), p. 355, Vol. 1. 

d What make you here ?] What do you here r 
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Orl. Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar that which God made, 
a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idleness. 

Oli. Marry, sir, be better employed, and be naught awhile. a 

Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with them? What 
prodigal portion have I spent, that I should come to such penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you are, sir ? 

Orl. 0, sir, very well : here in your orchard. 

Oli. Know you before whom, sir ? 

Orl. Ay, better than him I am before knows me. I know, you are 
my eldest brother ; and, in the gentle condition of blood, you should 
so know me : the courtesy of nations allows you my better, in that 
you are the first-born ; but the same tradition takes not away my 
blood, were there twenty brothers betwixt us : I have as much of my 
father in me, as you ; albeit, I confess, your coming before me is 
nearer to his reverence. 

Oli. What, boy ! 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in this. b 
Oli. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

Orl. I am no villain: I am the youngest son of sir Roland de 
Bois : he was my father ; and he is thrice a villain that says such a 
father begot villains. Wert thou not my brother, I would not take 
this hand from thy throat, till this other had pulled out thy tongue 
for saying so ; thou hast railed on thyself. 

Adam. [Coming forward.'] Sweet masters, be patient; for your 
father's remembrance, be at accord. 

Oli. Let me go, I say. 

Orl. I will not, till I please ; you shall hear me. My father charged 
you in his will to give me good education .* you have trained me like 
a peasant, obscuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities. 
The spirit of my father grows strong in me, and I will no longer 
endure it : therefore allow me such exercises as may become a gentle- 
man, or give me the poor allottery my father left me by testament ; 
with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oli. And what wilt thou do ? beg, when that is spent ? Well, sir, 
get you in: I will not long be troubled with you: you shall have 
some part of your will : I pray you, leave me. 

Orl. I will no further offend you than becomes me for my good. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward ? Most true, I have lost my teeth in 
your service. — God be with my old master ! he would not have spoke 
such a word. [Exeunt Orlakdo and Adam. 

Oli. Is it even so? begin you to grow upon me? I will physic 
your rankness, and yet give no thousand crowns neither. Holla, 
Denis ! 

• Be naught awhile.] A proverbial phrase, equivalent to a mischief on you. 

t> Cotnc, come, elder brother, you are too young in this.] The obscurity in this speech is 
at once cleared up by a passage in the original story : — "Though I am eldest by birth, 
yet, never having attempted any deeds of arms, I am youngest to perform any martial 
exploits."— Lodge's Rosalynd, p. 17 of reprint in Shakespeare's Library. Stung by 
the sarcastic aUusion to his reverence, OUver attempts to strike his brother, who seizes 
him, observing at the same time, " You are too young at this game of manly prowess j 
in this, I am the elder," 
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Enter Denis. 
Den. Calls your worship ? 

Oli. Was not Charles, the duke's wrestler, here to speak with me ? 
Den. So please you, he is here at the door, and importunes access 
to you. 

Oli. Call him in, [Exit Denis.] — 'T will be a good way ; and to- 
morrow the wrestling is. 

Enter Charles. 
Cha. Good morrow to your worship. 

Oli. Good monsieur Charles! — what's the new news at the new 
court ? 

Cha. There 's no news at the court, sir, but the old news : that is, 
the old duke is banished by his younger brother the new duke ; and 
three or four loving lords have put themselves into voluntary exile 
with him, whose lands and revenues enrich the new duke ; therefore 
he gives them good leave to wander. 

Oli. Can you tell if Rosalind, the duke's daughter, be banished 
with her father ? 

Cha. 0, no ; for the duke's daughter, her cousin, so loves her, — 
being ever from their cradles bred together, — that she* would have 
followed her exile, or have died to stay behind her. She is at the 
court, and no less beloved of her uncle than his own daughter ; and 
never two ladies loved as they do. 

Oli. Where will the old duke live ? 

Cha. They say, he is already in the forest of Arden, and a many 
merry men with him ; and there they live like the old Robin Hood 
of England : they say many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden world. 

Oli. What, — you wrestle to-morrow before the new duke ? 

Cha. Marry, do I, sir ; and I came to acquaint you with a matter. 
I am given, sir, secretly to understand that your younger brother, 
Orlando, hath a disposition to come in disguised against me to try a 
fall. To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit; and he that escapes 
me without some broken limb shall acquit him well. Your brother is 
but young and tender; and, for your love, I would be loth to foil 
him, as I must, for my own honour, if he come in : therefore, out of 
my love to you, I came hither to acquaint you withal ; that either you 
might stay him from his intendment, or brook such disgrace well as 
he shall run into; in that it is a thing of his own search, and 
altogether against my will. 

Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which thou shalt find 
I will most kindly requite. I had myself notice of my brother's pur- 
pose herein, and have by under-hand means laboured to dissuade 
him from it ; but he is resolute. I '11 tell thee, Charles, — it is the 
stubbornest young fellow of France ; full of ambition, an envious 
emulator of every man's good parts, a secret and villainous contriver 
against me his natural brother ; therefore use thy discretion ; I had 

(*) First folio, hce. 
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as lief thou didst break his neck as his finger : and thou wert best 
look to 't ; for if thou dost him any slight disgrace, or if he do not 
mightily grace himself on thee, he will practise against thee by 
poison, entrap thee by some treacherous device, and never leave thee 
till he hath ta'en thy life by some indirect means or other ; for, I 
assure thee, and almost with tears I speak it, there is not one so 
young and so villainous this day living. I speak but brotherly of 
him ; but should I anatomise him to thee as he is, I must blush and 
weep, and thou must look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you. If he come to- 
morrow, I '11 give him his payment : if ever he go alone again, I '11 
never wrestle for prize more : and so, God keep your worship ! (l) 

[Exit 

Oli. Farewell, good Charles. — Now will* I stir this gamester : I 
hope, I shall see an end of him ; for my soul, yet I know not why, 
hates nothing more than he. Yet he 's gentle : never schooled, and 
yet learned ; full of noble device ; of all sorts enchantingly beloved ; 
and, indeed, so much in the heart of the world, and especially of my 
own people, who best know him, that I am altogether misprised : but 
it shall not be so long ; this wrestler shall clear all : nothing remains, 
but that I kindle the boy thither, which now 1 11 go about. [Exit 

SCENE IL— A Lawn before the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Cel. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry. 

Ros. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress of ; and 
would you yet I * were merrier ? Unless you could teach me to forget 
a banished father, you must not leam me how to remember any 
extraordinary pleasure. 

Cel. Herein I see thou lovest me not with the full weight that I 
love thee : if my uncle, thy banished father, had banished thy uncle, 
the duke my father, so thou hadst been still with me, I could have 
taught my love to take thy father for mine ; so wouldst thou, if the 
truth of thy love to me were so righteously tempered as mine is to 
thee. 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my estate, to rejoice in 
yours. 

Cel. You know my father hath no child but I, nor none is like to 
have ; and, truly, when he dies, thou shalt be his heir : for what he 
hath taken n way from thy father perforce, I will render thee again in 
affection ; by mine honour, I will ; and when I break that oath, let 
me turn monster ; therefore, my sweet Rose, my dear Rose, be merry. 

Ros. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise sports : let me see ; — 
what think you of falling in love ? 

Cel. Many, I pr'ythce, do, to make sport withal : but love no man 
in good earnest ; nor no further in sport neither, than with safety of 
a pure blush thou mayst in honour come off again. 



(*) Old copy omits, /. 
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Eos. What shall be our sport then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune from her 
wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be bestowed equally, 

Eos. I would we could do so ; for her benefits are mightily mis- 
placed: and the bountiful blind woman doth most mistake in her 
gifts to women. 

Cel. 'T is true ; for those that she makes fair, she scarce makes 
honest : a and those that she makes honest, she makes very ill- 
favourcdly. 

Eos. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's office, to Nature's : for- 
tune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of nature. 

Cel. No? When Nature hath made a fair creature, may she not 
by Fortune fall into the fire ? — Though Nature hath given us wit to 
flout at Fortune, hath not Fortune sent in this fool to cut off the 
argument ? 

Enter Touchstone. 1 * 

Eos. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature ; when fortune 
makes nature's natural the cutter off of nature's wit. 

Cel. Peradventure, this is not Fortune's work neither, but 
Nature's ; who perceiving * our natural wits too dull to reason of 
such goddesses, hath sent this natural for our whetstone : for always 
the dulncss of the fool is the whetstone of the wits. — How now, wit ! 
whither wander you? 0 

Touch. Mistress, you must come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the messenger ? 

Touch. No, by mine honour ; but I was bid to come for you. 
Eos. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touch. Of a certain knight, that swore by his honour they were 
good pancakes, and swore by his honour the mustard was naught : 
now, I '11 stand to it, the pancakes were naught, and the mustard was 
good ; and yet was not the knight forsworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your knowledge ? 

Eos. Ay, marry ; now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now : stroke your chins and swear by 
your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : but if you swear 
by that that is not, you are not forsworn : no more was this knight, 
swearing by his honour, for he never had any ; d or if he had, he had 
sworn it away before ever he saw those pancakes or that mustard. 

(*) First folio, pcrceiveth. 

■ Honest : ] That is, chaste. 

b Touchstone.] In the old copy he is called " Clown." 

c How now, wit ! whither wander you ? ] The beginning, probably, of some ancient 
ballad. 

d By his honour, for he never had any ; ] This was an ancient gibe. Boswell quotes 
a passage in which it occurs, from the play of " Damon and Pithias," 1573 : — 

"I have taken a wise othe on him ; have I not, trow ye, 
To trust such a false knave upon his honestie ? 

As he is an honest man (quoth you ?) he may bewray all to the Kinge 
And breke his oth for this never a whit." 
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Cel. Pr'ythee, who is 't that thou meanest ? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, jom father, loves. 

CEL. a My father's love is enough to honour him. Enough ! speak 
no more of him : you '11 be whipped for taxation,* 1 one of these days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely, what wise 
men do foolishly. 

Cel. By my troth, thou sayest true : for since the little wit that 
fools have was silenced, the little foolery that wise men have makes a 
great show. — Here comes monsieur Le Beau.* 

Eos. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young. 

Eos. Then we shall be news-crammed. 

Cel. All the better ; we shall be the more marketable. 

Enter Le Beau. 

Bon jour, monsieur Le Beau: what's the news? 
Le Beau. Fair princess, you have lost much good sport. 
Cel. Sport ? of what colour ? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam! how shall I answer you? 

Eos. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the Destinies decree. 

Cel. Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel. 0 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank, 

Eos. Thou losest thy old smell. 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies : I would have told you of good 
wrestling, which you have lost the sight of. 

Eos. Yet tell us the maimer of the wrestling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it please your 
ladyships, you may see the end ; for the best is yet to do ; and here, 
where you are, they are coming to perform it. 

Cel. Well, — the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man, and his three sons, 

Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau. Three proper young men, of excellent growth and 
presence ; — 

Eos. With bills on their nccks, d — Be it known unto all men faj these 
presents* 

Le Beau. The eldest of the three wrestled with Charles, the 
duke's wrestler ; which Charles in a moment threw him, and broke 

(*) First folio, the Beu. 

R Celia.] In the old copy, this speech is assigned to Rosalind, manifestly in error, 
since Frederick was the name of Celia' s father. The correction is due to Theobald. 
b Taxation, — 1 Satire, invective, sarcasm. 

c Laid on with a trowel.] An old proverbial expression, which means, laid on thickly. 
We still say, when any one bespatters another with gross flattery, that he lays it on 
with a trowel. 

d With bills on their necks, — ] From a passage in Lodge's Rosahjnde, the story 
whence Shakespeare derived the plot of this comedy : — "Rosader came pacing towardes 
them with his forest bill on his neck'* Farmer conjectured, perhaps rightly, that these 
words originally formed part of Le Beau's speech. 

e Be it known, &c] Rosalind plays on the word bills, converting the forester's 
weapons into advertising bills, which, in Shakespeare's day, very commonly began with 
the phrase she quotes. 
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three of his ribs, that there is little hope of life in him : so he served 
the second, and so the third ; yonder they lie ; the poor old man, 
their father, making such pitiful dole over them, that all the 
beholders take his part with weeping. 
Eos. Alas! 

Touch. But what is the sport, monsieur, that the ladies have lost ? 
Le Beau. Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiser every day ! it is the first time 
that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 
Cel. Or I, I promise thee. 

Eos. But is there any else longs to see this broken music a in his 
sides ? is there yet another dotes upon rib-breaking ? — Shall we see 
this wrestling, cousin? 

Le Beau. You must, if you stay here : for here is the place 
appointed for the wrestling, and they are ready to perform it. 

Cel. Yonder, sure, they are coming : let us now stay and see it. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, Orlando, Charles, 
and Attendants. 

Duke P. Come on ; since the youth will not be entreated, his own 
peril on his forwardness. 
Eos. Is yonder the man ? 
Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

Cel. Alas, he is too young : yet he looks successfully. 

Duke F. How now, daughter and cousin ! are you crept hither to 
see the wrestling ? 

Eos. Ay, my liege, so please you give us leave. 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell you, there is 
such odds in the men * In pity of the challenger's youth, I would fain 
dissuade him, but he will not be entreated. Speak to him, ladies ; 
see if you can move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good monsieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. Do so ; I '11 not be by. [Duke goes apart 

Le Beau. Monsieur the challenger, the princesses f call for you. 

Orl. I attend them with all respect and duty. 

Eos. Young man, have you challenged Charles the wrestler? 

Orl. No, fair princess ; he is the general challenger : I come but 
in, as others do, to try with him the strength of my youth. 

Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for your years : 
you have seen cruel proof of this man's strength : if you saw yourself 
with your eyes, or knew yourself with your judgment, the fear of your 
adventure would counsel you to a more equal enterprise. We pray 
you, for your own sake, to embrace your own safety, and give over 
this attempt. 

Eos. Do, young sir; your reputation shall not therefore be mis- 
prised: we will make it our suit to the duke that the wrestling 
might not go forward. 

Orl. I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts; 



(*) Old text, man. (t) Old text, priticcssc. 

« Broken music—] See note (2), p. 395. 
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wherein I confess me much guilty, a to deny so fair and excellent 
ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with 
me to my trial : wherein if I be foiled, there is but one shamed that ■ 
was never gracious ; if killed, but one dead that is willing to be so : 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me ; the 
world no injury, for in it I have nothing ; only in the world I fill up 
a place, which may be better supplied when I have made it empty. 

Eos. The little strength that I have, I would it were with you. 

Cel. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Eos. Fare you well. Pray heaven I be deceived in you ! 
Cel. Your heart's desires be with you ! 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant that is so desirous to lie 
with his mother earth ? 

Orl. Eeady, sir ; but his will hath in it a more modest working. 
Duke F. You shall try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace ; you shall not entreat him to a 
second, that have so mightily persuaded him from a first. 

Orl. You mean to mock me after ; you should not have mocked 
me before ; but come your ways. 

Eos. Now Hercules be thy speed, young man ! 

Cel. I would I were invisible, to catch the strong fellow by the 
leg. [Orlaoto and Charles wrestle. 

Ros. 0 excellent young man I 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who should 
down. [Charles is thrown.(2) Shout. 

Duke F. No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I beseech your grace ; I am not yet well breathed. 
Duke F. How dost thou, Charles? 
Le Beau. He cannot speak, my lord. 

Duke F, Bear him away. [Charles is borne out. 

What is thy name, young man ? 

Orl. Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son of sir Eoland de Bois. 

Duke F. I would thou hadst been son to some man else. 
The world esteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him still mine enemy : 
Thou shouldst have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; 
I would thou hadst told me of another father. 

[Exeunt Duke Fred. Train, and Le Beau. 

Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 

Orl. I am more proud to be sir Eoland's son, 
His youngest son ;— and would not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Eos. My father lov'd sir Eoland as his soul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his son, 

a Wherein 1 confess me much guilty,—] This is somewhat perplexed. Malone's 
jrloss is :— "Punish me not with your hard thoughts, which, however, I confess. I 
deserve to incur, for denying such fair ladies any request." 
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I should have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he should thus have ventur'd. 

Cel. Gentle cousin, 

Let us go thank him and encourage him : 
My father's rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, you have well deserv'd : 
If you do keep your promises in love, 
But justly, as you have exceeded all promise, 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Eos. Gentleman, 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means. — 

[Giving him a chain from her neck. 

Shall we go, coz ? 

Cel. Ay. — Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

Orl. Can I not say, I thank you ? My better parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up, 
Is but a quintain, (3) a mere lifeless block. 

Eos. He calls us back. My pride fell with my fortunes ; 
1 11 ask him what he would. — Did you call, sir ? — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

Cel. Will you go, coz ? 

Eos. Have with you. — Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Eosalind and Celia. 

Orl. What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue ? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urg'd conference. 
0 poor Orlando, thou art overthrown ! 
Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee. 

Re-enter Le Beau. 

Le Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship counsel you 
To leave this place. Albeit you have deserv'd 
High commendation, true applause, and love ; 
Yet such is now the duke's condition, 11 
That he misconstrues all that you have done. 
The duke is humorous ; b what he is, indeed, 
More suits you to conceive than I to speak of. 

Orl. I thank you, sir ; and, pray you, tell me this, — 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wrestling ? 

Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners ; 
But yet, indeed, the lower* is his daughter: 
The other is daughter to the banish'd duke, 
And here detain'd by her usurping uncle, 
To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 

(*) Old text, taller. 
* Condition,—] Temper, frame of mind. 

b The duke is humorous;] Humorous here means contrarious, perverse, capricious. 
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But I can tell you, that of late this duke 

Hath ta'en displeasure 'gainst his gentle niece ; 

Grounded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praise her for her virtues, 

And pity her for her good father's sake ; 

And, on my life, his malice 'gainst the lady 

Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you well ; 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

Orl. I rest much bounden to you : fare you well. [Exit Le Beau. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother ; 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother : — 
But heavenly Rosalind ! [Exit. 



SCENE III.— A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

Cel. Why, cousin ; why, Rosalind ; — Cupid have mercy ! — Not a 
word ? 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast away upon curs, 
throw some of them at me ; come, lame me with reasons. 

Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up ; when the one should 
be lamed with reasons, and the other mad without any. 

Cel. But is all this for your father ? 

Ros. No, some of it is for my child's father.* 1 0, how full of briars 
is this working-day world I 

Cel. They are but burs, cousin, thrown upon thee in holiday 
foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our very petticoats will 
catch them. 

Ros. I could shake them off my coat ; these burs are in my heart. 
Cel. Hem them away. 

Ros. I would try, if I could cry hem and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. 

Ros. 0, they take the part of a better wrestler than myself! 

Cel. 0, a good wish upon you ! you will try in time, in despite of 
a fall. But, turning these jests out of service, let us talk in good 
earnest. Is it possible, on such a sudden, you should fall into so 
strong a liking with old sir Roland's youngest son ? 

Ros. The duke my father loved his father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue, that you should love his son dearly ? 

0 For my child's father.] Thus the old test, which, as involving an "indelicate 
anticipation, 1 * is enervated in nearly all the modern editions into " for my father's 
child." The meaning is simply, as Theobald long ago explained it, u for him whom I 
li'ipr tn marry, " and the idea and its expression arc perfectly conformable tn the 
freedom of thought and speech in Shakespeare's ap;e. It is remarkable that Rowe, who 
first suggested, and all the editors who have since adopted, the prudish substitution of 
"my father's child," should have overlooked its obvious incompatibility with Rosalind's 
subsequent observation : — 

" I would try, if I could cry Item and have him." 
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By this kind of chase, I should hate him, for my father hated his 
father dearly ; a yet I hate not Orlando. 

Eos. No, 'faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

Cel. "Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well ? 

Eos. Let me love him for that ; and do you love him, because 
I do. Look, here eomes the duke. 

Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lords. 

Duke F. Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste, 
And get you from our court. 

Eos. Me, uncle ? 

Duke F. You, cousin. 

Within these ten days if that thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 
Thou diest for it. 

Eos. I do beseech your grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me : 
If with myself I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires ; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantic, 
(As I do trust I am not,) then, dear uncle, 
Never so much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duke F. Thus do all traitors ; 

If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself : 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. 

Eos. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood* depends. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there 's enough. 

Eos. So was I when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banished him : 
Treason is not inherited, my lord : 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What 's that to me ? my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F. Ay, Celia ; we stay'd her for your sake, 
Else had she with her father rang'd along. 

Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay ; 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse ; 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her ; if she be a traitor, 

(*) First folio, likelihoods. 

* For my father hated his father dearly ; ] See note on the word dear, in " Hamlet," 
Act I. Sc. 2 : — „ . , 

" "Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven. 
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"Why so am I : we still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learn'd, play'd, eat together ; 
And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. (4) 

Duke F. She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name, 
And thou wilt show more bright and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone : then open not thy lips ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
"Which I have pass'd upon her ; — she is banish'd. 

Cel. Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege ; 
I cannot live out of her company. 

Duke F. You are a fool. — You, niece, provide yourself; 
If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exeunt Duke Frederick and Lords. 

Cel. 0 my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am. 

Ros. I have more cause. 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know'st thou not, the duke 
Hath banish'd me his daughter ? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

Cel. No, hath not? a Rosalind lacks, then, the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be sunder'd ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No ; let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you, b 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou canst, I '11 go along with thee. (5) 

Ros. Why, whither shall we go ? 

Cel. To seek my uncle in the forest of Arden. 

Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! 
Beauty provoke th thieves sooner than gold. 

Cel. I '11 put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face ; 
The like do you ; so shall we pass along, 
And never stir assailants. 

Ros. Were it not better, 

a Ko, hath not?] Mr. Singer looks upon this as an idiomatic phrase similar to the 
" No had, my lord?" in Act IV. Sc. 2, of »» King John." See note (*), p. 440, Vol. I ., 
hut we believe he is mistaken,. 

b And do not seek to fair i/nt/r change upon you, — ] That is, says Malone, your 
reverse of fortune. The second folio, 1632, reads charge, which is perhaps right. 
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Because that I am more than common tall, a 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-ax upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will,) 
We '11 have a swashing and a martial outside ; 
As many other mannish cowards have. 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

Cel. What shall I call thee when thou art a man ? 

Ros. I '11 have no worse a name than Jove's own page, 
And therefore look you call me, Ganymede. 
But what will you be * call'd ? 

Cel. Something that hath a reference to my state ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Bos. But, cousin, what if we assay'd to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

Cel. He 11 go along o'er the wide world with mc ; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let 's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Devise the fittest time, and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go we in f content 

To liberty, and not to banishment. [Exeunt 



ACT II 

SCENE I. — The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Duke senior, Amiens, and oilier Lords, like Foresters. 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we not b the penalty of Adam, 

(*) First folio, by. (f) First folio, in we. 

a Because that I am more than common tall, — ] So Lodge's Rosalynde — " Tush 
(quoth Rosalynde) art thou a woman, and hast not a sodeine shift to prevent a misfor- 
tune ? I (thou seest) am of a tall stature, and would very well become the person and 
apparel of a page." — Reprint in Shakespeare* a Library, p." 32. 

b Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons' difference :] 

The usual reading, suggested by Theobald, is " Here feel we but** &c. Neither is 
satisfactory, nor do we tliink not the only corruption in the speech,— the word as is 
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The seasons' difference : as the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, — 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 

This is no flattery : — these are counsellers, 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Ami. I would not change it. a Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

1 Lord. Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish'd you. 
To-day my lord of Amiens and myself, 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

equally open to suspicion. The passage, it is presumable, may have run thus in the 
original manuscript : — 

u Here feel we yet the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference : At the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, — 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold— I smile, and say, 
This is no flattery." 

The Duke is contrasting the dangers and sophistications of a court life with the safety 
and primitive simplicity of their sylvan state ; and glories in the privilege of under- 
going Adam's penalty— the seasons' difference. 

■ I would not change it.] Upton is perhaps right in suggesting that these words 
belong to the Duke, rather than to Amiens, who, as a courtier, would naturally agree 
with his master, and begin, <( Happy is your grace,'* &c 
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Duke S. But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

1 Lord. 0, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping in a the needless stream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou male's t a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much : * then, being there alone, 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; f 

'T is right, quoth he, thus misery dofhpcwt 

The flux of company: anon, a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 

And never stays to greet him ; Ay, quoth Jaques, 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; 

'T is just Ute fashion ; wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the J countiy, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life ; swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what 's worse, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their assign'd and native dwelling place. 

Duke S. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 

2 Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S. Show me the place ; 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits, 
For then he 's full of matter. 

2 Lord. I '11 bring you to him straight. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A Room m the Palace, 

Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Can it be possible that no man saw them ? 
It cannot be : some villains of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

1 Lord. I cannot hear of any that did see her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 

Saw her a-bed ; and, in the morning early. 
They found the bed untreasur'd of their mistress. 

2 Lord. My lord, the roynish b clown at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess' gentlewoman, 

Confesses, that she secretly o'erheard 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 

(*) First folio, must (t) Old text, friend. 

(X) First folio omits, the. 

* In the needless stream ;] The old copy has into. As Malone remarks, that word was 
probably caught by the compositor's eye from the line above. 

t> The roynish chum—'] From the French rogneux, scurvy, mangy. It may, however, 
be no more than a misprint of roguish. 
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The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is surely in their company. 

Duke F. Send to his brother ; fetch that gallant hither : 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me, 
I '11 make him find him : do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quail 

To bring again these foolish runaways. {Exeunt 

SCENE Before Oliver's House. 

Eater Orlando and Adam, meeting. 
Orl. Who's there? 

Adam. What ! my young master ? — 0, my gentle master ! 
O, my sweet master ! 0 you memory a 
Of old sir Roland ! why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony* priser of the humorous duke ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 
Know you not, master, to some f kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
0, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orl. Why, what's the matter ? b 

Adam. 0 unhappy youth, 

Come not within these doors ! within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — (no, no brother ; yet the son — 
Yet not the son ; — I will not call him son — 
Of him I was about to call his father,) — 
Hath heard your praises ; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you use to lie, 
And you within it : if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off ; 
I overheard him and his practices. 
This is no place ; this house is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

(*) Old text, bonnic. (f) First folio, sccmc. 

■» 0 you memory—] Memory was often used for memorial. Thus in "King Lear." 
Act IV. Sr. 1 :- 

"Those words arc memories of those worser hours." 
and in " Coriolanus," Act IV. Sc. 5 : — 

M a good memory 

And witness." 

b Why, what's the matter ? ] In the folio, 1623, this line is part of Adam's speech, 
but the error was set rif;ht in the edition of 1632, which, as regards this play, corrects 
many of the typographical blunders of its predecessor. 
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Orl. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go ? 

Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here. 

Orl. What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This I must do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not so : I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 
Which I did store, to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 
Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
I '11 do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

Orl. 0 good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : it is not so with thou. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we '11 go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We '11 light upon some settled low content. 

Adam. Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. — 
From seventeen * years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 
But at fourscore, it is too late a week : 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better, 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

(*) Old text, seventy. 
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SCENE IV.— The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Rosalind in boy's clothes, Celia dressed Wee a sJiepherdcss, 
and Touchstone. 

Eos. 0 Jupiter ! how weary a are my spirits ! 

Touch. I eare not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary. 

Ros. I could find in my heart to disgrace my man's apparel, and 
to ciy like a woman; but I must comfort the weaker vessel, as 
doublet and hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat : there- 
fore, courage, good Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me ; I can go no further. b 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you : 
yet I should bear no cross, 0 if I did bear you ; for I think you have 
no money in your purse. 

Ros. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden ; the more fool I ; when I was at 
home, I was in a better place ; but travellers must be content. 

Ros. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. — Look you, who comes here ; a 
young man and an old, in solemn talk. 

Enter Conn* and Silvius. 

Cor. That is the way to make her scorn you still. 

Sil. 0 Corin, that thou knew'st how I do love her ! 

Cor. I partly guess, for I have lov'd ere now. 

Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canst not guess ; 
Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sigh'd upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As sure I think did never man love so,) 
How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? 

Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

Sil. 0, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily ! 
If thou reinember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee rim into, 
Thou hast not lov'd : 
Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, 
Wearing thy hearer hi thy mistress' praise, 
Thou hast not lov'd : 
Or if thou hast not broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 

Thou hast not lov'd. 0 Phebe, Phebe, Phebe ! [Exit Silvius. 

■ P Jupiter! how weary are my spirits!] In the original, "how merry are my 
spirits." The correction, which is favoured by the resemblance of the two words in 
their old spelling, was made by Theobald. 

b I can go no further.] So the second folio ; the first has, " I cannot go no further." 

c I should bear no cross, — ] This quibble on cross was a stereotype jest of which the 
writers, readers, and play-goers of Shakespeare's time seem never to have had enough. 
See note (<), p. 78, Yol. % 
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Eos. Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound/ 
I have hj hard adventure found mine own. 

Touch. And I mine : I remember, when I was in love, I broke my 
sword upon a stone, and bid him take that for coming* a-night to 
Jane Smile: and I remember the kissing of her batlet, b and the 
cow's dugs that her pretty chapped hands had milked : and I remem- 
ber the wooing of a peascod instead of her ; from whom 0 1 took two 
cods, and, giving her them again, said with weeping tears, Wear these 
for my sake. We, that are true lovers, run into strange capers ; but 
as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly , d 

Eos. Thou speakest wiser than thou art 'ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I shall ne'er be 'ware of mine own wit, till I break 
my shins against it. 

Eos. Jove ! Jove ! this shepherd's passion 

Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch. And mine ; but it grows something stale with me. 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any food ; 
I faint almost to death. 

Touch. Holla ; you clown ! 

Eos. Peace, fool ; he 's not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls? 

Touch. Your betters, sir. 

Cor. Else are they very wretched. 

Eos. Peace, I say: — 

Good even to you,* friend. 

Cor. And to you, gentle sir, and to you all. 

Eos. I pr'ythee, shepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed : 
Here 's a young maid with travel much oppress'd, 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her, 

And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her ; 
But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality : 

(*) First folio, your. 

a Searching of thy wound, — ] The second folio, 1632, reads, " their wound/ 7 only 
partially correcting the error of the first edition, 1623, which has, " searching of they 
would." 

h Batlet, — ] The bat used to beat linen in washing. In the first folio, batter. 

c From whom — ] "From his mistress," Mr. Knight says, and other editors have 
faUen into the same error. Touchstone surely means that he both took the cods from 
and returned them to the peascod, the representative of his mistress. In like manner 
lie tells us, just before, he broke his sword upon a stone, and bid him, his imagined rival, 
" take that." 

d But as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly.] As the com- 
mentators appear not to suspect corruption here, the passage probably contains a 
meaning we have failed to discover. 
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Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote now, 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come see, 
And in my voice most welcome shall you be. 

Ros. What is he that shall buy his flock and pasture ? 

Cor. That young swain that you saw here but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying anything. 

Ros. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 

Cel. And we will mend thy wages : I like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 

Cor. Assuredly, the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me ; if you like, upon report, 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 

And buy it with your gold right suddenly. [Exeunt. 

SCENE X '.—Another part of the Forest. 
Enter Aliens, Jaques, and others. 
SONG. 

Ami. Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn* his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here si tall he sec 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more. I can suck melancholy 
out of a song, as a weazel sucks eggs ; more, I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged ; b I know I cannot please you. 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me, I do desire you to sing ; 
come, more ; another stanza ; call you 'em stanzas ? 

Ami. What you will, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me nothing. 
Will you sing? 
Ami. More at your request than to please myself. 
Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I H thank you : but that 

» And turn his merry note—] In many modern editions we have " tunc his merrj 
note ;" but turn was the poet's phrase : — 

" "WhUes threadbare Martial! turns his merry note." 

Hall's Satires f Bk. YL Sat. 1, quoted by Mr. Shiger. 
b Ragged ; ] That is, rough ) rugged. 
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they call compliment, is like the encounter of two dog-apes ; a and 
when a man thanks me heartily, methinks I have given him a penny, 
and he renders me the beggarly thanks. Come, sing ; and you that 
will not, hold your tongues. 

Ami. Well, I'll end the song. Sirs, cover h the while ; the duke 
w ill drink under this tree : he hath been all this day to look you. 

Jaq. And I have been all this day to avoid him. He is too 
disputable for my company : I think of as many matters as he, but I 
give heaven thanks, and make no boast of them. Come, warble, 
come. 

SONG. 

Who doth ambition shun, [All together here. 

And loves to live € the sun, 
Seeking tliefood he eats, 
And pleas\l with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here sliall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. I'll give you a verse to this note, that I made yesterday in 
despite of my invention. 
Ami. And I '11 sing it. 
J AQ. Thus it goes : 

If it do come to pass, 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease, 
A stubborn will to -please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; c 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 
An if he will come to me. 

Aili. What's that ducdame? 

Jaq. 'T is a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. I '11 go 
sleep if I can ; if I cannot, I '11 rail against all the first-bora of Egypt. 
Ami. And I '11 go seek the duke ; his banquet is prepared. 

[Exeunt severally. 

a Dog-apes;] " Some be fulled eenophc ; and be lyke to an houndc in the face, and in 
the body lyke to an ape." — Bartholo>leus, De propr. rerum, xviii. 96, quoted by 
Douce. 

b Sirs, cover the while;'] That is, prepare the table; equivalent to our "lay the 
cloth ; " — " bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner." 
— Merchant of Venice, Act III. Sc. 5. 

c Ducdame;] After all that has been written in elucidation of (i ducdame > 1S we arc 
disposed to believe the " invocation," like the Clown's — 

" Fond done, done fond ; " 

in " All 's Well That Ends Well," is mere unmeaning babble coined for the occasion. 
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SCENE VI.— Another part of the Forest * 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam. Dear master, I can go no further : 0, I die for food ! Here 
lie I down, and measure out my grave. Farewell, kind master. 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam! no greater- heart in thee? Lire a 
little ; comfort a little ; cheer thyself a little : if this uncouth forest * 
yield any thing savage, I will either be food for it, or bring it for food 
to thee. Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers. For my 
sake, be comfortable; hold death awhile at the arm's end. I will 
here be with thee presently, and if I bring thee not something to 
eat, I '11 give thee leave to die ; but if thou diest before I come, thou 
art a mocker of my labour. Well said ! a thou lookest cheerly ; and 
I '11 be with thee quickly. Yet thou liest in the bleak air : come, I 
will bear thee to some shelter ; and thou shalt not die for lack of a 
dinner, if there live any thing in this desert. Cheerly, good Adam ! 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE VIL— Another part of the Forest 

A itibh set out Enter Duke senior, Amiens, and others? 

Duke S. I think he be transforni'd into a beast ; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1 Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence ; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke S. If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. — 
Go, seek him ; tell him, I would speak with him. 

1 Lord. He saves 1 my labour by his own approach. 

Enter Jaques. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company ? 
What ! you look merrily. 

Jaq. A fool, a fool ! I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool ; — a miserable world ! — 
As I do live by food, I met a fool, 
Who laid him down and bask'd him in the sun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I : No, sir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune: 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, It is ten o'clock: 
Thus we may see, quoth he, how the world wags: 
'Tis hut an hour ago, si arc if was nine, 

» Well said ! ] Meaning, well done. 

* Enter Duke, &c] In the folio, 1623, " Enter Duke Sen. and Lord, like Out-lawesr 
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Ami after one hour more, 5 'twill be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial. — 0 noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley 's the only wear. 
Duke S. What fool is this ? 

Jaq. 0 worthy fool ! — One that hath been a courtier, 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it ; and in his brain, — 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, — he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. — 0, that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq. It is my only suit ; a 

Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they so ? 
The why is plain as way to parish church : 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit, 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 
Not to seem b senseless of the bob : if not, 
The wise man's folly is anatomized 
Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke S. Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou wouldst do. 

Jaq. What, for a counter, would I do, but good ? 

Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chicling sin : * 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself ; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils, 

(*) First foHo,/». 

* My only suit ;] The old, old play on the double meaning of the word. 
t> Not to seem — ] The original text reads only :— 

" Seem senseless of the bob." 

The words not to, were supplied by Theobald. If any addition is really called for, thai 
proposed by Mr. Collier's annotator— u But to seem/' &c— is well entitled to con- 
sideration. 
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That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the weary very" means do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I say, The city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in, and say that I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function, 
That says his bravely b is not on my cost, 
(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech? 
There then; how then? what then? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd. him : if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himself : if he be free, 
Why then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, 
Unclaim'd of any man. — But who comes here ? 

Enter Orlando, with Ins sword drawn, 
Orl. Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaq. Why, I have eat none yet, 

Orl. Nor shalt not, till necessity' be serv'd. 

Jaq. Of what kind should this cock come of? 

Duke S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy distress, 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou seem'st so empty ? 

Orl. You touch'd my vein at first ; the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility: yet am I inland 0 bred, 
And know some nurture.* 1 But forbear, I say ; 

* Till that the weary very means do ebb ?] This, the reading of the old text, is not 
very clear ; neither are the emendations of it which have been adopted or proposed. 
Pope changed it to, — 

" Till that the very very means do ebb." 

Mr. Singer gives, "Till that the ivearer's very means do ebb;" and^Mr. Collier's 
amiotator suggests, "Till that the very means of wear do ebb.'* 

The disputed words should, perhaps, be printed with a hyphen, " weary-very," or 
41 very-weary." Sec a collection of old musical airs, entitled " Ayercs, or Phantastique 
»S pi rites for three voices, made and newly published by Thomas Weilkes," &c. 1608 : — 

" I will be blithe and briske, 
Leap and skip, hop and trip, 
Turne about, in the rout, 
Until very weary ioyntes can scarce friskc." 

b Bravery — ] Finery. 

^ inland — ] Opposed to upland. Orlando means that he is urbanely bred ; brought 
up in civilized society ; u — or, finally, in any uplandish village or corner of a Realme 
where is no resort but of poore rushcaU or uncivill people." — Puttenham's Arte of 
Poesic, 1589. 

d And know some nurture,] And possess some courtesy, breeding, manners : — " It is 
a point of nurture, or good manners, to salute them that you meete. Urbanitas est 
BOiutare obvios."— Baret's Alvearic, 1580. 
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He dies that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 

Jaq. An you will not be answered with reason,® 
I must die. 

Duke S. What would you have ? Your gentleuess shall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Orl. I almost die for food, and let me have it. 

Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 

Orl. Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you ; 
I thought, that all things had been savage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stem commandment. But whate'er you are, 
That in this desert inaccessible, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
Tf ever you have look'd on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church, 
If ever sat at any good man's feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wip'd a tear, 
And know what 't is to pity and be pitied, — 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke S. True is it that we have seen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church, 
And sat at good men's feasts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender'd : 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be minister'd. 

Orl. Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp'd in pure love ; till he be first suffic'd, — 
Oppress'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S. Go find him out, 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

Orl. I thank ye ; and be bless'd for your good comfort ! [Exit 

Duke S. Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jaq. All the world 's a stage, (l) 

And all the men and women merely players : 

» With reason — 1 We should, possibly, read reasons. Here, as in other places, 
Shakespeare evidently indulged in the perennial pun on reasons and raisins. A quibble, 
by the way, which Skelton long before found irresistible :— 

" Grete ret/sons with resons be now reprobitante, 
For reasons are no resons, but resons current." 

Speke Parrot. Dyce's Ed. vol. ii. p. 22. 
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They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 

Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning-face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the parcl, 

Jealous in honour, sudden, a and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

Re-enter Orlando, ivith Adam. (2) 

Duke S. Welcome, Set down your venerable burden, 
And let him feed. 

Orl. I thank you most for him. 

Adam. So had you need, 
I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S. Welcome ; fall to : I will not trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes. — 
Give us some music ; and, good cousin, sing. 

SONG. 
1. 

Ami. Blow, blow, thou winter taunt, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, h 

Although thy breath be rude, 

a Sudden,—] Violent. 

b Thy tooth is not so keen 

Because thou art not seeii, — ] 

The second line lias provoked some discussion. Johnson supposed the original was lost, 
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Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holhj ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most faring mere folly : 
Then,* heigh-ho, the holly t 
This life is most jolly. 

II. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter slnj, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho ! &c. 

Duke S. If that you were the good sir Roland's son, — 
As you have whisper'd faithfully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limn'd and living in your face, — 
Be truly welcome hither : I am the duke, 
That lov'd your father. The residue of your fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy master f is : 
Support him by the ami. — Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes understand. [Exeunt 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. — A Boom in the Palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Oliver, Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Not see him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot be : 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 

(*) Old text, The. (f) First fulio, masters. 

and this line substituted merely to fill up the measure and the rhyme. AVarburton 
proposed — ■ 

' 4 Because thou art not sheen;" 

and Farmer, — 

M Because the heart 's not seen 

neither of which conjectures can be thought happy. If change is imperative, one less 
violent will afford a meaning quite in harmony with the sentiment of the song ; we 
might read, — 

" Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art foreseen. 11 

But the original text is, perhaps, susceptible of a different interpretation to that it has 
received. The poet certainly could not intend that the wintry blast was less cutting 
because invisible; he might mean, however, that the keenness of the wind's tooth was 
inherent, and not a quality developed (like the malice of a false friend) , by the oppor- 
tunity of inflicting a hurt unseen. 
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Of my revenge, thou present : but look to it ; 

Find out thy brother, wheresoe'er he is : 

Seek him with candle bring him dead or living, 

Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 

To seek a living in our territory. 

Thy lands, and all things that thou dost call thine, 

Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands ; 

Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 

Of what we think against thee. 

Oli. 0, that your highness knew my heart in this ! 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 

Duke F. More villain thou. — Well, push him out of doors ; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and lands : 

Do this expediently, 11 and turn him going. [Exeunt 



SCENE IL— The Forest 

Enter Orlando, with a paper. 

Okl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 

And, thou, thrice-crowned (2) queen of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above, 

Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth sway, 
0 Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I '11 character, 
That every eye, which in this forest looks, 

Shall see thy virtue witness'd every where. 
Run, rim, Orlando ; carve on every tree, 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive b she. [Exit* 

Eater Corin and Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life, master Touchstone ? 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good life ; but 
in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it is naught. In respect that it 
is solitary, I like it very well ; but in respect that it is private, it is a 
very vile life. Now in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; 
but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is a spare 
life, look you, it fits my humour well ; but as there is no more plenty 
in it, it goes much against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in 
Hire, shepherd? 

Cor. No more but that I know, the more one sickens, the worse 

■ Expediently,—] Expeditiously. So in <£ King John," Act II. Sc. 1, "His marches 
are expedient to this town ;" and in the Second Part of " Henry VI." Act III. Sc. 1 ;— 

" A breach that craves a quick expedient stop." 
b Unexpressive— ] Inexpressible. So Milton, in his "Lyeidas," v. 176: — 

u And hears the unexpressive nuptial song." 
And again, in the "Hymn on the Nativity" :— 

" Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
AVitn unexpressive notes to heaven's ncw-bom heir." 
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at ease he is ; and that he that wants money, means, and content, is 
without three good friends. — That the property of rain is to wet, and 
fire to burn ; that good pasture makes fat sheep ; and that a great 
cause of the night, is lack of the sun ; that he that hath learned no 
wit by nature nor art, may complain of good breeding,* 1 or comes of a 
very dull kindred. 

Touch. Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast ever in court, 
shepherd ? 

Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damned. 
Cor. Nay, I hope, 

Touch. Truly, thou art damned, like an ill-roasted egg, all on one 
side. 

Cor. For not being at court ? your reason ? 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never sawest good 
manners ; if thou never sawest good manners, then thy manners must 
be wicked ; and wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. Thou art 
in a parlous state, shepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchstone : those, that are good manners at the 
court, are as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of the 
country is most mockable at the court. You told me, you salute not 
at the court, but you kiss your hands; that courtesy would be 
uncleanly, if courtiers were shepherds. 

Touch. Instance, briefly : come, instance. 

Cor. Why, we are still handling our ewes, and then* fells, you 
know, are greasy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtier's hands sweat ? and is not the 
grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat of a man ? Shallow, 
shallow : a better instance, I say * come. 

Cor. Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the sooner. Shallow, again: a 
more sounder instance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarred over with the surgery of our sheep ; 
and would you have us kiss tar ? The courtier's hands are perfumed 
with civet. 

Touch. Most shallow man! Thou worms-meat, in respect of a 
good piece of flesh, indeed ! — Learn of the wise, and perpend : civet 
is of a baser birth than tar ; the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend 
the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me ; 1 11 rest. 

Touch. Wilt thou rest damned? God help thee, shallow man! 
God make incision in thee, thou art raw. b 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get that I wear ; 
owe no man hate, envy no man's happiness ; glad of other men's 
good, content with my harm : and the greatest of my pride is, to see 
my ewes graze, and my lambs suck. 

» May complain of good breeding,—-] That is, of a deficiency of good breeding. An 
elUptical mode of speech, which, as Whiter remarked, is not peculiar to Shakespeare, or 
indeed to the English language. 

i» God make incision in thee, thou art raw.] Steevens suggests, very plausibly, that 
the allusion is to the common expression of cutting for the simples. 
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Touch. That is another simple sin in you ; to bring the ewes and 
the rams together, and to offer to get your living by the copulation 
of cattle ; to be bawd to a bell-wether ; and to betray a she-lamb 
of a twelvemonth, to a crooked-pated, old cuckoldly ram, out of 
all reasonable match. If thou beest not damned for this, the devil 
himself will have no shepherds ; I cannot see else how thou shouldst 
'scape. 

Cor. Here comes young master Ganymede, my new mistress's 
brother. 

Eater Eosalikd, reading a -paper. 

Ros. From the east to western Ind, 

No jewel is like Rosalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures fairest Mto'd 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the fair h of Rosalind. 

Touch. I'll rhyme you so, eight years together, dinners, and 
suppers, and sleeping hours excepted ; it is the right butter-women's 
rank b to market. 

Ros. Out, fool ! 

Touch. For a taste : 

If a hart do lacJc a hind, 

Let him seek out Rosalind. 

Ifflie cat will after kind, 

So, be sure, will Rosalind. 

Winter * garments must be Nn% 

So must slender Rosalind. 

They that reap must sheaf and bind, 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut hath sourest rind. 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

He that siveetest Rose will find, 

Must find love's prick and Rosalind. 

This is the very false gallop of verses ; why do you infect yourself 
with them ? 

(*) Old text, Win t red. 
a Fair—] Beauty. See note (»), p. 93, Vol. I. 

b Right butter-women's rank to market.] Rank, here, Whiter says, "means the joq- 
trot rate with which butter-women uniformly travel one after another in their road to 
market." But this is not satisfactory. From a passage in Drayton's poem, "The 
Shepherd's Sirrim," it uii^ht be inferred that u rmk" was a familiar term for chorus, 
or rhyme ;— 7 
" On thy bank, 
In a rank, 

Let thy swans sing her." 

An& biitter-womcn's rank may have been only another term for verse which rhymed in 
couplets, called of old, "riding ryme." 
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Ros. Peace, you dull fool ! I found them on a tree. 
Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. I '11 graff it with you, and then I shall graff it with a medlar : 
then it will be the earliest fruit in the country : for you '11 be rotten 
ere you be half ripe, and that 's the right virtue of the medlar. 

Touch. You have said ; but whether wisely or no, let the forest 
judge. 

Ros. Peace! 
Here comes my sister, reading ; stand aside. 

Enter Celia, reading a paper. 

Cel. Why should this a* desert be? 

For it is unpeopled? No; 
Ton i fues I'll hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show. 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Bans his erring pilgrimage ; 
That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in h is sum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 

'Twixt the souls of friend and friend: 
But upon tlie fairest boughs, 

Or at every sentence" end, 
117// / Rosalinda- write; 

Teaching all that read, to know 
The quin tessence of every sprite 

Heaven would in little a show. 
Therefore heaven nature charged 

That one bodg should be f ltd 
With all graces ivide enlarged: 

Nature presently distilVd 
Helen's cheek, but not her\ heart; 

Cleopatra's majesty, 
Atalanta's better part, 

Sad Lucrefia's modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod teas clevis d, 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 

To have the touches dearest prizhl. 
Heaven would that she these yifts should have, 

And I to live and die Jier slave. 

Ros. 0 most gentle Jupiter ! — what tedious homily of love have 
you wearied your parishioners withal, and never cried, Have patience, 
good people! 

(*) Old text omits, a. (t) Old text, his. 

» In little shmv.] In miniature show. So in « Hamlet," Act II. Sc. 2:— "Those 
that would make mowes at him while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an 
hundred ducats a-pieee,/^* h is picture in little." 
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Cel. How now ! back, friends ; — shepherd, go off a little : go with 
him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; 
though not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. 

[Exeunt Coria t and Touchstone. 
Cel. Didst thou hear these verses ? 

Eos. 0, yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for some of them 
had in them more feet than the verses would bear. 

Cel. That 's no matter ; the feet might bear the verses. 

Eos. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear themselves 
without the verse, and therefore stood lamely in the verse. 

Cel. But didst thou hear without wondering how thy name should 
he hanged and carved upon these trees ? 

Eos. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder before you 
came ; for look here what I found on a palm-tree : I was never so be- 
rhymed since Pythagoras' time, that I was an Irish rat, (3) which I 
can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you who hath done this ? 

Eos. Is it a man ? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck: change 
you colour ? 

Eos. I pr'ythee, who ? 

Cel. 0 lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to meet; but 
mountains may be removed with earthquakes, and so encounter. 
Eos. Nay, but who is it ? 
Cel. Is it possible ? 

Eos. Nay, I pray thee now, with most petitionary vehemence, tell 
me who it is. 

Cel. 0 wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful ! and 
yet again wonderful, and after that, out of all whooping ! 

Eos. Good my complexion! 11 dost thou think, though I am ca- 
parisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in my disposition ? 
One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery. 15 I pr'ythee, tell 
me who is it, quickly, and speak apace: I would thou couldst 
stammer, that thou mightst pour this concealed man out of thy 
mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle, — either too 
much at once, or not at all. I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy 
mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Eos. Is he of God's making ? What manner of man ? Is his head 
worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ? 
Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

• Good my complexion !] Celia is triumphing in Rosalind's heightened colour, and 
the hitter's petulant exclamation may be equivalent to " plague on my complexion." Or 
** Good" may be a misprint for " Hood" Thus Juliet:— 

"Hood my unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks." 

Momeo mid Juliet, Act III. Sc. 2. 

b One inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery.] This is painfully obscure, and 
the efforts of the commentators have by no means lessened its ambiguity. Does 
ltosalind mean that though " caparisoned like a man," she has so much of a woman's 
curiosity in her disposition, that "one inch of delay more" would cause her to betray 
her sex? 
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Ros. Why, God will send more, if the man will be thankful ; let 
me stay the growth of his beard, if thou delay md not the knowledge 
of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripped up the wrestler's heels and 
your heart, both in an instant. 

Eos. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; speak sad brow and true 
maid. 

Cel. I' faith, coz, 't is he. 
Eos. Orlando? 
Cel. Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day ! what shall I do with my doublet and hose ? — 
What did he, when thou sawest him ? What said he ? How looked 
he ? Wherein went he ? What makes he here ? Did he ask for me ? 
Where remains he? How parted he with thee? and when shalt thou 
see him again ? Answer me in one word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Gargantua's (4) mouth first : 't is a word 
too great for any mouth of this age's size. To say ay and no, to 
these particulars, is more than to answer in a catechism. 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in this forest, and in man's 
apparel ? Looks he as freshly as he did the day he wrestled ? 

Cel. It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the propositions 
of a lover : — but take a taste of my finding him, and relish it with 
good observance. I found him under a tree, like a dropped acom. 

Ros. It may well be called Jove's tree, when it drops forth such a 
fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 
Ros. Proceed. 

Cel. There lay he, stretched along, like a wounded knight. 
Ros. Though it be pity to see such a sight, it well becomes b the 
ground. 

Cel. Cry, holla ! c to thy* tongue, I pr'ythee ; it curvets unseason- 
ably. He was furnished like a hunter. 

Ros. O ominous ! he comes to kill my heart. 

Cel. I would sing my song without a burden : thou bringest me 
out of tune. 

Ros. Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I must 
speak. Sweet, say on. 

(*) Old text, the. 

a Wlicn it drops forth such fruit.] The folio, 1623, reads, "when it drops forth 
fruit; " such was inserted by the editor of the second folio. 

b Jt well becomes the ground.] It well adorns, or graces, or sets off the ground. To 
become, in the present day, signifies usually to Of it, to be suitable ; formerly it meant 
more than this. Thus, in " The Comedy of Errors," Act III. Sc. 2, Luciana bids 
Antipholus, — 

" become disloyalty ; 

Apparel Vice like Virtue's harbinger;" 

And in " King John," Act V. Sc. 1, Falconbridge exhorts the King to, — 

11 glister like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the held." 

« Holla!] This was a term of the manege, by which a rider stopped his horse. Thus, 
in Shakespeare's " Venus and Adonis," Stanza 48:— 

*' What recketh he his rider's angry stir, 
His flattering ' Holla,' or his 1 Stand, I sayr'" 
VOL. II. P K 
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" Cel. You bring me out. — Soft ! comes he not here ? 
Eos. 'T is he ; slink by, and note him. 

[Celia and Rosalind retire. 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Jaq. I thank you for your company ; but, good faith, I had as lief 
have been myself alone. 

Orl. And sO had I ; but yet, for fashion sake, I thank you too for 
your society. 

Jaq. God be wi' you ; let 's meet as little as we can. 
Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers. 
Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love-songs in 
their barks. 

Orl. I pray you, mar no more* of my verses with reading them 
ill-favouredly. 
Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name ? 
Orl. Yes, just. 
Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleasing you when she was 
christened. 

Jaq. What stature is she of ? 
Orl. Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. Have you not been acquainted 
with goldsmiths' wives, and conned them out of rings ? 

Orl. Not so ; but I answer you right painted cloth, a from whence 
you have studied your questions. 

Jaq. You have a nimble wit; I think it was made of Atalanta's 
heels. Will you sit down with me ? and we two will rail against our 
mistress the world, and all our misery. 

Orl. I will chide no breather in* the world but myself ; against 
whom I know most faults. 

Jaq. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

Orl. 'T is a fault I will not change for your best virtue. I am 
weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I found you. 
Orl. He is drowned in the brook ; look but in and you shall see 
him. 

Jaq. There I shall see mine own figure. 

Orl. Which I take to be cither a fool or a cypher. 

Jaq. I '11 tarry no longer with you ; farewell, good signior Love. 

[Exit Jaques. 

Orl. I am glad of your departure ; adieu, good monsieur Melan- 
choly. [Celia and Rosalind come for -ward. 

Ros. I will speak to him like a saucy lackey, and under that habit 
play the knave with him. — Do you hear, forester ? 

Orl. Very well ; what would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what is 't o'clock ? 

(*) First folio, moe. 

* I answer you right painted cloth,—] Alluding to the mottoes aud " wise saws," 
inscribed on old mural hangings. See note (1), p. 79. 
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Orl. You should ask me, what time o' clay ; there *s no clock in the 
forest. 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else sighing every 
minute, and groaning every hour, would detect the lazy foot of time 
as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the swift foot of time ? had not that been as 
pr< >per ? 

Ros. By no means, sir. Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons: I'll tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Orl. I pr'ythee who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros. Many, he trots hard with a young maid, between the contract 
of her marriage, and the day it is solemnized ; if the interim be but a 
se'nnight, Time's pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven 
year. 

Orl. Who ambles Time withal ? 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that hath not 
the gout : for the one sleeps easily, because he cannot study ; and the 
other lives merrily, because he feels no pain: the one lacking the 
burden of lean and wasteful learning ; the other knowing no burden 
of heavy tedious penury : these Time ambles withal. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows : for though he go as softly as foot 
can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 
Orl. Who stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep between term 
and terru, and then they perceive not how Time moves. 
Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ros. With this shepherdess, my sister, here in the skirts of the 
forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 
Orl. Are you native of this place ? 

Ros. As the coney, that you see dwell where she is kindled. 

Orl. Your accent is something finer than you could purchase in 
so removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many : but, indeed, an old religious 
uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in his youth an inland a 
man ; one that knew courtship too well, for there he fell in love. I 
have heard him read many lectures against it ; and I thank God I am 
not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy offences as he hath 
generally taxed their whole sex withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils, that he laid to 
the charge of women ? 

Ros. There were none principal ; they were all like one another as 
half-pence are : every one fault seeming monstrous, till his fellow fault 
came to match it. 

Orl. I pr'ythee, recount some of them. 

Ros. No ; I will not cast away my physic, but on those that are 
sick. There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses our young plants 
with carving Rosalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 



R An inland man;] See note ( c ), p. 424. 
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and elegies on brambles; all, forsooth, deifying* the name of Rosa- 
lind : if I could meet that fancy-monger, I would give him some good 
counsel, for he seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Orl. I am he that is so love-shaked ; I pray you, tell me your 
remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you : he taught me 
how to know a man in love ; in which cage of rushes I am sure you 
arcf not a prisoner. 

Orl. What were his marks ? 

Ros. A lean cheek, — which you have not ; a blue eye and sunken, — 
which you have not; an unquestionable a spirit, — which you have 
not ; a beard neglected, — which you have not ; but I pardon you for 
that ; for simply your having in beard is a younger brother's revenue. 
— Then your hose should be ungartered, b your bonnet unbanded, 
your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and everything about you 
demonstrating a careless desolation ; — but you are no such man ; — 
you are rather point-device in your accoutrements; as loving your- 
self than seeming the lover of any other. 

Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I love. 

Ros. Me believe it? you may as soon make her that you love 
believe it ; which, I warrant, she is apter to do, than to confess she 
docs ; that is one of the points in the which women still give the lie 
to their consciences. But, in good sooth, are you he that hangs the 
verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so admired? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Rosalind, I am 
that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ros. But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak ? 

Orl. Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 

Ros. Love is merely c a madness ; and, I tell you, deserves as well 
a dark house and a whip as madmen do : and the reason why they are 
not so punished and cured is, that the lunacy is so ordinary that the 
whippers are in love too : yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to imagine me his 
love, his mistress ; and I set him every day to woo me : at which time 

(*) First folio, defying, (f) First folio, art. 

■ An unquestionable spirit,—] One averse to question or discourse. 

b Your hose should be ungartereel, — ] Sec note ( tt ), p. 15, Vol. I. 

* Merely—] It may not be impertinent to s;iy, once tor all, that merely, from the Latin 
mcrus and mere, in old language meant absolutely, altogether, purely. Thus in the 
present play 

u And all the men and women merely players." 

Again,— 

4t Merely, thou art death's fool." 

Measure for Measure, Act III. Sc. 1. 

Again,— 

" We are merely cheated of our lives." 

The Tempest, Act I. Sc. I. 

Again,— 

41 Things rank and gross in nature possess it merely." 

Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 2. 
And in Lodge's Rosalyndc, on which this comedy is based. — 

11 And forth they pulled such victuals as they had. and fed as merely as if they had 
been in Paris." J 
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would I, being but a moonish 11 youth, grieve, be effeminate, change- 
able, longing, and liking ; proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, 
full of tears, full of smiles ; for every passion something, and for no 
passion truly anything, as boys and women are for the most part cattle 
of this colour: would now like him, now loathe him; then entertain 
him, then forswear him ; now weep for him, then spit at him ; that I 
drave my suitor from his mad humour of love, to a loving* humour 
of madness ; which was, to forswear the full stream of the world, and 
to live in a nook merely monastic : and thus I cured him ; and this 
way will I take upon me to wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep's 
heart-, that there shall not be one spot of love in 't. 
Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

Eos. I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind, and 
come every day to my cote, and woo me. 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will ; tell mc where it is. 

Eos. Go with me to it, and I '11 show it you ; and, by the way, you 
shall tell me where in the forest you live. Will you go ? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Eos. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. — Come, sister, will you go ? 

[Exmntf 



SCENE ILL— Another part of the Forest 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey ; Jaques behind, observing them. 

Touch. Come apace, good Audrey; I will fetch up your goats, 
Audrey: And how, Audrey? am I the man yet? doth my simple 
feature content you ? 

Aud. Your features ! Lord wan-ant us ! what features ? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most capricious b 
poet, honest Ovicl, was among the Goths. 

Jaq. 0 knowledge ill-inhabited! worse than Jove in a thatched 
house ! c [Aside, 

Touch. When a man's verses cannot be understood, nor a man's 
good wit seconded with the forward child, understanding, it strikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. — Truly, I 
would the gods had made thee poetical. 

Aud. I do not know what poetical is : is it honest in deed and 
word ? is it a true thing ? 

Touch. No, truly ; for the truest poetry is the most feigning ; and 
lovers are given to poetry ; and what they swear in poetry, may be 
said, as lovers, they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish then, that the gods had made me poetical ? 

(*) Old text, living. 
a Moonish — ] Variable, inconstant, like the moon, 

b Capricious — ] " Caper , eapri, caperitious, capricious, fantastical, capering, goatish; 
and by a similar sort of process are we to smooth Goths into goats." — Caldecott. 

* Jove in a thatched house !] " Slipulis et carina tccfa palustri" We have the same 
aUusion in " Much Ado about Nothing," Act II. Sc. 1 :— 



" My visor is Philemon's roof; within the house is Jove" 
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Touch. I do, truly, for thou swearest to me, thou art honest ; now, 
if thou wert a poet, I might have some hope thou didst feign. 
Aud. Would you not have me honest ? 

Touch. No, truly, unless thou wert hard-favoured; for honesty 
coupled to beauty, is to have honey a sauce to sugar. 

Jaq. A material fool ! a [Aside. 

Aud. Well, I am not fair ; and therefore I pray the gods make me 
honest ! 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a foul slut, were to 
put good meat into an unclean dish. 

Aud. I am not a slut, though I thank the gods I am foul. b 
Touch. Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness ! sluttishness may 
come hereafter. But be it as it may be, I will marry thee, and to that 
end, I have been with sir Oliver Martext, the vicar of the next 
village ; who hath promised to meet me in this place of the forest, 
and to couple us. 

Jaq. I would fain see this meeting. [Aside. 
Aud. Well, the gods give us joy! 

Touch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, stagger 
in this attempt; for here we have no temple but the wood, no 
assembly but horn-beasts. But what though ? c Courage ! As homs 
are odious, they are necessary. It is said, — Many a man knows no 
end of his goods : right, — many a man has good horns, and knows no 
end of them. Well, that is the dowry of his wife ; 't is none of his 

own getting. Horns ? even so : poor men alone ? d No, no ; the 

noblest deer hath them as huge as the rascal. e Is the single man 
therefore blessed ? No : as a walled town is more worthier than a 
village, so is the forehead of a married man more honourable than the 
bare brow of a bachelor : and by how much defence is better than no 
skill, by so much is a horn more precious than to want. Here comes 
sir Oliver. 

Enter Sir Oliver Martext. 

Sir Oliver Martext, you are well met: will you dispatch us here 
under this tree, or shall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly, she must be given, or the marriage is not lawful. 

Jaq. [Coming ' forward."] Proceed, proceed ; I '11 give her. 

Touch. Good even, good master What-ye-calVt: how do you, sir? 
You are very well met : God 'ild you for your last company : I am 
very glad to see you : — even a toy in hand here, sir.— Nay, pray 
be covered. 

a material fool f] According to Johnson, a fool with matter in him, one stocked 
with notions. In Act II. Sc. 1, the Duke, it wUl be remembered, remarks that Jaqucs, 
in his "sullen fits," is "full of matter." 

b I am foul] That is, plain, homely. 

c What though?] That is, what then ? 
, d Horns, &c.1 In the folio, 1623, this hopeless passage stands, " Homes, even so popre 
men alone/' We adopt the ordinary punctuation, though with reluctance. Mr. Collier's 
annotator reads: "Are horns given to poor men alone ? " 

c -Rascal.] Rascal was the huntsman's term for a deer lean and out of season. 
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Jaq. Will you be married, motley? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow, a sir, the horse his curb, and the 
falcon her bells, so man hath his desires ; and as pigeons bill, so wed- 
lock would be nibbling. 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be married under 
a bush, like a beggar ? Get you to church, and have a good priest 
that can tell you what marriage is : this fellow will but join you 
together as they join wainscot ; then one of you will prove a shrunk 
panel, and, like green timber, warp, war]). 

Touch. [Aside.] I am not in the mind but I were better to be 
manied of him than of another, for he is not like to marry me well; 
and not being well married, it will be a good excuse for me hereafter 
to leave my wife. 

Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 

Touch. Come, sweet Audrey; 
We must be married, or we must live in bawdry. — 
Farewell, good master Oliver : — not, — 

0 sweet Oliver, 
0 brave Oliver, 
Leave me not behind thee ; 

but, — Wind away, 

Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding with tJiee. (5) 

{Exeunt Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey. 

Sir Oli. 'T is no matter; ne'er a fantastical knave of them all 
shall flout me out of my calling. {Exit. 

SCENE IV.— Another part of tile Forest Before a Cottage. 

Enter Rosalestd and Celia. 
Ros. Never talk to me ; I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I pr'ythee ; but yet have the grace to consider, that tears 
do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep ? 

Cel. As good cause as one would desire ; therefore weep. 

Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

Cel. Something browner than Judas's: many, his kisses are 
Judas's own children. 

Ros. I' faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour : your chestnut was ever the only colour. 
Ros. And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy 
bread. 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of cast b lips of Diana: a nun of 
winter's sisterhood kisses not more religiously; the very ice of 
chastity is in them. 

a His bow, — ] His yoke. 

b A pair of east lips of Diana ;] So the folio, 1623; the second Mio reads, "chaste 
lips." 
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Eos. But why did he swear he would come this morning, and 
comes not ? 

Cel. Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 
Eos. Do you think so? 

Cel. Yes ; I think he is not a pick-purse nor a horse-stealer ; but 
for his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, a 
or a worm-eaten nut. 

Eos. Not true in love ? 

Cel. Yes, when he is in ; but I think he is not in. 

Eos. You have heard him swear downright, he was. 

Cel. Was is not is: besides, the oath of a* lover is no stronger 
than the word of a tapster ; they are both the confirmers f of false 
reckonings. He attends here in the forest on the duke your father. 

Eos, I met the duke yesterday, and had much question with him : 
he asked me of what parentage I was ; I told him, of as good as he ; 
so he laughed, and let me go. But what talk we of fathers, when 
there is such a man as Orlando? 

Cel. 0, that 's a brave man ! he writes brave verses, speaks brave 
words, swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite traverse 
athwart the heart of his lover ; as a puny tilter, that spurs his horse 
but on one side, breaks his staff like a noble goose : but all 's brave, 
that youth mounts and folly guides. — Who comes here ? 

Enter Corin. 

Cor. Mistress and master, you have oft inquired 
After the sh pherd that complain'd of love 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf, 
Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

Cel. Well, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly play'd, 
Between the pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Eos. 0, come, let us remov ; 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love : — 
Bring us to this sight, and you shall say 

I '11 prove a busy actor in their play. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V.— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Silvius and Phebe. 
Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me ; do not, Phebe : 
Say, that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness. The common executioner, 
Whose heart the accustom'd sight of death makes hard, 

(*) First folio omits, a. (f) Old text, confirmer. 

* As concave as a covered goblet,—] A covered goblet, Warburton says, " because a 
sublet is ueyer kept covered but when empty." 
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Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But first begs pardon : will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, behind. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner ; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'st me, there is murder in mine eye : 
'T is pretty, sure, and very probable, 
That eyes, — that are the frail'st and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies, — 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart, 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 
Or, if thou canst not, 0, for shame, for shame, 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers ! 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee ; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it ; lean upon a rush, 
The cicatrice and capable a impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

Sil. 0 dear Phebe, 

If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Phe. But, till that time, 

Come not thou near me : and, when that time comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not, 
As, till that time, I shall not pity thee. 

Eos. \_Advancing.~] And why, I pray you ? (6) Who might be 
your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once, b 
Over the wretched ? What though you have no beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this ? Why do you look on mc ? 
I see no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature's sale- work : — Od's my little life, 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too ! — 
No, 'faith, proud mistress, hope not after it ; 

a Tfie cicatrice and capable impressure — ] Mr. Collier' 3 annotator speciously, but 
without necessity, changes capable to palpable. Capable means sensible. The only 
difficulty in the line is the word cicatrice^ which certainly appears here to be used in an 
exceptional sense. 

b AU at once,—] See note (*>), p. 314. 
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'T is not your inky brows, your black-silk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirits to your worship. — 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rain ? 
You are a thousand times a properer man 
Than she a woman. 'T is such fools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-fa vour'd children : 
'T is not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper, 
Than any of her lineaments can show her, — 
But, mistress, know yourself ; down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man's love : 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets : 
Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer : 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. 
So, take her to thee, shepherd ; — fare you well. 

Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together ; 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Eos. He's fallen in love with your a foulness, and she'll fall hi love 
with my anger: If it be so, as fast as she answers thee with frowning 
looks, I '11 sauce her with bitter words. — Why look you so upon me ? 

Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 

Eos. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falser than vows made in wine : 
Besides, I like you not : if you will know my house, 
'T is at the tuft of olives here hard by : — 
Will you go, sister ? — Shepherd, ply her hard : — 
Come, sister. — Shepherdess, look on him better, 
And be not proud ; though all the world could see, 
None could be so abus'd in sight as he. 

Come, to our flock. [Exeunt Rosalind, Celia, and Conix. 

Phe. Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might ; 
Who eve?* lov\l, that lov'd not at first sight? (7) 

Sil, Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha ! what say'st thou, Silvius ? 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

Sil. Wherever sorrow is, relief would be ; 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both externiin'd. 

Phe. Thou hast my love ; is not that neighbourly ? 

Sil. I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were covctousness. 

Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love ; 

* With your foulness,—'] So the old copv. The usual lection is "Iter foulness." 
Caldecott observes,— lt If Kosalind here turns to the parties before her," the original 
reading may stand. 
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But since that thou canst talk of love so well, 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 
I will endure ; and I '11 employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recompense, 
Than thine own gladness that thou art employed. 

Sil. So holy and so perfect is my love, 
And I in such a poverty of grace, 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and then 
A scatter'd smile, and that I '11 live upon. 

Phe. Know'st thou the youth that spoke to me ere while ? 

Sil. Not veiy well, but I have met him oft ; 
And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds, 
That the old carlot a once was master of. 

Phe. Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 
5 T is but a peevish boy : — yet he talks well ; — 
But what care I for words ? yet words do well, 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth : — not very pretty : — 
But, sure, he 's proud ; and yet his pride becomes him : 
He '11 make a proper man : the best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall ; yet for his years he 's tall : 
His leg is but so so ; and yet 't is well : 
There was a pretty redness in his lip, 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mix'd in his cheek ; 't was just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 
There be some women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
Have b more cause to hate him than to love him: 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 
He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And, now I am remember'd, scorn'd at me ; 
I marvel, why I answei^d not again : 
But that 's all one, omittance is no quittance. 
1 11 write to him a veiy taunting letter, 
And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius? 

Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe. I '11 write it straight ; 

The matter 's in my head and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him, and passing short : 

Go with me, Silvius. [Exeunt, 

a Carlot— ] From carl, churl. 

t> Have more cause— ] The second folio reads, "/have more cause/' and has been 
foUowed by most of the modern editors, perhaps rightly, unless we should read : — " Have 
much more cause," &c. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I— The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Jaques. 
Jaq. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be* better acquainted with 
thee. 

Ros. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq. I am so ; I do love it better than laughing. 

Ros. Those that are in extremity of either, are abominable 
fellows, and betray themselves to every modern censure, worse than 
drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, 't is good to be sad and say nothing. 
Ros. Why then, 'tis good to be a post. 

Jaq. I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emulation ; 
nor the musician's, which is fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which 
is politic ; nor the lady's, which is nice ; nor the lover's, which is all 
these : but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects, and, indeed, the sundry con- 
templation of my travels, which, a by often rumination, wraps me in a 
most humorous sadness. 

Ros. A traveller ! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad : 
I fear, you have sold your own lands, to see other men's ; then, to 
have seen much, and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes b and poor 
hands. 

Jaq. Yes, I have gained my experience. 

Ros. And your experience makes you sad: I had rather have a 
fool to make me merry than experience to make me sad; and to 
travel for it too ! 

Enter Orlando. 

Oel. Good day, and happiness, dear Rosalind ! 
Jaq. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blank verse. \_ExiL 
Ros. Farewell, monsieur Traveller : look you lisp, and wear strange 
suits ; disable all the benefits of your own country ; be out of love 
with your nativity, and almost chide God for making you that 
countenance you are; or I will scarce think you have swam in a 
gondola.j* — Why, how now, Orlando ! where have you been all this 
while ? you a lover ? an you serve me such another trick, never come 
in my sight more. 

(*) First folio omits, be. (f) Old text, Gunddlo. 

» Which, by often rumination,—} The first folio inserts in before which, the com- 
positor's eye having probably caught the proposition from the line which followed in 
the MS. The second folio reads, " in which my often rumination." 

»» Rich eyes—] So in « < All's Well that Ends Well," Act V. Sc. 3:— 

" Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Qi richest eyes" 
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Orl. My fair Rosalind, I come within an hour of my promise. 

Ros. Break an hour's promise in love! He that will divide a 
minute into a thousand parts, and break but a part of the thousandth* 
part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may be said of him, that 
Cupid hath clapped him o' the shoulder, but I warrant him heart- 
whole. 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Ros. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my sight ; I had 
as lief be wooed of a snail. 
Orl. Of a snail ? 

Ros. Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes slowly, he carries his 
house on his head; a better jointure, I think, than you make a 
woman : besides, he brings his destiny with him. 

Orl. What's that? 

Ros. Why, horns; which such as you arc fain to be beholden to 
your wives for : but he comes armed in his fortune, and prevents the 
slander of his wife. 

Orl. Virtue is no hom-maker, and my Rosalind is virtuous. 

Ros. And I am your Rosalind. 

Cel. It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a Rosalind of a 
better leer 11 than you. 

Ros. Come, woo me, woo me ; for now I am in a holiday humour, 
and like enough to consent. — What would you say to me now, an I 
were your very veiy Rosalind ? 

Orl. I would kiss, before I spoke. 

Ros. Nay, you were better speak first; and when you were 
gravelled for lack of matter, you might take occasion to kiss. Very 
good orators, when they are out, they will spit; and for lovers, 
lacking (God warn us!) matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

Orl. How if the kiss be denied? 

Ros. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there begins new matter. 
Orl. Who could be out, being before his beloved mistress? 
Ros. Many, that should you, if I were your mistress : or I should 
think my honesty ranker than my wit. b 
Orl. What, of my suit ? 

Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your suit. Am not I 
your Rosalind? 

Orl. I take some joy to say you are, because I would be talking 
of her. 

Ros. Well, in her person, I say, I will not have you. 
Orl. Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ros. No, 'faith, die by attorney. The poor world is almost six 
thousand years old, and in all this time there was not any man died 
in his own person, videlicet, in a love-cause. Troilus had his brains 
dashed out with a Grecian club; yet he did what he could to die 
before, and ho is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would 
have lived many a fair year, though Hero had turned nun, if it had 

(*) Old text, thousand. 
a Leer — ] Countenance, favour* 

b Or I should think my honesty ranker than my wit.] Mr, Collier's annotator reads, 
" Or I should thank my honesty rather than my wit." 
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not been for a hot midsummer night ; for good youth, he went but 
forth to wash him in the Hellespont, and being taken with the cramp, 
was drowned, and the foolish chroniclers a of that age found it was — 
Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies ; men have died from time to 
time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Rosalind of this mind, for, I 
protest, her frown might kill me, 

Eos, By this hand, it will not kill a fly. But come, now I will be 
your Rosalind in a more coming-on disposition ; and ask me what 
you will, I will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Rosalind. 

Ros. Yes, faith will I, Fridays, and Saturdays, and all. 

Orl. And wilt thou have me ? 

Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orl. What sayest thou ? 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

Orl. I hope so. 

Ros. Why then, can one desire too much of a good thing ? — Come, 
sister, you shall be the priest, and marry us. — Give me your hand, 
Orlando : — What do you say, sister ? 

Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 

Cel. I cannot say the words. 

Ros. You must begin, Will you, Orlando, — 

Cel. Go to. Will you, Orlando, have to wife this Rosalind ? 

Orl. I will, 

Ros. Ay, but when ? 

Orl. Why now ; as fast as she can marry us. 

Ros. Then you must say, — / take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Orl. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commission ; but, — / do talce thee, 
Orlando, for my husband: there 's a girl goes before the priest ; and, 
certainly, a woman's thought runs before her actions. 

Orl. So do all thoughts, — they are winged. 

Ros. Now tell me, how long you would have her, after you have 
possessed her. 

Orl. For ever and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever. No, no, Orlando ; men are 
April when they woo, December when they wed : maids are May when 
they are maids, but the sky changes when they are wives. I will |>c 
more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen ; more 
clamorous than a parrot against rain ; more new-fangled than an ape ; 
more giddy in my desires than a monkey : I will weep for nothing, 
like Diana in the fountain, and I will do that when you are disposed 
to be merry ; I will laugh like a hyen, and that when thou art inclined 
to sleep. 

Orl. But will my Rosalind do so ? 
Ros. By my life, she will do as I do. 
Orl. 0, but she is wise. 

* And Ike foolish chroniclers of that age found it was— Hero of Sestos.] Hanmcr. 
substituted coroners for " chroniclers," and ttio same change was made by Mr. Collier's 
anuotator. 
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Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to do this : the wiser, the 
way warder. Make 11 the doors upon a woman's wit, and it will out at 
the casement ; shut that, and 't will out at the key-hole ; stop that, 
't will fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 

Orl. A man that had a wife with such a wit, he might say, — Wit, 
whither wilt? h 

Ros. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you met your 
wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 

Orl. And what wit could wit have to excuse that ? 

Ros. Marry, to say, — she came to seek you there. You shall never 
take her without her answer, unless you take her without her tongue. 
0, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband's ocqasion, c 
let her never nurse her child herself, for she will breed it like a fool. 

Orl. For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave thee. 

Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

Orl. I must attend the duke at dinner ; by two o'clock I will be 
with thee again. 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways ; I knew what you would 
prove; my Mends told me as much, and I thought no less: that 
flattering tongue of yours won me : — 't is but one cast away, and so, — 
come death ! — Two o'clock is your hour ? 

Orl. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Ros. By my froth, and in good earnest, and so God mend me, and by 
all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if you break one jot of your 
promise, or come one rninute behind your hour, I will think you the 
most pathetical break-promise, and the most hollow lover, and the 
most unworthy of her you call Rosalind, that may be chosen out of 
the gross band of the unfaithful : therefore beware my censure, and 
keep your promise. 

Orl. With no less religion, than if thou wert indeed my Rosalind : 
so, adieu. 

Ros. Well, Time is the old justice that examines all such offenders, 
and let Time try : adieu ! {Exit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misused our sex in your love-prate: we 
must have your doublet and hose plucked over your head, and show 
the world what the bird hath done to her own nest. 

Ros. 0 coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didst know 
how many fathom deep I am in love ! But it cannot be sounded ; 
my affection hath an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

Cel. Or rather, bottomless ; that as fast as you pour affection in, 
it* runs out. 

Ros. No, that same wicked bastard of Venus, that was begot of 
thought, conceived of spleen, and bom of madness; that blind 
rascally boy, that abuses every one's eyes, because his own are out, 
let Mm be judge, how deep I am in love : — I '11 tell thee, Aliena, I 

(*) First folio, in. 

a Make the doors—] That is, bar the doors. See note («>), p. 174, Yol. I. 

i> Wit, whither wilt ?] A proverbial saying, repeatedly met with in our early writers. 

c Her husband's occasion, — ] Hanraer reads accusation; Mr. Collier's annotator, 
deeming. If any deviation is required, we might perhaps better, and without depart- 
ing far from the text, read, "her husband's confusion.'* 
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cannot be out of the sight of Orlando : I '11 go find a shadow, and 
sigh till he come. 
Cel. And I '11 sleep. [Exeunt 



SCENE II.— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Jaques, and Lords in the Mbit of Foresters, 

Jaq. Which is he that killed the deer ? 
1 Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let 's present him to the duke, like a Roman conqueror ; and 
it would do well to set the deer's horns upon his head, for a branch 
of victory. Have you no song, forester, for this purpose ? 

I Lord. Yes, sir. 

Jaq. Sing it ; 't is no matter how it be in tune, so it make noise 
enough. 

SONG. 

What shall he Mve that IcilVd the deer? 
His leatlier skin, and horns to wear. 

TJien sing him home* 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn, 
It was a crest ere thou icast born. 

Thy father's father wore it. 

And thy father bore it: 
The horn, tlie horn, the lusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 



SCENE III.— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Ros. How say you now? is it not past two o'clock? and here 
much b Orlando ! 

Cel. I wan-ant you, with pure love and troubled brain, he hath 
ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth — to sleep. — Look, who 
comes here ? 

Enter Silvius. 

Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth ; — 
My gentle Phcbc did bid me give you this: [Giving a Utter. 

I know not the contents, but, as I guess, 
By the stern brow and w T aspish action 

» Then sing him home.] In the original these words, and " the rest shall bear this 
burden/* are minted in one line as part of the sons, and some editors suppose ihe 
whole to be only a stage-direction. We rather take " Then siny him home,' to form the 
burden; and conjecture it ou-jht to be repeated after each couplet. 

b And here much Orlando /] This ironical mode of speech is not yet in desuetude. 
"We still occasionally hear " Much you'll see of him !" "Much I get by this!" and 
the like. 



[The rest shall bear 
this burden. 



[Exeimt. 
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Which she did use as she was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour : pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

Eos. Patience herself would startle at this letter, 
And play the swaggerer ; bear this, bear all ! 
She says, I am not fair ; that I lack manners ; 
She calls me proud ; and, that she could not love me 
Were man as rare as phoenix ; Od 's my will ! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
Why writes she so to me ? — Well, shepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 

Sil. No, I protest, I know not the contents ; 
Phebe did write it. 

Ros. Come, come, you are a fool, 

And turn'd into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour'd hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 't was her hands ; 
She has a huswife's hand ; but that 's no matter : 
I say, she never did invent this letter ; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. 

Ros. Why, 't is a boisterous and a cruel style, 
A style for challengers ; why, she defies me, 
Like Turk to Christian : woman's* gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance. — Will you hear the letter ? 

Sil. So please you, for I never heard it yet ; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

Ros. She Phebes me : mark how the tyrant writes. — [Heads.] 

Art thou god to shepherd tum'd, 
That a maiden's heart hath hurn'd? — 

Can a woman rail thus ? 
Sil. Call you this railing ? 

Ros. [Beads."] Why, thy godhead laid apart, 

Warfst thou with a woman's heart? 

Did you ever hear such railing ? — [Reads.] 

Whiles the eye of man did tvoo me, 
That could do no vengeance to me. — 

Meaning me a beast. — [Reads.] 

If the scorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine, 
Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild aspect! 



VOL. II. 



(*) Old text, women's. 
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Whiles you chid me, I did Jove, 
How then might your prayers move! 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me: 
And by him seal up thy mind, 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can make; 
Or else by him my love deny, 
And then I'll study how to die. 

Sil. Call you this chiding ? 
Cel. Alas, poor shepherd ! 

Eos. Do you pity him ? no, he deserves no pity. Wilt thou love 
such a woman ? What, to make thee an instrument, and play false 
strains upon thee ! not to be endured ! — Well, go your way to her, 
(for I see love hath made thee a tame snake,) and say this to her ; 
— that if she love me, I charge her to love thee : if she will not, I 
will never have her, unless thou entreat for her. If you be a true 
lover, hence, and not a word ; for here comes more company. 

[Exit Silvius. 

Enter Oliver. 

Olt. Good morrow, fair ones. Pray you, if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote, fenc'd about with olive-trees ? 

Cel. West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place : 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself. 
There 's none within. 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then I should know you by description ; 
Such garments, and such years:— The boy is fair, 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
Like a ripe sister:* the woman low, 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 

Cel. It is no boast, being ask VI, to say we are. 

Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both, 
And to that youth he calls his Rosalind, 
He sends this bloody napkin : — are you he ? 

Eos. I am : what must we understand by this ? 

Oli. Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkercher was stain'd. 



tt A n d bestows h imsclf 

Like a ripe sister :] 

Bestow is here used in the same unusual sense which it bears in the Second Part of 
"Henry IV." Act II. Sc. 2;— " How might we see Falstaff bestow himself to-night in 
his true colours?" For, Like a ripe sister, Mr. ^Y. N. Lettsom ingeniously proposes, 
"Likeany/^ forester." 
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Cel. I pray you, tell it. 

On. When last the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the cud* of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aside, 
And, mark, what object did present itself! 
Under an* oak, whose bows were moss'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itself, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself, 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for 't is 
The royal disposition of that beast, 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

Cel. 0, I have heard him speak of that same brother ; 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongst men. 

Oli. And well he might so do, 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

Eos. But, to Orlando : did he leave hhn there, 
Food to the suck'd and hungry lioness ? 

Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd so : 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling b 
From miserable slumber I awak'd. (i) 

Cel. Are you his brother ? 

Eos. Was 't you he rescu'd ? 

Cel. Was 't you that did so oft contrive to kill him ? 

Oli. 'T was I, but 't is not I : I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am, 

Eos. But, for the bloody napkin ? 

(*) Old text inserts, old. 

a Chewing the cud—] The old text has food, undoubtedly a misprint. 11 To chew the 
cud" metaphorically, to ruminate, to revolve in the mind, is an expression of frequent 
occurrence in our old authors. 

i> Hurtling—] Justlimj. So in " Julius Ccesar," Act II. Sc. 2:— 

" The noise of battle hurtled in the air." 

0 G 2 
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Oli. By and by. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had most kindly bath'd, 

As, how I came into that desert place ; 

In* brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 

Who gave me fresh array and entertainment, 

Committing me unto my brother's love ; 

Who led me instantly unto his cave, 

There stripp'd himself, and here upon his arm 

The lioness bad torn some flesh away, 

Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 

And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 

Brief, I recover'd him ; bound up his wound ; 

And, after some small space, being strong at heart, 

He sent me hither, stranger as I am, 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 

His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 

Dy'd in his f blood, unto the shepherd youth 

That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. [Rosalind faints. 

Cel. Why, how now, Ganymede ! sweet Ganymede ! 
Oli. Many will swoon when they do look on blood. 
Cel. There is more in it. — Cousin — Ganymede ! 
Oli. Look, he recovers. 
Eos. I would I were at home. 

Cel. We '11 lead you thither : — 

I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

Oli. Be of good cheer, youth : you a man ?— you lack a man's 
lie art. 

Eos. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah, a body would think this 
was well counterfeited : I pray you, tell your brother how well I 
counterfeited. — Heigh-ho ! 

Oli. This was not counterfeit; there is too great testimony in 
your complexion, that it was a passion of earnest. 

Eos. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oli. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man. 

Eos. So I do: but, i' faith I should have been a woman by right. 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw homewards. 
— Good sir, go with us. 

Oli. That will I, for I must bear answer back, how you excuse my 
brother, Eosalind. 

Eos. I shall devise something: but, I pray you commend my 
counterfeiting to him. — Will you go ? [Ex&mtl 



(*) First folio, 7. 



(t) First folio, this. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. — The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. We shall find a time, Audrey ; patience, gentle Audrey. 
Aud. Faith, the priest was good enough, for all the old gentleman's 
saying. 

Touch. A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, a most vile Martext. 
But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the forest lays claim to you. 

Aud. Ay, I know who 't is ; he hath no interest in me in the 
world : here comes the man you mean. 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see a clown : by my troth, 
we that have good wits have much to answer for; we shall be 
flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Enter William. 

Will. Good even, Audrey. 
Aud. God ye good even, William. 
Will. And good even to you, sir. 

Touch. Good even, gentle friend. Cover thy head, cover thy 
head ; nay, pr'ythee, be covered. How old are you, friend ? 
Will. Five and twenty, sir. 
Touch. A ripe age. Is thy name William ? 
Will. William, sir. 

Touch. A fair name. Wast born i' the forest here ? 
Will. Ay, sir, I thank God. 
Touch. Thanh God; — a good answer. Art rich ? 
Will. 'Faith, sir, so-so. 

Touch. So-so is good, very good, very excellent good : — and yet it 
is not ; it is but so-so. Art thou wise ? 
Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou sayest well. I do now remember a saying: 
The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man Imows himself to be a 
fool. The heathen philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a grape, 
would open his lips when he put it into his mouth, meaning thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. You do love this 
maid ? 

Will. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned ? 
Will. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me ; To have, is to have : for it is a 
figure in rhetoric, that drink, being poured out of a cup into a glass, 
by filling the one doth empty the other: for all your writers do 
consent that ipse is he ; now, you are not ipse, for I am he. 

Will. Which he, sir ? 

Touch. He, sir, that must marry this woman. Therefore, you 
clown, abandon, — which is in the vulgar, leave,— the society, — which 
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in the boorish is, company, — of this female, — which in the common 
is, woman; which together is, abandon the society of this female, or, 
clown, thou perishest ; or, to thy better understanding, diest ; or, to 
wit, I kill thee, make thee away, translate thy life into death, thy 
liberty into bondage : I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, 
or in steel ; I will bandy with thee in faction ; I will o'er-rim thee 
with policy; I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways; therefore 
tremble, and depart. 

Aud. Do, good William. 

Will. God rest you merry, sir. {Exit 

Eater Corin. 

Cor. Our master and mistress seeks you ; come, away, away ! 
Touch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey ; — I attend, I attend. [Exeunt 

SCENE II.— Another part of the Forest 

Enter Orlando and Oliver. 

Orl. Is 't possible that, on so little acquaintance, you should like 
her? that, but seeing, you should love her? and, loving, woo? and, 
wooing, she should grant? and will you perse ver to enjoy her? 

Oli. Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the poverty of 
her, the small acquaintance, my sudden wooing, nor her a sudden 
consenting ; but say with me, I love Aliena ; say with her, that she 
loves me ; consent with both, that we may enjoy each other ; it shall 
be to your good ; for my father's house, and all the revenue that was 
old sir Roland's, will I estate upon you, and here live and die a 
shepherd. 

Orl. You have my consent. Let your wedding be to-morrow : 
thither will I invite the duke, and all his contented followers. Go 
you, and prepare Aliena : for, look you, here comes my Rosalind. 

Enter Rosalind. 

Ros. God save you, brother. 
Oli. And you, fair sister. 

Ros. 0, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to see thee wear thy 
heart in a scarf ! 
Orl. It is my arm. 

Ros. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the claws of a 
lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 
Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to swoon, 
when he showed me your handkercher ? 
Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. 0, I know where you are : — nay, 't is true : there was never 
any thing so sudden, but the fight of two rams, and Caesar's thra- 
sonical brag of — I came, saw> and overcame : * for your brother and 

(*) First folio, overcome. 
a Nor her sudden consenting;'] Her, wanting in the old copies, was inserted by Eowe. 
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my sister no sooner met, but they looked ; no sooner looked, but they 
loved ; no sooner loved, but they sighed ; no sooner sighed, but they 
asked one another the reason ; no sooner knew the reason, but they 
sought the remedy : and in these degrees have they made a pair of 
stairs to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or else be 
incontinent before marriage : they are in the very wrath of love, and 
they will together ; clubs cannot part them. a 

Orl. They shall be married to-morrow, and I will bid b the duke 
to the nuptial. But, 0, how bitter a thing it is to look into happi- 
ness through another man's eyes ! By so much the more shall I 
to-morrow be at the height of heart-heaviness, by how much I shall 
think my brother happy in having what he wishes for. 

Eos. Why, then, to-morrow I cannot serve your turn for Rosalind ? 

Orl. I can live no longer by thinking. 

Eos. I will weary you no longer then with idle talking. Know of 
me, then, (for now I speak to some purpose,) that I know you are a 
gentleman of good conceit : I speak not this, that you should bear a 
good opinion of my knowledge, insomuch, I say, I know you are ; 
neither do I labour for a greater esteem than may in some little 
measure draw a belief from you, to do yourself good, and not to grace 
me. Believe, then, if you please, that I can do strange things : I 
have, since I was three year old, conversed with a magician, most 
profound in his art, and yet not damnable. If you do love Eosalind 
so near the heart as your gesture cries it out, when your brother 
marries Aliena, shall you many her. I know into what straits of 
fortune she is driven, and it is not impossible to me, if it appear not 
inconvenient to you, to set her before your eyes to-morrow, human as 
she is, and without any danger. 

Orl. Speakest thou in sober meanings ? 

Eos. By my life, I do ; which I tender dearly, though I say I am 
a magician : therefore, put you in your best array, bid c your friends ; 
for if you will be married to-morrow, you shall ; and to Rosalind, if 
you will. — Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 

Eater Silyius and Phebe. 

Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleness, 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 

Eos. I care not, if I have : it is my study, 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you : 
You are there follow'd by a faithful shepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worships you. 

Phe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what 't is to love. 

» Clubs cannot part them.] The chief preservers, and sometimes disturbers, of the 
public peace in London during Shakespeare's time were the civic apprentices, who, upon 
the breaking out of a fray, were summoned to the scene of action by the well-known 
cry of " Clubs ! Clubs !" From this circumstance it became a common custom, when a 
fracas occurred, to call out " Clubs !" to part the belligerents. 

b Bid the duke—] Invite the duke. So in "The Merchant of Venice/ 1 Act II. 
Sc. 5.— * 

"I am bid forth to supper, Jessica. 

c Bid your friends ;] See previous note. 
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Sil. It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Eosalind. 

Eos. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and service ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Eosalind. 

Eos. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance ; a 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And so am I for Eosalind. 

Eos. And so am I for no woman. 

Phe. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

[To Rosalind. 

Sil. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? [To Phebe. 

Orl. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

Eos. Who* do you speak to, why blame you me to love you? 

Orl. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Eos. Pray you, no more of this; 'tis like the howling- of Irish 
wolves against the moon. — I will help you, [To Silvius.] if I can : — 
I would love you [To Phebe. 1 if I could. — To-morrow meet me all 
together. I will marry you, [To Phebe.] if ever I marry woman, 
and I '11 be married to-morrow. I will satisfy you, [To Orlando.] if 
ever I satisfied man, and you shall be married to-morrow. — I will 
content you, [To Silvius.] if what pleases you contents you, and you 
shall be married to-morrow. As you [To Orlando.] love Eosalind, 
meet; as you [To Silvius.] love Phebe, meet; and as I love no 
woman, 1 11 meet. — So, fare you well ; I have left you commands. 

Sil. I '11 not fail, if I live. 

Phe. Nor I. 

Orl. Nor I. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— Another part of the Forest 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey ; to-morrow will we 
be married. 

Aud. I do desire it with all my heart : and I hope it is no dis- 

(*) Old text, why; altered by Rowe. 

0 All purity, all trial, all observance;] The same word having been employed just 
before, observance is here probably a misprint for obedience, or obeisance. 
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honest desire, to desire to be a woman of the world.* Here come two 
of the banished duke's pages. 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Page. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met : come, sit, sit, and a song. 

2 Page. We are for yon ; sit i' the middle. 

1 Page. Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hauking, or spitting, 
or saying we are hoarse ; which are the only prologues to a bad voice ? 

2 Page. I' faith, i' faith ; and both in a tune, like two gypsies on 
a horse. 

SONG, 
r. 

It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o'er the green corn-field did pass 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring* time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Street lovers tore the spring. 

ii. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey n on i 'no, 

These pretty country -folks would lie 
In spring time, &c. 

in. 

This carol they began that hour, 

Willi a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

How that a life was but a floiver 
In spring time, &c. 

IV. 

And therefore take the presen t time, c 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ; 

For love is cro wned with the prime 
In spring time, &c. 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no great 
matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable. d 

* A woman of the world. J That is, a married woman. 

b Ring' time,—] The old edition has " rang time;" the reading in the text was pro- 
posed by Steevens, and has since been found in a MS. copy of the song of the seven- 
teenth century, formerly belonging to Mr. Heber, and now in the Advocates' Library, 
Edinburgh. 

c And therefore take the present time, &c.] This is printed as the second stanza in 
the old text. 

d The note was very untimeable.] Theobald altered the last word to untimcable; and 
the same change is made by Mr. Collier's annotatorj but time and tune were once 
s}-nonymous. 
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1 Page. You are deceived, sir ; we kept time, we lost not our 
time. 

Touch. By my troth, yes ; I count it but time lost to hear such a 
foolish song. God be wi' you ; and God mend your voices ! Come, 
Audrey. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. —AnotJier part of the Forest. 
Enter Duke senior, Amiens, Jaques, Orlando, Oliver, and Celia. 

Duke S. Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orl. I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not ; 
As those that fear they hope, and know they fear. a 

Enter Eosalind, Silvius, and Phebe. 

Eos. Patience once more, whiles our compact is urg'd: b 

You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, [To the Duke. 

You will bestow her on Orlando here ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her. 

Eos. And you say, you will have her, when I bring her ? 

[To Orlando. 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 
Eos. You say, you 11 many me, if I be willing? — [To Phebe. 
Phe. That will I, should i die the hour after. 
Eos. But if you do refuse to marry me, 
You 11 give yourself to this most faithful shepherd ? 
Phe. So is the bargain. 

Eos. You say, that you 11 have Phebe, if she will ? [To Silvius. 

Sil. Though to have her and death were both one thing. 

Eos. I have promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, 0 duke, to give your daughter; — 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter : — 
Keep you your word, Phebe, that you 11 marry me ; 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd : — 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you 11 marry her, 
If she refuse me : — and from hence I go, 

To make these doubts all even. " [Exeunt Eosalind and Celia. 

* As those that fear they hope, and know they fear.] This line, not without reason > 
has been suspected of corruption, and innumerable emendations have been proposed ; of 
these it may be sufficient to particularize the suggestion of Johnson: — 

" As those that fear, they hope, and now they fear;" 
that of Heath:— 

" As those that fear their hope, and know their fear;" 

and that of Mr. Collier's annotator :— 

" As those that fear to hope, and know they fear." 

A somewhat similar form of expression is found in "All's AVeU That Ends Well," 
AotH. So. 2:— 

" But know I think, and think I know most sure." 

b Whiles our compact is urg'd:] Mr. Collier's annotator needlessly changes urg*d to 
heard. 
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Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd boy, 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

Orl. My lord, the first time that I ever saw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter ; 
But, my good lord, this boy is forest-born, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Jaq. There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couples are 
coming to the ark ! Here comes a pair of very strange beasts, which 
in all tongues are called fools. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey, 
Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome. This is the motley-minded 
gentleman, that I have so often met in the forest : he hath been a 
com*tier, he swears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my purgation. 
I have trod a measure ; I have flattered a lady ; I have been politic 
with my friend, smooth with mine enemy; I have undone three 
tailors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta'en up ? 

Touch. Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon the 
seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause ? — Good my lord, like this fellow. 
Duke S. I like him very well. 

Touch. God 'ild you, a sir ; I desire you b of the like. I press in 
here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives, to swear and 
to forswear ; according as marriage binds and blood breaks : — a poor 
virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own ; a poor humour 
of mine, sir, to take that that no man else will. Rich honesty 
dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house, as your pearl in your foul 
oyster. 

Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift c and sententious. 

Touch. According to the fool's bolt, sir, and such dulcet diseases. 

Jaq. But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find the quarrel on 
the seventh cause ? 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed: — bear your body more 
seeming, Audrey. — as thus, sir. I did dislike d the cut of a certain 
courtier's beard; he sent me word, if I said his beard was not cut well, 
he was in the mind it was: this is called the Retort courteous. If I 

a God 'ild you, — ] God yield you, reward you. 

t> I desire you of the like] For examples of this mode of construction, see note ( a ), 
p. 502, Vol. I. 

c Swift—] See note (*>), p. 192. 

d I did dislike — ] Dislike here imports not merely the entertaining an aversion, but 
the expressing it; so in "Measure for Measure," Act I. Sc. 2: — "I never heard any 
soldier dislike it." So, also, in Beaumont and Fletcher's " Queen of Corinth," Act IV. 
Sc. 1:— 

" Has he familiarly 

Disliked your yellow starch, or said your doublet 
Was not exactly frenchified?" 
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sent him word again, it was not well cut, he would send me word, he 
cut it to please himself: this is called the Quip modest If again, it 
was not well cut, .he disabled 51 my judgment : this is called the Reply 
churlish. If again, it was not well cut, he would answer, I spake not 
true : this is called the Reproof valiant If again, it was not well 
cut, he would say, I lie : this is called the Countercheck quarrelsome : 
and so to the* Lie circumstantial, and the Lie direct 

Jaq. And how oft did you say, his beard was not well cut ? 

Touch. I durst go no further than the Lie circumstantial, nor he 
durst not give me the Lie direct; and so we measured swords, and 
parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the lie ? 

Touch. 0, sir, we quarrel in print, by the book,(i) as you have 
books for good manners :(2) I will name you the degrees. The first, 
the Retort courteous ; the second, the Quip modest ; the third, the 
Reply churlish; the fourth, the Reproof valiant; the fifth, the 
Countercheck quarrelsome; the sixth, the Lie with circumstance; 
the seventh, the Lie direct. All these you may avoid, but the Lie 
direct ; and you may avoid that too, with an If. I knew when seven 
justices could not take up a quarrel ; but when the parties were met 
themselves, one of them thought but of an If as, If you said so, then 
I said so ; and they shook hands, and swore brothers. Your If is 
the only peace-maker ; much virtue in If 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he 's as good at any thing, 
and yet a fool. 

Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under the 
presentation of that, he shoots his wit. 

Still music) 3 Enter Hymen, c leading Rosalind in woman's clothes ; 

and Celia. 

H/OI. Then is there mirth in heaven, 

When earthly things made even, 

Atone together. 
Good dulce, receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 
Yea, brought her hither, 
That thou might' st join hsr\ hand with his, 
Whose heart within her\ bosom is. 

Ros. To you I give myself, for I am yours. [To Duke S. 

To you I give myself, for I am yours. [To Orlando. 

(*) First folio omits, the. (f) Old copy, his. 

«■ He disabled my judgment :] He disparaged, impugned my judgment; so in Act IV. 
Sc. 1 :— " disable all the benefits of your own country." 

*> Still music] That is, soft, low, gentle music ;— " then, calling softly to the Gentlemen 
\vho_ were witnesses about him, he bade them that they should command some still 
musicke to sound."— A Patter ne of the painefull Adventures of Per teles, prince of Tyre, 
1608, See note p. 353. 

c Hymen,— ] " Rosalind is imagined by the rest of the company to be brought by 
enchantment, and is therefore introduced by a supposed aerial being in the character of 
Hymen."— Johnson. 
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Duke. S. If there be truth in sight, you are my daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind. 
Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why then, — my love adieu ! 

Ros. I '11 have no father, if you be not he : — [To Duke S. 

I J ll have no husband, if you be not he : — [To Orlando. 

Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. [To Phebe. 

Hym. Peace, ho ! I bar confusion : 
'T is I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events : 
Here 's eight that must take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no cross shall part : [To Orlando and Rosalind. 
You and you are heart in heart : [To Oliver and Celia. 

You [To Phebe.] to his love must accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord : — 

You and you are sure together, [To Touchstone and Audrey. 

As the winter to foul weather. 

Whiles a wedlock-hymn we sing, 

Feed yourselves with questioning ; 

That reason wonder may diminish, 

How thus we met, and these things finish. 



SONG. 

Wedding is great Juno's croicn; 

0 blessed bond of board and bed! 
y T is Hymen peoples every town; 

High wedlock, then, be Iwnoured: 
Honour, high honour and renown, 

To Hymen, god of every town ! 

Duke S. 0 my dear niece, welcome thou ait to me ! 
Even daughter, welcome in no less degree. 

Phe. I will not eat my word ; now thou art mine ; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. [To Silvius. 

Enter Jaques de Bois. 

Jaq. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or two ; 
I am the second son of old sir Roland, 
That bring these tidings to this fair assembly : — 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
Address'd a a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword ; 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 



a Address* d-~ ] Prepared. 
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Where meeting with an old religions man, 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize and from the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his banish'd brother, 
And all their lands restor'd to them* again 
That were with him exil'd. This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Duke S. Welcome, young man ; 

Thou offer'st fairly to thy brothers* wedding : 
To one, his lands withheld ; and to the other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
First, in this forest, let us do those ends 
That here were well begun and well begot : 
And after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur'd shrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the measure of their states. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our rustic revelry : — 
Play, music ! — and you, brides and bridegrooms all, 
With measure heap'd in joy, to the measures fall. 

Jaq. Sir, by your patience. — If I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life. 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 

Jaq. de B. He hath. 

Jaq. To him will I : out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd. — 
You [To Duke S.] to your former honour I bequeath; 
Your patience and your virtue well deserves it : — 
You [To Orlando.] to a love, that your true faith doth merit: — 
You [To Oliver.] to your land, and love, and great allies : — 
You [To Silvius.] to a long and well deserved bed ; — 
And you [To Touchstone.] to wrangling ; for thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victualed. — So to your pleasures ; 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 

Duke S. Stay, Jaques, stay. 

Jaq. To see no pastime I : — what you would have 
I '11 stay to know at your abandon'd cave. [Exit. 

Duke S. Proceed, proceed : we will begin these rites, 
As we do trust they'll end, in true delights. [A dance. 



(*) Old text, him. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Eos. It is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue ; but it is 
no more unhandsome, than to see the lord the prologue. If it be 
true, that good wine needs no bush, (l) 't is true, that a good play needs 
no epilogue : yet to good wine they do use good bushes ; and good 
plays prove the better by the help of good epilogues. What a case 
am I in then, that am neither a good epilogue, nor cannot insinuate 
with you in the behalf of a good play ! I am not furnished like a 
beggar, therefore to beg will not become me : my way is, to conjure 
you, and I '11 begin with the women. I charge you, 0 women, for 
the love you bear to men, to like as much of this play as please you : 
and I charge you, 0 men, for the love you bear to women, (as I per- 
ceive by your simpering, none of you hates them,) that between you 
and the women the play may please. If I were a woman, I would 
kiss as many of you as had beards that pleased me, complexions that 
liked me, and breaths that I defied not ; and, I am sure, as many as 
have good beards, or good faces, or sweet breaths, will, for my kind 
offer, when I make curtsy, bid me farewell. [Exeunt 
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ACT I. 

(1) Scene I.— And so, God keep your worship!] In Lodge's novel the complot 
between Saladyne (the Oliver of the play) and the wrestler is related as follows : — "A 
champion there was to stand against all commers, a Norman, a man of tall stature and 
of great strength ; so valiant, that in many such conflicts he alwaies bare away the 
victorie, not onely overthrowing them which hee incountred, but often with the weight 
of his bodie killing them outright, Saladyne hearing of this, thinking now not to let 
the ball fal to the ground, but to take opportunitie by the forehead, first by secret 
meanes convented with the Norman, and procured hini with rich rewards to sweare, that 
if Rosader came within his clawes hee would never more return to quarrel with Sala- 
dyne for his possessions. The Norman desirous of pelfe, as (quis nisi mentis inops 
otlatum respuit aurum) taking great gifts for litle gods, tooke the crownes of Saladyne 
to performe the stratagem." — Kusalynde. Euphues* Golden Zegaei/, &c, reprinted by 
Mr. Collier in his Shakespeare's Library, 

(2) Scene II. — Charles is thrown.'] In the novel, after an account of the Norman's 
victory over the poor Franklin's two sons, both of whom are killed, Rosader' s (Orlando) 
encounter with the "bony prizer " is thus described :— u With that Rosader vailed 
bonnet to the king, and lightly leapt within the lists, where noting more the companie 
then the combatant, he cast his eye upon the troupe of ladies that glistered there lyke 
the starrcs of heaven ; but at last Love willing to make him as amorous as hee was 
valiant, presented him with the sight of Rosalynd, whose admirable beautie so inveagled 
the eye of Rosader, that forgetting himselfe, he stood and feddc his lookes on the favour 
of Rosalyndes face ; which shee perceiving, blusht, which was such a doubling of her 
beauteous excellence, that the bashful redde of Aurora at the sight of unacquainted 
Phaeton, was not halfe so glorious. The Normane, seeing this young gentleman 
fettered in the lookes of the ladyes drave him out of his memento with a shake by the 
shoulder. Rosader looking backe with an angrie frowne, as if hee had been wakened 
from some pleasaunt dreame, discovered to all by the furye of his countenance that hee 
w as a man of some high thoughts ; but when they all noted Ms youth, and the sweet- 
ncsse of liis visage, with a general applause of favours, they grieved that so goodly a 
\ ■ ..nig man should venture in so base an action; but seeing it were to his dishonour to 
iii inlt t him from his enterprise, they wisht him to bee graced with the palme of victorie. 
After Rosader was thus called out of his memento by the Norman, he roughly clapt to 
liim with so fierce an incounter, that they both fel to the ground, and with the violence 
of the fal were forced to breathe : in which space the Norman called to mindc by all 
Inkms, that, tins was hee whom Saladyne had appointed him to kil ; which conjecture 
made him stretch every liinbe, and try every sinew, that working his death hee might 
recover the goldc which so bountiiuly was promised him. On the contrary part, 
Rosader while he breathed was not idle, but stil cast his eye upon Rosalynde, who to 
incourage him with a favour^ lent him such an amorous looke, as might have made the 
most coward desperate : which glance of Rosalynd so tiered the passionate desires of 
Rosader, that turning to the Norman hee ranne upon him and braved him with a strong 
encounter. The Norman received him as valiantly, that there was a sore combat, hard 
to judge on whose side fortune would be prodigal. At last Rosader, calling to minde the 
beautie of his new mistresse, the fame of his father 1 s honours, and the disgrace that 
should fal to Ms house by his misfortune, rowsed himselfe and threw the Norman 
against the ground, falling uppon his vhvsi with so willing a weight, that the Norman 
yielded nature her due and Rosader the victorie."— Ibid. p. 20, 
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(3) Scene EL— 

* — Jiff/ better parts 

Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up, 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block.'] 

Much has been written on the origin and use of the quintain. The following is the 
account of it by Strutt in his "Sports and Pastimes:" those who seek for further 
information on the subject may consult advantageously the notes appended to this play 
in the Variorum Edition : — "Tilting or combating at the quintain is certainly a military 
exercise of high antiquity, and antecedent, I doubt not, to the justs and tournaments. 
The quintain originally was nothing more than the trunk of a tree or post set up for the 
practice of the tyros in chivalry. Afterward a staff or spear was fixed in the earth, and 
a shield being hung upon it, was the mark to strike at : the dexterity of the performer 
consisted in smiting the shield in such a manner as to break the ligatures and bear it to 
the ground. In process of time this diversion was improved, and instead of the staff 
and shield the resemblance of a human figure carved in wood was introduced. To 
render the appearance of this figure more formidable, it was generally made in the like- 
ness of a Turk or a Saracen, armed at all points, bearing a shield upon his left arm, and 
brandishing a club or a sabre with his right. Hence this exercise was called by the 
Italians ' running at the armed man or at the Saracen.' The quintain thus fashioned 
was placed upon a pivot, and so contrived as to move round with facility. In running 
at this figure, it was necessary for the horseman to direct his lance with great adroit- 
ness, and make his stroke upon the forehead between the eyes or upon the nose ; for if 
lie struck wide of those parts, especially upon the shield, the quintain turned about with 
much velocity, and, in case he was not exceedingly careful, would give him a severe 
blow upon the back with the wooden sabre held in the right hand, which was considered 
as highly disgraceful to the performer, while it excited the laughter and ridicule of the 
spectators." To this description of quintain there can be little doubt Shakespeare refers 
in Orlando's speech. 

(4) Scene III.— 

And wheresoever we went, like Juno's stvans, 
{Still we went coupled and inseparable.] 

Compare this brief but affecting appeal with that of Celia's prototype, Alinda, in the 
novel : — 

" Alinda' s Oration to her Father in Defence of Hosalynde. 

"If (mighty Torismond) I offend in pleading for my friend, let the law of auntie 
crave pardon for niy boldnesse ; for where there is depth of affection, there friendship 
alloweth a priviledge. Kosalynd and I have beene fostered up from our infancies, and 
noursed under the harbour of our conversing togeather with such private familiarities, 
that custome had wrought an unyon of our nature, and the sympathie of our affections 
such a secret love, that we have two bodies and one soule. Then marvel not (great 
Torismond) if, seeing my friend distrest, I finde myselfe perplexed with a thousand 
sorrowes ; for her vertuous and honourable thoughts (which are the glories that maketh 
women excellent) they be such as may challenge love, and race out suspition. Her 
obedience to your majestic I referre to the censure of your own eye, that since her 
fathers exile hath smothered al griefs with patience, and in the absence of nature, hath 
honored you with all dutie, as her owne father by nouriture, not in word uttering any 
discontent, nor in thought (as far as my conjecture may reach) hammering on revenge ; 
only in all her actions seeking to please you, and to win my favor. Her wisdome, 
silence, chastitie, and other such rich qualities, I need not decypher ; oncly it rests for 
me to conclude in one word, that she is innocent. If then, fortune who tryumphs in 
variety of miseries, hath presented some envious person (as minister of her intended 
stratagem) to tainte Rosalynde with any surmise of treason, let Mm be brought to her 
face, and continue his accusation by witnesses ; which proved, let her die, and Alinda 
wil execute the massacre. If none can avouch any confirmed relation of her intent, use 
justice, my lord, it is the glory of a king, and let her live in your wonted favour; for if 
you banish her, myselfe, as copartner of her harde fortunes, will participate in exile 
some part of her extremities." — Hosalynde, p. 28. 

(5) Scene III. — Say what thou canst, I'll go along with thee.] £( TVhy then doth my 
Kosalynd grieve at the frowne of Torismond, who by offering her a prejudice proffers her 
a greater pleasure ? and more (mad lasse) to be melancholy, when thou hast with thee 
Alinda, a friend who wil be a faithful copartner of al thy misfortunes ; who hath left 
her father to follow thee, and chooseth rather to brooke al extremities then to forsake 
thy presence. What, Kosalynd, 

Sola-men miscris socios habmsse dolor is. 
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Cheerly, woman ; as wee have been bed-fellowcs in royaltie, we wil be felow mates in 
povertie : I wil ever be thy Alinda, and thou shalt ever rest to me Rosalynd ; so shall 
the world canonize our friendship, and speake of Rosalynd and Alinda, as they did of 
Pilades and Orestes. And if ever fortune smile, and we retume to our former honour, 
then folding our selves in the sweete of our friendship, we shal mcrily say (calling to 
mind our forepassed miseries) , 

Olim hece mcminissc jwtabit" — 

EOSALYNDE, p. 31. 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene YII.~ 

All the world 's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in h is time plays many parts, 
His aets being seven ages.] 

Totus mundua agit histrionem, an observation wliich occurs in one of the fragments of 
Petronius, and may even be traced still higher, is said to have been the motto over 
Shakespeare's theatre, the Globe, and was probably in his day a familiar apothegm. 
The division of human life into certain stages, or epochs, had also a classical origin. In 
some Greek verses attributed to Solon, — and whether written by him or not, certainly 
as old as the first half of the first century, being introduced by Philo Juda?us into his 
Liber dc Mundi op/fie io, — the life of man is separated into ten ages of seven years each. 
Other Greek authors, Hippocrates and Proclus, apportioned his existence into seven 
parts, and Varro the Roman into five. A Hebrew doctor of the ninth century, and a 
Hebrew poet of the twelfth, have made a similar distribution. 

In that miscellaneous collection of the fifteenth century, denominated u Arnold's 
Chronicle," is a chapter entitled ki The vij ages of max living in the world." — 
" The first age is infancie, and lastyth from the byrth unto vij yere of age. The ij is 
childhood, and endurith unto xv yere age. The iij age is adholoccneye, and endurith 
unto xxv yere of age. The iiij age is vouthe, and endurith unto xxxv yere age. The 
v age is manhood, and endurith unto 1 yere age. The vi age is elde, and lasteth unto 
lxx yere age. The vij age of man is crepill, and endurith unto dethe." But the 
favourite mode of inculcating the moral of human life has been by pictorial illustration ; 
in Shakespeare's time, as in France at the present day, the subject was a popular theme 
for prints, broadsides, and ballads. An Italian engraving of the sixteenth century, by 
Christopher Bertello, is still extant, valuable for its intrinsic merit, and interesting from 
its analogy to the exquisite moralization of Jaques. The school-boy is carrying his 
books; the lover, a youth of twenty, bears a branch of myrtle, and at his feet is a young 
Cupid bending his bow ; the soldier, armed eap-d-pie, is " bearded like the pard ; " the 
justice has an aspect of grave severity ; the representative of our author's sixth age is a 
senile personage, bending with years, attired in a long furred robe, his feet in slippers, 
and "spectacles on nose." Last scene of all exhibits the man of eighty, blind and 
helpless, with one foot in the tomb already gaping to receive him. 

For further information on this subject,*the reader may consult two elaborate articles, 
one in Volume xxvii. of the " Arcluvologia," the other, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
for May, 1853 : to the mediaeval representations of the ages of life there recorded, we 
will add one hitherto undescribed, being a series of fourteen subjects engraved on a 
Monumental Brass of the date of 1487, preserved in the Hopital 8. Marie, Yprcs, in 
Belgium. 

(2) Scene XII.— lie-enter Orlando, with Adam.] The scene in which Orlando con- 
fronts the banished Duke and his companions in the forest, demanding food for his 
famished retainer, is closely copied from the novel : — 

"It chaunced that day, that Gerismond, the lawfuU King of France, banished by 
Torismond, who with a lustie erne of outlawes lived in that forest, that day in honour of 
his birth made a feast to all his boldc yeomen, and frolickt it with store of wine and 

venis sitting nil ;i1 a long tuble under the shadow of lymon trees. To that place by 

chance fortune conducted Kosader, who seeing such a cruc of brave men, having store of 
that for want of which hce and Adam perished, hee stept boldly to the boords end, and 
saluted the company thus : — 

"Whatsoever thou be that art maistcr of these lustie squiers, I salute thee as 
graciously as a man in extreame distresse may ; know, that I and a fellow friend 
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of mine arc here famished in the forrcst for want of food : perish "\vee must, unlesse 
relieved by thy favours. Therefore, if thou he a gentleman, give meate to men. and to 
such as are everie way woorthic of life. Let the proudest squire that sits at thy table 
rise and incounter with mee in any honorable point of ac.tivitic whatsoever, and if hee 
and thou prove me not a man, send me away comfortlesse. If thou refuse this, as a 
niggard of thy cates, I will have have amonst you with my sword ; for rather wil I dye 
valiantly, then perish with so cowardly an extreame. Gerismond, looking him 
earnestly in the face, and seeing so proper a gentleman in so bitter a passion, was 
mooved with so great pitie, that rising from the table, he tooke him by the hand and 
badde him welcome, willing him to sit dowiie in his place, and in his roome not onely 
to eat his fill, but the lord of the feast. Gramercy, sir, (quoth Rosadcr,) but I have a 
feeble friend that lyes hereby famished almost for food, aged and therefore lesse able to 
abide the extremitie of hunger then my selfe, and dishonour it were for me to taste one 
Gramme, before I made him partner of my fortunes : therefore I will runnc and fetch 
him, and then I will gratefully accept ot' your proffer. Away hies Rosader to Adam 
Spencer, and tels him the newes, who was glad of so happie fortune, but so feeble he 
was that he could not go ; wherupon Kosader got him up on his backe, and brought 
him to the place. "Which when Gerisnmnd and his men saw, they greatly applauded 
their league of friendship ; and Rosader, having Gerismonds place assigned him, 
would not sit there liimselfe, but set downe Adam Spencer." — Rosalynde, p. 53. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene I. — Seek him with candle.'] Referring, it is supposed, to the passage in 
St. Luke, ch. xv. ver. 8 : — " Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she 
hndit?" 

(2) Scene II. — And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night.'] Johnson conjectured this 
was an allusion to the triple character of Proserpine, Cynthia, and Diana, given by some 
mythologists to the same goddess 

" Tcrret, lust rat, agif, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, siijH ma, fcras, secptro, fulgore, sagittis;" 

but Mr. Singer quotes a passage from one of Chapman's Hymns, which he thinks was 
probably in Shakespeare's mind : — 

" Nature's bright eye-sight, and the Night's fail* soul, 
That with thy triple forehead dost control 
Earth, seas, and hell.'" 

llymnus in Cynthia m, 1594. 

(3) . Scene II. — I was never so bc-rhynicd since Pythagoras' time, that I teas an Irish- 
rat.'] — Rosalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine, which 
teaches that souls transmigrate from one animal to another, and relates that in his time 
she was an Irish rat, and by some metrical charm was rhymed to death. The power of 
killing rats with rhymes Donne mentions in his Satires, and Temple in his Treatises. 
Dr. Grey has produced a similar passage from Randolph : — 

" « My poets 

Shall with a satire, steep' d in gall and vinegar, 
Rhyme them to death, as they do rats in Ireland." 

Johnson. 

(4) Scene IT. — Gargantua' s mouth.] u Although there had been no English transla- 
tion of Rabelais in Shakespeare's time, yet it is evident, from several notices, that a 
chap-book history of the giant Garagantua, who swallowed five pilgrims, their staves 
and all, in a salad, was very popular in this country in the sixteenth century. The 
' witless devices of Gargantua' are decried among * the vain and lewd books of the age 
by Edward Bering, in his epistle to the reader, prefixed to A Brief and Necessary 
Instruction, 1572. The history of Garagantua formed one of the pieces in the singular 
library of Captain Cox, so ludicrously described by Laneham, in the Letter from Kenil- 
worth, 1575 :— ' King Arthurz book, Huon of Burdeaus, Friar Rous, Howleglass, and 
Gargantua.' The 4 monstrous fables of Garagantua* are also enumerated among matt] 
other 4 infortunate treatises' in Hanmer's Eusebius, 1577- In the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company for 1592, is found an entry of ' Gargantua his Prophecies' an ^ 
those for 1594 of ' a booke entitled the History of Garagantua.' "-— Ualliwell. 
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(5) Scene III.— 7 will not to wedding with thee.] These lines are probably quoted 
from the old ballads mentioned in the following entries on the Registers of the Stationers' 
Company, 1584-5 : — 

i( 6 Augusti. 

" Ric. Jones. Rd of him, for his licence to printe A Ballat of 
0 swete Olyver, Leave me not behind thee ....... 

11 Yicessimo Die Augusti. 

61 Henry Carre. Rd of him, for printinge of the answeare of 

0 sweete Olyver iiijd." 

(G) Scene V. — And Why r , I pray you . ? ] Compare the parallel scene in " Rosalynde — 

" Ganimcde, overhearing all these passions of Montanus, could not brooke the crueltie 
of Phoebe, but starting from behind the bush said : And if, damzell, you fled from mee, 
I would transfonnc you as Daphne to a bay, and then in contempt trample your branches 
under my feet. Phoebe at this sodaine replye was amazed, especially when shee saw so 
faire a swaine as Ganimcde ; blushing therefore, she would have bene gone, but that he 
held her bv the hand, and prosec uted his reply thus : What, shepheardesse, so faire and so 
cruell? Disdainc . beseemes not cottages, nor coyncsse maids; for either they be con- 
demned to be too proud, or too froward. Take heed, faire nymph, that in despising love, 
you be not over-reach t with love, and in shaking oft" all, shape j'ourselfe to your owne 
shadow, and so with Narc issus prove passionat and yet unpitied. Oft have I heard, and 
sometime have I seenc, high disdaine turned to hot desires. Because thou art beautifull 
be not so coy : as there is nothing more fair, so there is nothing more fading ; as 
momentary as the shaddowes which growes from a clowdy sunne. Such (my faire 
shepheardesse) as disdaine in youth desire in age, and then are they hated in the winter, 
that might have been loved in the prime. A wringled mavd is like to a parched rose, 
that is cast up in coffers to please the smell, not worne in trie hand to content the eye. 
There is no folly in love to had I wist, and therefore be rulde by mee. Love while thou 
art yoong, least thou be disdained when thou art olde. Beautie nor time cannot be 
recalde, and if thou love, like of Montanus; for if his desires are many, so his deserts 
are great." — Rosalynde, p. 97. 

(7) Scene V. — 

Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might ; 
Who ever toed, that lov'd not at first sight . ? ] 

The "dead shepherd" here apostrophised was Marlowe, and the line Phebe quotes is 
from his once popular poem of 11 Hero and Leander," tirst published in 1598 : — 

" It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is over-rul'd by fate. 
When two are stripp'd, long ere the course begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other win. 
And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect : 
The reason no man knows ; let it suffice, 
What we behold is censur'd by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate the love is slight : 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at first sight V 

P. 10, Edit. 1821. 

Shakespeare has before referred to this favourite poem in " The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona," Act I. So. 1. 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene III.— 

KM Which hurtling 

From miserable slumber I awak d.] 

The touching incident of the meeting of the two brothers is thus narrated in Lodge's 
story :— " Saladyne, wearie with wandring up and downe, and hungry with long fasting, 
finding a little cave by the side of a thicket, eating such fruite as the forest did affoord, 
and contenting himselfe with such drinke as nature had provided and thirst made 
delicate, after his repast he fell in a dead sleepe. As thus he lay, a hungry lyon came 
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hunting downe the edge of the grove for pray, and espying Saladyne began to eeaze upon 
him : but seeing he lay still without any motion, be left to touch him, for that lyons 
hate to prey on dead carkasses ; and yet desirous to have some foode, the lyon lay downe 
and wateht to see if he would stirre. While thus Saladyne slept secure, fortune that 
was careful of her champion began to smile, and brought it so to passe, that Eosader 
(having stricken a deere that but slightly hurt fled through the thicket) came pacing 
downe by the grove with a boare-speare in his hande in great haste. He spyed where a 
man lay a sleepe, and a lyon fast by him : amazed at this sight, as he stoode gazing, his 
nose on the sodaine bledde, which made him conjecture it was some friend of his. 
Whereuppon drawing more nigh, he might easily disc erne his visage, perceived by his 
pliisnomie that it was his brother Saladyne, which drove Eosader into a deepe passion, 
as a man perplexed at the sight of so unexpected a chance, marvelling what should drive 
his brother to traverse those secrete desarts, without any companie, in such distresse and 
forlome sorte. But the present time craved no such doubting ambages, for he must 
eyther resolve to hazard his life for his reliefe, or else steale away and leave him to the 
cruel tie of the lyon. In which doubt hee thus briefly debated with himselfe. * * * * 
With that his brother began to stirre, and the lion to rowse himselfe, whereupon Eosader 
sodainly charged him with the boaxe speare, and wounded the lion very sore at the first 
stroke. The beast feeling himselfe to have a mortall hurt, leapt at Eosader, and with 
his pawes gave him a sore pinch on the brest that he had almost fain ; yet as a man 
most valiant, in whom the sparks of Sir John Bourdeaux remained, he recovered himselfe, 
and in short combat slew the lion, who at his death roared so lowd that Saladyne 
awaked, and starting up, was amazed at the sudden sight of so monstrous a beast lying 
slaine by him, and so sweet a gentleman wounded." — Kosalynde, p. 79, 



ACT V. 

(1) Scene IV. — 0, sir, we Quarrel in print, by the book.] The particular book here 
ridiculed, is conjectured to be a treatise in 4 to. published in 1595, entitled u Vincentio 
Saviolo his Practice. In two Bookes. The first in treating of the use of the Rapier and 
Dagger. The second of Honor and honorable Quarrels." "A Discourse," says the 
author, speaking of the second part, " most necessarie for all Gentlemen that have in 
regarde their honors, touching the giving and receiving of the Lie, whereupon the 
Duetto and the Combats in divers sortes doth insue, and many other inconveniences, for 
lack only of the true knowledge of honor and the contrarie : and the right understanding 
of wordes." The contents of the several chapters are as follows : — " I. What the reason 
is, that the partie unto whom the lie is given ought to become Challenger : and of the 
nature of Lies. II. Of the manner and diversitie of Lies. III. Of Lies certaine. 
IV. Of conditionall Lyes. V. Of the Lye in generall. VI. Of the Lye in particular. 
VII. Of foolish Lyes. VIII. A conclusion touching the Challenger and the Defender, 
and of the wresting and returning back of the Lye, or Dementie." In the chapter of 
conditional lies, he says : ' 4 Conditionall lyes be such as are given conditionally : as if 
a man should saie or write these wordes : — i/*thou hast saide that I have offered my 
Lord abuse, thou lyest ; or if thou saiest so hereafter, thou shalt lye. * * * * Of these 
kind of lyes given "in this manner, often arise much contention in words * * * * whereof 
no sure conclusion can arise." "By which," observes Warburton, "he means, they 
cannot proceed to cut one another's throat, while there is an (/"between." See note (6), 
p. 299, Vol. I. 

(2) Scene IV. — As you have books for good manners,] Such works were not uncom- 
mon in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. Halliwell mentions a book of this 
description, published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1507, the colophon of which is as fol- 
lows, — " Here endeth and fynysshed the boke named and lntytled Good Maners." 
There was also " The Boke of Nurture, or Schoole of Good Maners for Men, Servants, 
and Children," 8vo. 1577, written by Hugh Rhodes; another called " Galateo of Maister 
John Delia Casa, Archebishop of Beneventa. Or rather, A treatise of the maners and 
behaviours, it behoveth a man to use and cschewe, in his familiar conversation. A 
worke very necessary and profitable for all Gentlemen or other. First written in the 
Italian tongue, and now done into English by Robert Peterson, of Lincoln's Inne Gentle- 
man," 4to. 1576 : and in the Stationers* Registers, under the year 1576, is an entry— 

" Eic. Jones. Eeceyved of him, for his lycense to ymprmte a booke 
intituled how a yonge gentleman may behave him self in all 
cumpanies, &c iiijd. and a copie." 
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EPILOGUE. 

(1) Good wine needs 710 bush.'] Mr. Haliiwell remarks that the custom of hanging out 
a bush as a sign for a tavern, or a place where wine was to be sold, was of great antiquity 
in this country ; and he supplies an interesting example from an illuminated MS. of 
the fourteenth century, preserved in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, where a party 
of travellers are observed approaching a wayside inn, indicated by a huge bush depend- 
ing from the sign. Chaucer alludes to the custom, and in an early poem in MS., 
Cotton. Tiber. A. vii. fol. 72, we read : — 

" Rvght as off a tavernere, 
Tne grcene busche that hangeth out, 
Is a sygne, it is no dowte, 
Outward ffolkys tf'or to telle 
That within is wyne to selle." 

The bush is very frequently alluded to as having been formed of ivy, in which there 
appears a trace of classical allusion, as the ivy was always sacred to Bacchus; perhaps 
continued from heathen times. So in V Gascoignc's Glass of Government," 157^3- 
"Now-a-days the good wyne needeth none ivye garland" And in Florio's 44 Second 
Frutes," : "Like unto an ivy bush, that cals men to the tavern, but hangs itselfe 
without to winde and wether." Kennett, in his Glossary, says, that u the tavern-bush, 
or frame of wood, was drest round with ivy forty years since, though now left oft' for 
tuns or ban-els hung in the middle of it. This custom gave birth to the present practice 
of putting out a green bush at the door of those private houses which sell drink during 
the fair, a practice stated to be still prevalent in many of the provinces." Notices of the 
tavern-Dust abound in our early writers, and the name is traced in the sign of the 
14 Bush," still retained by many inns in England. The petty taverns of Normandy are, 
indeed, to this day distinguished by bushes. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



"It would be difficult to bring the contents within the compass of an 
ordinary narrative ; nothing- takes place, or rather what is done is not so 
essential as what is said ; even what may be called the denouement is brought 
about pretty arbitrarily. "Whoever can perceive nothing- but what can, as it 
were, be counted on the fingers, will hardly be disposed to allow that it has any 
plan at all. Banishment and flight have assembled together, in the forest of 
Arden, a strange band : a Duke dethroned by his brother, who, with the 
faithful companions of his misfortune, lives in the wilds on the produce of 
the chase ; two disguised Princesses, who love each other with a sisterly 
affection ; a witty court fool ; lastly, the native inhabitants of the forest, ideal 
and natural shepherds and shepherdesses. These lightly-sketched figures form 
a motley and diversified train ; we see always the shady dark-green landscape 
in the background, and breathe in imagination the fresh air of the forest. The 
hours are here measured by no clocks, no regulated recurrence of duty or of 
toil : they flow on unnumbered by voluntary occupation or fanciful idleness, to 
which, according to his humour or disposition, every one yields himself, and 
this unrestrained freedom compensates them all for the lost conveniences of 
life. One throws himself down in solitary meditation under a tree, and 
indulges in melancholy reflections on the changes of fortune, the falsehood of 
the world, and the self-inflicted torments of social life ; others make the woods 
resound with social and festive songs, to the accompaniment of their hunting- 
horns. Selfishness, envy, and ambition, have been left behind in the city ; of 
all the human passions, love alone has found an entrance into this wilderness, 
where it dictates the same language alike to the simple shepherd and the 
chivalrous youth, who hangs his love-ditty to a tree. A prudish shepherdess 
falls at first sight in love with Rosalind, disguised in men's apparel ; the latter 
sharply reproaches her with her severity to her poor lover, and the pain of 
refusal, which she feels from experience in her own case, disposes her at length 
to compassion and requital. The fool carries his philosophical contempt of 
external show, and his raillery of the illusion of love so far, that he purposely 
seeks out the ugliest and simplest country wench for a mistress. Throughout 
the whole picture, it seems to be the poet's design to show that to call forth 
the poetry which has its indwelling in nature and the human mind, nothing is 
wanted but to throw off all artificial constraint, and restore both to mind and 
nature their original liberty. In the very progress of the piece, the dreamy 
carelessness of such an existence is sensibly expressed : it is even alluded to by 
Shakspeare in the title. Whoever affects to be displeased, if in this romantic 
forest the ceremonial of dramatic art is not duly observed, ought in justice to 
be delivered over to the wise fool, to be led gently out of it to some prosaical 
region."— Schlegel. 

" Though this play, with the exception of the disguise and self-discovery of 
Rosalind, may be said to be destitute of plot, it is yet one of the most delightful 
of the dramas of Shakspeare. There is something inexpressibly wild and 
interesting both in the characters and in the scenery ; the former disclosing 
the moral discipline and the sweets of adversity, the purest emotions of love 
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and friendship, of gratitude and fidelity, the melancholy of genius, and the 
exhilaration of innocent mirth, as opposed to the desolating effects of malice, 
envy, and ambition ; and the latter unfolding, with the richest glow of fancy, 
landscapes to which, as objects of imitation, the united talents of Ruysdale, 
Claude, and Salvator Rosa could alone do justice. 

" From the forest of Arden, from that wild wood of oaks, 

4 whose boughs were rnoss'd with age, 

And high tops bald with dry antiquity,' — 

from the bosom of sequestered glens and pathless solitudes, has the poet called 
forth lessons of the most touching and consolatory wisdom. Airs from paradise 
seem to fan with refreshing gales, with a soothing consonance of sound, the 
interminable depth of foliage, and to breathe into the hearts of those who have 
sought its shelter from the world, an oblivion of their sorrows and their cares. 
The banished Duke, the much-injured Orlando, and the melancholy Jaques, 
lose in meditation on the scenes which surround them, or in sportive freedom, 
or in grateful occupation, all corrosive sense of past affliction. Love seems the 
only passion which has penetrated this romantic seclusion, and the sigh of 
philosophic pity, or of wounded sensibility, (the legacy of a deserted world,) the 
only relique of the storm which is passed and gone. 

44 Nothing, in fact, can blend more harmoniously with the romantic glades 
and magic windings of Arden, than the society which Shakspeare has placed 
beneath its shades. The effect of such scenery, on the lover of nature, is to 
take full possession of the soul, to absorb its very faculties, and, through the 
charmed imagination, to convert the workings of the mind into the sweetest 
sensations of the heart, into the joy of grief, into a thankful endurance of 
adversity, into the interchange of the tenderest affections : and find we not 
here, in the person of the Duke, the noblest philosophy of resignation ; in 
Jaques, the humorous sadness of an amiable misanthropy ; in Orlando, the 
mild dejection of self-accusing humility ; in Rosalind and Celia, the purity of 
sisterly affection ; whilst love in all its innocence and gaiety binds in delicious 
fetters, not only the younger exiles, but the pastoral natives of the forest ? A 
day thus spent, in all the careless freedom of unsophisticated nature, seems 
worth an eternity of common-place existence ! " — Drake. 
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PEELIMINAEY NOTICE. 

This play is not found in the folio of 1623. The first edition of it known 
is the quarto, published in 1609, under the title of " The late and much 
admired Play, called Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With the true relation of 
the whole PQstorie, adventures, and fortunes of the said Prince : As also 
the no lesse strange and worthy accidents in the Birth and Life, of his 
Daughter Mariana. As it hath been divers and sundry times acted by 
his Maiesties Servants, at the Globe on the Banck-side. By William 
Shakespeare. Imprinted at London for Henry Gosson, and are to be sold 
at the signe of the Sunne, in Pater-noster row, &c. 1609." This was 
followed by other quarto editions, respectively dated 1611, 1619, 1630, 
1635, 1639, and it was afterwards inserted in the folio of 1664, and in that 
of 1685. Although there is no evidence that Pericles was printed earlier 
than 1609, or, beyond the slight memorandum in an inventory of Alleyn's 
theatrical wardrobe, of " spangled hoes " for Pericles,* that it was acted 
before 1607 or 1608, we believe that, in an imperfect form, this piece was 
the work of an older play-wright than Shakespeare, and, being founded 
upon a story which for ages had retained extensive popularity, that it was 
placed in the latter' s hands very early in his dramatic career for adapta- 
tion to the Blackfriars' stage. This impression is derived partly from the 
style, the general structure of the verse, and the want of individualization 
in the characters, and partly from the nature of the fable : the revolting- 
story of Antiochus and his daughter being one which it is not easy to 
believe Shakespeare would ever have chosen as a subject for representa- 
tion. Moreover, we conclude, from the conflicting testimony as to its 
success, that Pericles, on the first occasion of its re -production, was not 
prosperous ; but that, having been re-modelled, and in part re -written by 
Shakespeare, especially in the fifth Act, it was again revived in 1607 o r 
1608, and then met with unusual favour. One proof of its popularity at 
this period was the publication of a prose-tract, written by George 
Wilkin s, entitled " The Painfull Adventures of Per kits Prince of Tyre. 
Being The true History of the Play of Pericles as it was lately presented by 



* See Collier's Memoirs of Alleys p. 21. 
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the worthy and ancient Poet John Goiver. 1608," — a story (lately reprinted 
with most laudable accuracy by Professor Morn m sen) which was com- 
posed from notes taken during the performance of the play and extracts 
from the English version of " Apollonius Tpius." 

The original source of Pericles is the fabulous stoiy of King Apol- 
lonius of Tyke, a romance of great antiquity and of such renown, that, 
of the Latin version alone, — Historia Apolloxii Tysh, first edited 
about 1470, — Professor Haupt, of Berlin University, declares he is 
acquainted with one hundred MSS. The author of the play, however, 
appears to have been immediately indebted for his fable and incidents to 
that portion of Gower's Confessio Amantis, which treats of King Appolin 
of Tyre, and to the English translation of the Historia Apollonii entitled 
The Patter ne of pairufull Adventures : containing the most excellent, pleasant, 
and variable Historie of the strange accidents that befell unto Prince 
Apollonius, the Lady Lucina his wife, and Tharsia his daughter. Wlterein 
the uncertainty of this world and the fickle state of man's life are lively 
described. Gathered into English by Lawrence Twine, Gentleman, — first 
printed in 1 576. 



Antiochvs, King o/Antioch. 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 



A Pander. 
Boult, his Servant. 




| two Lords of Tyre. 



Goaver, as Chorus. 



SlMONIDES, King of Pentnpolis. 
Cleon, Governor o/Tharsus. 



The Laughter of Antioehus. 
Tiiaisa, Laughter to Simonides. 
MARINA, Laughter to Pericles and Tiiaisa. 
DlONTZA, Wife to Cleon. 
Lychorida, Nurse to Marina. 
Diana. 
A Bawd. 



Lysimachus, Governor o/Mitylene. 



Cerimon, a Lord of Ephesus. 
Tiialiard, a Lord of Antioch. 
Philemon, Servant to Cerimon. 
Leonine, Servant to Dionyza. 
Marshal. 



Lords, Knights, Gentlemen, Sailors, Pirates, Fishermen, and Messengers. 



SCENE,— Dispersed^ in various Countries. 
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Enter Goiter. 

Before the Palace of Antioch. 

Gow. To sing a song that old was sung, 
From ashes ancient Gowcr is come ; 
Assuming man's infirmities, 
To glad your car, and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung, at festivals, 
On ember-eves, and holy-ales ; a 
And lords and ladies, in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives. 
The purchase 13 is to make men glorious ; 
Et bonv/rn quo antiquius, eo melius. 
If you, born in these latter times, 
When wit 's more ripe, accept my rhymes, 
And that to hear an old man sing, 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 
I life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you, like taper-light. — 
This Antioch, then, Antiochus the Great 
Built up, this city, for his chiefest scat ; 
The fairest in all Syria ; — 
I tell you what mine authors say : — 
This king unto him took a pheere, 2 
Who died and left a female heir, 
So buxom, blithe, and full of face, 
As Heaven had lent her all his grace ; 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to incest did provoke ; — 
Bad child, worse father ! to entice his own 
To evil, should be done by none. 
But custom what they did begin 
Was with long use account no sin. 
The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame, 
To seek her as a bed-fellow, 
In marriage-pleasures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent, he made a law, 
To keep her still, and men in awe, — 
That whoso ask'd her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, lost his life : 
So for her many a wight did die, 
As yon grim looks do testify. 
What now ensues, to the judgment of your eye 
I give, my cause who best can justify. [Ewit. 



a.iTbZy-alps;] Old copies, holy-days : amended by Dr. Farmer. 

i( The purchase — ] That is, the profit, the advantage. Modem edition?, purpose. 

c Pheere,—] Peer, in the original copies; altered by Malone. 
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ACT L 

SCENE L — Antioch. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Antiochus, Pericles, and Attendants. 

Ant. Young prince of Tyre, you have at large receiv'd, 
The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per. I have, Antiochus, and with a soul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praise, 
Think death no hazard, in this enterprise. 

Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride, 
For the* embracements even of Jove himself; 
At whose conception (till Lucina reign'd) 
Nature this dowiy gave, to glad her presence, 
The senate-house of planets all did sit, 
To knit in her their best perfections. 

Music. En ter the Daughter of Antiochus. 

Per. See where she comes, apparerd like the spring, 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men ! 
Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras'd, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild 11 companion. 
You gods that made me man, and sway in love, 
That have inflam'd desire in my breast 
To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 
Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 
As I am son and servant to your will, 
To compass such a boundless f happiness! 

Ant. Prince Pericles — 

Per. That would be son to great Antiochus. 

Ant. Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd, 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 
Her face, like heav'n, enticcth thee to view 
Her countless glory, which desert must gam : 
And which, without desert, because thine eye 
Presumes to reach, all thy \ whole heap must die. 
Yon sometime famous princes, like thyself, 
Drawn by report, adventurous by desire, 
Tell thee, with speechless tongues and semblance pale, 
That, without covering, save yon field of stars, (l) 
Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's wars ; 

(*) Old copies omit, the. (f) Old copies, bondlcssc. (J) Old copies, the. 
■ Her mild companion.] That is, companion of her mildness— Mason. 
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And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 
For going on death's net, whom none resist. 

Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself, 
And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must : 
For death reincniber'd should be like a mirror, 
"Who tells us, life 's but breath, to trust it, error. 
I '11 make my will then ; and, as sick men do, 
Who know the world, sec heaven,* but feeling woe, 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erst they did ; 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you 
And all good men, as every prince should do ; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came ; — 
But my unspotted lire of love to you. 

[To the Daughter of Antiochus. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest blow. 

Axt. Scorning advice ; read the conclusion then ; h 
Which read and not expounded, 't is decreed, 
As these before thee, thou thyself shalt bleed. 

Dattgh. Of all 'say'd c yet, mayst thou prove prosperous ! 
Of all 'say'd yet, I wish thee happiness ! 

Per. Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought, 
But faithfulness and courage. 

He reads the Riddle. 

"I am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother's flesh which did me hired : 
I sovyht a husband, in which labour 
I found that kindness in a father : 
He 's father, son, and husband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they d may be, and yet in two, 
As you will Hue, resolve it you" 

Sharp physic is the last : but 0, you powers ! 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men's ail s, 
"Why cloud they not their sights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
Fair glass of light, I lov'd you, and could still, 

[Takes the hand of the Princess. 

a Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling; woe,— ] We should, perhaps, read : — 

u Who know the world's heaven" &c. 
b Read the conclusion then;] In the old copies these lines are thus arranged : — 
" I wayt the sharpest blow (Antiochus), 
Scorning advice : read the conclusion then : 
"Which read," &c. 
c Of all 'say'd yet, &c] That is, Of all who have yet assay' d. 

il Jt£ow they may l/e—] In Wilkins' novel, " How this may be," which is probably the 
genuine reading. 
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Were not this glorious casket stor'd with ill : 

But I must tell you, — now, my thoughts revolt, 

For he 's no man on whom perfections wait, 

That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 

You 're a fair viol, and your sense the strings ; 

"Who, finger'd to make man his lawful music, 

Would draw hcav'n down, and all the gods to hearken ; 

But being play'd upon before your time, 

Hell only clanceth at so harsh a chime : 

Good sooth, I care not for yon. 

Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life, 
For that 's an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the rest. Your time 's expir'd ; 
Either expound now, or receive your sentence. 

Per. Great king, 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act ; 
'T would 'braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He 's more secure to keep it shut, than shown : 
For vice repeated 's like the wandering wind, 
Blows dust in others' eyes, to spread itself ; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear 
To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 
Copp'd hills towards heaven, to tell the earth is throng'd a 
By man's oppression ; and the poor worm doth die for't. 
Kings are earth's gods ; in vice their law's their will, 
And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill ? 
It is enough you know ; and it is fit, 
What being more known grows worse, to smother it. — 
All love the womb that their first being bred, 
Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 

Ant. [Axidc] Heaven, that I had thy head! he has found the 
meaning ! 

But I will gloze with him. Young prince of Tyre, 

Though by the tenour of our* strict edict, 

Your exposition misinterpreting, 

We might proceed to cancel f of your days ; 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 

As your fair self, doth time us otherwise : 

Forty days longer we do respite you, 

If by which time our secret be undone, 

This mercy shows wc '11 joy in such a son : 

And until then your entertain shall be, 

As doth befit our honour, and your worth. [Exeunt all but Pericles. 

Per. How courtesy would seem to cover sin, 
When what is done is like an hypocrite, 

(») Quartos, your. (f) Quartos, counsel 

» To tell the carih is tlirong'd— ] That if 3 , oppressed, or shrunk. So in Act II. Sc. 1 ;— 
u A man throng* d up." 
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The which is good in nothing but in sight ! 

If it be true that I interpret false, 

Then were it certain you were not so bad, 

As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 

Where now you're both a father and a son, 

By your untimely claspings with your child, 

(Which pleasure fits an husband, not a lather,) 

And she an eater of her mother's flesh, 

By the defiling of her parent's bed ; 

And both like serpents are, who though they feed 

On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 

Antioch, farewell ! for wisdom sees, those men 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will shim* no course to keep them from the light. 

One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder 's as near to lust, as flame to smoke. 

Poison and treason are the hands of sin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put olf the shame : 

Then, lest my life be cropp'd to keep you clear, 

By flight I'll shim the danger which I fear. [Exit 

Re-enter Antiochus. 

Ant. He hath found the meaning, for which we mean 
To have his head. 

He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 

Xor tell the world, Antiochus doth sin 

In such a loathed manner : 

And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 

For by his fall my honour must keep high. 

Who attends us there ? 

Enter Thaliakd. 11 

Teal. Doth your highness call ? 

Ant. Thaliard, you are of our chamber, and our mind 
Partakes b her private actions to your secrecy ; 
And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold here 's poison, and here 's gold ; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him ; 
It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 
Because we bid it. (2) Say, is it done ? 

Thal. My lord, 't is done. 

Ant. Enough. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
Mes. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 
Ant. As thou 

* Old copies, shew; corrected by Malone, 

a Thaliard.] Iu Twine's translation this character is culled Thaliarch and Thali- 
archils: in Wilkins' novel, Thahjart, and Thaliart, and in Gower's poem, Taliart. 
ll Partakes—] Imparts. 
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Wilt live, fly after ; and like an arrow shot 
From a well-expericnc'd archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ; never return, 
Unless thou say*st, prince Pericles is dead! 

Thal. My lord, if I can get him within my pistol's length, 
I '11 make him sure enough : so farewell to your highness. 

Ant. Thaliard, adieu ! [Exit Thal.] Till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no succour to my head. [Exit. 

SCENE II. — T}Te. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Pericles. 0 

Per. [To those without'] Let none disturb us. Why should this 
change of thoughts? 1 
The sad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy, 
By me so c us'd a guest, as not an hour, 
In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 
(The tomb where grief should sleep,) can breed me quiet, 
Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes shun them, 
And danger, which I feared, is at Antioch, 
Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here ; 
Yet neither pleasure's art can joy my spirits, 
Nor yet the other's distance comfort me. 
Then it is thus ; the passions of the mind, 
That have their first conception by mis-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 
And what was first but fear what might be done, 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. 
And so with me ; — the great Antiochus, — 
'Gainst whom I am too little to contend, 
Since he 's so great, can make his will his act, — 
Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence ; 
Nor boots it me to say I honour him,* 
If he suspect I may dishonour him : 
And what may make him blush in being known, 
He '11 stop the course by which it might be known ; 
With hostile forces he'll o'erspread the land, 

(*) Him was added by Rowe. 

tt Enter Pericles.] The first quarto has here, ''Enter Pericles and his Lords;" and 
alter Pericles' speech, which certainly reads like a soliloquy^ it has another stage-direc- 
tion, " Enter all the Lords to Pericles." The other old copies have only the first direc- 
tion ; but we must not infer from that, the lords entered at the same time as the Prince. 
Nothing is more common in early plays than to have the entrance of aU the characters 
who are to take part in a scene indicated at the beginning of it. 

b Why should this change of thoughts ?] So the old copies. The usual reading in 
modern editions is, "Why should this charge of thoughts?" Neither lection is very 
perspicuous. We might, with advantage to the sense, read : — 

" why should this change our thoughts ? " 

or, 

" why should this charge our thoughts ? " 

f By me so us"d— ] Query, " By me's so used," ? £c. 
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And with th' ostent a of war will look so huge, 

Amazement shall drive courage from the state ; 

Our men be vanquish'd ere they do resist, 

And subjects punish'd, that ne'er thought offence : 

Which care of them, not pity of myself, — 

Who am* no more but as the tops of trees, 

Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,' — 

Makes both my body pine, and soul to languish, 

And punish that before that he would punish. 

Enter Helicanus, and other Lords. 

1 Lord. Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast ! 

2 Lord. And keep your mind till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable ! 

Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue : 
They do abuse the king that flatter him, 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatter'd, but a spark, 
To which that blast b gives heat and stronger glowing ; 
Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order, 
Fits kings as they are men, for they may err. 
When signior Sooth here doth proclaim a J peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me if you please ; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us else ; but let your cares o'erlook 
What shipping and what lading 's in our haven, 
And then return to us. {Exeunt Lords.] Helicanus, thou 
Hast moved us ; what seest thou in our looks ? 

Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per. If there be such a dart in princes' frowns, 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our face ? 

Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from whence 
They have their nourishment ? 

Per. Thou know'st I have power 

To take thy life from thee. 

Hel, I have ground the axe myself ; 

Do you but strike the blow. 

Per. Eise, pr'ythee, rise : 

Sit down, thou art no flatterer ; 
I thank thee for it ; and heaven forbid, 
That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid ! c 



(*) Old copies, once; corrected by Fanner. (f) Old editions omit, a. 

• And with th' ostent of war— ] The old editions have "the stent of warre." Ostent 
was suggested by Tyrwhitt. 

b To which that blast gives heat, &c] The old copies have " that sparke" a word 
caught by the compositor 'from the preceding line. Blast y a judicious emendation, was 
proposed by Mason, 

c That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid !] Thus the old editions ; the 
meaning appearing to be, as Holt White explained it, "Forbid it, heaven, that kings 
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Fit counsellor, and servant for a prince, 

Who by thy wisdom mak'st a prince thy servant, 

What wouldst thou have me do ? 

Hel. To bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself. 

Per. Thou speak'st like a physician, Helicanus ; 
That minister'st a potion unto me, 
That thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 
Attend me then ; I went to Antioeh, 
Where, as thou know'st, against the face of death, 
I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an issue I might propagate, 
Are a arms to princes, and bring joys to subjects. 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 
The rest (hark in thine ear) as black as incest ; 
Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father, 
Seem'd not to strike, but smooth : but thou know'st this, 
'T is time to fear, when tyrants seem to kiss. 
Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 
Under the covering of a careful night, 
Who seem'd my good protector : and, being here, 
Bethought me * what was past, what might succeed ; 
I knew him tyrannous, and tyrants' fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years : 
And should he doubt b it, (as no doubt he doth,) 
That I should open to the listening air, 
How many worthy princes' bloods were shed, 
To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope, — 
To lop that doubt, he '11 fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him ; 
When all, for mine, if I may call't,f offence, 
Must feel war's blow, who spares not innocence : 
Which love to all — of which thyself art one, 
Who now reprov'st me for it — 

Hel. Alas, sir ! 

Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my cheeks, 
Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest ere it came ; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 

(*) Old editions omit, me. (f) Old copies, call. 

should suffer tlieir cars to hear their failings palliated." Mr. Dyce, conceives that 
let bears here its old signification to hinder, and reads, — 

" and heaven forbid 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults chid." 

* Are arms to princes, and briny joys to subjects.'] Steevens reads : — 
" Bring arms to princes, and to subjects joys." 
That the text of the old editions is corrupted here, there can be no question ; but whether 
by misprint or the omission of a line, who shall determine ? 

1609 ^ doubt it,—] Adapted by Malone upon the reading of the quarto 

"Andshold hedoo'tp &c. 
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Hel. Well, my lord, since you have given me leave to speak, 
Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear, 
And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by public war, ox private treason, 
Will take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot ; 
Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life : 
Your rule direct to any ; if to me, 
Day serves not light more faithful than I '11 be. 

Per. I do not doubt thy faith ; 
But should he wrong my liberties in my absence — 

Hel. We 11 mingle our bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 

Per. Tyre, I now look from thee, then, and to Tharsus 
Intend my travel, where I '11 hear from thee ; 
And by whose letters I '11 dispose myself. 
The care I had and have of subjects' good, 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom's strength can bear it. 
I '11 take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both : 
But in our orbs we'll* live so round and safe, 
That time of both this truth shall ne'er convince, 
Thou show'dst a subject's shine, I a true prince. [Exeunt 



SCENE III. — The same. An Ante-clumiber in the Palace. 

Enter Thaxjard. 

Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here must I kill king 
Pericles; and if I do it not, I am sure to be hanged at home: 't is 
dangerous. — Well, I perceive, he was a wise fellow, and had good dis- 
cretion, that, being bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he 
might know none of his secrets. (3) Now do I see he had some 
reason for it : for if a king bid a man be a villain, he is bound by 
the indenture of his oath to be one. Hush ! here come the lords of 
Tyre. 

Enter Helicanus, Escapes, and other Lords. 

Hel. You shall not need, my fellow-peers of Tyre, 
Further to question me of your king's departure : 
His seal'd commission, left in trust with me, 
Doth speak sufficiently, he 's gone to travel. 

Thal. [Aside.'] How! the king gone! 

Hel. If further yet you will be satisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves, 
He would depart, I '11 give some light unto you. 
Being at Antioch 

Thal. [Aside.] What from Antioch ? 

(*) Quarto 1G09, will; that of 1619, 

n 2 
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Hel. Royal Antiochus (on what cause I know not) 
Took some displeasure at him ; at least he judg'd so : 
And doubting lest he had err'd or sinned, 
To show his sorrow, he 'd correct himself; 
So puts himself unto the shipman's toil, 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

Thal. [Aside,'] Well, I perceive 
I shall not be hang'd now, although I would ; 
But since he 's gone, the king it sure must please a 
He 'scap'd the land, to perish at the sea. — 
I '11 present myself. Peace to the lords of Tyre ! 

Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 

Thal. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles ; 
But since my landing I haye understood, 1 * 
Your lord hath betook himself to unknown travels, 
My message must return from whence it came. 

Hel. We have no reason to desire it, 
Commended to our master, not to us : 
Yet ere you shall depart, this we desire, — 

As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — Tharsus. A Room in the Governor's House. 

Enter Cleon, Dionyza, and Attendants. 

Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here, 
And by relating tales of others' griefs, 
See if 't will teach us to forget our own ? 

Dig. That were to blow at fire in hope to quench it ; 
For who digs hills because they do aspire, 
Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 
O my distressed lord, even such our griefs are ; 
Here they 're but felt, unseen* with mischief's eyes, 
But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher rise. 

Cle. 0 Dionyza, 
Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger till he famish ? 
Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep 
Our woes into the air ; our eyes do weep, 
Till lungs f fetch breath that may proclaim them louder; 

(*) Old editions, and seen. (f) Old copies, tongues; corrected by Steovons. 
» But since he y s gone, the king it sure must please — ] More corruption! Of the text 
of this play, M alone well observes: "There is, I believe, no play of our author's, 
perhaps I might say, in the English language, so incorrect as this. The most corrupt 
of Shakespeare's other dramas, compared with Pericles, is purity itself." In the old 
copies, the line above reads : 

" But since he's gone, the king's seas must please" 
which Malonc interprets, — 

" Must do their pleasure !" 
We adopt, as a make-sense, the emendation of Percy, though with little confidence, 
b But since my landing—] That is, » But as since my landing," &c. 
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That if heaven slumber while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helps* to comfort them. 
I '11 then discourse our a woes felt several years, 
And, wanting breath to speak, help me with tears. 
Dio. I '11 do my best, sir. 

Cle. This Tharsus, over which I have the government, 
A city on whom plenty held full hand, 
For riches strew'd herself even in the streets ; 
Whose towers bore heads so high they kiss'd the clouds, 
And strangers ne'er beheld, but wonder'd at ; 
Whose men and dames so jetted and adorn'd, 
Like one another's glass to trim them by : 
Their tables were stor'd full, to glad the sight, 
And not so much to feed on, as delight ; 
All poverty was scorn'd, and pride so great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. Oh, 't is too true. 

Cle. But see what heaven can do ! By this our change, 
These mouths, whom but of late, earth, sea, and air 
Were all too little to content and please, 
Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 
As houses are defil'd for want of use, 
They are now starv'd for want of exercise ; 
Those palates who, not yet two summers younger, b 
Must have inventions to delight the taste, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it ; 
Those mothers who, to nouzle up their babes, 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now, 
To eat those little darlings whom they lov'd. 
So sharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life : 

(*) Old copies, helpers. 

a Vll tlien discourse' our woes felt several years, — ] This speech is inveterately de- 
praved ; and in the present line, the word our is an obvious misprint. Cleon desires to 
Danish the recoUection of their own sorrows by relating "others' griefs;" we ought 
therefore to read : — 

"I'U then discourse o/wocs," &c. 

The necessity for this correction is enforced by the words " several Years." Shakespeare 
uses several for distinct, separate, particular, various, but never in the sense it now 
commonly bears of many; a sense, indeed, clearly inapplicable in this instance, because, 
from the context, — 

M These mouths, whom but of late, earth, sea, and air 
Were aU too little to content and please," — 

as well as from the novel, it is plain the famine at Tharsus was not two summers old. 

b Those palates who, not yet two summers younger,—] In the old copy, '* not yet too 
savers younger," which the modern editors have altered to 

u not us'd to hunger's savour." 

and 

" not us'd to savour hunger J* 

The reading in the text was suggested by Mason long before the discovery of Wilkins* 
novel, which, in the corresponding scene, contains the very expression prc-supposed : 
u the ground of which forced lamentation was to see the power of change, that this 
their city, who not two summers younger, did so excell in pompe," &c. 
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Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
Here many sink, yet those which see them fall 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true ? 

Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 

Cle. 0 let those cities that of Plenty's cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 
With their superfluous riots, hear these tears I 
The miseiy of Tharsus may be theirs. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Where 's the lord governor ? 
Cle. Here. 

Speak out thy sorrows, which thou bring'st, in haste, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord. We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 

Cle. I thought as much. 
One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, 
That may succeed as his inheritor ; 
And so in ours : some neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our misery, 
Hath* stuff' d these hollow vessels with their power, 
To beat us down, the which are down already; 
And make a conquest of unhappy me, 
Whereas no glory 's got to overcome. 

Lord. That 's the least fear ; for, by the semblance 
Of their white flags displayed, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

Cle. Thou speak'st like him's untutor'd to repeat ; a 
Who makes the fairest show, means most deceit. 
But bring they what they will, and what they can, 
What need we fear ? 

The ground 's the lowest, and we are half-way there : 
Go tell thek general we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 
Lord. I go, my lord. 

Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist ; 
If wars, we are unable to resist. 

Enter Pericles, with Attendants. 

Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 
Let not our ships, and number of our men, 

(*) Old text, That. 

* Thou speak'st like him's untutor'd to repeat;] This should possibly he read and 
pointed thus : — 

" Thou speak'st Ukc trim's untutor'd : to defeat 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. " 

When the object is to overthrow, the fairer the outward appearance, the more it is to be 
suspected. 
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Be, like a beacon fir'cl, to amaze your eyes. 

We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 

And seen the desolation of your streets : 

Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears, 

But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And these our ships (you happily may think 

Are, like the Trojan horse was, stuff 'd within, 

With bloody veins expecting overthrow) a 

Are stor'd with corn to make your needy bread, 

And give them life, whom hunger starv'd half dead. 

All. The gods of Greece protect you ! 
And we will pray for you. 

Per. Arise, I pray you, rise ; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love, 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and men. 

Cle. The which when any shall not gratify. 
Or pay you with unthankMness in thought, 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 
The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils ! 
Till when — the which, I hope, shall ne'er be seen — 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 

Per. Which welcome we '11 accept ; feast here a while, 
Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. [Exeunt. 



Eater Gower. 

Gow. Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to incest bring : 
A better prince and benign lord, 
That will prove awful both in deed and word. 
Be quiet, then, as men should be, 
Till he hath pass'd necessity. 
I '11 show you those in trouble's reign, 
Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 
The good, in conversation, — 
To whom I give my benizon, — 
Is still at Tharsus, where each man 
Thinks all is writ he spoken can : 
And, to remember what he does, 
Build his statue to make him glorious : (l) 
But tidings to the contrary 
Are brought your eyes ; what need speak I ? 

* " Are, like the Trojan horse was, stuff'd within, 

With bloody veins,—] 

For this, the somewhat confused but not unintelligible reading of the old text, Steevens 
ingeniously substituted, — 

il war-stvfT'd within 

With bloody r cws." 
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Dumb show. 

Enter at one door Pericles talking with Cleon; all the Train with 
them. Enter at another door a Gentleman, with a letter to Peri- 
cles ; Pericles shoivs the letter to Cleon ; then gives the Mes- 
senger a reward, and Mights him. Exit Pericles at one door, 
and Cleon at another. 

Good Helieane that a stay'd at home, 

Not to eat honey, like a drone, 

From others' labours ; for though he strive 

To killen bad, keeps good alive ; 

And, to fulfil his prince' desire, 

Sends word* of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Theliard came full bent with sin, 

And hid intent to murder him ; 

And that in Tharsus 't was not best 

Longer for him to make his rest : 

He, knowing so,f put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there 's seldom ease ; 

For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above, and deeps below, 

Make such unquiet, that the ship 

Should house him safe, is wreck'd and split ; 

And he, good prince, having all lost, 

By waves from coast to coast is toss'd : 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself; 

Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 

Threw him ashore to give him glad : 

And here he comes ; what shall be next, 

Pardon old Gower ; this 'longs the text. [Exit. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Pentapolis. An open Place on the Seaside. 

Enter Pericles, Wi L 

Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of heaven ! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you ; 
And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 
Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 

(*) Old copies, sav'd one of all. (f ) In the original, doing so. 

* Good Helieane that stay'd at home,^-] Steevens reads " hath stay'd," but this 
hardly restores the passage to sense. We should perhaps read, — 
" Good Helieane that stay'd at home 
# * * # * 

But to fulfil his prince* desire," &c. 
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Wash'd me from shore to shore, and left me* breath, 
Nothing to think on, but ensuing death : 
Let it suffice the greatness of your powers, 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
And having thrown him from your wat'ry grave, 
Here to have death in peace, is all he '11 crave. 

Enter three Fishermen. 

1 Fish. What, ho, Pilchelf 

2 Fish. Ho ! come and bring away the nets. 
1 Fish. What, Patch-breech, I say ! 

3 Fish. What say you, master ? 

1 Fish. Look how thou stirrest now! come away, or I'll fetch 
thee with a wannion. 

3 Fish. Faith, master, I am thinking of the poor men that were 
cast away before us, even now. 

1 Fish. Alas, poor souls ! it grieved my heart to hear what pitiful 
cries they made to us, to help them, when, well-a-day, we could 
scarce help ourselves. 

3 Fish. Nay, master, said not I as much when I saw the porpus 
how he bounced*and tumbled? they say, they're half fish, half flesh; 
a plague on them ! they ne'er come but I look to be washed. Master, 
I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 

1 Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up the little 
ones. I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a 
whale ; 'a plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry before him, and at 
last devours them all at a mouthful. Such whales have I heard on 
o' the land, who never leave gaping, till they 've swallowed the whole 
parish, church, steeple, bells and all. 

Per. [As-ideJ] A pretty moral. 

3 Fish. But, master, if I had been the sexton, I would have been 
that day in the belfry. 

2 Fish. Why, man? 

3 Fish. Because he should have swallowed me too : and when I 
had been in his belly, I would have kept such a j angling of the bells, 
that he should never have left, till he cast bells, steeple, church, 
and parish, up again. But if the good king Simonides were of my 
mind 

Per. \_Aside.~] Simonides? 

3 Fish. We would purge the land of these drones, that rob th$ bee 
of her honey. 

Per. How from the finny a subjects of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men ; 
And from their watery empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men detect ! 
Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 

(*) Old editions, my. (f) Old editions, What to pelch. 

* TJie finny subjects—] Old editions, " fenny subject;" but see Wilkins' novel, — 
" And prince Pericles wondring that from the finny subjects of the sea these poore country 
people learned the infirmities of men." — Reprint, p. 27. 
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2 Fish. Honest ! good fellow, what 's that ? If it be a day fits 
you,* scratch out of the calendar and nobody look after it. b 
Per. You may see the sea hath cast me on your coast. 0 
2 Fish. What a drunken knave was the sea, to cast thee in our 
way! 

Per, A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity liim ; 
He asks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1 Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg ? here 's them in our country 
of Greece gets more with begging than we can do with working. 

2 Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes then ? 
Per. I never practised it. 

2 Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve sure ; for here 's nothing to be 
got now-a-days, unless thou canst fish for't. 

Per. What I have been, I have forgot to know ; 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on ; 
A man throng'd. up d with cold ; my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat to ask your help : 
Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray see me buried. (2) 

1 Fish. Die, quoth-a ? Now gods forbid ! I have a gown here ; 
come, put it on, keep thee warm. Now, afore me, a handsome fellow ! 
Come, thou shalt go home, and we '11 have flesh for holidays, fish for 
fasting-days, and moreo'er puddings and flap-jacks ; e and thou shalt 
be welcome. 

Per. I thank you, sir. 

2 Fish. Hark you, my friend, you said you could not beg. 
Per. I did but crave. 

2 Fish. But crave ! Then I '11 turn craver too, and so I shall 
'scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipped then ? 

2 Fish, 0, not all, my friend, not all ; for if aU your beggars were 
whipped, I would wish no better office than to be a beadle. But, 
master, I '11 go draw up the net. [■Exeunt two of the Fishermen, 

Per. [Aside.] How well this honest mirth becomes their labour ! 

» If it be a day fits you,-—] Fits you, possibly means disorders you, puts you out of 
sorts, wrenches you. So in "Sonnet OXIX.," " How have mine eyes out of then- 
spheres been fitted" i. r been started, wrenched. 

b Scratch out of the calendar and nobody look after it.] The old text has " search out," 
Steevms first suu-csU'd scratch — we believe, rightly; thus in ISeaumont and 
Fletcher's play of " The Coxcomb," Act IV. Sc. 4 

" That would quite scratch me out of the Calendar" 
But this emendation only partially restores the integrity of the dialogue ; something 
in the preceding speech of Pericles is evidently missing, and his next is equaUy de- 
fective. 

c Xou may see the sea hath cast mc on your coast.] So the folio, 1664. The earlier 
editions in quarto read,— 

" May see the sea hath cast upon your coast/* 

d Throng'd up— 1 See note (*), p. 478. 

e Flap-jacks ;] Pancakes. In the old editions the passage stands, "Flesh for all day, 
fish for fasting days, and more, or puddings and flap-jacks." 
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1 Fish. Hark you, sir, do you know where ye are ? 
Per. Not well. 

1 Fish. Why, I '11 tell you ; this is called Pentapolis, and our 
king, the good Simonides. 

Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

1 Fish. Ay, sir, and he deserves so to be called for Ms peaceable 
reign and good government. 

Per. He is a happy king, since he gains from his subjects the 
name of good by his government. How tar is his court distant from 
this shore? 

1 Fish. Many, sir, half a day's journey ; and I '11 tell you, he hath 
a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her birthday ; and there are princes 
and knights come from all parts of the world to joust and tourney 
for her love. 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my desires, I could wish to make 
one there. 

1 Fish. 0, sir, things must be as they may; and what a man 
cannot get, he may lawfully deal for — his wife's soul. a 

Re-enter the two Fishermen, drawing up a net 

2 Fish. Help, master, help ! here 's a fish hangs in the net, like a 
poor man's right in the law ; 't will hardly come out. Ha ! bots on \ 
't is come at last, and 't is turned to a rusty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends ! I pray you, let me see it. 
Thanks, Fortune, yet, that after all my crosses,* 
Thou giv'st me somewhat to repair myself ; 
And though it was my* own, part of my heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 
With this strict charge (even as he left his life), 
Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a shield 
'Tivixt me and death — and pointed to this brace ; — 
For tlmt it sav'd me, Tceep it; in like necessity, 
The which the gods protect thee from! may't defend thee. h 
It kept where I kept, I so dearly lov'd it ; 
Till the rough seas, that spare not any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, have given it again : 
I thank thee for 't ; my shipwreck now 's no ill, 
Since I have here my father's gift in 's will. 

1 Fish. What mean you, sir ? 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth, 
For it was sometime target to a king ; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his sake, I wish the having of it ; 
And that you 'd guide me to your sovereign's court, 

(*) Old copies, all crosses ; my was added by Malone. 
a And what a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for — his wife's soul] This 

f>assage has hitherto successfully resisted exposition. Its obscurity would perhaps be 
essened by reading, " his wife's sole — " The meaning appears to be a gross one, — 
although a man cannot get a child, he may lawfully try for it ; his wife is sole judge of 
its paternity. 
b The old copies read : — > 

" The which the gods protect thee, /am*? may defend thee." 
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Where with it I may appear a gentleman ; 

And if that ever my low fortunes better,* 

1 11 pay your bounties ; till then, rest your debtor. 

1 Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 

Per. I '11 show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1 Fish. Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee good on 't ! 

2 Fish. Ay, but hark you, my Mend ; 't was we that made up this 
garment through the rough seams of the water; there are certain 
condolements, certain vails. I hope, sir, if you thrive, you '11 remem- 
ber from whence you had it.* 

Per. Believe it, I will ; 
By your furtherance I am cloth'd in steel ; 
And spite of all the rapture b of the sea, 
This jewel holds his building on my arm ; 
Unto thy value I will mount myself 
Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. — 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bases. 

2 Fish. We '11 sure provide : thou shalt have my best gown to 
make thee a pair ; and I '11 bring thee to the court myself. 

Per. Then honour be but a goal c to my will ! 
This day I '11 rise, or else add ill to ill. [Exeunt 

SCENE II. — The same. A public Way or Platform, leading to tlie 
Lists. A Pavilion by the side of it for tlw reception of the King, 
Princess, Lords, &c. 

Miter Sbionides, Thaisa, Lords, and Attendants. 

Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ? 

1 Lord. They are, my liege ; 
And stay your coming to present themselves. 

Sim. Return them, we are ready ; and our daughter,* 
In honour of whose birth these triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 
For men to see, and seeing wonder at. [Exit a Lord. 

Thai. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to express 
My commendations great, whose merit 's less. 

Sim. 'T is fit it should be so ; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itself: 
As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 

(*) Old editions, them. (*) Old editions insert, hem. 

a M*f low fortunes better,—] In the old copies, fortune's better. 
m h The rapture of the sett,— ] Old text, rupture; but see the paraphrase of this passage 
in Wilkins novel:— "Which horse he provided with a jewel, whom all the raptures of 
the sea could not bereave from his arnic." — Reprint, p. 29. 

c Then honour be but a goal to my wiUf\ This is alike repugnant both to sense and 
harmony. Surely we should read,— 

" Then honour be but equal to my will I " 
as he had just before said,— 

u Were my fortunes equal to my desires J* 
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So princes their renown, if not respected. 
'T is now your honour, daughter, to explain* 
The labour of each knight, in his device. 

Thai. Which, to preserve mine honour, I H perform. 

[Enter a Knight ; lie passes over the stage, and his Squire 
presents his shield to the Princess. 
Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 
Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black iEthiop reaching at the sun ; 
The word, Lux tua vita mihi. 

Sim. He loves you well that holds his life of you. 

[The second Knight jwsscs over. 
Who is the second that presents himself ? 

Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an arm'd knight, that's conquered by a lady; 
The motto thus, in Spanish, Piu*2 )0r duhura qm por fuerza. 

[The third Knight jesses over, 

Sim. And what 's the third ? 

Thai. \ The third of Antioch ; 

And his device a wreath of chivalry 
The word, Me pomp&\ provexit apex. 

[The fourth Knight passes over. 

Sim. What is the fourth ? 

Thai. A burning torch, that 's turned upside down ; 
The word, Quod\ me alit, me extinguit 

Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his power and will, 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 

[The fifth Knight passes over. 

Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 
Holding out gold that 's by the touchstone tried ; 
The motto thus, Sic spectanda fides. 

[The sixth Knight passes over. 

Sim. And what 's the sixth and last, the which the knight himself 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver'd ? 

Thai. He seems to be a stranger, but his present is 
A wither'd branch, that 's only green at top ; 
The motto, In hac spe vivo. 

Sim. A pretty moral ; 
From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 

1 Lord. He had need mean better than his outward show 
Can any way speak in his just commend ; 

For, by his rusty outside, he appears 

To have practis'd more the whipstock than the lance. 

2 Lord. He well may be a stranger, for he comes 
To an honour'd triumph, strangely famished. 

(*) Old copies, cntcrtaine; altered by Steevens. 
(f) Old copies, Pompey. {%) Old copies, Qui. 

» Piu— ] This is an Italian, not a Spanish word. 
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3 Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 

Sim, Opinion 's but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 
But stay, the knights are coming ; we '11 withdraw 
Into the gallery. [Exeunt 
Great shouts without, and all cry, " The mean Knight!" 



SCENE 111.-2% same. A Hall of State. A Banquet prepared. 

Enter Sqionides, Thaisa, Marshal, Lords, Attendants, and tM 
Knights from tilting. 

Sim. Knights, 
To say you 're welcome, were superfluous. 
To* place upon the volume of your deeds, 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than 's fit, 
Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for niirth becomes a feast : 
You are princes and my guests. 

Thai. But you, my knight and guest ; 
To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day's happiness. 

Per. 'T is more by fortune, lady, than by merit. 

Sim. Call it by what you will, the day is yours ; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 
In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed ; 
And you 're her labour'd scholar. Come, queen o' the feast, 
(For, daughter, so you are,) here take your place ; 
Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace. 

Knights. We are honoured much by "good Simonides. 

Sim. Your presence glads our days ; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 

Marsh. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Per. Some other is more fit. 

1 Knight. Contend not, sir ; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great nor do the low despised 

Per. You are right courteous knights. 

Sim. Sit, sir, sit. 

By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
These cates resist me, he not thought upon. b 

(*) Old copies, until the fourth folio, 1685, I place. 
» That neither in our hearts, &c.] So the quarto, 1619 ; the first, 1609, reads 
" Have neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envies the great, nor shall the low dcsjnse." 

b By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts. 

These eates resist me, he not thought upon.] 
In most of the modern editions these lines are assigned to Pericles, sJie being substituted 
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Thai. By Juno, that is queen of marriage, 
All viands that I eat do seem unsavoury, 
Wishing him my meat : sure he 's a gallant gentleman. 

Sim. He 's but a country gentleman ; 
Has done no more than other knights have done ; 
Has broken a staff, or so ; so let it pass. 

Thai. To me he seems like diamond to glass. 

Per. Yon king 's to me like to my father's picture, 
"Which tells me in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun, for them to reverence. 
None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his supremacy ; 
Where now his son's* like a glow-worm in the night, 
The which hath fire in darkness, none in light ; 
Whereby I see that Time 's the king of men, 
For he 's their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 

Sim. What, are you merry, knights ? 

1 Knight. Who can be other in this royal presence ? 

Sim. Here, with a cup that 's stor'd f unto the brim, 
(As you do love, fill to your mistress' lips,) 
We drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause a while ; 
Yon knight doth sit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court 
Had not a show might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thaisa ? 

Thai. What is it 

To me, my father ? 

Sim. 0 attend, my daughter ; 

Princes, in this, should live like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them : 

And princes, not doing so, are like to gnats, 
Which make a sound, but kill'd are wonder'cl at. 
Therefore to make his entrance a more sweet, 
Here, say we drink this standing-bowl of wine to him. 

Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold ; 

(*) Old copies, sonne. (f) Old copies, sturdy stirr'd. 

for he; but compare the 'corresponding passage in Wilkins' novel, — " In the end, all 
being seated by the Marshall at a table, placed directly over-against where the king 
and his daughter sate, as it were by some divine operation, both king and daughter, at 
one instant were so strueke in love with the noblenesse of his woorth, that they could not 
spare so much time to sat is fie themselves with the delicacie of their viands, for talking 
of his prayses." "We incline to think, with Stccvens, that the second line should be 
read, — 

" The cates resist me, be not thought upon." 

* Entrance — ] Entrance here means reverie, trance, &c, but the line has been muti- 
lated. 
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He may my proffer take for an offence, 
Since men take women's gifts for impudence. 

Sim. How ! do as I bid you, or you '11 move me else. 

Thai. [Aside.'] Now, by the gods, he could not please me better. 

Sim. And farther* tell him, we desire to know of him, 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage. (3) 

Thai. The king, my father, sir, has drunk to you. 

Per. I thank him. 

Thai. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 

Per. I thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. 

Thai. And further he desires to know of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 

Per. A gentleman of Tyre, — my name Pericles ; 
My education been, in arts and arms ; a — 
Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 
And, after shipwreck, driven upon this shore. 

Thai. He thanks your grace ; names himself Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, 
Who only by misfortune of the seas 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 

Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity Ms misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. — 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 
And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are address'd, 
Will very well become a soldier's dance : 
I will not have excuse, with saying, this 
Loud music is too harsh for ladies' heads ; 

Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. [The Knights dance. 

So b this was well ask'd ; 't was so well perform'd. 

Come, sir ; here is a lady that wants breathing too : 

And I have heard, you knights of Tyre 

Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 

And that their measures are as excellent. 

Per. In those that practise them they are, my lord. 

Sim. Oh, that's as much as, you would be denied 
Of your fair courtesy. [The Knights and Ladies dance. 

Unclasp, unclasp ; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all ; all have done well, 
But you the best. [To Pericles.] Pages and lights, to conduct 
These knights unto their several lodgings ! Yours, sir, 
We have given order to be next our own. 

(*) Old copies, furthermore. 
■ My education been, in arts, &c] This is usually changed to, — 
"My education has been," &c. 

or,— 

"My education being" &c. 

but the parallel passage in Wilkins 1 novel confirms the old reading: — "That he was a 
gentleman of Tyre, Ins name Pericles \ his education becne in artcs and amies," &c. 
b So this was well ask'd, &c.] That is, As this was well ask'd. 
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Per. I am at your grace's pleasure. 

Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
And that 's the mark I know you level at : 
Therefore each one betake him to his rest ; 

To-morrow, all for speeding do their best. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — Tyre. A Room in the Governor's House. 

Enter Helicanus and Escanes. 

Hel. No, Escanes, know this of me, 
Antiochus from incest liv'd not free ; 
For which, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in store, 
Due to this heinous capital offence ; 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was seated a in a chariot 
Of an inestimable value, and his daughter with him, 
A fire from heaven came, and shriveli'd up 
Their * bodies, even to loathing ; for they so stunk, 
That all those eyes ador'd them ere their fall, 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 

Esca. 'T was very strange. 

Hel. And yet but justice ; for though 

This king were great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heav'n's shaft, but sin had his reward. 

Esca. 'T is very true. 

Enter three Lords. 

1 Lord. See, not a man in private conference 
Or council hath respect with him but he. 

2 Lord. It shall no longer grieve without reproof. 

3 Lord. And curs'd be he that will not second it. 
1 Lord. Follow me, then : lord Helicane, a word. 
Hel. With me ? and welcome : happy day, my lords. 
1 Lord. Know that our griefs are risen to the top, 

And now at length they overflow their banks. 

Hel. Your griefs ! for what ? wrong not your prince you love. 

1 Lord. Wrong not yourself, then, noble Helicane ; 
But, if the prince do live, let us salute him, 
Or know what ground 's made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we '11 seek him out ; 
If in his grave he rest, we '11 find him there ; 
And be resolv'd, he lives to govern us, 
Or dead, gives cause to mourn his funeral, 
And leaves us to our free election. 

(*) Old editions, Those. 
* When he was seated, &c] This passage, miserably corrupted in printing or tran- 
scription, is usuaUy exhibited in modem editions thus : — 

u When he was seated, and his daughter with him, 
In a chariot of inestimable value, 
A fire," &c. 

VOL* II. K K 
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2 Lord. Whose death's,* indeed, the strongest in our censure: 
And knowing this kingdom is without a head, 
(Like goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin,) your noble self, 
That best know'st how to rule, and how to reign, 
We thus submit unto, — our sovereign. 

All. Live, noble Helicane. 

Hel. For j honour's cause forbear your suffrages : 
If that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 
Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 
Where 's hourly trouble for a minute's ease. 
A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the absence of your king ; 
If in which time expir'd, he not return, 
I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 
But if I cannot win yon to this love, 
Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 
And in your search spend your adventurous worth ; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 
You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

1 Lord. To wisdom he 's a fool that will not yield ; 
And since lord Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavour it.} 

Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we '11 clasp hands ; 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Pentapolis. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Sdionides, reading a Letter; the Knights meet him. 

1 KuiGHT. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I let you know, 

That for this twelvemonth she '11 not undertake 
A married life : 

Her reason to herself is only known, 
Which yet from her by no means can I get. 

2 Knight. May we not get access to her, my lord ? 
Sim. Faith, by no means : she hath so strictly tied her 

To her chamber, that it is impossible. 
One twelve moons more shell wear Diana's livery; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow'd, 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 

3 Knight. Loth to bid farewell, we take our leaves. [Exeunt. 
Sim. So, they 're well despatch'd ; now to my daughter's letter : 

She tells me here, she '11 wed the stranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
'Tis well, mistress, your choice agrees with mine; 
I like that well ; — nay, how absolute she's in't, 

(*) Old editions, death. (f) Old copies, Try : amended by Mr. Dyce. 

(J) The it is not in the old copies. 
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Not minding whether I dislike or no ! 
Well, I do commend her choice, 
And will no longer have it be delay'd. — 
Soft ! here he comes ; — I must dissemble it. 

Enter Pericles. 

Per. All fortune to the good Simonicles ! 

Him. To you as much, sir ! I am beholden to you, 
For your sweet music this last night : I do 
Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Per. It is your grace's pleasure to commend ; 
Not my desert. 

Sim. Sir, you are music's master. 

Per. The worst of all her scholars, my good lord. 

Sim. Let me ask you one thing. 
What do you think of my daughter, sir ? 

Per. A most virtuous princess. 

Sim. And she is fair too, is she not ? 

Per. As a fair day in summer, — wondrous fair. 

Sim. Sir, my daughter thinks very well of you ; 
Ay, so well, that you must be her master, 
And she will be your scholar : therefore look to it. 

Per. I am unworthy for her schoolmaster. 

Sim. She thinks not so : peruse this writing else. 

Per. [Aside.'] What's here! 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre ! 
'T is the king's subtilty to have my life. — 
0, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 
A stranger and distressed gentleman, 
That never aim'd so high to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 

Sim. Thou hast bewitch'd my daughter, and thou art 
A villain. 

Per. By the gods I have not ; 
Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your displeasure. 

Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 

Per. Traitor ! 

Sim. Ay, traitor. 

Per. Even in his throat (unless it be a king), 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

Sim. [Aside.'] Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 

Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never relish'd of a base descent. 
I came unto your court for honour's cause, 
And not to be a rebel to her state ; 
And he that otherwise accounts of me, 
This sword shall prove, he 's honour's enemy. 

KK 2 
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Snr. No !— 
Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 

Enter Thaisa. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Kesolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e'er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you ? 

That. Why, sir, say if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad ? 

Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory ? 
[Aside.'] I 'm glad of it with all my heart. 
I '11 tame you ; I '11 bring you in subjection. 
Will you, not having my consent, bestow 
Your love and your affections on* a stranger? — 
Who, for aught I know, may be, nor can I think 
The contrary, — [Aside.] as great in blood as I myself. — 
Therefore, hear you, mistress ; either frame 
Your will to mine — and you, sir, hear you, 
Either be rul'd by me, or I will make you — 
Man and wife : 

Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it too : 
And being join'd I '11 thus your hopes destroy ; — 
And for a f farther grief, — God give you joy ! — 
What, are you both pleas'd ? 

Thai. Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Per. Even as my life, or blood that fosters it. 

Sim. What, are you both agreed ? 

Both. Yes, if it please your majesty. 

Sim. It plcaseth me so well, that I will see you wed ; 
Then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. [Exeunt ( i) 



Enter Gower. 

Gow. Now sleep yslaked hath the rout ; 
No din but snores, the house about,J 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 
The cat, with cyne of burning coal, 
Now couches from the mouse's hole ; 
And crickets sing at th' oven's mouth, 
Aye § the blither for their drouth. 
Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

(?) 0}<J c °Pics, if on. (f) Old copies omit, a. 

(J) Old copies, about the house. ($) Old copies, Are; corrected by Mr. Dycc. 
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A babe is moulded. — Be attent, 

And time that is so briefly spent, 

With your fine fancies quaintly eche ; 

What 's dumb in show, I '11 plain with speech. 

Dumb show. 

Enter Pericles and Simonides, at one door, ivitli Attendants; a 
Messenger meets them, kneels, and gives Pericles a letter. Peri- 
cles shows it to Simonides ; the Lords kneel to the former. 
Then enter Thaisa with child, and Lychorida, a nurse. Simo- 
nides shows his daughter the letter: she rejoices; she and Peri- 
cles take leave of her father, mid depart with Lychorida and 
Attendants. Then exeun t Simonides and the rest 

By many a deme a and painful perch, 

Of Pericles the careful search, 

By the four opposing coigns,* 

Which the world together joins, 

Is made ; with all due diligence, 

That horse and sail and high expense 

Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre 

(Fame answering the most strange inquire) 

To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought ; the tenour these : — 

Antiochus and his daughter dead ; 

The men of Tyrus on the head 

Of Helicanus would set on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none ; 

The mutine there h he hastes t' oppress ; 

Says to them, if king Pericles 

Come not home in twice six moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms, 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished c the regions round, 

And every one with claps can sound, 

Our lieir apparent is a king: 

Who dream" d, who thought of such a thing ? 

Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre ; 

His queen with child, makes her desire 

(Which who shall cross ?) along to go : — 

Omit we all their dole and woe : — 



(*) Old copies, crimes ; corrected by Tyrwhitt. 

a Derne — ] Berne is usuaUv explained to mean, lonely; it appears, however, in the 
instances of its use that we have met with, to signify earnest, eager, and the like. 
Thus 

M Then if derne love of thy deare loving Lord, — " 

Barnes* Spirituall Sonnets, 1595. 

The mutine there he — J In the old text, " The mutiny he there" 
c T-ravished— ] Old copies, Iranished, and Irony shed; Steevens made the emenda- 
tion. 
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Lychorida her nurse she takes, 

And so to sea. Their vessel shakes 

On Neptune's billow ; half the flood 

Hath their keel cut; but fortune's mood a 

Varies again : the grisly north 

Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ship drives. 

The lady shrieks, and well-a-near 

Doth fall in travail with her fear : 

And what ensues in this fell storm, 

Shall for itself, itself perform ; 

I nill relate ; action may 

Conveniently the rest convey : 

Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hold 

This stage the ship, upon whose deck 

The sea-tost* Pericles appears to speak. [Exit 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — On a Ship at Sea. 

Enter Pericles. 

Per. The God of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 
Which wash both heaven and hell ; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 
Having call'd them from the deep ! 0 still 
Thy deaf ning, dreadful thunders ; gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes ! — 0 how, Lychorida, 
How does my queen? — thouf storm, venomously, 
Wilt thou spit all thyself? — the seaman's whistle 
Is, as a whisper in the ears of death, 
Unheard. — Lychorida ! — Lucina, 0 
Divinest patroness, and midwife \ gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 
Of my queen's travails ! 

Enter Lychorida, with an Infant. 

Now, Lychorida — 
Lyc. Here is a thing too young for such a place, 
Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do : take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 

(*) Old editions, seas-tost. (f) Old copies, then. 

(J) Old copies, my wife ; corrected by Steevens. 

•* But fortune's mood—] The old copies have, "But fortune mooiCti" and "fortune 
mou'd." 
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Pee. How! how, Lychorida ! 

Lyc. Patience, good sir, do not assist the storm. 
Here 's all that is left living of your queen, — 
A little daughter ; for the sake of it, 
Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. 0, you gods ! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 
And snatch them straight away ? We, here below, 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Use a honour with you. 

Lyc. Patience, good sir, 

Even for this charge. 

Per. Now, mild may be thy life ! 

For a more blust'rous birth had never babe : 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! 
Eor thou art the rudeliest welcome 13 to this world, 
That e'er was prince's child. Happy what follows ! 
Thou hast as chicling a nativity, 
As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 
To herald thee from the womb : even at the first, 
Thy loss is more than can thy portage quit, 
With all thou canst find here. — Now the good gods 
Throw their best eyes upon it ! (1) 

Enter two Sailors. 

1 Sail. What courage, sir ? God save you ! 

Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw ; 
It hath done to me the worst : yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farer, 
I would it would be quiet. 

1 Sail. Slack the bolins there ! Thou wilt not, wilt thou ? Blow 
and split thyself. 

2 Sail. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow kiss the 
moon, I care not. 

1 Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard ; the sea works high, the 
wind is loud, and will not lie till the ship be cleared of the dead. 
Per. That 's your superstition. 

1 Sail. Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea it hath been still observed, 
and we are strong in custom : c therefore briefly yield her, for she 
must overboard straight. 

Per. As you think meet. — Most wretched queen ! 

Lyc. Here she lies, sir. 

Per. A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear ; 
No light, no fire : the unfriendly elements 

a Use honour — ] Steevens and Mason both conjectured use to be a misprint for vie, as 
it probably was. 

t> For thou art the rudeliest welcome — ] Malone changed welcome to ivelcom'd; but 
the former is the word adopted in Wilkin 8' novel: — " Poor inch of nature (quoth he), 
thou arte as rudely welcome to the worlde, as ever Prineesse Babe was, and hast as 
chiding a nativitie as fire, ayre, earth and water can affoord thee." 

c We are strong in custom:] The old editions read eastern ; we adopt the emendation 
proposed by Boswell, in preference to the credence of Steevens, the earnest of Mason, or 
the astern of Knight. 
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Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin'd, in the ooze ; * 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
And aye-remaining a lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o'erwhelm thy corpse, 
Lying with simple shells. 0, Lychorida, 
Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 
My casket and my jewels ; and bid Meander 
Bring me the satin coffer :f lay the babe 
Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I say 

A priestly farewell to her; suddenly, woman. [Exit Lychorida. 

2 Sail. Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, caulked and 
bitumed ready. 

Per. I thank thee. — Mariner, say, what coast is this ? 

2 Sail. We are near Tharsus. 

Per. Thither, gentle mariner ! 
Alter thy course for Tyre ; when canst thou reach it ? 

2 Sail. By break of day, if the wind cease. 

Per. 0 make for Tharsus ! — 
There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus ; there I '11 leave it 
At careful nursing. — Go thy ways, good mariner ; 
I '11 bring the body presently. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — Ephesus. A Room in Cerinion's House. 

Enter Cerdion, a Servant, and some persons who have been sliipivrccML 
Cer. Philemon, ho ! 

Enter Philemon. 

Phil. Doth my lord call ? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for these poor men ; 
'T has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Ser. I have been in many ; but such a night as this, 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd. 

Cer. Your master will be dead ere you return ; 
There 's nothing can be minister'd to nature, 
That can recover him. Give this to the 'pothecary, 
And tell me how it works. [To Philemon. 

[Exeunt all hit Cerimon. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Good morrow. 

2 Gent. Good morrow to your lordship. 
Cer. Gentlemen, why do you stir so early ? 

1 Gent. Sir, 
Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, 

(*) Old copies, oarc; corrected by Steevcns. (f) Old copies, coffin. 

a And wye-remaining lamps,—] The original has "The ayvv-remaining" 
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Shook as the earth did quake ; 
The very principals 11 did seem to rend, 
And all to-topple : pure surprise and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 

2 Gent. That is the cause we trouble you so early ; 
'T is not our husbandly. 

Cer. 0, you say well. 

1 Gent. But I much marvel that your lordship, having 
Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 

Shake off the golden slumber of repose : 
It is most strange, 

Nature should be so conversant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell'd. 

Cer. I hold it ever, 

Virtue and cunning b were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. 'T is known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the bless'd infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 
And I c can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures ; which doth give me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my treasure* up in silken bags, 
To please the fool and death. 

2 Gent. Your honour has through Ephesus pour'd forth 
Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 

Your creatures, who by you have been restor'd : 
And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such strong renown as time shall ne'er decay. 

Enter two Servants with a Chest 

Ser. So ; lift there. 

Cer. What is that? 

Ser. Sir, even now 

Did the sea toss f upon our shore this chest ; 
'T is of some wreck. 

Cer. Set 't down, let 's look upon 't. 

(*) Old text, pleasure, corrected by Steevens. (f) Old editions, up upon, 

■ Principals — ] The principals are the strongest rafters in the roof of a building. 

b Cunning — ] Cunning here signifies knowledge, skill, &c. 

* And I can speak—'] The old copies exhibit these lines thus : — 

' 4 And can speak of the disturbances that nature 
Works, and of her cures ; which doth give me 
A more content," &c. 
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2 Gent. 'T is like a coffin, sir. 

Cer. Whate'er it be, 

'T is wondrous heavy ; wrench it open straight ; 
If the sea's stomach he o'ercharged with gold, 
'T is a good constraint of Fortune it belches upon us. a 

2 Gent. It is so, my lord. 

Cer. How close 'tis caulk'd and bitum'd!* 
Did the sea cast it up ? 

Ser. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 
As toss'd it upon shore. 
- Cer. Wrench it open ; 

Soft ! — it smells most sweetly hi my sense. 

2 Gent. A delicate odour. 

Cer. As ever hit my nostril ; so, — up with it. — 
Oh you most potent gods ! what 's here ? a corse ! 

1 Gent. Most strange ! 

Cer. Shrouded in cloth of state ; balm'd and entreasur'd 
With full bags of spices ! A passport too ! 

Apollo, perfect me in the characters! [Reads from a scroll. 

"Here I give to tinder stand, — 
If e'er this coffin drive a-land, — 
i, Icing Pericles, have lost 
This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
Who finds her, give her barging; 
She teas the daughter of a king : 
Besides this treasure for a fee, 
The gods requite his rharitg!" 

If thou liv'st, Pericles, thou hast a heart 

That even cracks f for woe! This chane'd to-night. 

2 Gent. Most likely, sir. 

Cer. Nay, certainly to-night ; 

For look how fresh she looks ! — They were too rough 
That threw her in the sea. Make a fire within ; 
Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. 
Death may usurp, on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o'erprcss'd spirits. I have heard J 
Of an Egyptian that had nine hours lien dead, 
Who was by good appliance recovered. b 

Re-enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, and fire. 

Well said, well said ; the fire and cloths. — 
The rough and woeful music that we have, 

(*) Old editions, bottomed. (f) First edition, 1609, ever cracks. 

(J) Old copies, I heard ; have inserted by Malone. 

* 'Tis a good constraint of Fortune it belches upon us.] Manifestly and incorrigibly 
corrupt. 

b By good appliance recovered.] This passage seems hopelessly depraved. In the 
novel founded on the play it runs as follows: — "I have read of some Egyptians, who 
after four houres death, (if man may call it so) have raised impoverished bodies, like to 
this, unto their former health." 
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Cause it to sound, 'beseech you. 

The viol once more ; — how thou stirr'st, thou block ! — 
The music there ! — I pray you, give her air ; — 
Gentlemen, 

This queen will live ; nature awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes* out of her: she hath not been entranc'd 
Above five hours. See how she 'gins to blow 
Into life's flower again ! 

1 Gent, The heavens 
Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cer. She is alive ; behold 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
"Which Pericles hath lost, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Do appear, to make the world twice rich. Live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 
Bare as you seem to be ! [She moves. 

Thai. 0 dear Diana, 

Where am I ? Where 's my lord ? What world is this ? 

2 Gent. Is not this strange ? 

1 Gent. Most rare. 

Cer. Hush, my gentle neighbours ! 

Lend me your hands ; to the next chamber bear her. 
Get linen ; now this matter must be look'd to, 
For her relapse is mortal. Come, come, 

And iEsculapius guide us !(2) [Exeunt, carrying her away. 



SCENE III.— Tharsus. A Room in Cleon's House. 

Enter Pericles, Cleon, Dionyza, and Lychorida, with 
Marina in her arms. 

Per. Most honour'd Cleon, I must needs be gone ; 
My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus stands 4 
In a litigious peace. You and your lady 
Take from my heart all thankfulness ! the gods 
Make up the rest upon you ! 

Cle. Your shafts f of fortune, though they hurt; you mortally, 
Yet glance full wand'ringly a on us. 

Dion. 0 your sweet queen ! 

That the strict fates had pleas'd you had brought her hither, 
To have bless'd mine eyes with her ! 

Per. We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 

(*) Old copies, warmth breath, and warm breath. 
(f) Old copies, shahs. (;) First quarto, haunt ; folio, 1664, hate, 

» Wand'ringly — ] Steevens's emendation* the old editions reading, wornVruirjly. « 
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Must be as 't is. My gentle babe, Marina, — whom, 

For she was born at sea, I have nam'd so, — here 

I charge your charity withal, leaving her 

The infant of your care, beseeching you 

To give her princely training, that she may be 

Manner'd as she is born. 

Cle. Fear not, my lord ; but think, 

Your grace, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's prayers still fall upon you,) 
Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile, the common body, 
By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty : 
But if to that my nature need a spur, 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 
To the end of generation ! 

Per. I believe you ; 

Your honour and your goodness teach me to % 
Without your vows. Till she be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour, all 
Unscissar'd a shall this hair of mine remain, 
Though I show ill b in 't. So I take my leave ; 
Good madam, make me blessed in your care 
In bringing up my child. 

Diox. I have one myself, 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect, 
Than yours, my lord. 

Per. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Cle. We '11 bring your grace even to the edge o' the shore ; 
Then give you up to the mask'd Neptune, and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

Per. I will embrace your offer. Come, dearest madam. — 
0, no tears, Lychorida, no tears : 
Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 

You may depend hereafter. — Come, my lord. (3) [Exeunt. 

SCENE iV. — Ephesus. A Room in Cerimon's House. 
F?iter Cerimon and Thaisa. 

Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer ; which are now* 
At your command. Know you the character ? 

Thai. It is my lord's. That I was shipp'd at sea 
I well remember, even on my yearning | time ; 

*) The word now was inserted by Malone. 
f) First quarto, learning ; second quarto, caning. 

■ Unscissar'd— ] The old copies read, " unsister'd shall this heir." The correction, 
which was made by Stcevens, is established by the corresponding passage in Wilkins* 
novel: "Vowing solemnely by othe to himselfe, his head should grow uncisserd, his 
beard untrimmed, himself in all uncomely," &c. 

b Though I show ill in't.] The old copies have will. We adopt Mr. Dyce's reading. 
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But whether there delivered or no, 
By the holy gods, I cannot rightly say ; 
But since king Pericles, my wedded lord, 
I ne'er shall see again, a vestal livery 
Will 1 take me to, and never more have joy. 

Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as you speak, 
Diana's temple is not distant far, 
Where you may 'bide a until your date expire ; 
Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

That. My recompense is thanks, that 's all ; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. [Exeunt. 



Enter Gower. 

Gow. Imagine Pericles arriv'd at Tyre, 
Welcom'd and settled to his own desire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 
Unto Diana there* a votaress. 
Now to Marina bend your mind, 
Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At Tharsus, and by Cleon train'd 
In music, f letters ; who hath gain'd 
Of education all the grace, 
Which makes her both the heart and place b 
Of general wonder. But, alack ! 
That monster Envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina's life 
Seeks to take off by treason's knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown, 0 
Even ripe d for marriage fight ; this maid 
Hight Philoten : and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 
Would ever with Marina be. 

(*) Old copies, there's; altered by Malone. 

(f) Old copies, musick's; also altered by Malone. 

a Where you may 'bide until — ] The old editions have, "Where you may abide till.' 1 
b Which makes her, &c] The old editions read — 

" Which makes high both the art and place." 

Steevens made the emendation. 

c A wench full grown, — ] In the original this couplet stands, — 
" And in this kind our Cleon hath 
One daughter, and a full-grown wench." 

AU Gower* s speeches are in rhyme ; and Steevens regulated these two lines as they now 
stand in the text. 

d Even ripe—] So the first quarto, in the library of the Duke of Devonshire ; other 
copies of that edition read, right. 
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Be't when she* weav'd the sleided silk 

With fingers long, small, white as milk ; 

Or when she would with sharp neeld a wound 

The cambric, which she made more sound 

By hurting it ; or when to the lute 

She sung, and made the night-bird f mute 

That still records with moan ; or when 

She would with rich and constant pen 

Vail to her mistress Dian ; still 

This Philoten contends in skill 

With absolute Marina : so 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow 1 ' 

Yie feathers white. Marina gets 

All praises, which are paid as debts, 

And not as given. This so darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks, 

That Cleon's wife, with envy rare, 

A present murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Might stand peerless by this slaughter. 

The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 

Lychorida, our nurse, is dead. 

And cursed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant instrument of wrath 

Prest for this blow. The unborn event 

I do commend to your content ; 

Only I carry} winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey, 

Unless your thoughts went on my way. — 

Dionyza doth appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer. [Exit. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Tharsus. An ojien Place near the Seashore. 

Enter Dionyza and Leonine. 

Dion. Thy oath remember ; thou hast sworn to do 't : 
'T is but a blow, which never shall be known. 
Thou canst not do a thing in the world so soon, 
To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience, 

(*) Old copies, they. (-f) Old copies, night bed. 

(J) Old text, carried. 

» With sharp neeld— ] The old copies read needle. In the old play of " Gammer 
Gurton's Needle/' the word is used in both its forms of nccld and needle, according as it 
suits the metre. 

*» With the dove of Paphos might the crow, &c] The old text reads, " The dove of 
Paphos might with the crow." Corrected by Mason. 
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Which is but cold, inflaming love i' thy bosom/ 
Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leox. 1 11 do 't ; but yet she is a goodly creature. 

Dion. The fitter then the gods should have her. 
Here she comes weeping for her only mistress' death. b 
Thou art resolv'd ? 

Leox. I am resolv'd. 

Enter Maeina, with a basJcet of flowers. 

Mae. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To strew thy green with flowers : the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 
While summer days do last. Ay me ! poor maid, 
Born in a tempest when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
Whirring me from my friends. 

Dion. How now, Marina! why do you keep alone? 
How chance my daughter is not with you ? Do not 
Consume your blood with sorrowing ; you have 
A nurse of me. Lord ! how your favour 's chang'd 
With this unprofitable woe ! Come, 
Give me your flowers : ere the sea mar it, 
Walk with Leonine ; the air is quick there, 
And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. — Come, 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 

Mae. No, I pray you ; 
I '11 not bereave you of your servant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 

I love the king your father, and yourself, 
With more than foreign heart. We every day 
Expect him here : when he shall come, and rind 
Our paragon to all reports thus blasted, 
He will repent the breadth of his great voyage ; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you, 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 
That excellent complexion which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. Care not for me ; 
I can go home alone. 

Mae. Well, I will go ; . 

But yet I have no desire to it. 

a Inflaming love i' thy bosom, — ] The old copies read, inflaming thy love bosomc ; 
and, in flaming, thy love bosomc. 

b Here she comes weeping for her only mistress' death.] Assuredly corrupt. Malonc 
reads,— 

" Here she comes weeping for her only mistress. 
Death— thou art resolv'd." 

And Percy surmised, " Here comes she weeping for her old nurse's death." 
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Dion. Come, come, I know 't is good for you. — 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least ; 
Kemember what I have said. 

Leon. I warrant you, madam. 

Dion. I '11 leave you, my sweet lady, for a while ; 
Pray walk softly, do not heat your blood : 
What ! I must have a care of you. 

Mar. My thanks, sweet madam. — 

[Exit DlONYZA. 

Is this wind westerly that blows ? 

Leon. South-west. 
Mar. When I was born, the wind was north. 
Leon. Was't so? 

Mar. My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 
But cried, Good seamen! to the sailors, galling 
His kingly hands with haling of the ropes ; a 
And, clasping to the mast, endur'd a sea 
That almost burst the deck. 
Leon. When was this ? 
Mar. When I was born. 
Never was waves nor wind more violent ; 
And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber: Ha! says one, tvilt out? 
And with a dropping industry they skip 
Erom stem to stern;* the boatswain whistles, and 
The master calls, and trebles their confusion. 
Leon. Come, say your prayers. 
Mar. What mean you ? 

Leon. If you require a little space for prayer, 
I grant it : pray ; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar. Why will you kill me ? 

Leon. To satisfy my lady. 
Mar. Why would she have me kilVd ? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my life ; 
I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn, 
To any living creature : believe me, la,] 
I never kilPd a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 
I trod upon a worm against my will, 
But I wept for it. How have I offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her any profit, 
Or my life imply her any danger ? 

Leon. My commission 
Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

(*) Sterne to sterne, in the original. 

R With haling of the ropes;] Malone inserted the words, with and of; the old copies 
have only— 

" Ilis kingly hands haling ropes." 
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Mar. You will not do 't for all the world, I hope. 
You are well-favour'd, and your looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 
Good sooth, it show'd well in you ; do so now : 
Your lady seeks my life ; — come you between, 
And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leon. I am sworn, 

And will despatch. 

WJiilst Marina is struggling, enter Pirates. 

1 Pirate. Hold, villain ! [Leonine runs a/way. 

2 Pirate. A prize ! a prize ! 

3 Pirate. Half -part ! mates, half-part ! Come, let 's have her 
aboard suddenly. [Exeunt Pirates with Marina. 

Re-enter Leonine. 

Leon. These roguing thieves serve the great pirate Valdes ; 
And they have seiz'd Marina. Let her go ; 
There 's no hope she '11 return. 1 11 swear she 's dead, 
And thrown into the sea. — (l) But I '11 see further ; 
Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her, 
Not cany her aboard. If she remain, 

Whom they have ravish' d must by me be slain. [Exit. 



SCENE II.— Mitylene. A Room in a Brothel 

Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 

Pand. Boult,— 
Boult. Sir. 

Pand. Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is full of gallants. 
We lost too much money this mart by being too wenehless. 

Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. We have but 
poor three, and they can do no more than they can do; and* with 
continual action are even as good as rotten. 

Pand. Therefore let 's have fresh ones, whate'er we pay for them. 
If there be not a conscience to be used in every trade, we shall never 
prosper. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true : 't is not our bringing up of poor bastards, 
— as, I think, I have brought up some eleven 

Boult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again. — But shall 
I search the market ? 

Bawd. What else, man ? The stuff we have, a strong wind will 
blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 

Pand. Thou sayest true ; they're toof unwholesome o' conscience. 
The poor Transylvanian is dead, that lay with the little baggage. 

Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him; she made him roast-meat 
for worms : — but 1 11 go search the market. [Exit Boult. 

(*) Old editions insert, they. (f) Old copies, titer's [and there's] two. 
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Pand. Three or four thousand chequins were as pretty a propor- 
tion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd. Why to give over, I pray you ? is it a shame to get when 
we are old ? 

Pand. 0, our credit comes not in like the commodity; nor the 
commodity wages not with the danger : therefore, if in our youths 
we could pick up some pretty estate, 'twere not amiss to keep our 
door hatched. Besides, the sore terms we stand upon with the gods, 
will he strong with us for giving over. 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 

Pakd. As well as ive! ay, and better too; we offend worse. 
Neither is our profession any trade; it's no calling. — But here 
comes Boult. 

Re-enter Boult with Maeina, and the Pirates. 
Boult. [To Maeina.] Come your ways. — My masters, you say 
she 's a virgin ? 

1 Pieate. 0 sir, we doubt it not. 

Boult. Master, I have gone through for this piece, you see: if 
you like her, so ; if not, I have lost my earnest. 
Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities ? 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and has excellent good 
clothes; there's no further necessity of qualities can make her be 
refused. 

Bawd. What 's her price, Boult ? 

Boult. I cannot be baited one doit of a thousand pieces. 

Pand. Well, follow me, my masters ; you shall have your money 
presently, — Wife, take her in ; instruct her what she has to do, that 
she may not be raw in her entertainment. 

[Exeunt Pander and Pirates. 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her ; — the colour of her hair, 
complexion, height, age, with warrant of her virginity ; and cry, He 
that will give most shall have Iter first. Such a maidenhead were no 
cheap thing, if men were as they have been. Get this done as I 
command you. 

Boult. Performance shall follow. [Exit. 

Mae. Alack, that Leonine was so slack, so slow ! — 
He should have struck, not spoke ; — or that these pirates, 
Not enough barbarous, had not o'erboard thrown me, 
For to seek my mother ! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one ? 

Mae. That I am pretty. 

Bawd, Come, the gods have done their part in you. 
Mae. I accuse them not. 

Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where you are like to live. 
Mae. The more my fault, 8 
To 'scape his hands, where I was like to die. 
Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure, 
Mae. No. 



a The mere my fault,—] Fault, here, means misfortune. See note ( d ), p. 97. 
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Bawd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste gentlemen of all fashions. 
You shall fare well ; you shall have the difference of all complexions. 
What ! do you stop your ears ? 

Mar. Are you a woman ? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a woman ? 
Mar. An honest woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, gosling : I think I shall have something 
to do with you. Come, you 're a young foolish sapling, and must be 
bowed as I would have you. 

Mar. The gods defend me ! 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, then men must 
comfort you, men must feed you, men must stir you up. — Boult 's 
returned. 

Re-enter Boult. 

Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market ? 

Boult. I have cried her almost to the number of her hairs; I 
have drawn her picture with my voice. 

Bawd. And I pr'ythee tell me, how dost thou find the inclination 
of the people, especially of the younger sort ? 

Boult. Faith, they listened to me as they would have hearkened 
to their father's testament. There was a Spaniard's mouth so watered, 
that he went to bed to her very description. 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow, with his best ruff on. 

Boult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you know the 
French knight that cowers i' the hams ? 

Bawd. Who ? monsieur Veroles ? 

Boult. Ay ; he offered to cut a caper at the proclamation ; but he 
made a groan at it, and swore he would see her to-morrow. 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his disease hither: 
here he doth but repair it. I know he will come in our shadow, to 
scatter his crowns in the sun. 

Boult. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, we should 
lodge them with this sign. 

Bawd. Pray you, come hither a while. You have fortunes coming 
upon you. Mark me ; you must seem to do that fearfully which you 
commit willingly ; to* despise profit where you have most gain. To 
weep that you live as you do makes pity in your lovers : seldom but 
that pity begets you a good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit. 

Mar. I understand you not. 

Boult. 0 take her home, mistress, take her home : these blushes 
of hers must be quenched with some present practice. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true, i' faith, so they must; for your bride 
goes to that with shame, which is her way to go with warrant. 

Boult. Faith, some do, and some do not. But, mistress, if I havo 
bargained for the joint, — 

Bawd. Thou mayst cut a morsel off the spit ? 

Boult. I may so. 

Bawd. Who should deny it ? Come, young one, I like the manner 
of your garments well. 

(*) Old editions omit, to. 

L L 2 
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Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town : report what a sojourner 
we have ; you '11 lose nothing by custom. When nature framed this 
piece, she meant thee a good turn ; therefore say what a paragon she 
is, and thou hast the harvest out of thine own report. 

Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so awake the 
beds of eels, as my giving out her beauty stir up the lewdly-inclined. 
I '11 bring home some to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep, 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 
Diana, aid my purpose ! 

Bawd. What have we to do with Diana? pray you, will you go 
with us? [Exeunt. 

SCENE IIL— Tharsus. A Room in Cleon's Home. 

Enter Cleon and Dioxyza. 

Dion. Why, are you foolish ? can it be undone ? 

Cle. 0 Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne'er look'd upon ! 

Dion. I think you '11 turn a child again. 

Cle. Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 
I 'd give it to undo the deed. 0 lady, 
Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
To equal any single crown o' the earth, 
F the justice of compare ! 0 villain Leonine ! 
Whom thou hast poison'd too ; 
If thou hadst drunk to him, it had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy fact: a what canst thou say, 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child ? 

Dion. That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates, 
To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 
She died at night ; I '11 say so. Who can cross it ? 
Unless you play the pious innocent, 
And for an honest attribute, cry out, 
She died by foul play. 

Cle. 0, goto. Well, well, 

Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worst. 

Dion. Be one of those that think 

The petty wrens of Tharsus will fly hence, 
And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are, 
And of how coward a spirit. 

Cle. To such proceeding 

Who ever but his approbation added, 

* Becoming well thy fact :] In the old copies, face. The emendation is due to Mr. 
Dycc. Steevens suggested "feat." So in "Measure for Measure," Act IV. Sc. 2;— 
" A , lld indeed, his fact, till now in the government of lord Angclo, came not to an 
undoubtful proof." 
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Though not his pre-consent, a he did not flow 
From honourable courses. 1 * 

Dion. Be it so, then : 

Yet none does know, hut you, how she came dead, 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did distain 0 my child, and stood between 
Her and her fortunes : none would look on her, 
But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 
Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day. d It pierc'd me thorough ■ 
And though you call my course unnatural, 
You not your child well loving, yet I find, 
It greets me as an enterprise of kindness 
Perforni'd to your sole daughter. 

Cle. Heavens forgive it ! 

Dion. And as for Pericles, 
What should he say ? We wept after her hearse, 
And yet we mourn : her monument 
Is almost finish'd, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden characters express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 
At whose expense 't is done. 

Cle. Thou art like the harpy, 

Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel's face, 
Seize with thine eagle's talons.* 

Dion. You are like one, that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the flies : 
But yet I know you '11 do as I advise. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. — The same. Before the Monument of Mabina. 
Enter Gower. 

Gow. Thus time we waste, and longest leagues make short, 
Sail seas in cockles, have an wish but for 't ; 
Making, — to take yourf imagination, — 
From bourn to bourn, region to region. 
By you being pardon'd, we commit no crime 
To use one language, in each several clime 
Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech you, 
To learn of me, who stand i' the gaps to teach you 



(*) Old editions, talents. (f) Old editions, our. 

» Though not his pre-consent, — ] The quarto, 1609, has "prince consent," &c. ; the 
other old editions have 44 whole consent." The reading in the text was proposed by 
Steevens. 

b From honourable courses.] Mr. Dyce reads sources ; perhaps rightly. 
c She did distain my child, — ] Old copies, disdaine. To distain meant to cloud, to 
eclipse, cast into the shade. 

d A malkin 

Not worth the time of day.] 

A homely wench, not deserving the poor courtesy of " Good morning," or a Good even.' 
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The stages of our story. Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 

Attended on by many a lord and knight, 

To see his daughter, all his life's delight. 

Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late a 

Advane'd in time to great and high estate, 

Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind ; 

Old Helicanus goes along behind. 

Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have brought 

This king to Tharsus, — think his pilot thought ; 

So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on, — b 

To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. 

Like motes and shadows see them move a while ; 

Your ears unto your eyes I '11 reconcile. 

Dumb show. 

Enter Pericles at one door, with his Train ; Cleon and Dioxyza at 
the other, Cleon shows Pericles the tomb of Marina; whereat 
Pericles makes lamentation, puts on saclccloth, and in a mighty 
passion departs. Then exeunt Cleon and Dionyza. 

See how belief may suffer by foul show ! 

This borrow'd passion stands for true old woe ; 

And Pericles, in sorrow all devour'd, 

With sighs shot through, and biggest tears o'er-show'r'd, 

Leaves Tharsus, and again embarks. He swears 

Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs • 

He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 

A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 

And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit 

The epitaph is for Marina writ 

By wicked Dionyza. 

[Beads the inscription on Marina's monument. 
The fairest, sweefst, and best lies here, 
Who wither* d in her spring of year: 
She was of Tyrus the Icing's daughter, 
On whom foul death hath made this slaughter; 
Marina was she calVd; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, swallowed some part o J five earth; 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o'erjiowhl, 
Hath Thetis birlh-child on the heavens bestoiv'd; 

» Old Escanrs, whom Helicanus late, &c] The present arrangement of these lines 
was made by Steevens : in the old copies they are thus misplaced : — 
" Old Helicanus goes along behind 
Is left to goverae it, you bcare in mind. 
Old Escanes whom Helicanus late 
Advancde in time to great and hie estate. 
Well sailing ships," &e. 

U Think his pilot thought ; &c] The old copies read :— 

" Think this pilot thought, 
So with his steerage shall your thoughts groan" — 

corrected by Malono. 
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Wlierefore she does, and swears she'll never stint, 
Make raging battery vpon shores of flint 

No vizor doth become black villainy, 

So well as soft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter 's dead, 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By lady Fortune ; while our scene* must play 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, 

In her unholy service. Patience, then, 

And think you now are all in Mitylen. {Exit 

SCENE V.— Mitylene. A Street before the Brothel 

Enter, from the Brothel, two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Did you ever hear the like ? 

2 Gent. No, nor never shall do in such a place as this, she being 
once ffone. 

1 Gent. But to have divinity preached there ! did you ever dream 
of such a thing ? 

2 Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy-houses : shall 's 
go hear the vestals sing ? 

1 Gent. I '11 do anything now that is virtuous, but I am out of the 
road of rutting for ever. [Exeunt 



SCENE VI. — The same. A Room m the Brothel 

Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 

Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of her she had 
ne'er come here. 

Bawd. Fie, fie upon her ! she is able to freeze the god Priapus, 
and undo a whole generation. We must either get her ravished, or 
be rid of her. When she should do for clients her fitment, and do 
me the kindness of our profession, she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
her master-reasons, her prayers, her knees ; that she would make a 
puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss of her. 

Boult. Faith, I must ravish her, or she '11 disfumish us of all our 
cavaliers, and make all our swearers priests. 

Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sickness for me ! 

Bawd. Faith, there 's no way to be rid on 't, but by the way to 
the pox. — Here comes the lord Lysimachus, disguised. 

Boult. We should have both lord and lown, if the peevish baggage 
would but give way to customers. 

Enter Lysimachus. 

Lys. How now ! How a dozen of virginities ? 
Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour ! 
Boult. I am glad to see your honour in good health. 



(*) Old copies, steare. 
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Lts. You may so; 'tis the better for you that your resorters 
stand upon sound legs. How now, wholesome iniquity ! Have you 
that a man may deal withal and defy the surgeon ? 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would — but there never came 
her like in Mitylene. 

Lys. If she 'd do the deed of darkness, thou wouldst say. 

Bawd. Your honour knows what 't is to say, well enough. 

Lys. Well ; call forth, call forth. 

Boult. For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you shall see a 

rose ; and she were a rose indeed, if she had but 

Lys. What, pr'ythee ? 

Boult. 0, sir, I can be modest. [Exit Boult. 

Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less than it gives a 
good report to a number to be chaste. 

Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the stalk ; — never plucked 
yet, I can assure you. Is she not a fair creature ? 

Re-enter Boult with Marina. 

Lys. Faith, she would serve after a long voyage at sea. Well, 
there 's for you ; — leave us. 

Bawd. I beseech your honour, give me leave : a word, and I '11 
have done presently. 

Lys. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. [To Marina.] First, I would have you note, this is an 
honourable man. 

Mar. I desire to find him so, that I may worthily note him. 

Bawd. Next, he 's the governor of this country, and a man whom 
I am bound to. 

Mar. If he govern the country, you are bound to him indeed ; 
but how honourable he is in that/ 1 know not. 

Bawd. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, will you use 
him kindly ? He will line your apron with gold. 

Mar. What he will do graciously I will thankfully receive. 

Lys. Have you done ? 

Bawd. My lord, she 's not paced yet ; you must take some pains 
to work her to your manage. Come, we will leave his honour and 
her together. [Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and Boult. 

Lys. Go thy ways. a — Now, pretty one, how long have you been at 
this trade ? 

Mar. What trade, sir ? 

Lys. What* I cannot name but I shall offend. 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade ; please you to name it. 

Lys. How long have you been of this profession ? 

Mar. Ever since I can remember. 

Lys. Did you go to it so young ? were you a gamester at five or at 
seven ? 

Mar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

(*) Old editions, Why. 
a Go thy ways.—] These words are found only in the quarto of 1609, and there are 
appended to the Bawd's speech ; they seem more appropriate to Lysimachus. 
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Lys. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims you to be a creature 
of sale. 

Mar. Do you know this house to be a place of such resort, and 
will come into it ? I hear say you are of honourable parts, and are 
the governor of this place. (2) 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made known unto you who I am ? 

Mar. Who is my principal ? 

Lys. Why, your herb -woman ; she that sets seeds and roots of 
shame and iniquity. 0, you have heard something of my power, 
and so stand aloof* for more serious wooing. But I protest to thee, 
pretty one, my authority shall not see thee, or else look friendly upon 
thee. Come, bring me to some private place : come, come. 

Mar. If you were born to honour, show it now ; 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Lys. How 's this ? how 's this ? — Some more ; — be sage. 

Mar. For me, 

That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Hath plac'd me in this sty, w x here, since I came, 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic, — 

0 that the gods 

Would set me free from this unhallow'd place, 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i' the purer air ! 

Lys. I did not think 

Thou couldst have spoke so well ; ne'er dream'cl thou couldst. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 
Thy speech had alter'd it. Hold, here 's gold for thee : 
Pers£ver in that clear way thou goest, 
And the gods strengthen thee ! 

Mar. The good gods preserve you ! 

Lys. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent ; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 
Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue, and 

1 doubt not but thy training hath been noble. — 
Hold, here 's more gold for thee. — ■ 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 

That robs thee of thy goodness ! If thou dost 

Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 

Re-enter Boult. 

Boult. I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 

Lys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 
Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would sink and overwhelm you. Away ! [Exit 

Boult. How 's this ? We must take another course with you. 
If your peevish chastity, which is not worth a breakfast in the 



(*) Old copies, aloft* 
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cheapest country under the cope, shall undo a whole household, let 
me be gelded like a spaniel. Come your ways. 
Mar. Whither would you have me ? 

Boult. I must have your maidenhead taken off, or the common 
hangman shall execute it. Come your ways. We '11 have no more 
gentlemen driven away. Come your ways, I say. 

Re-enter Bawd. 
Bawd. How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress; she has here spoken holy 
words to the lord Lysimachus. 
Bawd. 0 abominable ! 

Boult. She* makes our profession as it were to stink afore the 
face of the gods. 

Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever ! 

Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her like a nobleman, 
and she sent him away as cold as a snowball ; saying his prayers too. 

Bawd. Boult, take her away ; use her at thy pleasure : crack the 
glass of her virginity, and make the rest malleable. 

Boult. An if she were a thornier piece of ground than she is, she 
shall be ploughed. 

Mar. Hark, hark, you gods ! 

Bawd. She conjures : away with her ! Would she had never come 
within my doors ! Marry hang you ! She 's born to undo us. — Will 
you not go the way of women-kind ? Marry come up, my dish of 
chastity with rosemary and bays ! [MBit Bawd. 

Boult. Come, mistress ; come your ways with me. 

Mar. Whither wilt thou have me ? 

Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 

Mar. Pr'ythee, tell me one thing first. 

Boult. Come now, your one thing. 

Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy to be ? 

Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my master, or rather, my 
mistress. 

Mar. Neither of these are so bad as thou art, 
Since they do better thee in their command. 
Thou hold'st a place, for which the paincd'st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change : 
Thou art the damned door-keeper to every 
Coistrel that comes inquiring for his Tib ; 
To the choleric fisting of every rogue 
Thy ear is liable ; thy food is such 
As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs. 

Boult. What would you have me do ? go to the wars, would you ? 
where a man may serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and have not 
money enough in the end to buy him a wooden one ? 

Mar. Do anything but this thou doest. Empty 
Old receptacles, or common sewers, of filth ; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman ; 



(*) Old copies, he. 
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Any of these ways are yet better than this : 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak, 

Would own a name too dear. 0, that the gods 

Would safely deliver me from this place ! 

Here, here 's gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain aught* by me, 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 

With other virtues, which I'll keep from boast ; 

And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 

Yield many scholars. 

Boult. But can you teach all this you speak of ? 

Mae. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 
And prostitute me to the basest groom 
That doth frequent your house. 

Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee : if I can place 
thee, I will. 

Mar. But amongst honest women ? (3) 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongst them. But 
since my master and mistress have bought you, there 's no going but 
by their consent : therefore I will make them acquainted with your 
purpose, and I doubt not but I shall find them tractable enough. 
Come, I '11 do for thee what I can ; come your ways. \Emuni. 



Enter Gowesr. 

Gow r . Marina thus the brothel 'scapes, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 
She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays : 
Deep clerks she dumbs ; and with her neeld composes 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry ; 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 
Her inkle, silk, twin \ with the rubied cherry : 
That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 
Who pour their bounty on her ; and her gain 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place ; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 
"Where we left him, on the sea. We there him lost : 
Whence, driven before the winds, he is arriv'd a 

(*) Old copies omit, aught. (f) Old copies, twine. 

■ Where we left him, on the sea. We there him lost : 

W r hence, driven before the winds, he is arriv'd, &c] 
This is the reading of Malone. In the quarto of 1609, the lines run, — 
li Where wee left him on the sea, wee there him left, 
Where driven before the windes, he is arriv'dc," arc. 
In the subsequent old copies, — 

u WTiere we left him at sea, tumbled and tost, 
And driven before the windc, he is arriv'dc," &c. 
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Here where his daughter dwells ; and on this coast 

Suppose him now at anchor. The city striv'd 

God Neptune's annual feast to keep : from whence 

Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies, 

His banners sable, trimm'd with rich expense ; 

And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 

In your supposing once more put your sight 

Of heavy Pericles ; think this his bark : 

Where what is done in action, more, if might, 

Shall be discover'*! ; please you, sit, and hark. [Exit 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Mitylene. On hoard Pericles' shrp. A close Pavilion 
on deck, with a curtain before it; Pericles within, reclined on a 
conch. A barge lying beside the Tyrian vessel. 

Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian vessel, the other 
to the barge. 

Tyr. Sail. [To the Sailor of Mitylene.] Where is the lord HeU- 
cane? a he can resolve you. 
0, here he is. — • 

Enter Helicanus. 

Sir, there 's a barge put off from Mitylene, 

And in it is Lysimachus the governor, 

Who craves to come aboard. What is your will ? 

Hel. That he have his. Call up some gentlemen. 

Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Doth your lordship call ? 

Hel. Gentlemen, 
There is some of worth b would come aboard ; I pray, 
Greet him fairly. 

[The Gentlemen and Sailors go on board the barge. 
Enter from thence Lysimachus, a ttended; the Gentlemen, and Sailors. 

Tyr. Sail. Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
Resolve you. 

a Where is the lord Helicane ?] The old editions (except that of 1609, which omits the) 
road, "Where is the Lord Hvlivanus ? " AVe believe, here and in some other instances, 
where the old text has MeUcmm, the author wrote Hclieane. 

b Some of worth — ] So the old copies ; but the usual reading has been, — Some one of 
worth. The late Mr. Barron Field, no wever, produced a passage from Hey wood to show 
that the expression some was formerly employed for some person, — 

" Besides a sudden noise 
Of some that swiftly ran towards your fields : 
Make haste ; 't was now ; he cannot be far off," — 

Fortune by Land and Sea, Act II. Sc. 3. 
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Lys. Hail, reverend sir ! The gods preserve you ! 

Hel. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 

Lys. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 
I made to it, to know of whence you are. 

Hel. First, what is your place ? 

Lys, I am the governor of this place you lie before. 

Hel. Sir, 
Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 
A man, who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance, 
But to prorogue his grief. 

Lys. Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 

Hel. 'T would be too tedious to repeat ; 
But the main grief a springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 

Lys. May we not see him ? 

Hel. You may, 
But bootless is your sight ; — he will not speak to any. 

Lys. Yet let me obtain my wish, 

Hel. Behold him. [Pericles discovered.'] This was a goodly 
person, 

Till the disaster that, one mortal night,* 
Drove him to this. 

Lys. Sir king, all hail ! the gods preserve you ! 
Hail, royal sir ! 

Hel. It is in vain ; he will not speak to you. 

Lord. Sir, 

We have a maid in Mitylen, I durst wager, 
Would win some words of him. 

Lys. 'T is well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony, 
And other chosen attractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his cleafen'd parts, 
Which now are midway stopp'd : 
She is all happy as the fair'st of all, 
And, with her fellow-maids, is b now upon 
The leafy shelter that abuts against 
The island's side. 

[Whispers a Lord, who goes off in the large of Lysimachus. 

Hel. Sure, all 's f effectless; yet nothing we'll omit 
That bears recovery's name. But since your kindness 
We have stretch'd thus far, let us beseech you, 

(*) Wights in all the old copies. (f) Old editions, all. 

a But the main grief— ] Something has evidently dropped out. The omission is 
ordinarily suppUed by reading, — 

" But the main grief of all springs from the loss," &c. 

t» And, with her fellow-maids } is now ujion—'] The words with and is are of modem 
interpolation. 
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That for our gold we may provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want, 
But weary for the staleness. 

Lys. 0, sir, a courtesy 

Which if we should deny, the most just gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar, 
And so inflict our province. — Yet once more, 
Let me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king's sorrow. 

Hel. Sit, sir, I will recount it to you : — 

But see, I am prevented. 

Re-enter from tlie barge, Lord, with Marina, and a Lady. 

Lys. 0, here is 

The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one ! 
Is 't not a goodly presence ? * 

Hel, She 's a gallant lady, 

Lys. She 's such a one, that were I well assur'd 
Came of a gentle kind and noble stock, 
I 'd wish no better choice, and think me rarely wed. — 
Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty -j* 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient : 
If that thy prosperous and artificial feat a 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

Mae. Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery, 
Provided none but I and my companion \ 
Be suffer'd to come near him. 

Lys. Come, let us leave her, 

And the gods make her prosperous ! [Marina sings, (l) 

Lys. Mark'd he your music ? 

Mar. No, nor look'd on us. 

Lys. See, she will speak to him. 

Mar. Hail, sir ! my lord, lend ear. — 

Per. Hum, ha ! 

Mar. I am a maid, 
My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 
But have been gaz'd on like a comet : she speaks, 
My lord, that, may be, hath endur'd a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings : 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and awkward casualties 

(*) Old editions, present, (f) Old copies, beauty ; corrected by Steevens. 
{%) Old editions add, maid. 

* Artificial feat — ] Dr. Percy suggested this reading, the old copies having fate. 
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Bound me in servitude. — [Aside^ I will desist ; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek, 
And whispers in mine ear, Go not till he sjjeulc. 

Per. My fortunes — parentage — good parentage — 
To equal mine ! — was it not thus ? what say you ? 

Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage 
You would not do me violence. 

Per. I do think so. Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like something, that — What countrywoman ? 
Here of these shores ? a 

Mar. No, nor of any shores : 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen's square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voic'd ; her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas'd as richly : in pace another Juno ; 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech. Where do you live ? 

Mar. Where I am but a stranger : from the deck 
You may discern the place. 

Per. Where were you bred ? 

And how achiev'd you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe ? 

Mar. If I should tell my history, it would seem 
Like lies disdain'd in the reporting. 

Per. Pr'ythee, speak; 

Falseness cannot come from thee, for thou look'st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem'st a palace 
For the crown'd Truth to dwell in : I will believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossible ; for thou look'st 
Like one I lov'd indeed. What were thy friends ? 
Didst thou not say,* when I did push thee back, 
(Which was when I perceiv'd thee,) that thou cam'st 
From good descending ? 

Mar. So indeed I did. 

Per. Report thy parentage. I think thou said'st 
Thou hadst been toss'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought'st thy griefs might equal mine, 
If both were open'd. 

Mar. Some such thing I said, 

(*) Old copies, stay. 

o Here of these shores ?] The emendation of shores for shewes was suggested to Malono 
by the Earl of Charlemont. The passage as it stands in the old editions, will afford the 
reader some notion of the state in which this most unfortunate of dramas has come down 
to us : — 

" Per. I do thinke so, pray you turne your eyes upon me, your like something that, 
what countrey women heare of these shewes. 
Mak. No, nor of any shewes, &c." 
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And said no more but what my thoughts 
Did wan-ant me was likely. 

Per. Tell thy story ; 

If thine considered prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have suifer'd like a girl : yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings' graves and smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends ? 
How lost thou them ?* Thy name, my most kind virgin ? 
Eecount, I do beseech thee ; come, sit by me. 

Mar. My name is Marina. 

Per. 0, I am mock'd, 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the. world to laugh at me. 

Mar. Patience, good sir, 

Or here 1 11 cease. 

Per. Nay, I '11 be patient ; 

Thou little know'st how thou dost startle me, 
To call thyself Marina. 

Mar. The name 

Was given me by one that had some power ; 
My father and a king. 

Per. How ! a king's daughter ? 

And call'd Marina ? 

Mar. You said you would believe me ; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
I will end here. 

Per. But are you flesh and blood ? 

Have you a working pulse ? and are no fairy ? 
Motion ? — Well ; speak on. Where were you born ? 
And wherefore called Marina ? 

Mar. Call'd Marina, 

For I was bom at sea. 

Per. At sea ! what mother ? 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king ; 
Who died the very f minute I was bom, 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Delivered weeping. 

Per. 0, stop there a little ! 

[Aside.'] This is the rarest dream that e'er dull sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal : this cannot be : 
My daughter 's J buried. Well ; — where were you bred ? 
I '11 hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 
And never interrupt you. 

Mar. You scorn to believe me ; a 'twere best I did give o'er. 

Per. I will believe you by the syllable 

(*) Old copies, How lost thou thy name ? corrected by Malone. 
(t) Very added by Malone. (J) Old editions, daughter. 

* You scorn to believe mc; &c] The old editions have, " You scorn believe ;//f»" &c« 9 
which Malone changed to, u You '11 scarce believe me," &o. 
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Of what you shall deliver. Yet give me leave — 
How came you in these parts ? where were you bred ? 

Mae. The king my father did in Tharsus leave me ; 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 
Did seek to murder me : and having woo'd 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to do 't, 
A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 
Brought me to Mitylene. But, good sir, whither 
Will you have me ? Why do you weep ? It may be 
You think me an impostor ; no, good faith ; 
I am the daughter to king Pericles, 
If good king Pericles be. 

Per. Ho, Helicanus ! 

Hel. Calls my lord ? 

Per. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 
Most wise in general ; tell me, if thou canst, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
That thus hath made me weep ? 

Hel. I know not ; but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mitylene 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lys. She would never * tell 
Her parentage ; being demanded that, 
She would sit still and weep. 

Per. 0, Helicanus, strike me, honour'd sir ; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality, 
And drown me with their sweetness. 0, come hither, 
Thou that begett'st him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tharsus, 
And found at sea again ! — 0, Helicane,| 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us : this is Marina. — 
What was thy mother's name ? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirrn'd enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

Mar. First, sir, I pray, 

What is your title ? 

Per. I am Pericles of Tyre ; but tell me now 
My drown'd queen's name :— as in the rest you said, 
Thou hast been god-like perfect, — the heir of kingdoms, 
And another-lrfe a to Pericles thy father. 

Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 
To say my mother's name was Thaisa ? 

(*) Old editions, She never would. (f) Old editions, Ilvlieanm. 

a And another-life to Pericles thy father.] In the old tnxt, — " And another like," &c. 
We adopt the easy alteration proposed by Mason, though we have doubts whether the 
author did not write, — "And mot%er-^ke to Pericles thy father," i.e. like one to whom 
he owed existence, by whom he was new-born. 
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Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 

Per. Now, blessing on thee ! rise ; thou art my child. — (2) 
{Jive me fresh garments. Mine own Helicane,* 
She is not dead at Tharsus, as she should have been, 
By savage Cleon : she shall tell thee all ; 
When thou shalt kneel, and justify in knowledge, 
She is thy very princess. — Who is this ? 

Hel. Sir, 't is the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 
Did come to see you. 

Per. I embrace you. — 

Give me my robes. — I am wild in my beholding. — 

0 heavens bless my girl ! — But hark, what music ? — 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 

O'er point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, f 
How sure you are my daughter. — But what music ? 

Hel. My lord, I hear none. 

Per. None! 
The music of the spheres ! — List, my Marina. 

Lys. It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 

Per. Barest sounds ! do ye not hear ? 

Lys. My lord, I hear — \Mmic. 

Per. Most heavenly music ! 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 

Hangs upon mine eyes ; let me rest. \_He sleej)s. 

Lys. A pillow for his head : — 
So leave him all. — Well, my companion-friends, 
If this but answer to my just belief, 

1 '11 well remember you. [Exeunt all except Pericles. 

Diana appears io Pericles as in a vision. 

Dia. My temple stands in Ephesus ; hie thee hither, 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 
There, when my maiden priests are met together, 
Before the people all 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 
To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter's, call, 
And give them repetition to the life. a 
Perform my bidding, or thou liv'st in woe : 



(*) Old editions, Helicanus. (t) Old copies, doat. 

a Repetition to the life.] The old copies read like; but, as Malone observes, this 
vision is founded upon a corresponding passage in Gower : — 

"To Eplicsim he bade hym drawc, 
And as it was that tyme lawe 
He shal do thcr hys sacrafice : 
And eke he bade in alle wise, 
Thai in the temple amonges alle 
His fortune, as it is byfalle 
Towchyng his douhfer, and his vif y 
He shalle be knowe nppon his liff) y 

Confessio Amantis. 
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Do it, and happy : a by my silver bow ! 

Awake and tell thy dream. [Diana disappear s.{%) 

Per. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 
I will obey thee ! — Helicanus ! 

Enter Lysbtachus, Helicanus, and Marina. 

Hel. Sir? 

Per. My purpose was for Tharsus, there to strike 
Th? inhospitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other service first : toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails : eftsoons I '11 tell thee why. — 
Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore, \_To Lysimachus, 

And give you gold for such provision 
As our intents mil need ? 

Lys. Sir, 

With all my heart ; and when you come ashore, 
I have another suit.* 

Per. You shall prevail, 

Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems 
You have been noble towards her. 

Lys. Sir, lend me your arm. 

Per. Come, my Marina. [Exeunt 



SCENE II.— Ephesus. Before the Temple of Diana. 

Enter Gower. 

Gow. Now our sands are almost run : 
More a little, and then dumb. 
This, as my last boon, give me, b 
(For such kindness must relieve me,) 
That you aptly will suppose 
What pageantry, what feats, what shows, 
What minstrelsy, and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylin, 
To greet the king. So he thriv'd, 
That he is promis'd to be wiv'd 
To fair Marina ; but in no wise, 
Till he had done his sacrifice, 
As Dian bade : whereto being bound 
The interim, pray you, all confound. 
In feather'd briefness sails are filFd, 
And wishes fall out as they 're will'd. 
At Ephesus, the temple see, 
Our king, and all his company. 
That he can hither come so soon, 

Is by your fancy's thankful doom. [Exit. 

(*) Old copies, sleight. 
* And happy :] That is, and be happy. 

b This, as my last boon, give me, — ] We should perhaps read,— This my last boon 
freely give me.'" Steevens partially remedied the defective measure by inserting " as" 
— 'fThia as my test," and his lection has been usuaUy followed. 
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SCENE III. — The same. The interior of the Temple; Thaisa stand- 
ing near the altar, as High Priestess ; a number of Virgins on 
each side; Cerimon and other Inhabitants of Ephesus attending. 

Enter Pericles with his Train ; Lysimachus, Helicanus, Marina, 

and a Lady. 

Per. Hail, Dian ! to perform thy just command, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre ; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
The fair Thaisa at Puntapolis.* 
At sea, in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child called Marina ; who, 0 goddess, 
Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tharsus 
Was nurs'd with Cleon ; who at fourteen years 
He sought to murder : but her better stars 
Brought her to Mitylene ; against whose shore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

Thai. Voice and favour ! — 

You are, you are — 0 royal Pericles ! — [She faints. 

Per. What means the woman ? she dies ! help, gentlemen ! 

Cer. Noble sir, 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 

Per. Eeverend appearcr, no ; 

I threw her o'erboard with these very arms. 

Cer. Upon this coast, I warrant you. 

Per. 'T is most certain. 

Cer. Look to the lady; — 0, she's but o'er joyed. — 
Early in blust'ring mom this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. I op'd the coffin, 
Found there rich jewels ; recover'd her, and plac'd her 
Here in Diana's temple. 

Per. May we see them ? 

Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my house, 
Whither I invite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered. 

Thai. 0, let me look ! 
If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 
But curb it, spite of seeing. 0, my lord, 
Are you not Pericles ? Like him you speak, 
Like him you are : did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death? 

Per. The voice of dead Thaisa I 

* The fair Thaisa at Pentapolis.] The old editions have,— 
" At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa." 
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Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drowned. 

Per. Immortal Dian ! 

Thai. Now I know you better. — 

When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 

The king, my father, gave you such a ring. [Shows a ring. 

Per. This, this ; no more, you gods ! your present kindness 
Makes my past miseries sport : you shall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen. 0, come, be buried 
A second time within these arms. 

Mar. My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom. [Kneels to Thaisa. 

Per. Look, who kneels here ! Flesh of thy flesh, Thaisa ; 
Thy burthen at the sea, and calTd Marina 
For she was yielded there. 

Thai. Bless'd, and mine own ! 

Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen ! 

Thai. I know you not. 

Per. You hare heard me say, when I did fly from Tyre, 
I left behind an ancient substitute. 
Can you remember what I call'd the man ? 
I have nam'd him oft. 

Thai. 'T was Helicanus then. 

Per. Still confirmation : 
Embrace him, dear Thaisa ; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found ; 
How possibly preserv'd ; and who to thank, 
Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 

Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man, 
Through whom the gods have shown their power ; that can 
From first to last resolve you. 

Per. Reverend sir, 

The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you. Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives ? 

Cer. I will, my lord. 

Beseech you, first go with me to my house, 
Where shall be shown you all was found with her ; 
How she came placed here in the temple ; 
No needful thing omitted. 

Per. Pure Dian ! bless thee for thy vision ! 
I will offer night-oblations to thee. — Thaisa, 
This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 
Shall many her at Pentapolis. — And now, 
This ornament 

Makes me look dismal, will I clip to form, 
And what these fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I '11 beautify. 

Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, sir; 
My father 's dead. 
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Pee, Heavens make a star of him ! Yet there, my queen, 
We '11 celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will in that kingdom spend our following days ; 
Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. — 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay, 

To hear the rest untold. — Sir, lead 's(4) the way. [Exeunt omnes* 

Enter Gower. 

Gow. In Antiochus and his daughter, you have heard 
Of monstrous lust the due and just reward : 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen 
(Although assail'd with fortune fierce and keen) 
Virtue preserved* from fell destruction's blast, 
Led on by heaven, and crown' d with joy at last. 
In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: 
In reverend Cerimon there well appears 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, and f honour'd name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn ; 
That him and his they in his palace burn. 
The gods for murder seemed so content 
To punish them ; J although not done, but meant. 
So, on your patience ever more attending, 
New joy wait on you ! Here our play hath ending. 

[Exit Gower. 

(*) Prefer? 'd, in all the old copies; corrected by Malonc. (f) Quartos, the. 
(%) Old copies omit, them, which was added by Malone. 
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ACT I. 

()) Scene I.— 

Tliat, without covering, save yon field of stars, 
Sere they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's wars.] 

" The fader, whanne he understode 
That thei his doubter thus bysouhte, 
With alle his wit he caste and souhte 
Howe that he myht fynde a lette ; 
And thus a statute than he sette, 
And in this wise his lawe he taxeth — 
That what man that his douhter axeth, 
But if he couth his questionn 
Assoile, uponne suggestion 
Of certen thinges that bifelle, 
The wich he wolde unto hym telle, 
He sholde in certeyn lese liis hede. 

And thus ther were many dede, 
Here hedes stondyng on the gate 
Tille atte laste, longe and late. 
For iakke of answere in the wise, 
The remenaunt, that weren wise, 

Escheweden to make assaie." — Gower: Confessio Ainantis. 

(2) Scene L— 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 
Because we bid it.] 

In Twine's translation of Apollonius Tyrius, Antiochus confides to Thaliard the cause of 
his animosity to the Prince. The author follows Grower : — 

" He hadde a felowe bacheler 
Wich was the pryve conceiler, 
And Taliart by name he hiht, 
The kynge a Btronge puysone dilit 
With inne a boxe, and golde therto, 
In all hast and badde hym go 
Strauht unto Tyr, and for no coste 
Ne spare, til he" hadde loste 
The prynce, wich he wolde spille." 

(3) Scene III. — Well, I perceive, he was a wise fellow, and had good discretion, that* 
bcinq bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he might know none of his secrets.] 
" Who this wise fellow was, may be known from the following passage in Barnabie 
Kiche's ' Souldier's Wishe to Briton's Welfare, or Captaine Skill and Captaine Pill/ 
1604, p. 27: — ' I will therefore rumineinle the poet Pliilipidrs, who, being demauuded by 
King Lisimachus, what favour he might doe unto him for that he loved him, made this 
answere to the king, That your majesty would never impart unto me any of your 
secrets; "— Steevens. 
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(1) Go WEE. — 



And, to remember what he does, 
Build his statue to make him glorious.'] 



So in the Confess to Amantis: — 



" That they for ever in remembraunce 
Made a figure in resemblaunce 
Of hym, and in eomonne place 
They sett it upp ; so that his face 
Mint every maner man by holde, 
So that the cite was by holde. 
It was of latonn over gilte ; 
Thus hath he not his yifte spilte." 



(2) Scene I.— 

TTJu'eh, if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray see me buried.'] 

This scene is apparently formed upon the corresponding description in Twine's version : 
— " And whilest he spake these wordes, hee sawe a man eomming towardes him, and he 
was a rough fisherman, with an hoode upon his head, and a filthie leatherac pelt upon 
his backe, unseemely clad, and homely to beholde. 

"When hee drcwe neare, Apollonius, the present necessitie constraining him thereto, 
fell down prostrate at his feet, and powring forth a floud of teares he said unto him : 
Whosoever thou art, take pitie upon a poore sea-wracked man, cast up nowe naked, and 
in simple state, yet bome of no base degree, but sprung foorth of noble parentage. 
And that thou maiest in helping me knowe whome thou succourest, I am that Apollonius, 
Prince of Tyrus, whome most part of the worlde knowcth ; and I beseech thee to pre- 
serve my life by shewing mee friendly reliefe. When the fisherman beheld the com- 
linesse and beautie of the yoong gentleman, hee was mooved with compassion towardes 
him, and lifted him up from the grounde and lead him into his house, and feasted him 
with such fare as he presently had ; and the more amplic to expresse his great affection 
towardes him, he disrobed hiinselfe of his poore and simple cloke, and, dividing it into 
two parts, gave the one halfe thereof unto Apollonius, saying : Take here at my handes 
such poore entertainment and furniture as I have, and goe into the citie, where per- 
happes thou shalt finde sonu s of better aliilitie, that will rm- thine estate : and if thou doe 
not, retume then againe hither unto mee, and thou shalt not want what may be per- 
formed by the povertie of a poore fisherman." 



(4) Scene Y.— Exeunt.] In the Confessio Amantis, as in the play, the princess 
reveals her love for the knight of Tyre in a letter to her father : — 



(3) Scene III.— 




Thus in Gower: — 




So write I to yowe, fader, thus: — 
But if y have Appolinus, 
Of alle'this worlde what so bytide, 
I wulle noon othir man abide ; 
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And ccrtcs if I of hym failc, 
I wote riht wcllc, with outen failc, 
Ye shull for me be douhtcrles. 
This lcttir came, and fcher was proes 
To fore the kyng, there as he stode j 
And whan that he it understock, 
He yaff hem answere by and by : 
Bot that was do so pryvelv, 
That noon of othir counceile wiste. 

****** 
And whan that he to chambre is come, 
He hath in to his coneeile nome 
This man of Tyr, and let hym se 
This lettir, and alle the pryvete 
The wiche his douhter to hyni scnte." 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene I.— 

Xoic the good gods 

Throw their best eyes upon it /] 

It may be interesting to compare this scene with the one Wilkins worked up from 
it and the parallel description in the old novel:—" With which stirre (good Lady) her 
eies and cares, hauing not till then bin acquainted, she is stnicke inln such a hasty 
fright, that welladay she falles in travell, is delivered of a daughter, and in this childe- 
birth dies, while her princely husband being' above the hatches, is one while praying to 
heaven for her safe deliverance, an other while suffering for the sorrow wherwith he 
knew his Queene was imburthened, he chid the contrary storme (as if it had been 
sensible of hearing) to be so unnianerly, in this unfitting season, and when so good a 
Queene was in labor, to keep such a blustering: thus while the good Prince remayned 
reprooving the one, and pittying the other, up comes Lycorida the Nurse, sent along by 
good Symonides with his daughter, and into Ins armes delivers his Sea-borne Babe, 
which fie taking to kisse, and pittying it with these words : Poore inch of Nature (quoth 
he) thou arte as rudely welcome to the worlde, as ever Princesse Babe was, and hast as 
chiding a nativitie, as fire, ayre, earth, and water can affoord thee, when, as if he had 
forgot himselfe, he abruptly breaks out : but say Licorida, how doth my Queene ? 0 
sir (quoth she) she hath now passed all daungcrs, and hath giucn uppe her griefes by end- 
ing her life. At which wordes, no tongue is able to expresse the tide of sorrowe that 
overbounded Pericles, first looking on his Babe, and then crying out for the mother, 
pittying the one that had lost her bringer ere shee had scarce saluted the worlde, 
lamenting for himselfe that had beene bereft of so inestimable a Iewell by the losse of 
his wife, in which sorrowe as he would haue proceeded, uppe came the Maister to him, 
who for that the storme continued still in his tempestuous neight, brake off his sorrowe 
with these sillables. Sir, the necessitie of the time alibordes n<» delay, and we must 
intreate you to be contented, to have the dead body of your Queene throwne over- 
boorde. 'How varlet! quoth Pericles, interrupting him, wouldcst thou have me cast 
that body into the sea for buriall, who being in misery received me into favour ? We 
must intreate you to temperance sir (quoth the Maister) as you respect your owne 
safety, or the prosperitie of that prcty Babe in your armes. At the naming of which 
word Babe, Pericles, looking mournfully upon it, shookc his headc, and wept. But the 
Maister going on, tolde him, that by long experience they had tried, that a shippe may 
not abide to carry a dead carcasse, nor would the lingering tempest cease while the dead 
body remayned with them. But the Prince, seeking againe to perswade them, tolde 
them, that it was but the fondnes of their superstition to thinkc so. Call it by what 
you shal please sir (quoth the Maister) but we that by long practise have tried the 
proofe of it, if not with your graunt, then without your consent (for your owne safety, 
which wee with all duety tender) must so dispose of it. So calling for his servants 
about him, he willed one of them, to bring him a chest, which he foorthwith caused to 
be well bitumed and well leaded for her coffin, then taking up the body of his (even in 
death) faire Thaysa, he arrayed her in princely apparreU, placing a Crowne of golde 
uppon her head, with his owne hands, (not without store of funcrall teares) he layed 
her in that Toombe, then placed hee also store of golde at her head, and great treasure 
of silver at her feete, and having written this Letter, which he layd upon her breast, 
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with fresh water flowing in his eyes, as loath to leave her sight, he nayled up the Chest, 
the Tenor of which writing was in forme as folio weth : — 

If ere it hap this Chest be driven 
On any shoare, or coast or haven, 
I Pericles the Prince of Tyre* 
(That loosing her, lost all desire,) 
Intreat you give her burying, • 
Since she was daughter to a king : 
This golde I giue you as a fee, 
The Gods requite your charitie." 

(2) Scene II. — And JEscxdapius guide us.] Compare this incident with its prototype- 
in Uower : — 

" Eiht as the corps was throwe on londe, 

There came walkying upponn the stronde, 

A worthy clerk, a surgyen, 

And eke a grete phisicien, 
" Of all that londe the wisest oon, 

Wich hint maister Cerymon : 

There were of his disciples somme, 

This maister to the cofre is come, 

And pcyseth ther was sommewhat innc, 

And bade hem bere it to his hme, 

And goth hymself forth with alle, 

All that shall falle, falle shalle. 

Thei comen home, and tarye noulit : 

This cofre in to chambre brouht, 

Wich that thei fynde faste stoke, 

Dot thei with crafte it have unloke. 

Thei loken inne, where as thei founde 

A body ded, wich was i wounde 

In cloth of golde, as I eeide er : 

The tresour eke they founden ther 

Forth with the lette'r, wich thei rede, 

And tho thei token bettir hedc. 

Unsowed was the body sone : 

As he that knewc what was to done, 

This noble clerke, with alle haste 

Be ganne the vevnes for to taste, 

And seih hire age was of youthe : 

***** 

Thei leide hire on a couche softe, 

And with a shete warmed ofte 

Here cold breste be ganne to hete 

Here herte also to fiakke and bete. 

This maister hath here every joynt 

With certcyn oyle and bawme enoynt, 

And put a liquour in here mouthc, 

With is to fewe clerkes couthe, 

So that she covereth att the laste. 

And fyrst hir yhen uppe she caste, 

And whan she more of strenth cauht, 

Here armes both forth she strauht, 

Helde up here honde, and petously 

She spake, and seide, A ! where am I r 

Where is my lorde ? What worldc is this ? 

As she that wote nouht how it is." 

(3) Scene III.— Come, my lord.] So in Gowcr : — 

" My frendc Strangulio, 

Lo thus, and thus it is by falle : 
And thou tin self arte oon of alio, 
Forth with thy wiff, that I most triste ; 
For thi if it yow both liste, 
My douhter Thayse, by youre leve, 
I thenke shalle with yow bileve 
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As for a tyme ; and thus I pray 
That she be kcpte by alle weye : 
And whan she liath of age more, 
That she be sette to bakes lore. 
And this avowe to God I make 
That I shai never for hire sake 
My berde for no lykyng shave, 
Tille it befalle that I have, 
In covenable tyme of age, 
By sette hire unto manage." 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene I.— 

Whom they have ravish' d must by me be slain.] 

In the present scene the author appears to have followed Twine, rather than Gowcr, as 
the latter makes no mention of Marina's affectionate visits to her nurse's tomb. The 
name of Dionyza's confederate is, however, borrowed from Gower; Leonine, in the 
Confessio Amantis, being the name of the brothel-keeper at Mitylene : — 

" When Dionisiades heard Tharsia commended, and her owne daughter Philomacia 
so dispraised, shee returned home wonderfull wroth, and, withdrawing herselfe into a 
solitary place, began thus secretly to discourse of the matter : — It is now fourteen yeares 
since Apollonius, this foolish girles father, departed from hence, and he never sendeth 
letters for her, nor any remembrance unto her, whereby I conjecture that he is dead. 
Ligozides, her nurce, is departed, and there is no bodie now of whom I should stand in 
feare, and therefore I will now slay her, and drcssc up mine owne daughter in her 
apparell and jewels. AYhen shee had thus resolved herselfe uppon this wicked purpose, 
in the meane while there came home one of their countrey villaines, called Theophilus, 
whom shee culled, and said thus unto him : — Theophilus, my tru4ie friend, if ever thou 
looke for libertie, or that I shoulde doc thee pleasure, doe so much for me as to slay 
Tharsia. Then said Theophilus : Alas ! mistresse, wherein hath that innocent maiden 
offended, that she should oe slaine ? Dionisiades answered, Shee innocent ! nay she is 
a wicked wretch, and therefore, thou shalt not denie to fulfill my request, but doe as I 
commaund thee, or els I sweare by God thou shalt dearely repent it. But how shall I 
best doe it, rnistres ? said the villaine. She aunswered : "Shee hath a customc, as soon 
as shee returneth home from schoole, not to eate meat before that she have gone into 
her nurces sepulchre, where I would have thee stand readie, with a dagger drawn in 
thine hand ; and when she is come in, gripe her by the haire of the head, and so slay 
her : then take her.boclie, and cast it into the sea, and when thou hast so done, I will 
make thee free, and besides reward thee liberally. 

"Then tooke the villaine a dagger, and girded himsclfe therewith, and with an heavy 
heart and weeping eies went forth towards the grave, saying within himselfe : Alas, 
poore wretch that I am ! alas, poore Theophilus, that canst not deserve thy libertie but 
by shedding of innocent bloud ! And with that hee went into the grave, and drue his 
dagger, and made him readie for the deede. Tharsia was nowe come from schoole, and 
made haste unto the grave with a flagon of wine, as shee was wont to doc, and entred. 
within the vault. Then the villaine rushed violently upon her, and caught her by the 
haire of the head, and threw her to the ground. And while he was now readie to stab 
her with the dagger, poore silly Tharsia, all amazed, casting up her eies upon him, knew 
the villaine, and, holding up her handes, said thus unto him : 0, Theophilus ! against 
whom have I so greevously offended, that I must die therefore ? The villaine answered, 
Thou hast not offended, but thy father hath, which left thee behind him in Stranguilios 
house, with so great a treasure in money and princely ornaments. 0, said the mayden, 
would to God he had not done so ! but I pray thee, Theophilus, since there is no hopo 
for me to escape with life, give mee licence to say my praiers before I die. I give thee 
licence, saide the villaine; and I take God to record "that I am constrained to murther 
thee against my will. 

"As fortune, or rather the providence of God served, while Tharsia was devoutly 
making her praiers, certaine pyrats which were come aland, and stood under the side of 
an hill watching for some prey, beholding an armed man offering violence unto a 
mayden, cried unto him, and said," &c. &c. 

(2) Scene VI. — i" hear say you are of honourable parts, and arc the governor of 
this place.] Speaking of the novel by Wilkins, Mr. Collier remarks,— " It is my firm 
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conviction that it supplies many passages, written by Shakespeare and recited by the 
performers, which were garbled, mangled, or omitted in the printed play of * Pericles,' 
as it has come down to us in the quartos of 1609, 1619, and 1630, and in the folios of 1664 
and 1685/' 

The corresponding speech of Marina at this point, as given by "Wilkins, is certainly 
confirmatory of Mr. Collier's opinion, for it exhibits a terseness of expression and a 
vigour of thought, which are quite Shakespearian : — " If as you say (my Lorde) you are 
the Governour, let not your authoritie, which should teach you to rule others, be the 
mcanes to make you mis-govcrne your selfe : If the eminence of your place came unto 
you by discent, and the royalty of your blood, let not your life proove your birth a 
bastard : If it were throwne upon you b} r opinion, make good, that opinion was the 
cause to make you great. "What reason is there in your Iustice, who hath power over 
all, to undoe any ? If you take from niee mine honour, you are like him, that makes a 
gappe into forbidden ground, after whome too many enter, and you are guiltie of all 
th'-ir evilles : my life is yet unspotted, my chastitie unstained in thought. Then if 
your violence deface this building, the workemanship of heaven, made up for good, and 
not to be the exercise of sinnes intemperaunce, you do kill your owne honour, abuse 
your owne justice, and impoverish me." 

(3) Scene VI. — But amongst honest women.'] From the words, honest women, which 
occur in the Con/ess io A mantis, it is evident the author here had Gower before him : — 

" If so be, that thi maistcr wolde 
That I his golde encrece sholde, 
It may nott falle by this weye ; 
But sofire me to go my weye 
Oute of this hous, where I am innc, 
And I shall make hym for to wynne 
In somme place clles of the towne, 
Be so it be of religioun 
"Where that honest women dwelle." 



ACT V. 

(1) SCENE T. — Marina sings.] The song sung by Marina was very probably that 
given by Twine (an exact translation of the Latin original), and printed in Wilkins' 
novel, where it is introduced thus : — " "Which when Marina heard, shce went boldely 
downe into the cabine to him, and with a milde voyce saluted him, saying ; God save 
you sir, and be of good comfort, for an innocent Virgin, whose life hath bin distressed 
by ship wrack, and her chastity by dishonesty, and hath yet bin preserved from both, 
thus eurteously saluteth thee : 'but perceiving him to yeeld her no answer, she began to 
record in verses, and therewithal] to sing so sweetly, that Pericles, notwithstanding his 
great sorrow, woondered at her, at last, taking up another instrument unto his eares she 
preferred this . 

" Amongst the harlots foulc I walke, 
But harlot none am I ; 
The Rose amongst the Thomcs doth grow, 
And is not hurt thereby. 
The Thiefe that stole me sure I thinke, 
Is slaine before this time, 
A Bawde me bought, yet am I not 
Defilde by fleshly crime ; 
Nothing were pleasanter to rae, 
Then parents mine to know. 
I am the issue of a King, 
My blood from Kings dooth flow : 
In time the heavens may mend my state 
And send a better day, 
For sorrow addes unto our griefes, 
But helps not any way : 
Shew gladnessc in your countenaunce, 
Cast up your cheerefull eies, 
That God rcmaines, that once of nought 
Created Earth and Skies." 
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(2) Scene I, — Thou art my child.] So Gower : — 

" And he tho toke here in his arme ; 
Bot such a joye as he tho made 
Was never seen ; thus be thei glade 
That sorry hadden be to forn. 
Fro this day forth fortune hath swonie 
To sett hyni upwarde on the whiel : 
So goth the worlde, now wo, now weel." 

(3) Scene I. — Diana disappears.'] The vision is related as follows in Twine's transla- 
tion : — u All things being in a readinesse, he tookc shipping with his sonne in lawe and 
his daughter and weyghed anchor, and committed the sailes unto the winde, and went 
their way, directing their course evermore towarde Tharsus, by which Apollonius 
purposed to passe unto his owne countrie Tyrus. And when they had sailed one whole 
day, and night was come, that Apollonius laide him downe to rest, there appeared an 
angell in his sleepe, commaunding him to leave his course toward Tharsus, and to saile 
unto Ephesus, and to go into the temple of Diana, accompanied with his sonne in lawe 
and his daughter, and there with a loude voyce to declare all his adventures, what- 
soever had befallen him from his youth unto that present day." 

(4) Scene III. — Sir, lead's the way.] The leading incident in this scene, which so 
strikingly resembles the much grander one of the same nature in " The Winter's Tale, 1 ' 
is related by the old poet with a simplicity and pathos which are irresistible : — 

u With worthi knyhtes environed, 
The kynge hym self hath abandoned 
In to the temple in good entente, 
The dore is uppe, and in he wente, 
Where as with gret devocioun 
Of holy contemplacioun 
With mne his herte he made his shrifte, 
And aftir that a rich yefte 
He offreth with grete reverence ; 
And there in open audience 
Of hem that stoden alle aboute 
He tolde hem, and declareth owte 
His happe, suche as hym is by f alle : 
Ther was no thyng foryetc of alle. 
His win", as it was goddes grace, 
Wich was professed in the place, 
As she that was abbesse there, 
Unto his tale hath leide hir ere. 
She knew the voys, and the visage : 
For pure joye, as inne a rage, 
She strauht unto hym alle att ones, 
And felle a swone upponn the stones 
Wherof the temple liore was paved. 
She was anon with water laved, 
Til she came to here selfe ayeyn, 
And thanne she began to seyn : 
A bleased be the hike soonde, 
That I may se myn husbonde, 
Wich whilom he and I were oone. 

The kynge with that knewc here anoon, 
And tooke her in his arme, and kyste, 
And alle the townu the soone it wiste. 
Tho was there joye many folde, 
For every man this tale hath tolde 
As for myraele, and weren glade." 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



" Pericles is generally reckoned to be in part, and only in part, the work of 
Shakespeare. From the poverty and bad management of the fable, the want 
of any effective or distinguishable character, for Marina is no more than the 
common form of female virtue, such as all the dramatists of that age could 
draw, and a general feebleness of the tragedy as a whole, I should not believe 
the structure to have been Shakespeare's. But many passages are far more 
in his manner than in that of any contemporary writer with whom I am 
acquainted ; and the extrinsic testimony, though not conclusive, being of some 
value, I should not dissent from the judgment of Steevens and Malone, that it 
was, in no inconsiderable degree, repaired and improved by his touch. Drake 
has placed it under the year 1500, as the earliest of Shakespeare's plays, for no 
better reason, apparently, than that he thought it inferior to all the rest. But 
if, as most will agree, it were not quite his own, this reason will have less 
weight ; and the language seems to me rather that of his second or third 
manner than of his first. Pericles is not known to have existed before 1609." — 
Hallam. 

" This piece was acknowledged by Dryden to be a work, but a youthful work 
of Shakspeare's. It is most undoubtedly his, and it has been admitted into 
several late editions of his works. The supposed imperfections originate in 
the circumstance, that Shakspeare here handled a childish and extravagant 
romance of the old poet Gower, and was im willing to drag the subject out of 
its proper sphere. Hence he even introduces Gower himself, and makes him 
deliver a prologue in his own antiquated language and versification. This 
power of assuming so foreign a manner is at least no proof of helplessness.' , — 
Sciilegel. 



TWELFTH NIGHT; 

OE, WHAT YOU WILL. 

♦ 

PEELIMINARY NOTICE. 

This enchanting comedy was first printed in the folio of 1623, and no 
quarto edition of it has ever been found. Though long supposed, upon 
the authority of Malone and Chalmers, to have been one of Shakespeare's 
very latest productions, we now know that it was acted in the Middle 
Temple, as early as the beginning of the seventeenth century. This fact 
was first made public by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who discovered, among 
the Harleian Collection in the library of the British Museum, a small 
manuscript diary, which he ascertained to have been made by a student 
of the Temple, named Manningham, and contains the following interesting 
entry : — 

" Feb. 2, 1601 [2]. 

At our feast, wee had a play called Twelve Night or what you will, much like the 
Comedy of errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like aud ncere to that in Italian, 
called Inganni. A good practice in it to make the steward believe his lady widdowe 
was in love with him by counterfaytiug a letter, as from his lady hi general tonnes 
telling Mm what shee liked best in him, and prescribing his gestures, inscribing his 
apparaile, &c. ; and then when he came to practice, making beleeve they tooke hiin to 
bemad." 

This is decisive, and, as there can be no doubt that, before being acted 
in the Temple, it had been represented in the public theatre, and, since it 
is not mentioned by Meres in his list of 1598, its production may be 
confidently ascribed to the period between that year and February, 1602. 

The story whence the serious incidents of " Twelfth Night" are derived, 
is found in Bandello, Parte Seconda, Novella 36 : — " Nicuola Innamorata 
di Lattantio vcl a servirlo vestita da paggio ; edopo Molti casi seco si marita , 
e cib che ad un sua fratello avvenne;" but whether Shakespeare borrowed 
them from the fountain-head, or through the English translation of 
Barnabie Eiche, called " The Historic of Apollonius and Silla" or whether 
he found them in the Italian play referred to by Manningham, still 
remains a subject for investigation. The diarist notices only one comedy 
called Inganni, but there are two Italian plays bearing the title 
GV Inganni, both founded upon Bandello' s novel ; one (commedia recitata 
in Milano Vanno 1547, dinanzi la Maesta del Re F Hippo) by Niccolo Secchi, 
1562; the other, written by Ourzio Gonzago, and printed in 1592. To 
neither of these plays does our poet appear to have been under much, if 
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any, obligation. There is, however, a third Italian comedy of the Acca- 
demici Intronati, to which Mr. Hunter first called attention (New Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare, vol. i. pp. 391-2), that presents much stronger 
claims to consideration as the immediate origin of the plot of ' ' Twelfth 
Night." This drama is entitled GV IngannaH (Commedia celebrata ni' 
Giuochi del Carnevale in Siena, Vanno 1531, sotto il Sodo dignissimo 
Archintronato), first printed in 1537, and having for its general title 
II Sacrificio. "That it was on the model of this play," Mr. Hunter 
remarks, "and not on any of the Ingannis, that Shakespeare formed 
the plan of the serious part of the Ttvelfth Night, will appear evidently 
by the following analysis of the main parts of the story. Fabritio and 
Lelia, a brother and sister, are separated at the sack of Eome, in 1527. 
Lelia is carried to Modena, where resides Flamineo, to whom she had 
formerly been attached. Lelia disguises herself as a boy, and enters his 
service : Flam in eo had forgotten Lelia and was a suitor to Isabella, a 
Modcnese lady. Lelia, in her male attire, is employed in love-embassies 
from Flamineo to Isabella. Isabella is insensible to the importunities of 
Flamineo, but conceives a violent passion for Lelia, mistaking her for a 
man. In the third act Fabritio arrives at Modena, when mistakes arise 
owing tojthe close resemblance there is between Fabritio and his sister in 
her male attire. Ultimately recognitions take place; the affections of 
Isabella are easily transferred from Lelia to Fabritio, and Flamineo takes 
to his bosom the affectionate and faithful Lelia. * * * We have in 
the Italian play, a subordinate character named Pasquella, to whom 
Maria corresponds; and in the subordinate incidents we find Fabritio 
mistaken in the street for Lelia by the servant of Isabella, who takes him 
to her mistress's house, exactly as Sebastian is taken for Yiola, and led 

to the house of Olivia The name of Fabian given by Shakespeare 

to one of his characters was probably suggested to him by tho name of 
Fabia, which Lelia in the Italian play assumed in her disguise. Malvolio 
is a happy adaptation from Mahvolti, a character in the II Sacrificio. A 
phrase occurring in a long prologue or preface prefixed to this play in the 
Italian [la Notte di Beffana] appears to me to have suggested the title 
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to Viola. 

Antonio, a Sea Captain, friend to Sebas- 



Olivia, a rieh Countess. 




SCENE,— A City in Illyria, and the Sea-coast near it. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.— An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Duke, Curio, and other Lords ; Musicians attending. 

Duke. If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it ; that surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ; it had a dying fall : 

0, it came o'er my ear, like the sweet sound a 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour ! — Enough ; no more : 

J T is not so sweet now, as it was before. 

0 spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou ! 

That, notwithstanding thy capacity 

Keceiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch soe'er, 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute ! so full of shapes is fancy, 

That it alone is high-fantastical. 

Cur. Will you go hunt, my lord ? 

Duke. What? Curio. 

Cur. The hart. 

Duke. Why, so I do, the noblest that I have : 
0, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought, she purg'd the air of pestilence ! 
That instant was I turn'd into a hart ; 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'er since pursue me. — 

Enter Valentine. 

How now ! what news from her ? 
Val. So please my lord, I might not be admitted, 
But from her handmaid do return this answer : 
The element itself, till seven years' heat, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
But, like a cloistress, she will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine : all this to season 

* Oj it came o'er my ear, like the sweet sound — ] So the early text, but Pope changed 
sound to southy and the alteration has been approved, perhaps too readily, by nearly 
every editor and critic since his time; at all events, if south were the poet's word, he 
must have employed it, not in the sense Pope intended of south- wind, but as south y 
sowthj or sough is used in the North, to signify the soft whisper of the breeze : — 

" The soft south of the swyrc, and sound of the Btremes, 
The sweit savour of the swairde, and singing of fewlis, 
Might comfort any creature of the kyn of Adam." 

Dunbar, Maitlaxd's Poems, p Gl. 
VOL. II. N N 
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A brother's dead love, which she would keep fresh 
And lasting in her sad remembrance. 

Duke. 0, she that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kilM the flock of all affections else 
That live in her ! — when liver, brain, and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and filM-*— 
Her sweet perfection,* — with one self king ! — 
Away before me to sweet beds of flowers ; 

Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers. \EdCBunt 



SCENE II. — The Sea-coast 

Enter Viola, Captain, and Sailors. 

Vio. What country, friends, is this ? 
Cap. This is Illyria, lady. 

Vio. And what should I do in Illyria ? 
My brother he is in Elysium. 

Perchance, he is not drown'd : — what think you, sailors ? 

Cap. It is perchance, that you yourself were sav'd. 

Vio. 0 my poor brother ! and so perchance may he be. 

Cap. True, madam : and, to comfort you with chance, 
Assure yourself, after our ship did split, 
When you, and those poor number sav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother, 
Most provident in peril, bind himself 
(Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
To a strong mast, that liv'd upon the sea ; 

* when liver, brain, and heart, 

These sovereign thrones, are all supplied andfilVd — 
Her sweet perfection,— with one self king /—J 

The old copy has, "Her sweet perfections" a slight but unfortunate misprint, which 
totally destroys the meaning- of the poet. The passage should be read,— 

" When liver, brain, and heart, 

These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and fill'd 
With one self king, — her sweet perfection." 

The " sweet perfection" not being, as Steevens conjectured, her lircr, brain, and heart, 
but her husband, her " one self [or single] king." According to the doctrine of 
Shakespeare's time, a female was imperfect, her nature undeveloped, until by marriage 
she was incorporated with the other sex. 

" and as one glorious flame, 

Meeting another, grows the same:" 

The miters of the period abound in allusions to this belief:— 

" Marriage their object is; their being t\\QM, 
And now perfection, they receive from men." 

OvEitnuny's " Wife" 

See also Donne's " Epithalamium made at Lincoln's Inn," in which this, the pre- 
dominating idea on such occasions, is made the burden of every stanza : — 

" Weep not, nor blush, here is no grief nor shame, 
To-day put on perfection^ and a woman's name." 
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Where, like Arion* on the dolphin's back, 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves, 
So long as I could see. 

Vio. For saying so, there 's gold : 

Mine own escape unfoldeth to my hope, — 
Whereto thy speech serves for authority, — 
The like of him. Know'st thou this country ? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well ; for I was bred and bom 
Not three hours' travel from this very place. 

Vio. Who governs here ? 

Cap. A noble duke, in nature as in name. 

Vio. What is his name ? 

Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino ! I have heard my father name him : 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And so is now, or was so very late ; 
For but a month ago I went from hence, 
And then 'twas fresh in niurmur (as, you know, 
What great ones do, the less will prattle of), 
That he did seek the love of fair Olivia. 

Vio. What 's she ? 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That died some twelvemonth since ; then leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 
Who shortly also died : for whose dear love, 
They say, she hath abjur'd the company 
And sight 3 of men. 

Vio. 0, that I served that lady, 

And might not be deliver'd to the world, 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow 
What my estate is ! 

Cap. That were hard to compass ; 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the duke's. 

Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain ; 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
I pr'ythee, (and I '11 pay thee bounteously,) 
Conceal me what I am ; and be my aid 
For such disguise as, haply, shall become 
The form of my intent. I '11 serve this duke ; 
Thou shalt present me as an eunuch to him, 



(*) Old text, Orion. 

■ the company 

And right of men.] 
The old text runs : — 

u — the sight 

And company" &c. 

Hanmcr made the necessary transposition. 
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It may be worth thy pains ; for I can sing, 
And speak to him in many sorts of music, 
That will allow me very worth his service. 
What else may hap, to time I will commit ; 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit. 

Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mute I '11 be : 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see I 

Vio. I thank thee : lead me on. [Emmb 

SCENE IIL— A Room in Olivia's Rouse. 
Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 
Sir To. What a plague means my niece, to take the death of her 
brother thus ? I am sure care 's an enemy to life. 

Mar. By my troth, sir Toby, you must come in earlier o' nights ; 
your cousin, my lady, takes great exceptions to your ill hours. 
Sir To. Why, let her except before excepted. 
Mar. Ay, but you must confine yourself within the modest limits 
of order. 

Sir To. Confine! I'll confine myself no finer than I am: these 
clothes are good enough to drink in, and so be these boots too : — an 
they be not, let them hang themselves in their own straps. 

Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you : I heard my lady 
talk of it yesterday ; and of a foolish knight that you brought in one 
night here to be her wooer. 

Sir To. Who ? Sir Andrew Aguecheek ? 

Mar. Ay, he. 

Sir To. He's as tall a a man as any's in Illyria. 

Mar. What 's that to the purpose ? 

Sir To. Why, he has three thousand ducats a year. 

Mar. Ay, but he '11 have but a year in all these ducats ; he 's a very 
fool and a prodigal. 

Sir To. Fie, that you '11 say so ! he plays o' the viol-de-ganiboys, (l) 
and speaks three or four languages word for word without book, and 
hath all the good gifts of nature. 

Mar. He hath, indeed, — almost natural : for, besides that he 's a 
fool, he's a great quarreller ; and, but that he hath the gift of a 
coward to allay the gust he hath in quarrelling, 't is thought among 
the prudent, he would quickly have the gift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels and substractors, that 
say so of him. Who are they ? 

Mar. They that add moreover, he's drunk nightly in your 
company. 

Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece ; I '11 drink to her, as 
long as there is a passage in my throat and drink in Illyria. He 's a 
coward, and a coystril, b that will not drink to my niece, till his brains 

a as tall a man—I That is, as able a man. " A tall man of his hands, meant a 
good tighter: a tall man of his tongue, a Ucentious speaker; and a tall man of kis 
trencher, a hearty feeder." — Gifford. 

b Coystril,— ] A mean groom or peasant; derived, it is thought, from the Low Latin, 
Coterdlus. 
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turn o' the toe like a parish-top, (2) What, wench ! Castiliano vulgo;* 
for here comes sir Andrew Agueface. 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir And. Sir Toby Belch ! how now, sir Toby Belch ! 

Sir To. Sweet sir Andrew ! 

Sir And. Bless you, fair shrew. 

Mar. And you too, sir. 

Sir To. Accost, sir Andrew, accost. 

Sir And. What's that? ' 

Sir To. My niece's chamber-maid. 

Sir And. Good mistress Accost, I desire better acquaintance. 
Mar. My name is Mary, sir. 

Sir And. Good mistress Mary Accost, 

Sir To. You mistake, knight : accost is front her, board her, woo 
her, assail her. 

Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her in this company. 
Is that the meaning of accost ? 
Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Sir To. An thou let part so, sir Andrew, would thou might'st never 
draw sword again. 

Sir And. An you part so, mistress, I would I might never draw 
sword again. Fair lady, do you think you have fools in hand ? 

Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 

Sir A^s t d. Many, but you shall have, and here 's my hand. 

Mar. Now, sir, thought is free : I pray you, bring your hand to the 
buttery-bar, (3) and let it drink. 

Sir And. Wherefore, sweet heart ? what 's your metaphor ? 

Mar. It 's dry, sir. b 

Sir And. Why, I think so : I am not such an ass, but I can keep 
my hand dry. But what 's your jest ? 
Mar. A dry jest, sir. 
Sir And. Are you full of them ? 

Mar. Ay, sir ; I have them at my fingers' ends : marry, now I let 
go your hand, I am barren. [Exit Maria. 

Sir To. 0 knight, thou lack'st a cup of canary: when did I see 
thee so put down ? 

Sir And. Never in your life, I think, unless you see canary put me 
down. Methinks sometimes I have no more wit than a Christian or 
an ordinary man has : but I am a great eater of beef, and I believe 
that does harm to my wit. 

Sir To. No question. 

Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forswear it. I '11 ride home to 
moiTow, sir Toby. 

Sir To. Pourqaot, my dear knight ? 

Sir And. What ispourqwi? do or not do ? I would I had bestowed 

» Castiliano vulgo;] Warburton proposed, " CastiHano-voUo, put on your Castilian, 
that is, your grave looks;" but Maria appears already to have been more serious than 
suited Sir Toby's humour. 

b It 's dry, sir.] As a moist hand was commonly accounted to denote an amatory dis- 
position, a dry one was considered symptomatic of debility. 
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that time in the tongues, that I have in fencing, dancing, and bear- 
baiting : 0, had I but followed the arts ! 

Sir To. Then hadst thou had an excellent head of hair. 

Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair ? 

Sir To. Past question ; for thou seest, it will not curl by a nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does 't not ? 

Sir To. Excellent ! it hangs like flax on a distaff ; and I hope to 
see a huswife take thee between her legs and spin it off. 

Sir And. Faith, I'll home to-morrow, sir Toby: your niece will 
not be seen ; or if she be, it 's four to one she '11 none of me ; the 
count himself, here hard by, wooes her. 

Sir To. She '11 none o' the count ; she '11 not match above her 
degree, neither in estate, years, nor wit; I have heard her swear 't. 
Tut, there 's life in 't, man. 

Sir And. I '11 stay a month longer. I am a fellow o' the strangest 
mind i' the world; I delight in masques and revels sometimes 
altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at these kick-shaws, knight ? 
Sir And. As any man in Illyria, whatsoever he be, under the 
degree of my betters ; and yet I will not compare with an old man. 
Sir To. What is thy excellence ? in a galliard, knight ? 
Sir And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 
Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to 't. 

Sir And. And I think I have the back-trick, simply as strong as 
any man in Illyria. 

Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid ? wherefore have these 
gifts a eurtain before 'em ? are they like to take dust, like mistress 
Mall's picture ? (4) why dost thou not go to church in a galliard, and 
come home in a coranto ? My very walk should be a jig ; I would 
not so much as make water, but in a sink-a-pace. What dost thou 
mean ? is it a world to hide virtues in ? I did think, by the excellent 
constitution of thy leg, it was formed under the star of a galliard. 

Sir And. Ay, 't is strong, and it does indifferent well in a flame- 
coloured * stock. Shall we set about some revels ? 

Sir To. What shall we do else ? were we not born under Taurus ? 

Sir And. Taurus ? that 'sf sides and heart. 

Sir To. No, sir ; it is legs and thighs. Let me see thee caper : 
ha ! higher : ha, ha ! — excellent ! [Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — A Room in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Valentine, and Viola in man's attire. 

Val. If the duke continues these favours towards you, Cesario, 
you are like to be much advanced ; he hath known you but three 
days, and already you are no stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour or my negligence, that you call in 

(*) Old text, dam' d colour' d. (f) Old text, That. 

*JJ u i ! { mt curl h y nature] The old text reads, it will not cool mu nature. Corrected 
by Theobald. 
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question the continuance of his love : is he inconstant, sir, in his 
favours ? 
Val. No, believe me. 

Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count. 

Enter Duke, Curio, and Attendants. 

Duke. Who saw Ccsario, ho ? 

Vio. On your attendance, my lord ; here. 

Duke. Stand you awhile aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou know'st no less but all ; I have unclasp'd 
To thee the book even of my secret soul : 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto her ; 
Be not denied access, stand at her doors, 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot shall grow, 
Till thou have audience. 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord, 

If she be so abandon'd to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

Duke. Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Bather than make unprofited return. 

Vio. Say, I do speak with her, my lord, what then ? 

Duke. 0, then unfold the passion of my love, 
Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith : 
It shall become thee well to act my woes ; 
She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio* of more grave aspect. 

Vio. I think not so, my lord. 

Duke. Dear lad, believe it ; 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years, 
That say thou art a man : Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, slrrill, and sound, 
And all is semblative a woman's part. 
I know thy constellation is right apt 
For this affair : — some four or five attend him ; 
All, if you will ; for I myself am best, 
WTien least in company : prosper well in this, 
And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord, 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio. I '11 do my best, 

To woo your lady : yet, [Aside.'] a barful strife ! 
Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V.—A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Mama and Clown. (5) 
Mar. Nay, either tell me where thou hast been, or I will not open 



(*) Old copy, mint Ms. 
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my lips so wide as a bristle may enter, in way of thy excuse : my lady 
will hang thee for thy absence. 

Clo. Let her hang me : he, that is well hanged in this world, 
needs to fear no colours.* 

Mar. Make that good. 

Clo. He shall see none to fear. 

Mae. A good lenten* answer : Lean tell thee where that saying 
was born, of, / fear ?w colours. 
Clo. Where, good mistress Mary? 

Mae. In the wars; and that may you be bold to say in your 
foolery. 

Clo. Well, God give them wisdom that have it ; and those that are 
fools, let them use their talents. 

Mae. Yet you will be hanged for being so long absent ; or, to be 
turned away, — is not that as good as a hanging to you ? 

Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage ; and, for 
turning away, let summer bear it out. 

Mar. You are resolute, then ? 

Clo. Not so neither, but I am resolved on two points. 

Mae. That, if one break,' the other will hold ; or, if both break, 
your gaskins b fall. 

Clo. Apt, in good faith ; very apt ! Well, go thy way ; if sir Toby 
would leave drinking, thou wert as witty a piece of Eve's flesh as any 
in Illyria. 

Mae. Peace, you rogue, no more o' that. Here comes my lady : 
make your excuse wisely, you were best. [Exit. 

Clo. Wit, and 'tbe thy will, put me into good fooling ! Those wits, 
that think they have thee, do very oft prove fools ; and I, that am 
sure I lack thee, may pass for a wise man : for what says Quinapalus ? 
Better a witty fool than a foolish wit. 

Enter Olivia, Malvolio, and Attendants. 

God bless thee, lady! 
Oli. Take the fool away. 

Clo. Do you not hear, fellows ? take away the lady. 
Oli. Go to, you're a dry fool; I'll no more of you: besides, you 
grow dishonest. 

Clo. Two faults, madonna, that drink and good counsel will 
amend : for give the dry fool drink, then is the fool not dry ; bid 
the dishonest man mend himself ; if he mend, he is no longer dis- 
honest ; if he cannot, let the botcher mend him : any thing that 's 
mended is but patched : virtue that transgresses is but patched with 
sin ; and sin that amends is but patched Avith virtue. If that this 
simple syllogism will serve, so ; if it will not, Avhat remedy? As there 
is no true cuckold but calamity, so beauty 's a flower. — The lady bade 
take away the fool ; therefore, I say again, take her away. 

(*) Old copy, lenton. 

* Needs to fear no colours.] Narcs conjectures that to fear no colours was originally a 
military expression for fear no enemy. Maria suggests the same thing, but the point of 
the allusion here, and in other instances of this 11 skipping dialogue," is lost to us. 

■» Or> if both [points] break, your gaskins fall.] See note (*), p. 348, Vol. I. 
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Oli. Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Clo. Misprision in the highest degree ! — Lady, Cucullus non facit 
monachum; that's as much to say as, a I wear not motley in my 
brain. Good madonna, give me leave to prove you a fool. 

Oli. Can you do it ? 

Clo. Dexterously, good madonna. 

Oli. Make your proof. 

Clo. I must catechize you for it, madonna ; good my mouse of 
virtue, answer me. 
Oli. Well, sir, for want of other idleness, I '11 bide your proof. 
Clo. Good madonna, why moumest thou ? 
Oli. Good fool, for my brother's death. 
Clo. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 
Oli. I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 

Clo. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for your brother's soul 
being in heaven. Take away the fool, gentlemen. 

Oli. What think you of this fool, Malvolio ? doth he not mend ? 

Mal. Yes, and shall do till the pangs of death shake him : 
infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool. 

Clo. God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for the better increasing 
your folly ! Sir Toby will be sworn that I am no fox ; but he will 
not pass his word for two pence that you are no fool. 

Oli. How say you to that, Malvolio ? 

Mal. I marvel your ladyship takes delight in such a barren rascal ; 
I saw him put down the other day with an ordinary fool, b that has no 
more brain than a stone. Look you now, he's out of his guard 
already; unless you laugh and minister occasion to him, he is 
gagged. I protest, I take these wise men, that crow so at these set 
kind of fools, no better than the fools' zanies. 

Oli. 0, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste with a distem- 
pered appetite. To be generous, guiltless, and of free disposition, is to 
take those things for bird-bolts, that you deem cannon-bullets : there 
is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail ; nor no 
railing in a known discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now Mercury endue thee with leasing, 0 for thou speakest well 
of fools. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a young gentleman, much desires 
to speak with you. 

Oli. From the count Orsino, is it ? 

a That's as much to say as, — ] In modern editions this is usually printed in con- 
formity with modern construction, — " That's as much as to say ;" but the form in the 
text was not uncommon in old language : — " And yet it is said, — labour in thy vocation ; 
which is as much to say as" &c- — " Henry VI." (Part Second), Act IV. Sc. 2. * 

b An ordinary fool, — ] An ordinary fool may mean a common fool; but more pro- 
bably, as Shakespeare had always an eye to the manners of his own countrymen, he 
referred to a jester hired to make sport for the diners at a public ordinary. 

c Now Mercury endue thee with leasing, for thou speakest well of fools.] The humour 
of this is not veiy conspicuous even by the light of Johnson's comment, — "May Mercury 
teach thee to lie, since thou liest in favour of fools I" 
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Mar. I know not, madam ; 'tis a fair young man, and well 
attended. 

Oli. Who of my people hold him in delay ? 
Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

Oli. Fetch him off, I pray you ; he speaks nothing but madman : 
fie on him! [Exit Maria.] Go you, Malvolio: if it be a suit from 
the count, I am sick, or not at home ; what you will, to dismiss it. 
[Exit Malvolio.] Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, 
and people dislike it. 

Clo. Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if thy eldest son should 
be a fool, — whose skull Jove cram with brains ! for here he comes, 
one of thy kin, has a most weskpia mater. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch. 

Oli. By mine honour, half drunk. — What is he at the gate, 
cousin ? 

Sir To. A gentleman. 

Oli. A gentleman ! what gentleman ? 

Sir To. 'T is a gentleman here — a plague o' these pickle-herring ! 
— How now, sot ! 

Clo. Good sir Toby! 

Oli. Cousin, cousin, how have you come so early by this lethargy? 
Sir To. Lechery ! I defy lechery. There 's one at the gate. 
Oli. Ay, marry ; what is he ? 

Sir To. Let him be the devil, an he will, I care not : give me 
faith, say I. Well, it's all one. [Exit. 
Oli. What 's a drunken man like, fool ? 

Clo. Like a drowned man, a fool, and a madman: one draught 
above heat makes hini a fool ; the second mads him ; and a third 
drowns him. 

Oli. Go thou and seek the crowner, and let him sit o' my coz ; for 
he 's in the third degree of drink, — he 's drowned : go, look after him. 

Clo. He is but mad yet, madonna ; and the fool shall look to the 
madman. [Exit Clo™. 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mal. Madam, yond young fellow swears he will speak with you. I 
told him you were sick ; he takes on him to understand so much, and 
therefore comes to speak with you : I told him you were asleep ; he 
seems to have a fore-knowledge of that too, and therefore comes to 
speak with you. What is to be said to him, lady? he's fortified 
against any denial. 

Oli. Tell him, he shall not speak with me. 

Mal. H' as been told so ; and he says, he '11 stand at your door like 
a sheriffs post, (6) and be the supporter to a bench, but he'll speak 
with you. 

Oli. What kind o' man is he ? 

Mai,. Why, of man kind ? 

Oli. What manner of man ? 

Mal. Of very ill manner ; he '11 speak with you, will you or no. 
Oli. Of what personage and years is he ? 
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Mal. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy ; 
as a squash is before 't is a peas-cod, or a codling when 'tis almost an 
apple : 't is with him in standing water, between boy and man. He 
is very well-favoured, and he speaks very shrewishly ; one would think 
his mother's milk were scarce out of him. 

Oli. Let him approach ; call in my gentlewoman. 

Mal. Gentlewoman, my lady calls. \_ExiL 

Re-enter Maria. 

Oli. Give me my veil : come, throw it o'er my face ; 
We '11 once more hear Orsino's embassy. 

Enter Viola.* 

Vio. The honourable lady of the house, which is she ? 

Oli. Speak to me, I shall answer for her : your will ? 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty, — I pray you 
tell me if this be the lady of the house, for I never saw her : I would 
be loth to cast away my speech ; for, besides that it is excellently well 
penned, I have taken great pains to con it. Good beauties, let me 
sustain no scorn ; I am very coniptible, a even to the least sinister 
usage. 

Oli. Whence came you, sir ? 

Vio. I can say little more than I have studied, and that question 's 
out of my part. Good gentle one, give me modest assurance if you be 
the lady of the house, that I may proceed in my speech. 

Oli. Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart : and yet, by the very fangs of malice 
I swear, I am not that I play. Are you the lady of the house ? 
Oli. If I do not usurp myself, I am. 

ViO. Most certain, if you are she, you do usurp yourself ; for what 
is yours to bestow is not yours to reserve. But this is from my com- 
mission : I will on with my speech in your praise, and then show you 
the heart of my message. 

Oli. Come to what is important in 't : I forgive you the praise. 

Vio. Alas, I took great pains to study it, and 't is poetical. 

Oli. It is the more like to be feigned : I pray you, keep it in. I 
heard you were saucy at my gates, and allowed your approach rather 
to wonder at you than to hear you. If you be not b mad, be gone ; if 
you have reason, be brief : 't is not that time of moon with me to 
make one in so skipping a dialogue. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir ? here lies your way. 

Vio. No, good swabber ; I am to hull here a little longer. — Some 
mollification for your giant, sweet lady. 

Oli. Tell me your mind. 

I 

(*) Old copy, Violcnta. 

» Comptible,— ] This must mean impressible , susceptive, sensible. 

t> If you be not mad,—] We should perhaps read— " If you be but mad," &c. that is, 
"If you are a mere madman, begone" &c. No two words are more frequently con - 
founded in these plays than not and but. 
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Vio. I am a messenger* 

Oli. Sure, you have some hideous matter to deliver, when the 
courtesy of it is so fearful. Speak your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no overture of war, no 
taxation of homage; I hold the olive in my hand: my words are as 
full of peace as matter. 

Oli. Yet you began rudely. What are you? what would you ? 

Vio. The rudeness that hath appeared in me have I learned from 
my entertainment. What I am, and what I would, are as secret as 
maidenhead : to your ears, divinity ; to any other's, profanation. 

Oli. Give us the place alone : we will hear this divinity. [Exit 
Maria.] Now, sir, what is your text ? 

Vio. Most sweet lady, 

Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said of it. Where 
lies your text ? 
Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 

Oli. In his bosom ! in what chapter of his bosom ? 

Vio. To answer by the method, in the first of his heart. 

Oli. 0, 1 have read it ; it is heresy. Have you no more to say ? 

Vio. Good madam, let me see your face. 

Oli. Have you any commission from your lord to negotiate with 
my face ? you are now out of your text : but we will draw the curtain, 
and show you the picture. Look you, sir, such a one I was this 
present : is 't not well done ? [ Unveiling. 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 

Oli. 'T is in grain, sir ; 't will endure wind and weather. 

Vio. 'T is beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you are the cruel'st she alive, 
If you will lead these graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. 

Oli, 0, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted ; I will give out divers 
schedules of my beauty : it shall be inventoried, and every particle 
and utensil, labelled to my will : as, item, two lips indifferent red ; 
item, two grey eyes, with lids to them ; item, one neck, one chin, and 
so forth. Were you sent hither to j)raise h me ? 

Vio. I see you what you arc, — you are too proud ; 
But, if you were the devil, you' are fair. 
My lord and master loves you : 0, such love 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty ! 

'Oli. How does he love me ? 

Vio. With adorations, with* fertile tears, 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 

(*) Old copy omits, with. 

■ Oli. Tell mc your mind. 

Vio. I am a messenger.] 

In the old copy these lines arc annexed to the preceding speech, thus, — u Vio. . . Some 
mollification for your Giant, sweete Ladie ; tell me your minde, I am a messenger." 
b To praise mv /] That is, to value, to appraise me. 
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Oli. Your lord does know my mind, I cannot love him : 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulg'd, free, leam'd, and valiant, 
And, in dimension and the shape of nature, 
A gracious person ; but yet I cannot love him ; 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love you in my master's flame, 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 
In your denial I would find no sense ; 
I would not understand it. 

Oli. Why, what would you ? 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night ; • 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! 0, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you should pity me. 

Oli. You might do much. What is your parentage ? 

Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman. 

Oli. Get you to your lord ; 

I cannot love him : let him send no more ; 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well : 
I thank you for your pains : spend this for me. 

Vio. I am no fee'd post, lady ; keep your purse ; 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint, that you shall love ; 
And let your fervour, like my master's, be 

Plac'd in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelty. [Exit 

Oli. What is your parentage ? 
Above my fortunes, yet my state is well; 

I am a gentleman. 1 'il be sworn thou art ; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, 

Do give thee five-fold blazon : — not too fast : — soft ! soft ! 

Unless the master were the man. — How now ? 

Even so quickly may one catch the plague ? 

Methinks, I feel this youth's perfections, 

With an invisible and subtle stealth, 

To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. — 

What ho, Malvolio !— 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mal. Here, madam, at your service. 

Oli. Run after that same peevish messenger, 
The county's man ; he left this ring behind him 
Would I or not ; tell him, I '11 none of it. • 
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Desire him not to flatter with his lord, 
Nor hold him up with hopes ; I am not for him : 
If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
I '11 give him reasons for 't. Hie thee, Malvolio. 
Mal. Madam, I will. 

Oli. I do I know not what ; and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, show thy force : ourselves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed must be ; — and be this so ! 



ACT II 

SCENE I. — The Sea-coast. 

Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

Ant. Will you stay no longer? nor will you not that I go with 
you? 

Seb. By your patience, no : my stars shine darkly over me ; the 
malignancy of my fate might perhaps distemper yours ; therefore I 
shall crave of you your leave, that I may bear my evils alone: it 
were a bad recompense for your love, to lay any of them on you. 

Ant. Let me yet know of you, whither you arc bound. 

Seb. No, sooth, sir ; my determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
But I perceive in you so excellent a touch of modesty, that you will 
not extort from me what I am willing to keep in ; therefore it charges 
me in manners the rather to express myself. You must know of me, 
then, Antonio, my name is Sebastian, which I called Koderigo ; my 
father was that Sebastian of Messaline, whom I know you have heard 
of : he left behind him myself and a sister, both bora in an horn* : if 
the heavens had been pleased, would we had so ended ! but you, sir, 
altered that ; for, some hour before you took me from the breach of 
the sea was my sister drowned. 

Ant. Alas the day ! 

Seb. A lady, sir, though it was said she much resembled me, was 
yet of many accounted beautiful : but, though I could not, with such 
estimable wonder, over-far believe that, yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her — she bore a mind that envy could not but call fair. She 
is drowned already, sir, with salt water, though I seem to drown her 
remembrance again with more. 

Ant. Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment. 

Seb. 0, good Antonio, forgive me your trouble ! 

Ant. If you will not murder me for my love, let me be your 
servant. 

Seb. If you will not undo what you have done, that is, kill him 
whom you have recovered, desire it not. Fare ye well at once : my 
bosom is full of kindness ; and I am yet so near the manners of my 



[Exit. 
[Exeunt. 
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mother, that upon the least occasion more, mine eyes will tell tales 
of me. I am bound to the count Orsino's court : farewell. [Exit 

Ant. The gentleness of all the gods go with thee ! 
I have many enemies in Orsino's court, 
Else would I very shortly see thee there : 
But, come what may, I do adore thee so, 

That clanger, shall seem sport, and I will go. [Exit. 

SCENE II.— A Street. 

Enter Viola ; Malvolio following. 

Mal. Were not you even now with the countess Olivia ? 
Vio. Even now, sir ; on a moderate pace I have since arrived but 
hither. 

Mal. She returns this ring to you, sir ; you might have saved me my 
pains, to have taken it away yourself. She adds, moreover, that you 
should put your lord into a desperate assurance she will none of him : 
and one thing more, that you be never so hardy to come again in his 
affairs, unless it be to report your lord's taking of this. Receive it so. 

Vio. She took the ring of me ; — I '11 none of it. 

Mal. Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to her ; and her will is, it 
should be so returned: if it be worth stooping for, there it lies in 
your eye ; if not, be it his that finds it. [Exit 

Vio. I left no ring with her. What means this lady ? 
Fortune forbid, my outside have not charm'd her ! 
She made good view of me ; indeed, so much, 
That methought her eyes had lost her tongue, 
For she did speak in starts distractedly. 
She loves me, sure ; the cunning of her passion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger. 
None of my lord's ring ! why, he sent her none. 
I am the man ! If it be so, — as 't is, — 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 
How easy is it for the proper-false 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ! 
Alas, our * frailty is the cause, not we ! 
For, such as we are made of, f such we be. 
How will this fadge ? My master loves her dearly, 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him. 
And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me : 
What will become of this ! As I am man, 
My state is desperate for my master's love ; 
As I am woman — now alas the day ! — 
What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe ! 
0 time, thou must untangle this, not I ; 

It is too hard a knot for me t' untie ! [Exit 



(*) Old copy, 0. 



(f) Old t?xt, if; corrected by Tynvliitt. 
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SCENE III.— A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sra To. Approach, sir Andrew : not to be a-bed after midnight, is 
to be up betimes ; and diluculo surgere, thou knowest, — — 

Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not : but I know, to be up 
late is to be up late. 

Sir To. A false conclusion ; I hate it as an unfilled can. To be 
up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is early: so that, to go to 
bed after midnight, is to go to bed betimes. Does not our life a 
consist of the four elements ? 

Sir Akd. Faith, so they say, but I think it rather consists of eating 
and drinking. 

Sir To. Thou 'rt a scholar ; let us therefore eat and drink, — 

Marian, I say ! a stoop of wine ! 

Sir Ahd. Here comes the fool, i' faith. 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. How now, my hearts ! Did you never see the picture of we 
three ?(l) 

Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let 's have a catch. 

Sir Ajto. By my troth, the fool has an excellent breast. b I had 
rather than forty shillings I had such a leg, and so sweet a breath to 
sing, as the fool has. In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling 
last night, when thou spok'st of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians 
passing the equinoctial of Queubus;(2) 'twas very good, i' faith. I 
sent thee sixpence for thy leman : c hadst it ? 

Clo. I did impeticos thy gratillity ; for Malvolio's nose is no whip- 
stock : my lady has a white hand, and the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale 
houses. 

Sir Amy. Excellent ! Why, this is the best fooling, when all is 
done. Now, a song. 

Sir To. Come on ; there is sixpence for you : let 's have a song. 

Sir And. There 's a testril of me too : if one knight give a 

Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song of good life ? d 

Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And. Ay, ay ; I care not for good life. 

SONG 

Clo. 0 mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

0, stag and hear; your true-love's coming, 

» Does not our life consist of the four dements ?] The old copy has lives, and the 
modem lection is, " Bo notour lives," &e.; but see sir Andrew's rejoinder :— -" I think, 
it rather consists," &c. 

h An excel lent breast,] Breast meant voice. The phrase is so common in our old 
writers that it would be superfluous to cite examples of its use in this sense. 

c Sixpence for thy leman:] The old copy reads lemon. Leman signified sweet-heart 
or mistress. 

d A song of good life ?] That is, a moral song. 
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That can sing both high and low: 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in lovers'* meeting, 

Every wise man's son doth know. 

Sir And. Excellent good, i' faith ! 
Sir To. Good, good. 

Clo. Wliat is love? His not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What 's to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come hiss me, sweet-and-twenty ; a 
Youth 's a stuff will not endure. 

Sir. And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. 

Sir To. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i' faith. 

Sir To. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion. But shall 
we make the welkin dance indeed ? Shall we rouse the night-owl in 
a catch that will draw three souls out of one weaver ? shall we do 
that? 

Sir And. An you love me, let's do't : I am dog at a catch. t 

Clo. By 'r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, Thou knave. (3) 

Clo. Hold thy peace, thou knave, knight? I shall be constrained 
in 't to call thee knave, knight. 

Sir And. 'T is not the first time I have constrained one to call me 
knave. Begin, fool ; it begins, Hold thy peace. 

Clo. I shall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sir And. Good, i' faith ! Come, begin. {They sing a catch. 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. What a caterwauling do you keep here ! If my lady have 
not called up her steward, Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
doors, never trust me. 

Sir To. My lady 's a Cataian, we are politicians ; Malvolio 's a 
Peg a-Eamsey, (4) and Three merry men be toe. (5) Am not I consan- 
guineous? am I not of her blood? Tilly-vally ; lady I There dwelt a 
man in Babylon, lady, lady! (6) [Singing. 

Clo. Beshrew me, the knight's in admirable fooling. 

Sir And. Ay, he does well enough, if he be disposed, and so do I 
too ; he does it with a better grace, but I do it more natural. 

Sir To. 0, the twelfth day of December, — [Singing. 

Mar. For the love 0' God, peace ! 

Enter Malvolio. 
Mat,. My masters, are you mad ? or what are you ? Have you no 
wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of 

» Sweet-and-twenty :] A proverbial endearment ; thus in " The Merry Devil of 

Edmonton,'* *' his little wanton wagtailes, his sweet and tuentus, his pretty 

pinckineyd pigsnies," &c. 

VOL. II. 0 0 
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night ? Do ye make an alehouse of my lady's house, that ye squeak 
out your coziers' a catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice ? Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time, in you ? 
Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. Sneck-up. b 
Mal. Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My lady bade me 
tell you, that, though she harbours you as her kinsman, she 's nothing 
allied to your disorders. If you can separate yourself and your mis- 
demeanours, you are welcome to the house ; if not, an it would please 
you to take leave of her, she is very willing to bid you farewell. 
Sir To. Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs be gone, 0 (7). 

[Singing. 

Mal. Nay, good sir Toby. 

Clo. His eyes do shoiv his days are almost done. [Singing. 
Mal. Is 't even so ? 

Sir To. But I loill never die. [Singing. 
Clo. Sir Toby, there you lie. 
Mal. This is much credit to you. 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go? [Singing. 

Clo. What an if you do ? [Singing. 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and spare not? [Singing. 

Clo. 0 no, no, no, no, gov dare not. [Singing. 

Sir To. Out o* tune, sir ? d ye lie. — Art any more than a steward ? 
Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne ; and ginger shall be hot i' the mouth 
too. 

Sir. To. Thou 'rt i' the right. — Go sir, rub your chain with crumbs. e 
A stoop of wine, Maria ! 

Mal. Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady's favour at any thing 
more than contempt, you would not give means for this uncivil rule ; 
she shall know of it, by this hand. [Exit. 

Mar. Go shake your ears. 

Sir And. 'T were as good a deed as to drink when a man's a- 
hungry, to challenge him the field, and then to break promise with 
him, and make a fool of him. 



* Coziers' catches—] A cozier meant a botcher of clothes or shoes. 

b Sneck-up.] A contemptuous exclamation, equivalent to " go hang:" — 

" And now, helter-skelter, to th' rest of the house : 
The most are good fellows, and love to carouse; 
Who 's not may go sneck-up; he 's not worth a louse 
That stops a health i' th' round." 

Song by Patrick Carey, " Come, faith, since I'm parting." (See Chappell's Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, Vol. I. p. 289.) 

= Farewell, dear heart, &c] This and the subsequent lines sung by sir Toby and the 
Clown are modified snatches of an ancient ballad, which will be found in the Illustrative 
Comments on this comedy. 

<i Oulo" time, airf] Very needlessly changed to "Out of time /" in most editions. 
Sir Toby desires an excuse for insulting the Steward, and finds it in pretending he had 
decried their singing. 

« Rub your chains with crumbs.] The steward's badge of office formerly was a gold 
(sixain, and the usual mode of cleaning plate was by rubbing it with crumbs. See 
Webster's play of u The Duchess of Malfy ; "— " Yea, and the Shippings of the butlery 
ily after him, to scoucr his gold chain" 
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Sir To. Do 't, knight ; I '11 write thee a challenge : or I '11 deliver 
thy indignation to him by word of mouth. 

Mar. Sweet sir Toby, be patient for to-night ; since the youth of 
the count's was to-day with my lady, she is much out of quiet. For 
monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with him : if I do not gull him into 
a nay-word, a and make him a common recreation, do not think I 
have wit enough to lie straight in my bed : I know I can do it. 

Sir To. Possess us, possess us ; tell us something of him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of puritan. 

Sir And. 0, if I thought that, I 'd beat him like a dog ! 

Sir To. What, for being a puritan ? thy exquisite reason, dear 
knight ? 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for % but I have reason good 
enough. 

Mar. The devil a puritan that he is, or any thing constantly, but 
a time-pleaser ; an aflPectioned b ass, that cons state without book, and 
utters it by great swarths : c the best persuaded of himself, so crammed, 
as he thinks, with excellencies, that it is his ground of faith, that all, 
that look on him, love him ; and on that vice in him will my revenge 
find notable cause to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do? 

Mar. I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of love ; wherein, 
by the colour of his beard, the shape of his leg, the manner of his 
gait, the expressure of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he shall 
find himself most feelingly personated: I can write very like my 
lady, your niece ; on a forgotten matter we can hardly make distinction 
of our hands. 

Sir To. Excellent ! I smell a device. 

Sir And. I have 't in my nose too. 

Sir To. He shall think by the letters that thou wilt drop, that 
they come from my niece, and that she 's in love with him ? 
Mar. My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 
Sir And. And your horse now would make him an ass. 
Mar. Ass, I doubt not. d 
Sir And. 0, 't will be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I know my physic will work 
with him. I will plant you two, and let the fool make a third, where 
he shall find the letter; observe his construction of it. For this 
night, to bed, and dream on the event. Farewell. [Exit. 

Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea. 

Sir And. Before me, she 's a good wench. 

Sir To. She 's a beagle, true-bred, and one that adores me ; what 
o' that? 

Sir And. I was adored once too. 

* Nay-word, — ] By-ivord; the old copy has, at/word, 
b Afl'ectioned— ] That is, affected. 

c Great swarths:] A swarth is explained to mean as much com or grass as a mower 
tuts down at one sweep of his scythe. 

d Ass, I doubt not.] This feeble pun upon the words as and ass, was an old joke. 
It occurs in a rare tract caUed "A Pil to purge Melancholy," supposed to have been 
printed about 1599 : — 

" And for bidding me, come up asse into a higher roome." 

0 0 2 
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Sir To. Let 's to bed, knight. — Thou hadst need send for more 
money. 

Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul way out. 
Sir To. Send for money, knight ; if thou hast her not i' the end, 
call me cut. a 

Sir And. If I do not, never trust me, take it how you will. 
Sir To. Come, come ; 1 11 go burn some sack, 't is too late to go 
to bed now : come, knight ; come, knight. \_Exeunt. 

* SCENE IV.— A Boom in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and others. 

Duke. Give me some music. — Now, good morrow, friends : — 
Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs, and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times : — 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur. He is not here, so please your lordship, that should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it ? 

Cur. Feste, the jester, my lord; a fool that the lady Olivia's 
father took much delight in : he is about the house. 
Duke. Seek him out : — and play the tune the while. 

[Exit Curio.— 31 usic. 

Come hither, boy; if ever thou shalt love, 
In the sweet pangs of it, remember me : 
For such as I am, all true lovers are, — 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 
Save, in the constant image of the creature 
That is belov'd.— How dost thou like this tune ? 

Vio. It gives a very echo to the seat 
"Where Love is thron'd. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly : 

My life upon 't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath staid upon some favour b that it loves ; — 
Hath it not, boy? 

Vio. A little, by your favour. 

Duke. What kind of woman is't? 

Vio. Of your complexion. 

Duke. She is not worth thee, then. m What years, i' faith ? 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven : let still the woman take 

* Call me cut.] Call me cut is a phrase not unfrequent in our old plays: so, in the 
Interlude of " Nature : 

" Yf thou se him not take his way, 

Call mc cut, when thou metest me another day." 

It appears to be synonymous with the " call me horse" of Falstaff, and, Malone suggests, 
was probably an abbreviation of curtal. 
b Favour— ] Countenance. In her reply, Viola employs the word in a double sense. 
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An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart : 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn,* 
Than women's are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent : 
For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once display'd, doth fall that very hour. 

Vio. And so they are : alas, that they are so ; — 
To die, even when they to perfection grow ! 

Re-enter Curio and Clown. 

Duke. 0 fellow, come, the song we had last night, — 
Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain : 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 

Clo. Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke. Ay ; pr'ythee, sing. [Music* 

SONG. 

Clo. Come away, come away death, 
And in sad cyjwess let me be laid; 

Fly* away, fly* away breath; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck cell with yew, 

0, prepare it! 
My part of death, no one so true 
Bid sluire it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 

Mot a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, tvliere my bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand siyhs to save, 

Lay me, 0, where 
Sad true lover ne'er find my grave, 
To weep there! (8) 

Duke. There 's for thy pains. 

Clo. No pains, sir ; I take pleasure in singing, sir. 

Duke. 1 11 pay thy pleasure then. 

(*) Old text, Fyc—ftc. 

» Sooner lost and worn, — ] Johnson proposed to read won for worn, and perhaps 
rightly. 
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Clo. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, one time or another. 
Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee ; and the tailor make 
thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal! a — I 
would have men of such constancy put to sea, that their business 
might be everything, and their intent everywhere ; for that 's it that 
always makes a good voyage of nothing. — Farewell. [Exit Clown. 
Duke. Let all the rest give place. — 

[Exeunt Curio and Attendants. 
Once more, Cesario, 

Get thee to yond same sovereign cruelty : 

Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 

Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 

The parts that fortune hath bestow'd upon her, 

Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune ; 

But 't is that miracle and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks her in, attracts my soul. 

Vio. But if she cannot love you, sir ? 

Duke. I * cannot be so answer'd. 

Vio. Sooth, but you must. 

Say that some lady, as, perhaps, there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia : you cannot love her ; 
You tell her so : must she not, then, be answer'd ? 

Duke. There is no woman's sides. 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart : no woman's heart 
So big, to hold so much ; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, — 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much : make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know, — 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe : 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what 's her history ? 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 

(*) Old text, It. 

* For thy muni is a very opal!] The opal being a stone which varies its hues accord- 
ing to the different lights 'in which it is seen. 
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Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more, but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will ; for still Ave prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 

Vio. I am all the daughters of my father's house, 
And all the brothers too ; — and yet I know not : — 
Sir, shall I to this lady ? 

Duke. Ay, that *s the theme. 

To her in haste ; give her this jewel ; say, 

My love can give no place, bide no denay. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V.— Olivia'* Qardm. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Fabian. 
Sir To. Come thy ways, signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I '11 come ; if I lose a scruple of this sport, let me be 
boiled to death with melancholy. 

Sir To. Wouldst thou not be glad to have the niggardly rascally 
sheep-biter come by some notable shame ? 

Fab. I would exult, man : you know, he brought me out o* favour 
with my lady, about a bear-baiting here. 

Sir To. To anger him, we 11 have the bear again ; and we will 
fool him black and blue : — shall we not, sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

Sir To. Here comes the little villain. 

Eater Maria. 

How now, my nettle a of India? 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree : Malvolio 's coming down 
this walk ; he has been yonder i' the sun, practising behaviour to his 
own shadow this half hour : observe him, for the love of mockery ; for 
I know this letter will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, in 
the name of jesting! [The men hide themselves.'] Lie thou there; 
[ Throws down a letter.'] for here comes the trout that must be caught 
with tickling. [Exit Maria. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mal. 'T is but fortune ; all is fortune. Maria once told nie she 
did affect me : and I have heard herself come thus near, that, should, 
she fancy, it should be one of my complexion. Besides, she uses mc 
with a more exalted respect than any one else that follows her. What 
should I think on t ? 

Sir To. Here 's an over-weening rogue ! 

a My nettle of India ?] So the second folio. That of 1623 has mettle, which m most 
of the modern editions is changed into metal, and explained to mean gold. By the 
nettle of India, Steevena says, is meant a zoophyte, called Urtiea Marina, abounding in 
the Indian seas. "Qua> tacta totius corporis pruritum quendam excitat, unde nomen 
Urticaj est sortita." — Franzii, Hist. Animal. 1665, p. 620. This plant is likewise 
mentioned in Greene's " Card of Fancic,'' 1608 :— ''The flower of India, pleasant to be 
seen, but whoso smelleth to it feeleth present smart/' * y * 
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Fab. 0, peace ! Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him ; 
how he jets under his advanced plumes ! 

Sir And. 'S light, I could so beat the rogue ! 
Sir To. Peace ! I say. 
, Mal. To be count Malvolio ; — 
Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 
Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 
Sir To. Peace, peace ! 

Mal. There is example for 't ; the lady of the Strachy a married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him, Jezabel ! 

Fab. 0, peace ! now he 's deeply in ; look how imagination blows 
him. 

Mal. Having been three months married to her, sitting in my 
state, — 

Sir To. 0, for a stone-bow, (9) to hit him in the eye! 
Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet gown ; 
having come from a day-bed, where I have left Olivia sleeping, — 
Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 
Fab. 0, peace, peace. 

Mal. And then to have the humour of state : and after a demure 
travel of regard, — telling them, I know my place, as I would they 
should do theirs — to ask for my kinsman Toby ; — 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fab. 0, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient start-, make out for 
him : I frown the while ; and, perchance, wind up my watch, or play 
with some rich jewel. Toby approaches ; court'sies there to me, — 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live? 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us with cars, b yet peace. 

Mal. I extend my hand to him thus, — quenching my familiar 
smile with an austere regard of control, — 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o' the lips then? 

Mal. Saying, Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast me on your 
niece, give me this prerogative of speech, — 

Sir To. What, what? 

Mal. You must amend your drunkenness. 

Sir To. Out, scab ! 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our plot. 
Mal. Besides, you waste the treasure of your time with a foolish 
lcnight; — 
Sir And. That 's me, I warrant you. 
Mal. One sir Andrew : — 

Sir And. I knew, 'twas I ; for many do call me fool. 

» The lady o f the Strarhy — ] The allusion is obviously to some old story in which a 
lady of distinction married a person much "beneath her, but who she was, and whether 
Strachy was her name, her family, or her occupation, are as much a mystery now as 
they were a century ago. 

b With cars,—] For cars, an undoubted misprint, Hanmor gave "by W cars;' 1 
Johnson proposed *' wit! i at rts;" Tyrwhitt, "with cables;" Mr. Singer, "tears;" and 
Mr. Sidney Walker, " with racks;" which last we consider preferable to any suggestion 
here offered » 
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Mal. What employment have we here? {Taking up the letter. 
Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Sir To. 0, peace ! and the spirit of humours intimate reading 
aloud to him ! 

Mal. By my life, this is my lady's hand : these be her very 0% her 
U% and her T's ; and thus makes she her great P's. It is, hi con- 
tempt of question, her hand. 

Sir And. Her G% her CPs, and her T's : why that ? 
Mal. [Reads.'] To tlie unknown beloved, this, and my good wishes: 
her very phrases ! — By your leave, wax. — Soft ! — and the imprcssure 
her Lucrece, with which she uses to seal : 't is my lady. To whom 
should this be ? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 
Mal. [Reads.'] Jove knows, I love: 

But ivlw ? 
Lips do not move : 
No man must know. 

No man must know. — What follows? the numbers altered! — No man 
must know: — if this should be thee, Malvolio! 

Sir To. Many, hang thee, brock ! 

Mal. [Reads.] 

I may command where I adore; 

But silence, like a Lucrectf knife, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore; 

M, 0, A, I, doth sway my life. 

Fab. A fustian riddle ! 

Sir To. Excellent wench, say I. 

Mal. M 3 0, A, I, (10) doth sway my life. — Nay, but first, let me 
see, — let me see, — let me see. 

Fab. What dish of poison has she dressed him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the stannyel* checks at it! 

Mal. I may command ichere I adore. Why, she may command me : 
I serve her ; she is my lady. Why, this is evident to any formal 
capacity; there is no obstruction in this; — and the end, — what 
should that alphabetical position portend? if I could make that 
resemble something in me, — Softly ! — 31, 0, A, I. — 

Sir To. 0, ay I make up that : — he is now at a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon 't, for all this, though it be as rank as 
a fox. 

Mal. 31, — Malvolio; — 31, — why, that begins my name. 
Fab. Did not I say, he would work it out ? the cur is excellent at 
faults. 

Mal. 31, — but then there is no consonancy in the sequel; that 
suffers under probation : A should follow, but 0 does. 
Fab. And 0 shall end, I hope. 
Sir To. Ay, or I '11 cudgel him, and make him cry Of 
Mal. And then / comes behind. 



(*) Old text, stallion ; corrected by Hanmcr. 
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. Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you might see more 
detraction at your heels than fortunes before you. 

Mal. 31, 0, A, I; — This simulation is not as the former : — and 
yet, to crush this a little, it would bow to me, for every one of these 
letters are in my name. Soft ! here follows prose. — [Reads.'] If this 
fall into thy hand, revolve. In my stars I am above thee; but be not 
afraid of greatness: some are bam* great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon 'em. Thy Fates open their hands; let 
thy blood and spirit embrace them. And, to mure thyself to ivhat thou 
art like to be, cast thy humble slough and appear fresh. Be opposite 
with a kinsman, surly with servants: let thy tongue tang arguments 
of state; put thyself into the trick of singularity : she thus advises thee 
that sighs for thee. Remember tvJw commended thy yellow stockings, 
and wished to see thee ever cross-gartered; I say, remember. Goto; 
thou art made, if thou desire st to be so ; if not, let me see thee a steivard 
still } the fellow of servan ts, and not worthy to touch Fortune's fingers. 
Farewell. SJie tlmt tvould alter services with thee, 

The Fortunate Unhappy. 

Day-light and champian discovers not more : this is open. I will be 
proud, I will read politic authors, I will baffle sir Toby, I will wash 
off gross acquaintance, I will be point-de-vice, the very man. I do 
not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me : for every reason 
excites to this, that my lady loves me. She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late, she did praise my leg being cross-gartered ; and in 
this she manifests herself to my love, and, with a kind of injunction, 
drives me to these habits of her liking. I thank my stars, I am 
happy. I will be strange, stout, in yellow stockings, and cross- 
gartered, even with the swiftness of putting on. Jove, and my stars 
be praised! — Here is yet a postscript. [Reads J] Thou canst not 
choose but know who I am. If thou entertainest my love, let it appear 
in thy smiling; thy smiles become thee well; therefore in my j^resence 
slid smile, dear my sweet, I j^ythee. Jove, I thank thee. — I will 
smile : I will do every thing that thou wilt have me. [Exit 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport for a pension of thou- 
sands to be paid from the Sophy. 

Sir. To. I could many this wench for this device, — 

Sir And. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her, but such another jest. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o' my neck ? 
Sir And. Or o' mine either ? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip,* and become thy 
bond-slave ? 

Sir And. V faith, or I either? 

(*) Old text, become. 
n Tray-trip,—] A game similar to, if not the same as, our backgammon. 
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Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, that, when the 
image of it leaves him, he must run mad. 

Mar. Nay, but say true ; does it work upon him ? 
Sir To. Like aqua-vitas with a midwife. 

Mar. If you will, then, see the fruits of the sport, mark his first 
approach before my lady : he will come to her in yellow stockings, 
and 't is a colour she abhors, and cross-gartered, a fashion she detests ; 
and he will smile upon her, which wall now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as she is, that it cannot 
but turn him into a notable contempt : if you will see it, follow me. 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, 11 thou most excellent devil of wit ! 

Sir And. 1 11 make one too. [Exeunt, 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Olivia's Garden. 
Enter Yiola, and Clown with a tal)0)\{\) 

Vio. 'Save thee, friend, and thy music: dost thou live by thy 
tabor ? 

Clo. No, sir, I live by the church. 
Vio. Art thou a churchman ? 

Clo. No such matter, sir ; I do live by the church, for I do live at 
my house, and my house doth stand by the church. 

Vio. So thou may'st say, the king lies by a beggar, if a beggar 
dwell near him ; or the church stands by thy tabor, if thy tabor stand 
by the church. 

Clo. You have said, sir. — To see this age ! — A sentence is but a 
cheveril glove b to a good wit ; how quickly the wrong side may be 
turned outward ! 

Vio. Nay, that 's certain ; they, that dally nicely with words, may 
quickly make them wanton. 

Clo. I would, therefore, my sister had had no name, sir. 
Vio. Why, man ? 

Clo. Why, sir, her name 's a word ; and to dally with that word, 
might make my sister wanton : but, indeed, words are very rascals, 
since bonds disgraced them. 

Vio. Thy reason, man ? 

Clo. Troth, sir, I can yield you none without words ; and words 
are grown so false, I am loth to prove reason with them. 

Vio. I warrant thou art a merry fellow, and carest for nothing. 

Clo. Not so, sir, I do care for something : but in my conscience, 
sir, I do not care for you ; if that be to care for nothing, sir, I would 
it would make you invisible. 

* Tartar,—] Tartarus. So in " Henry V." Act II. So. 2 

" He might return to vasty Tartar back." 
b Cheveril glove—] See note («), p. 243, Vol. I. 
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Vio. Art not thou the lady Olivia's fool ? 

Clo. No, indeed, sir ; the lady Olivia has no folly : she will keep 
no fool, sir, till she be married; and fools are as like husbands as 
pilchards are to herrings, — the husband 's the bigger ; I am, indeed, 
not her fool, but her corrupter of words. 

Vio. I saw thee late at the count Orsino's. 

Clo. Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb, like the sun ; it shines 
everywhere. I would be sorry, sir, but the fool should be as oft with 
your master as with my mistress : I think, I saw your wisdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon me, I '11 no more with thee. Hold, 
there 's expenses for thee. 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a beard ! 

Vio. By my troth, I '11 tell thee, — I am almost sick for one ; though 
I would not have it grow on my chin. Is thy lady within ? 

Clo. Would not a pair of these have bred, sir ? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together, and put to use. 

Clo. I would play lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to bring a 
Cressida to this Troilus. 

ViO. I understand you, sir ; 't is well begged. 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, begging but a beggar ; 
Cressida was a beggar. My lady is within, sir. I will construe to 
them whence you come ; who you are, and what you would, are out 
of my welkin, — I might say, element, but the word is over-worn. 

[Exit. 

Vio. This fellow *s wise enough to play the fool ; 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit ; 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time ; • 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice, 
As Ml of labour as a wise man's art : 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit ; 
But wise men,* folly-fallen, quite taint their wit. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
Sir To. 'Save you, gentleman. 
Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir And. Diett vous garde, monsieur. 

Vio. Et vous aussi; votre serviiettr. 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are, and I am yours. 

Sir To. Will you encounter the house ? my niece is desirous you 
should enter, if your trade be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, sir : I mean, she is the list of my 
voyage. 

Sir To. Taste a your legs, sir, put them to motion. 

(*) Old text, mens. 

^ » Taste — ] Taste was frequently employed in the old writers as test, or tvy. Steevens 
gives an apt example from Chapman's translation of the Odyssey:— 

" he now hegnn 

To taste the bow, the sharp shaft took, tu-g'd hard."— Booh 21. 
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Vio. My legs do better understand me, sir, than I understand 
what you mean by bidding me taste my legs. 
Sir To. I mean, to go, sir, to enter. 

Vio. I will answer you with gait and entrance : — but we are pre- 
vented. 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens rain odours on you ! 

Sir And. That youth's a rare courtier! Rain odours! well. 

Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own most pregnant 
and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir Am). Odours, pregnant, and vouchsafed: — I'll get 'em all three 
ready.* 

Oli. Let the garden-door be shut, and leave me to my hearing. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Maria. 

Give me your hand, sir. 

Vio. My duty, madam, and most humble service. 
Oli. What is your name ? 

Vio. Cesario is your servant's name, fair princess. 

Oli. My servant, sir ! 'T was never merry world, 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 
You 're servant to the count Orsino, youth. 

Vio. And he is yours, and his must needs be yours ; 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam. 

Oli. For him, I think not on him : for his thoughts, 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me ! 

Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf: — 

Oli. 0, by your leave, I pray you, — 

I bade you never speak again of him : 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that 
Than music from the spheres. 

Vio. Dear lady, 

Oli. Give me leave, beseech you : I did send, 
After the last enchantment you did here, 
A ring in chase of you ; so did I abuse 
Myself, my servant, and, I fear me, you : 
Under your hard construction must I sit, 
To force that on you, in a shameful cunning, 
Which you knew none of yours : what might you think ? 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think ? To one of your receiving 
Enough is shown ; a Cyprus/ 1 not a bosom, 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 

(*) Old text, already. 

But Sir Toby uses it as he does encounter the house, and as the Clown adopts welkin and 
element, to ridicule the fantastic jargon of the Euphuists. 

a Cyprus, — ] Cyprus, or cipress, was a thin, transparent stuff, similar to that now 
called crape. 
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Vio. I pity you. 
Oli. That 's a degree to love. 
Vio. No, not a grise ; a for 'tis a vulgar proof, 
That very oft we pity enemies. 
Oli. Why, then, methinks, 't is time to smile again. 

0 world, how apt the poor are to be proud ! 
If one should be a prey, how much the better 

To fall before the lion than the wolf ! [ Clock strikes. 

The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. — 

Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you : 

And yet, when wit and youth is come to harvest, 

Your wife is like to reap a proper man : 

There lies your way, due west. 

Vio. Then westward-ho ! — (2) 

Grace and good disposition 'tend your ladyship ! 
You '11 nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 

Oli. Stay: 

1 pr'ythee, tell me what thou think'st of me. 

Vio. That you do think you are not what you are. 

Oli. If I think so, I think the same of you. 

Vio. Then think you right ; I am not what I am. 

Oli. I would you were as I would have you be ! 

Vio. Would it be better, madam, than I am? 
I wish it might ; for now I am your fool. 

Oli. [Aside.'] 0, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 
A murd'rous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid ; love's night is noon. 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 
I love thee so, that maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause : 
But, rather, reason thus with reason fetter, — 
Love sought is good, but given unsought, is better. 

Vio. By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, — 
And that no woman has ; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone. 
And so adieu, good madam ; never more 
Will I my master's tears to you deplore. 

Oli. Yet come again : for thou, perhaps, may'st move 
That heart, which now abhors, to like his love. [RveimL 

* A grise ;] A step. Thus in " Othello,* 1 Act I. Sc. 3:— 
" Which, as a grisc, or step, may help these lovers/' 
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SCENE IL— .4 Room in Olivia's House. 
Enter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Fabian. 

Sir And. No, faith, I '11 not stay a jot longer. 

Sir To. Thy reason, dear venom, give thy reason. 

Fab. You must needs yield your reason, Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do more favours to the count's 
serving-man, than ever she bestow'd upon me ; I saw 't i' the orchard. 

Sir To. Did she see thee a the while, old boy ? tell me that. 

Sir And. As plain as I see you now. 

Fab. This was a great argument of love in her toward you. 

Sir And. 'S light ! will you make an ass o' me ? 

Fab. I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon the oaths of judgment 
and reason. 

Sir To. And they have been grand-jurymen, since before Noah 
was a sailor. 

Fab. She did show favour to the youth in your sight, only to 
exasperate you, to awake your dormouse valour, to put fire in your 
heart, and brimstone in your liver. You should then have accosted 
her ; and with some excellent jests, fire-new from the mint, you 
should have banged the youth into dumbness. This was looked for at 
your hand, and this was balked : the double gilt of this opportunity 
you let time wash off, and you are now sailed into the north of my 
lady's opinion ; where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's 
beard, unless you do redeem it by some laudable attempt, either of 
valour or policy. 

Sir And. And 't be any way, it must be with valour ; for policy I 
hate : I had as lief be a Brownist(a) as a politician. 

Sir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour. 
Challenge me the count's youth to fight with him ; hurt him in eleven 
places ; my niece shall take note of it ; and assure thyself, there is no 
love-broker in the world can more prevail in man's commendation 
with woman, than report of valour. 

Fab. There is no way but this, sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to him ? 

Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand; be curst b and brief; it is 
no matter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of invention ; taunt 
him with the licence of ink : if thou thoiCst (4) him some thrice, it 
shall not be amiss ; and as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, 
although the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware in England, 
set 'em down ; go, about it. Let there be gall enough in thy ink ; 
though thou write with a goose-pen, no matter ; about it. 

Sir And. Where shall I find you ? 

Sir To. We'll call thee at the cubiculo: c go. [Exit Sir Andrew. 
Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, sir Toby. 



a Did she see thee the while, — ] Thee was added by Rowe. 

*» Curst — ] Curst means churlish, cross-grained. 

c The cubieulo :] We should surely read " thy cubiculo." 
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Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad, — some two thousand strong, 
or so. 

Fab. We shall hare a rare letter from him : but you '11 not de- 
liver it. 

Sir To. Never trust me then ; and by all means stir on the youth 
to an answer. I think oxen and wainropes cannot hale them .to- 
gether. For Andrew, if he were opened, and you find so much blood 
in his liver as will clog the foot of a flea, I '11 eat the rest of the 
anatomy. 

Fab. And his opposite, 11 the youth, bears in his visage no great 
presage of cruelty. 

Sir To. Look where the youngest wren of nine* comes. 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourselves into 
stitches, follow me. Yond gull, Malvolio, is turned heathen, a very 
renegado ; for there is no Christian, that means to be saved by be- 
lieving rightly, can ever believe such impossible passages of grossness. 
He 's in yellow stockings ! 

Sir To. And cross gartered? 

Mar. Most villainously ; like a pedant that keeps a school i' the 
church. b — I have dogged him, like his murderer. He does obey every 
point of the letter that I dropped to betray him : he does smile his 
face into more lines than are in the new map, with the augmentation 
of the Indies : (5) you have not seen such a thing as 't is; I can hardly 
forbear hurling things at him. I know my lady will strike him ; if 
she do, he '11 smile, and take 't for a great favour. 

Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where he is. [Exeunt 



SCENE III.— A Street 

Enter Sebastian and Antonio. 

Seb. I would not, by my will, have troubled you ; 
But, since you make your pleasure of your pains, 
I will no further chide you. 

Ant. I could not stay behind you ; my desire, 
More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth ; 
And not all love to see you, (though so much, 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,) 
But jealousy what might befall your travel, 
Being skilless in these parts ; which to a stranger, 
Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhospitable : my willing love, 

(*) Old text, mine. 
a Opposite,—] Opponent; antagonist. 

b Like a pedant that keeps a so/tool i' the church.] This passage may help to enlighten 
another in "Love's Labour's Lost," Act V. Sc. 1: — "Do you not educate youth at the 
r^ryr-house on the top of the hill?" where charge is inost probably a misprint for 
church. j. ; J w ^££^ J.^ ^Ji^J> r CA^^j^^. 
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The rather by these arguments of fear, 
Set forth in your pursuit. 

Seb. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make, but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks ; and oft good turns a 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay : 
But, were my worth, as is my conscience, firm, 
You should rind better dealing. What 's to do ? 
Shall we go see the reliques of this town ? 

Ant. To-morrow, sir ; best first go see your lodging. 

Seb. I am not weary, and 't is long to night : 
I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city. 

Ant. Would you 'd pardon me ; 

I do not without danger w r alk these streets : 
Once, in a sea-fight, 'gainst the count his gallies, 
I did some service ; of such note, indeed, 
That, were I ta'en here, it would scarce be answer'd. 

Seb. Belike you slew great number of his people ? 

Ant. The offence is not of such a bloody nature ; 
Albeit the quality of the time arid quarrel 
Might well have given us bloody argument. 
It might have since been answer'd in repaying 
What we took from them ; which, for traffic's sake, 
Most of our city did : only myself stood out ; 
For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 
I shall pay dear. 

Seb. Do not, then, walk too open. 

Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, here 's my purse. 
In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is best to lodge : I will bespeak our diet, 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed your knowledge, 
With viewing of the town ; there shall you have me. 

Seb. Why I your purse ? 

Ant. Haply your eye shall light upon some toy 
You have desire to purchase ; and your store, 
I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 

Seb. I '11 be your purse bearer, and leave you for an hour. 

Ant. To the Elephant. — 

Seb. I do remember. [Exeunt. 

° And thanks, and ever thanks ; and oft good turns—] 
In the old copy this stands: — 

" And thankes : and ever oft good turaes," &c. 
The repetition was suggested by Theobald. 
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SCENE IV.— Olivia's Garden, 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Oli. [Aside.] I have sent after him : he says he '11 come ; — 
How shall I feast him ? what bestow of a him ? 
For youth is bought more oft than begg'd or borrow'd. 

I speak too loud. 

Where is Malvolio ? — he is sad and civil, b 

And suits well for a servant with my fortunes : — 

Where is Malvolio ? 

Mar. He 's coming, madam ; but in very strange manner. 
He is sure possessed, madam. 

Oli. Why, what 's the matter ? does he rave ? 

Mar. No, madam, he does nothing but smile : your ladyship were 
best to have some guard about you, if he come ; for, sure, the man 
is tainted in his wits. 

Oli. Go call him hither. [Exit Maria.] I 'm as mad as he, 
If sad and merry madness equal be. — 

Re-enter Maria, with Malvolio. 

How now, Malvolio ! 

Mal. Sweet lady, ho, ho. [Smiles fantastically. 

Oli. SmiM thou? 
I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 

Mal. Sad, lady ? I could be sad : this does make some obstruc- 
tion in the blood, this cross-gartering ; but what of that ? if it please 
the eye of one, it is with me as the very true somiet is, Please one, 
and please all (6) 

Oli. Why, how dost thou, man ? what is the matter with thee ? 

Mal. Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs. It did 
come to his hands, and commands shall be executed. I think we do 
know the sweet Roman hand. 

Oli. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio ? 

Mal. To bed ! ay, sweet-heart ; and I '11 come to thee. 

Oli. God comfort thee ! Why dost thou smile so, and kiss thy 
hand so oft ? 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio ? 

Mal. At your request ! Yes ; nightingales answer daws. 
Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous boldness before my 
lady? 

Mal. Be not afraid of greatness: — 'twas well writ. 

• What bestow of him ?] That is, on him. Of for on, to for with, and the like, are 
archaisms repeatedly found in works of the time. 

b Jfr w sad and civil, — ] Interpreted to import solemn and grave, which is mere 
tautology. Civil here means tart, sour, bitter; see note ( a ), p. 182. Thus in " The 
Scornful Lady" of Beaumont and Fletcher:— 

" If he be civil, not your powder* d sugar, 
Nor your raisins, shall persuade the captain 
To live a coxcomb with him." 
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Oli. What meanest thou by that, Malvolio ? 
Mal. Some are born great, — 
Oli. Ha! 

Mal. Some achieve greatness, — 
Oli. What sayest thou ? 

Mal. And some Jiave greatness thrust upon them. 
Oli. Heaven restore thee ! 

Mal. Remember tvho commended thy yellow stockings; — 

Oli. Thy a yellow stockings ! 

Mal. And wished to see thee cross-gartered. 

Oli. Cross-gartered! 

Mal. Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest to be so; — 
Oli. Am I made ? 

Mal. If not, let me see thee a servant still. 
Oli. Why, this is very midsummer madness. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the count Orsino's is returned ; 
I could hardly entreat him back : he attends your ladyship's pleasure. 

Oli. I '11 come to him. [Exit Servant.] Good Maria, let this 
fellow be looked to. Where's my cousin Toby? Let some of my 
people have a special care of him ; I would not have him miscarry 
for the half of my dowry. [Exeunt Olivia and Maria. 

Mal. Oh, ho ! do you come near me now ? no worse man than 
sir Toby to look to me ? This concurs directly with the letter : she 
sends him on purpose, that I may appear stubborn to him ; for she 
incites me to that in the letter. Cast thy humble slough, says she ; — 
be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants, — let thy tongue tang* 
with arguments of state, — put thyself into the trick of singularity ; — 
and, consequently, sets do™ the manner how; as, a sad face, a 
reverend carriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of note, 
and so forth. I have limed her ; but it is Jove's doing, and Jove 
make me thankful ! And, when she went away now, Let this fellow 
be looked to : fellmv ! not Malvolio, nor after my degree, but, fellow. 
WTiy, everything adheres together ; that no dram of a scruple, no 
scruple of a scruple, no obstacle, no incredulous or unsafe circum- 
stance, — What can be said ? Nothing, that can be, can come between 
me and the full prospect of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the doer 
of this, and he is to be thanked. 

Re-enter Maria, with Sir Toby Belch and Fabiak. 

Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of sanctity ? If all the 
devils in hell be drawn in little, and Legion himself possessed him, 
yet I'll speak to him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. — How is 't with you, sir ? how is 't with 
you, man? 

Mal. Go off ; I discard you ; let me enjoy my private ; go off. 

(*) Old copy, langer. 

a Thy yellow stockings f] Mr. Lettsom suggested, wc should read, "My yellow 
stockings !" since Olivia has no idea that Malvolio is quoting the letter. 

V Y 2 
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Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within him ! did not I tell 
you ? — Sir Toby, my lady prays you to have a care of him. 
Mal. Ah, ah ! does she so ? 

Sir To. Go to, go to ; peace, peace ; we must deal gently with him ; 
let me alone. How do you, Malvolio ? how is 't with you ? What, 
man ! defy the devil : consider, he 's an enemy to mankind. 

Mal. Do you know what you say? 

Mar. La you, an you speak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart ! Pray God, he be not bewitched ! 
Fab. Carry his water to the wise woman. 

Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow morning, if I live. 
My lady would not lose him for more than I '11 say. 
Mal. How now, mistress ! 
Mar. Olord! 

Sir To. Pr'y thee, hold thy peace ; this is not the way : do you not 
see, you move him ? let me alone with him. 

Fab. No way but gentleness: gently, gently: the fiend is rough, 
and will not be roughly used. 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock ! how dost thou, chuck ? 

Mal. Sir! 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, man ! 't is not for 
gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan : hang him, foul collier ! 
Mar. Get him to say his prayers ; good sir Toby, get him to pray. 
Mal. My prayers, minx ! 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of godliness. 
Mal. Go, hang yourselves all ! you are idle shallow things ; I am 
not of your element ; you shall know more hereafter. [Exit 
Sir To. Is 't possible? 

Fab. If this were played upon a stage now, I could condemn it as 
as improbable fiction. 

Sir To. His very genius hath taken the infection of the device, 
man. 

Mar. Nay, pursue him now ; lest the device take air, and taint. 
Fab. Why, we shall make him mad indeed. 
Mar. The house will be the quieter. 

Sir To. Come, we 11 have him in a dark room, and bound. My 
niece is already in the belief that he 's mad ; we may carry it thus, 
for our pleasure and his penance, till our very pastime, tired out of 
breath, prompt us to have mercy on him : at which time we will 
bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for a finder of madmen. 
— But see, but see. 

Fab. More matter for a May morning. 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir And. Here *s the challenge, read it ; I warrant there 's vinegar 
and pepper in 't. 
Fab. Is't so saucy? 

Sir And. Ay, is % I warrant him: do but read. 
Sir To. Give me. [Reads.] Youth, whatsoever thou art, thou art 
lut a scurvy fellow. 
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Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. [Reads. ~] Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind, ichy I 
do call thee so, for I will show thee no reason for 't. 

Fab. A good note : that keeps you from the blow of the law. 

Sir To. [Reads.'] Thou comest to the lady Olivia, and in my sight 
sJie uses thee kindly: but thou liest in thy throat;* that is not the 
matter I challenge thee for. 

Fab. Very brief, and to exceeding good sense — less. 

Sir To. [Reads.] I will way-lay thee going home; ivhere if it be 
thy chance to Mil me, — 

Fab. Good. 

Sir To. [Reads.] Thou Miles t me like a rogue and a villain. 

Fab. Still you keep o' the windy side of the law : b good. 

Sir To. [Reads.] Fare tJiee well; and God have mercy upon one of 
our souls! He mag have mercy upon mine; but my hope is better, 
and so look to thyself Thy friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn 
enemy, Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir To. If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: I'll give't 
him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for 't ; he is now in some 
commerce with my lady, and will by and by depart. 

Sir To. Go, sir Andrew ; scout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bum-bailie: so soon as ever thou seest him, draw; 
and, as thou drawest, swear horrible ; for it comes to pass oft, that a 
terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off, gives 
manhood more approbation than ever proof itself would have earned 
him. Away ! 

Sir Am). Nay, let me alone for swearing. [Exit 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter : for the behaviour of the 
young gentleman gives him out to be of good capacity and breeding ; 
his employment between his lord and my niece confirms no less ; 
therefore this letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breed no 
terror in the youth, — he will find it comes from a clodpole. But, sir, 
I will deliver his challenge by word of mouth ; set upon Aguecheek 
a notable report of valour; and drive the gentleman, (as I know his 
youth will aptly receive it,) into a most hideous opinion of his rage, 
skill, fury, and impetuosity. This will so fright them both, that 
they will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece : give them way till he take 
leave, and presently after him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon some horrid message for a 
challenge. [Exeunt Sir Toby, Fabian, and Maria. 

» Thou liest in thy throat;] See note (2), p, 79. 

*> Still you keep o' the windy side of the law:] Fabian alludes to a ridiculous distinc • 
tion in the Rules of the Duello, which is aptly explained in the note just mentioned, at 
page 79, where it will be remarked that to tell a man, " thou liest by the throat," or 
even, " thou liest by the throat, like a rogue," was an offence expiab'le without resort 
to combat; but to say, " thou liest by the throat, like a rogue, as thou arty* was an 
affront to be atoned for only by blood. 
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Re-enter Olivia, with Viola. 

Oli. I have said too much unto a heart of stone, 
And laid mine honour too unchary out : * 
There 's something in me that reproves my fault ; 
But such a headstrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. 

Vio. With the same 'haviour that your passion bears, 
Go on my master's griefs. 

On. Here, wear this jewel for me, — 't is my picture ; 
Refuse it not ; it hath no tongue to vex you : 
And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow. 
What shall you ask of me that I '11 deny, 
That honour, sav'd, may upon asking give ? 

Vio. Nothing but this — -your true love for my master. 

Oli. How with mine honour may I give him that 
Which I have given to you ? 

Vio. I will acquit you. 

Oli. Well, come again to-morrow : fare thee well ; 
A fiend like thee might bear my soul to hell ! [Exit. 

Re-enter Sir Toby Belch and Fabian. 

Sie To. Gentleman, God save thee. 
Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir To. That defence thou hast, betake thee to 't : of what nature 
the wrongs are thou hast done him, I know not ; but thy intercepted 
full of despite, bloody as the hunter, attends thee at the orchard-end : 
dismount thy tuck, a be yare b in thy preparation, for thy assailant is 
quick, skilful, and deadly. 

Vio. You mistake, sir, I am sure ; no man hath any quarrel to me ; 
my remembrance is very free and clear from any image of offence 
done to any man. 

Sir To. You '11 find it otherwise, I assure you : therefore, if you 
hold your life at any price, betake you to your guard ; for your 
opposite hath in him what youth, strength, skill, and wrath, can 
furnish man withal. 

Vio. I pray you, sir, what is he ? 

Sir To. He is knight, dubbed with unhatched c rapier and on 
carpet consideration ; (7) but he is a devil in private broil ; souls and 
bodies hath he divorced three ; and his incensement at this moment 
is so implacable, that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death 
and sepulchre : hob, nob, d is his word ; give 't or take 't. 

Vio. I will return again into the house, and desire some conduct c 

(*) Old text, on 7. 

■ Dismount thy tuck,— 1 Draw thy rapier, 
b Yare— 1 Tare means brisk, nimble. 

c If Med with unhatehed rapier—] From the context it would appear that Malone 
was right in thinking we ought to read an hatch* d rapier, that is, a rapier, the hilt of 
which was richly inlaid and ornamented. The ordinary lection is unhacked rapier. 

<J Hob, nob,—-] The same as Habhe or Nabbe, have or not have, hit or miss. " The 
. itizens in their rage * * * shot habbe or nabbe at random," — Holinshed. 

• Some conduct—] Some conductor. 
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of the lady. I am no fighter. I have heard of some kind of men 
that put quarrels purposely on others, to taste a their valour : belike 
this is a man of that quirk. 

Sir To. Sir, no ; his indignation derives itself out of a very com- 
petent injury ; therefore, get you on, and give him his, desire. Back 
you shall not to the house, unless you undertake that with me, which 
with as much safety you might answer him ; therefore, on, or strip 
your sword stark naked; for meddle you must, that's certain, or 
forswear to wear iron about you. 

Vio. This is as uncivil as strange. I beseech you, do me this 
courteous office, as to know of the knight what my offence to him is ; 
it is something of my negligence, nothing of my purpose. 

Sir To. I will do so. — Signior Fabian, stay you by this gentle- 
man till my return. [Exit Sir Toby. 

Vio. Pray you, sir, do you know of this matter ? 

Fab. I know the knight is incensed against you, even to a mortal 
arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumstance more. 

Vio. I beseech you, what manner of man is he ? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read him by his form, 
as you are like to find him in the proof of his valour. He is, indeed, 
sir, the most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite that you could 
possibly have found in any part of Illyria. Will you w r alk towards 
him ? I will make your peace with him, if I can. 

Vio. I shall be much bound to you for't: I am one that would 
rather go with sir priest than sir knight : I care not who knows so 
much of my mettle. [Exeunt 



SCENE V. — The Street adjoining Olivia's Garden. 
Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir To. Why, man, he 's a very devil ; I have not seen such a 
firago. I had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard, and all, and he 
gives me the stuck-in, b with such a mortal motion, that it is 
inevitable ; and on the answer, he pays you as surely as your feet 
hit the ground they step on : they say, he has been fencer to the 
Sophy. 

Sir And. Pox on 't, I '11 not meddle with him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified : Fabian can scarce 
hold him yonder. 

Sir And. Plague on 't ; an I thought he had been valiant and so 
cunning in fence, I 'd have seen him damned ere I 'd have challenged 
him. Let him let the matter slip, and I '11 give him my horse, grey 
Capilet. 

Sir To. I '11 make the motion : stand here, make a good show 
on 't ; this shall end without the perdition of souls. [Aside.'] Many, 
I '11 ride your horse as w T ell as I ride you. 

* To taste their valour :] See note (•), p. 572. 

b Stuck-in, — ] A corruption of the Italian fencing term, stoccata. 
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Enter Fabian and Viola. 

I have his horse [To Fab.] to take up the quarrel ; 
I have persuaded him the youth 's a devil. 

Fab. He is as horribly conceited of him, and pants and looks pale, 
as if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To. [To Vio.] There 's no remedy, sir ; he will fight with you for 
his oath sake : marry, he hath better bethought him of his quarrel, 
and he finds that now scarce to be worth talking of: therefore draw, 
for the supportance of his vow ; he protests, he will not hurt you. 

Vio. Pray God defend me! A little thing would make me tell 
them how much I lack of a man. [Aside. 

Fab. Give ground, if you see him furious. 

Sir To. Come, sir Andrew, there 's no remedy ; the gentleman 
will, for his honour's sake, have one bout with you : he cannot by the 
duello avoid it : but he has promised me, as he is a gentleman and a 
soldier, he will not hurt you. Come on : to 't. 

Sir And. Pray God, he keep his oath ! [Draws. 

Vio. I do assure you 't is against my will. [Draws. 



Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Put up your sword. — If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me ; 

If you offend him, I for him defy you. [Drawing. 

Sir To. You, sir ! why what are you ? 

Ant. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 

Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker, 3 1 am for you. [Draws. 

Fab. 0 good sir Toby, hold ! here come the officers. 

Sir To. 1 11 be with you anon. [To Antonio. 

Vio. Pray, sir, put your sword up, if you please. 

[To Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir ; — and, for that I promised you, 1 11 
be as good as my word : he will bear you easily, and reins well. 



Enter two Officers. 

1 Off. This is the man ; do thy office. 

2 Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 
Of count Orsino. 

Ant. You do mistake me, sir. 

1 Off. No, sir, no jot; I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head. — 
Take him away ; he knows I know him well. 

Ant. I must obey. — This comes [To Vio.] with seeking you 
But there 's no remedy ; I shall answer it. 
What will you do, now my necessity 
Makes me to ask you for my purse ? It grieves me 



» An undertaker,—] One who undertakes the quarrel of another. 
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Much more for what I cannot do for you, 
Than what befals myself. You stand amaz'd ; 
But be of comfort. 
2 Off. Come, sir, away. 

Ant. I must entreat of you some of that money. 

Yio. What money, sir ? 
For the fair kindness you have show'd me here, 
And, part, being prompted by your present trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I '11 lend you something : my having is not much ; 
I '11 make division of my present with you : 
Hold, there 's half my coffer. 

Ant. Will you deny me now ? 

Is 't possible that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion ? Do not tempt my misery, 
Lest that it make me so unsound a man 
As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have done for you. 

Vio. I know of none ; 

Nor know I you by voice, or any feature : 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, chunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

Ant. 0 heavens themselves ! 

2 Off. Come, sir, I pray you, go. 

Ant. Let me speak a little. This youth that you see here 
I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death ; 
Eeliev'd him with such sanctity of love, — 
And to his image, which me thought did promise 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 

1 Off. What 's that to us ? The time goes by ; away ! 

Ant. But, 0, how vile an idol proves this god ! — 
Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. — 
In nature there 9 b no blemish but the mind, 
None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind : a 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourish'd by the devil. 

1 Off. The man grows mad ; away with him ! 
Come, come, sir. 

Ant. Lead me on. [Exeunt Officers with Antonio. 

Yio. Methinks his words do from such passion fly, 
That he believes himself ; so do not I. 
Prove true, imagination, 0, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you. 

Sir To. Come hither, knight ; come hither, Fabian ; we 11 whisper 
o'er a couple or two of most sage saws. 

Vio. He nam'd Sebastian ; I my brother know 
Yet living in my glass ; even such, and so, 



* The unkind :] The unnatural. 
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In favour was my brother ; and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament, — 
For him I imitate : 0, if it prove, 

Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in love ! [Exit 

Sir To. A very dishonest paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his dishonesty appears in leaving his friend here in necessity, 
and denying him ; and for his cowardship, ask Fabian. 

Fab. A coward, a most devout coward, religious in it. 

Sir And. 'Slid, I '11 after him again, and beat him. 

Sir To. Do ; cuff him soundly, but never draw thy sword. 

Sir And. An I do not, — [Exit 

Fab. Come, let's see the event. 

Sir To. I dare lay any money 't will be nothing yet. [Exeunt 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — The Street before Olivia's House. 

Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

Clo. Will you make me believe that I am not sent for you ? 

Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a foolish fellow ; 
Let me be clear of thee. 

Clo. Well held out, i' faith ! No, I do not know you ; nor I am 
not sent to you by my lady, to bid you come speak with her ; nor 
your name is not master Cesario ; nor this is not my nose neither. — 
Nothing that is so is so. 

Seb. I pr'ythee, vent thy folly somewhere else: 
Thou know'st not me. 

Clo. Vent my folly! he has heard that word of some great man, 
and now applies it to a fool. Vent my folly ! I am afraid this great 
lubber the world will prove a cockney . a — I pr'y thee now, ungird thy 
strangeness, and tell me what I shall vent to my lady; shall I vent 
to her that thou art coming ? 

Seb. I pr'y thee, foolish Greek, depart from me ; 
There's money for thee ; if you tarry longer, 
I shall give worse payment. 

Clo. By my troth, thou hast an open hand. — These wise men, that 
give fools money, get themselves a good report — after fourteen years' 
purchase. 1 * 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir And. Now, sir, have I met you again ? there 's for you. 

[Striking Sebastian. 

» I am afraid this great lubber the world will prove a cockney.! The point of this is 
not apparent. Douce conjectured we should read — 11 tins great lubberly word will prove 
a cockney." Omitting the adjective "great " which muy have been caught by the com- 
positor from the line above, Douce' s emendation probably gives us what the poet wrote. 

i» After fourteen years* purchase.] That is, After the rate of fourteen years* purchase. 
The current price of land in England when this play was written appears to have been 
twelve years* purchase ; so, buying character of tools was a bad bargain. 
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Seb. Why, there 's for thee, and there, and there. — 
Are all the people mad ? [Beating Sir Andrew. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Fabian. 

Sir To. Hold, sir ! or I '11 throw your dagger o'er the house. 

Clo. This will I tell my lady straight : I would not be in some of 
your coats for two-pence. [ Exit 

Sir To. Come on, sir ; hold ! [Holding Sebastian. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone, I'll go another way to work with 
him ; 1 11 have an action of battery against him, if there be any law 
in Illyria : though I struck him first, yet it 's no matter for that. 

Seb. Let go thy hand ! 

Sir To. Come, sir, I will 0 not let you go. Come, my young soldier, 
put up your iron : you are well fleshed ; come on. 

Seb. I will be free from thee. [Liberates himself.'] What wouldst 
thou now ? 

If thou dar'st tempt me further, draw thy sword. [Draws. 

Sir To. What, what ? Nay, then I must have an ounce or two of 
this malapert blood from you. [Draws. 

Enter Olivia. 

Oli. Hold, Toby ; on thy life, I charge thee,"Jiold ! 
Sir To. Madam — 

On. Will it be ever thus ? Ungracious wretch. 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd ! out of my sight ! — 
Be not offended, dear Cesario ! — 
Eudesby, be gone ! — I pr'y thee, gentle friend, 

[Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my house ; 
And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
May'st smile at this : thou shalt not choose but go ; 
Do not deny. Beshrew his soul for me, 
He started one poor heart of mine in thee. a 

Seb. What relish is in this ? how runs the stream ? 
Or I am mad, or else this is a dream : — 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep ; 
If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep ! b 

a He started one poor heart of mine in thee.] Johnson was doubtful whether an 
ambiguity were intended between heart and hart : the hunter's technical phrase star ted y 
might have convinced him that the poet was playing on the word. 

b If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep !] This speech recals that of Antipholus of 
Syracuse ("Comedy of Errors," Act II. Sc. 2), under similar circumstances of bewilder- 
ment : — 

u Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell, — 
Sleeping or waking, — mad or well ad vis' d ? 
Known unto these, and to myself disguis'd ? 
I '11 say as they saj", and perse vcr so, 
And in this mist at all adventures go.'* 
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Oli. Nay, come, I pr'y thee : would thou 'dst be ruPd by me. 
Seb. Madam, I will. 

Oli. 0, say so, and so be ! [Exeunt. 



SCENE IL— A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Maria and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, I pr'y thee, put on this gown and this beard ; make 
him believe thou art sir Topas the curate ; do it quickly ; I '11 call 
sir Toby the whilst. [Exit Maria. 

Clo. Well, 1 11 put it on, and I will dissemble myself in *t ; and I 
would I were the first that ever dissembled in such a gown. I am 
not tall a enough to become the function well; nor lean enough to 
be thought a good student; but to be said an honest man and a 
good housekeeper, goes as fairly as to say a careful man and a great 
scholar. The competitors enter. b 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 
Sir To. Jove bless thee, master parson. 

Clo. Bonos dies, sir Toby ; for as the old hermit of Prague, that 
never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to a niece of king Gorboduc, 
That, that is, is: so I, being master parson, am master parson: for 
what is that, but that ? and is, but is ? 

Sir To. To him, sir Topas. 

Clo. What, ho, I say!— Peace in this prison! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a good knave. 

Mal. [In an inner chamber.'] Who calls there ? 

Clo. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to visit Malvolio the lunatic. 

Mal. [Within.'] Sir Topas, sir Topas, good sir Topas, go to my 
lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend I how vexest thou this man ! talkest 
thou nothing but of ladies ? 

Sir To. Well said, master parson. 

Mal. [Within,] Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged: good 
sir Topas, do not think I am mad ; they have laid me here in hideous 
darkness, 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Sathan ! I call thee by the most modest 
terms; for I am one of those gentle ones that will use the devil 
himself with courtesy : sayest thou that house is dark ? 

Mal. [WitMn.1 As hell, sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows c transparent as barricadoes, and 

» lam not tall enough, &c] For the sake of an antithesis, most modem editors read, 
— " I am not fat enough ;" but " tall" in its ancient sense of robust, stout, personable, 
offers quite sufficient contrast to the lean of the same line. 

b The competitors enter.] That is, the confederates, the colleagues. See note ( c ), p. 26, 
Vol. I. 

e Bay-windows — ] A bay-window was what we term a bow- window, and was so 
called, according to Minsheu, " because it is buildcd in manner of a Bay, or roade for 
ships, that is, round." 
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the clear-stories (l) towards the south-north are as lustrous as ebon};; 
and yet complainest thou of obstruction ? 

Mal. [ Within."] I am not mad, sir Topas ; I say to you, this house 
is dark. 

Clo. Madman, thou errest: I say, there is no darkness but 
ignorance ; in which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians hi 
their fog. 

Mal. [Within,"] I say, this house is as dark as ignorance, though 
ignorance were as dark as hell ; and I say, there was never man thus 
abused: I am no more mad than you are; make the trial of it in 
any constant question. 

Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild-fowl ? 

Mal. [ Within,] That the soul of our grandain might haply inhabit 
a bird. 

Clo. What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Mal. [ Within,] I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his 
opinion. 

Clo. Fare thee well : remain thou still in darkness : thou shalt 
hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow of thy wits ; and fear 
to kill a woodcock, lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandain. 
Fare thee well. 

Mal. [ Within.] Sir Topas, sir Topas, — 

Sir To. My most exquisite sir Topas ! 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters.* 

Mar. Thou might'st have done this without thy beard and gown ; 
he sees thee not. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me word how thou 
findest him : I would we were well rid of this knavery. If he may 
be conveniently delivered, I would he were ; for I am now so far in 
offence with my niece, that I cannot pursue with any safety this 
sport to * the upshot. Come by and by to my chamber. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria. 

Clo. [Singing.] Hey Robin, jolly Eobin,(2) 
Tell me how thy lady does. 

Mal. [Within.] Fool, — 

Clo. [Singing,] My lady is unkind, perdy. 

Mal. Fool, — 

Clo. [Singing,] Alas, why is she sof 
Mal. Fool, I say ; — 

Clo. [Singing,] She loves another. — Who calls, ha ? 

Mal. [ Wit/wi,] Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve well at my 

(*) Old text omits, to. 

* I am for all waters.] I can play any character. A metaphor borrowed, perhaps, 
from the tavern : — " Hee is first broken to the sea in the Herring-man's Skifl'e or Cock- 
boate, where having learned to brooke all waters, and drinke as he can out of a tarric 
canne," &c. — Nashe's "Lenten Stuffe," p. 27. The literal meaning of am for all 
waters" was, undoubtedly, "lam ready for any drink." The cant term for potations, 
in Shakespeare's time, was waters; and to "Jbreathe in your watering" " Henry IV." 
Pt. I. Act II. Sc. 5, meant to take breath while drinking. See Taylor's (The Water 
Poet) " Drinke and welcome, or the famous history of the most part of Drinkes in use 
in Greate Britaine and Ireland ; with an especial Declaration of the Potency, Vertue, 
and Operation of our English Ale : with a description of all sorts of Waters" &c. 
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hand, help me to a caudle, and pen, ink, and paper; as I am a 
gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thee for *t. 

Clo. Master Malvolio ! 

Mal. [Within.] Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five wits ? 

Mal. [ Within."] Fool, there was never man so notoriously abused : 
I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clo. But as ivell? then you are mad indeed, if you be no better in 
your wits than a fool. 

Mal. [Within.'] They have here propertied 3 me; keep me in 
darkness, send ministers to me, asses, and do all they can to face 
me out of my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say; the minister is here. — [As Sir 
Topas.] Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens restore ! endeavour 
thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble-babble. 

Mal. [Within.] Sir Topas, 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good fellow. b — Who, I, sir? 
not I, sir. God b' wi' you, good sir Topas. — Marry, amen. — I will, 
sir, I will. 

Mal. [Within.] Fool, fool, fool, I say,— 

Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, sir? I am shent for 
speaking to you. 

Mal. [ Within.] Good fool, help me to some light and some paper ; 
I tell thee, I am as well in my wits as any man in Illyria. 
Clo. Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 

Mal. [Within.] By this hand, I am. Good fool, some ink, paper, 
and light, and convey what I will set down to my lady ; it shall ad- 
vantage thee more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to't. But tell me true, are you not mad 
indeed ? or do you but counterfeit ? 

Mal. [Within.] Believe me I, am not; I tell thee true. 

Clo. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe a madman till I see his brains. I will 
fetch you light, and paper, and ink. 

Mal. [Within.] Fool, I'll requite it in the highest degree: I 
pr'ythee, be gone. 

Clo. [Singing.] I am gone, sir, 
And anon, sir, 
I'll be with you again, 
In a trice, 
Like to the old vice? 
Your need to sustain; 

Who, with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 

• Propertied — ] Propertied bears here the same meaning,— that, apparentl}', of circum- 
UWtbed, restricted, appropriated,— as in \* King John/' Act V. Sc. 2 :— 

" I am too high-born to be propertied' 1 

b Maintain no words with him, good fellow.] The clown is playing a double part, 
and feigns, by change of voice and language, a coUoquy between Sir Topas and himself. 

* Like to the old rice,—] See note (3) p. 392. 
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Cries, ah, lia! to the devil: 
Like a mad lad, 
Pare thy nails, dad, 

Adieu, goodman drivel* [Exit. 

SCENE III.— Olivia's Garden. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. This is the air ; that is the glorious sun ; 
This pearl she gave me, I do feel 't, and see 't : 
And though 't is wonder that enwraps me thus, 
Yet 't is not madness. Where 's Antonio, then ? 
I could not find him at the Elephant : 
Yet there he was ; and there I found this credit,^ 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service : 
For though my soul disputes well with my sense, 
That this may be some error, but no madness, 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse, 
That I am ready to distrust mine eyes, 
And wrangle with my reason, that persuades me 
To any other trust, but that I am mad, — 
Or else the lady 's mad ; yet, if 't were so, 
She could not sway her house, command her followers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their despatch, 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing, 
As I perceive she does : there 's something in 't 
That is deceivable. But here the lady comes. 

Enter Olivia and a Priest. 

Oli. Blame not this haste of mine. If you mean well, 
Now go with me and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by : there, before him 
And underneath that consecrated roof, 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith ; 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace : he shall conceal it, 
Whiles b you are willing it shall come to note ; 
What time we will our celebration keep, 
According to my birth. — What do you say ? 

Seb. I '11 follow this good man, and go with you ; 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 

Oli. Then lead the way, good father ; and heavens so shine, 

That they may fairly note this act of mine ! [Exeunt. 



(*) Old text, devil. 
a Credit,—] Information. b Whiles—] That is, until. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I,— The Street before Olivia's House. 

Enter Clown and Fabian. 

Fab. Now, as thou lovcst me, let me see his letter. 
Clo. Good master Fabian, grant me another request. 
Fab. Any thing. 

Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 

Fab. That is, to give a dog, and, in recompense, desire my dog 
again. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and Attendants. 

Duke. Belong you to the lady Olivia, friends ? 
Clo. Ay, sir ; we are some of her trappings. 
Duke. I know thee well ; how dost thou, my good fallow ? 
Clo. Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and the worse for my 
friends. 

Duke. Just the contrary ; the better for thy Mends. 
Clo. No, sir, the worse. 
Duke. How can that be ? 

Clo. Many, sir, they praise me, and make an ass of me ; now my 
foes tell me plainly I am an ass : so that by my foes, sir, I profit in 
the knowledge of myself; and by my Mends I am abused: so that, 
conclusions to be as kisses,* if your four negatives make your two 
affirmatives, why, then the worse for my friends, and the better for 
my foes. 

Duke. Why, this is excellent. 

Clo. By my troth, sir, no ; though it please you to be one of my 
friends. 

Duke. Thou shalt not be the worse for me ; there 's gold. 
Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, sir, I would you could 
make it another. 
Duke. 0, you give me ill counsel. 

Clo. Put your grace in jour pocket, sir, for this once, and let your 
flesh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to be a double dealer ; b 
there 's another. 

Clo. Primo, seam do, tertio, is a good play ; and the old saying is, 
the third pays for all : the triplex, sir, is a good tripping measure ; or 
the bells of St. Benet, sir, may put you in mind, — one, two, three. 

* Conclusions to be as kisses, if your four negatives make your two affirmatives,—] A 
passage cited by Fanner from the tragedy of "Lust's ljominion " in some degree 
explains the Clown's thought :— 

«< Queen. Come, let's kisse. 

Moor. Away, away. 

Queen. JVo, no, says aye; and twice away, sayes, stay:' 
b A double dealer :] Sec note ( b ), p. 225. 
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Duke. You can fool no more money out of me at this throw : if 
you will let your lady know I am here to speak with her, and bring 
I iL i" along with you, it may awake my bounty further. 

Clo. Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty, till I come again. I go, 
sir ; but I would not have you to think that my desire of having is 
the sin of covetousness : but, as you say, sir, let your bounty take a 
nap, I will awake it anon. [Exit Clown. 

Vio. Here comes the man, sir, that did rescue me. 

Enter Antonio and Officers. 

Duke. That face of his I clo remember well ; 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmear'd 
As black as Vulcan, in the smoke of Avar : 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizable ; 
With which such scatheful grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy and the tongue of loss, 
Cried fame and honour on him. — What 's the matter ? 

1 Off. Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix and her fraught from Candy, 
And this is he that did the Tiger board, 
When your young nephew Titus lost his leg : 
Here in the streets, desperate of shame and state, 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindness, sir ; drew on my side ; 
But, in conclusion, put strange speech upon me, — 
I know not what 't was, but distraction. 

Duke. Notable pirate ! thou salt-water thief ! 
What foolish boldness brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody and so dear, 
Hast made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir. 

Be pleas'd that I shake off these names you give me ; 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, 
Though, I confess, on base and ground enough, 
Orsino's enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 
That most ingrateral boy there by your side, 
From the rude sea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wreck past hope he was : 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint, 
All his in dedication. For his sake, 
Did I expose myself, pure for his love, 
Into the danger of this adverse town ; 
Drew to defend him when he was beset ; 
Where being apprehended, his false cunning 
(Not meaning to partake with me in danger) 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty-years-removed thing, 
While one would wink ; denied me mine own purse, 

VOL. IT. '} Q 
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Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio. How can this be ? 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 

Ant. To-day, my lord ; and for three months before, 
(No interim, not a minute's vacancy,) 
Both day and night did we keep company. 

Duke. Here comes the countess ; now heaven walks on earth. 

But for thee, fellow, — fellow, thy words are madness : 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me ; 
But more of that anon. — Take him aside. 

Enter Olivia and Attendants. 

Oli. What would my lord, but that he may not have, 
Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable ? — 
Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 

Vio. Madam! 

Duke. Gracious Olivia, 

Oli. What do you say, Cesario ? Good my lord,- 

Vio. My lord would speak ; my duty hushes me. 

Oli. If it be aught to the old tune, my lord, 
It is as fat a and fulsome to mine ear, 
As howling after music. 

Duke. Still so cruel ? 

Oli. Still so constant, lord. 

Duke. What, to perverseness ? you uncivil lady, 
To whose ingrate and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfulFst offerings hath breath'd out, 
That e'er devotion tender'd ! What shall I do ? 

Oli. Even what it please my lord, that shall become him. 

Duke. Why should I not, had I the heart to do it, 
Like to th' Egyptian thief at point of death, 
Kill what I love? (l) a savage jealousy 
That sometime savours nobly. — But hear me this : 
Since you to non-regardancc cast my faith, 
And that I partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your favour, 
Live you, the marble-breasted t}Tant, still ; 
But this your minion, whom I know you love, 
And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender dearly, 
1 1 im will I tear out of that cruel eye, 
Where he sits crowned in his master's spite. — 
Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe in mischief; 
I '11 sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven's heart within a dove. [Going. 

Vio. And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly, 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. [Follwviny. 

Oli. Where goes Cesario ? 

Vio. , After him I love 

■ It is, as fat—] Fat } here, means o'crcloying^ sickening* 
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More than I love these eyes, more than my life, 
More, by all mores, than e'er I shall love wife. 
If I do feign, yon witnesses above, 
Punish my life for tainting of my love ! 

Oli. Ay me, detested! how am I beguil'd! 

Vio. Who does beguile you ? who does do you wrong ? 

Oli. Hast thou forgot thyself? is it so long? — 
Call forth the holy father. [Exit an Attendant. 

Duke. Come, away! \_To Viola. 

Oli. Whither, my lord ? — Cesario, husband, stay ! 

Duke. Husband? 

Oli. Ay, husband, can he that deny ? 

Duke. Her husband, sirrah ? 

Vio. No, my lord, not I. 

Oli. Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear 
That makes thee strangle thy propriety : 
Fear not, Cesario, take thy fortunes up ; 
Be that thou know'st thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear'st. — 



Re-enter Attendant, with Priest. 

0, welcome, father! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence, 
Here to unfold (though lately we intended 
To keep in darkness, what occasion now 
Eeveal before 't is ripe) what thou dost know. 
Hath newly pass'd between this youth and me. 

Priest. A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings : (2) 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
SeaPd in my function, by my testimony : 
Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my grave 
I have travell'd but two hours. 

Duke. 0, thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy case? a 
Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow, 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? 
Farewell, and take her ; but direct thy feet 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 

Vio. My lord, I do protest, — 

Oli. 0, do not swear ! 

Hold little faith, though thou hast too much fear. 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek, with his head Iroleen. 

Sir Akd. For the love of God, a surgeon ! send one presently to sir 
Toby. 

* Case.] An old term,, not altogether disused, for shin. 
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Oli. What 's the matter ? 

Sir And. H' as broke my head across, and has given sir Toby a 
bloody coxcomb too : for the love of God, your help ! I had rather 
than forty pound I were at home. 

Oli. Who has done this, sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. The count's gentleman, one Cesario : we took him for a 
coward, but he 's the very devil incardinate. 
Duke. My gentleman, Cesario ? 

Sir And. 'Od's lifelings, here he is ! — You broke my head for 
nothing ; and that that I did, I was set on to do 't by sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me ? I never hurt you : 
You drew your sword upon me without cause ; 
But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not. 

Sir And. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have hurt me ; I 
think you set nothing by a bloody coxcomb. — Here comes sir Toby, 
halting — you shall hear more : but if he had not been in drink, he 
would have tickled you othergates than he did. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, drunk, led by the Clown. 

Duke. How now, gentleman ! how is 't with you ? 

Sir To. That 's all one ; h'as hurt me, and there 's the end on 't. — 
Sot, did'st see Dick surgeon, sot ? 

Clo. 0, he 's drunk, sir Toby, an hour agone ; his eyes were set at 
eight i' the morning. 

Sir To. Then he 's a rogue, after a passy-nieasure's pavin ; a I hate 
a drunken rogue. 

Oli. Away" with him ! Who hath made this havoc with them ? 

Sir And. I '11 help you, sir Toby, because we '11 be dressed together. 

Sir To. Will you help? — an ass-head and a coxcomb and a knave I 
— a thin-faced knave, a gull ! 

Oli, Get him to bed, and let his hurt be looked to. 

[Exeunt Clown, Fabian, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt your kinsman ; 
But had it been the brother of my blood, 
I must have done no less with wit and safety. 
You throw a strange regard upon me, and by that, 
I do perceive it hath offended you ; 
Pardon me, sweet one, even for the vows 
We made each other but so late ago. 

Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons ! 
A natural perspective, 11 that is and is not ! 

Seb. Antonio ? 0 my dear Antonio ! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have lost thee ! 

■ After a ' pa ssy -measure 1 's pavin ;] The first folio reads, "and apassy measures panyn." 
In a MS. list of old dances, Mr. Collier has found one dance called " The passhige 
measure Pavyon." 

b Perspective,— ] See note (4), p. 704, Vol. I. 
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Aa t t. Sebastian are you ? 

Seb. Fear'st thou that, Antonio ? 

Ant. How have you made division of yourself? — 
An apple cleft in two is not more twin 
Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian ? 

Oli. Most wonderful ! 

Seb. Do I stand there ? I never had a brother ; 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 
Of here and every where. I had a sister, 
Whom the blind waves and surges have devoured : — 
Of charity, what kin are yon to me ? [_To Viola. 

What countryman ? what name ? what parentage ? 

Yio. Of Messaline : Sebastian was my father ; 
Such a Sebastian was my brother too, 
So went he suited to his watery tomb : 
If spirits can assume both form and suit, 
You come to fright us. 

Seb. A spirit I am indeed : 

But am in that dimension grossly clad, 
Which from the womb I did participate. 
Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 
I should my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And say — Thrice welcome, drowned Viola ! 

Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow, — 

Seb. And so had mine. 

Vio. And died that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years. 

Seb. 0, that record is lively in my soul ! 
He finished, indeed, his mortal act, 
That day that made my sister thirteen years. 

Vio. If nothing lets to make us happy both 
But this my masculine usurp'd attire, 
Do not embrace me, till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump, 
That I am Viola : which to confirm, 
I '11 bring you to a captain in this town, 
"Where lie my maiden weeds ; by whose gentle help 11 
I was preserved to serve this noble count; 
All the occurrence of my fortune since 
Hath been between this lady and this lord. 

* Where lie my maiden weeds; by whose gentle help 

I was prcserv'd to serve this noble count ;] 

To correct the prosody of the first line, Theobald reads, "my maid's weeds;" perhaps 
the object is attained more effectually by adding than subtracting a syllable :— 

" "Where lie my maiden weeds ; he by whose gentle help," &c. 

His alteration of preferred for preserved in the second line is, however, an undeniable 
improvement, and is almost verified by the passage in Act I. Sc. 2, where Viola tells the 
captain she is here speaking of, — 

"I'll serve this duke : 
Thou shalt present me." 
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Seb. So comes it, lady, you have been mistook : 
But nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a maid ; 
Nor are you therein, by my life, deceived, — 
You are betroth'd both to a maid and man. 

Duke. Be not amaz'd ; right noble is his blood. — 
If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 
I shall have share in this most happy wreck : — 
Boy, thou hast said to me a thousand times, 
Thou never shouldst love woman like to me. 

Vio. And all those sayings will I over-swear ; 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul 
As doth that orbed continent, the fire 
That severs day from night. 

Duke. Give me thy hand ; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds. 

Vio. The captain that did bring me first on shore, 
Hath my maid's garments : he, upon some action, 
Is now in durance at Malvolio's suit, 
A gentleman, and follower of my lady's. 

Oli. He shall enlarge him : — fetch Malvolio hither 
And yet, alas, now I remember me, 
They say, poor gentleman, he 's much distract. 

Re-enter Clown, ivith a letter, and Fabian. 

A most extracting 11 frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banish'd his. — ■ 
How does he, sirrah ? 

Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the stave's end, as well 
as a man in his case may do : h' as here writ a letter to you, I should 
have given 't you to-day morning ; but as a madman's epistles are no 
gospels, so it skills not much when they are delivered. 

Oli. Open 't, and read it. 

Clo. Look then to be well edified, when the fool delivers the 
madman : [Reads.'] By the Lord, madam, — 
Oli. How now ! art thou mad ? 

Clo. No, madam, I do but read madness : an your ladyship will 
have it as it ought to be, you must allow vox. 
Oli. Pr'ythee, read i' thy right wits. 

Clo. So I do, madonna ; but to read his right wits is to read thus : 
therefore perpend, my princess, and give ear. 

Oli. Read it you, sirrah. [To Fabian. 

Fab. [Reads.] By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, and the world 
shall know it: though you have put me into darkness, and given your 
drunken cousin rule over me, yet have I the uenefitof my senses as well 

a Extracting frenzy — ] The second folio has " exacting" and Mr. Collier's annotator 
reads "distracting;" but see the pass;i^ e quoted by Malone, from "The Hystorir qJ 
TIamblet," " to try if men of great account be extract out of their wits and another, 
cited by Stceycns, where William do Wyrcestcr, speaking of Henry VI., says : — 
44 — subito cecidit in gravem infirmitatem capitis, ita quod extractm a mente videbatur." 



[To Olivia. 



[To Viola. 
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as your ladyship. I have your own letter Had induced me to the 
semblance I put on ; with /he which I doubt not but lo do myself much 
right, or you much shame. Tit ink of me as you please. I leave my 
duly a little unlhouyht of and speah out of my injury. 

The madly-used Malvolio. 

Oli. Did he write this ? 
Clo. Ay, madam. 

Duke. This savours not much of distraction. 

Oli. See him deliver'd, Fabian ; bring him hither. [Exit Fabian. 
My lord, so please you, these things further thought on, 
To think me as well a sister as a wife, 
One day shall crown the alliance on % so please you, 
Here at my house, and at my proper cost. 

Duke. Madam, I am most apt to embrace your offer. — 
Your master quits you; [To Viola.] and, for your service done 
him, — - 

So much against the mettle of your sex, 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding, 
And since you call'd me master for so long, — 
Here is my hand ; you shall from this time be 
Your master's mistress. 

Oli. A sister ! — you are she. 

Re-enter Fabian, with Malvolio. 
Duke. Is this the madman ? 

Oli. Ay, my lord, this same : — 

How now, Malvolio ! 

Mal. Madam, you have done me wrong, 

Notorious wrong. 

Oli. Have I, Malvolio ? no. 

Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse that letter : 
You must not now deny it is your hand, — 
Write from it, if you can, in hand or phrase ; 
Or say, 't is not your seal, nor your invention : 
l r ou can say none of this : well, grant it then, 
And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 
Why you have given me such clear lights of favour ; 
Bade me come smiling and cross-garter'd to you ; 
To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
Upon sir Toby and the lighter people : 
And, acting this in an obedient hope, 
Why have you sutfer'd me to be imprison'*!, 
Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest, 
And made the most notorious geek and gull, 
That e'er invention play'd on ? tell me why. 

Oli. Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though, I confess, much like the character : 
But, out of question, 't is Maria's hand. 
And now I do bethink me, it was she 
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First told me thou wast mad ; then cam'st in smiling, a 
And in such forms, which here were presuppos'd 
Upon thee in the letter. Pr'ythee, be content : 
This practice hath most shrewdly pass'd upon thee : 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 

Fab. Good madam, hear me speak ; 

And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come, 
Taint the condition of this present hour, 
Which I have wonder'd at. In hope it shall not, 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 
Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceiv'd against him : Maria writ 
The letter at sir Toby's great importance ; b 
In recompense whereof he hath married her. 
How with a sportful malice it was followed, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge ; 
If that the injuries be justly weigh'd, 
That have on both sides pass'd. 

Oli. Alas, poor fool ! how have they baffled thee ! 

Clo. Why, some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrown* upon them. I was one, sir, in this interlude; 
one sir Topas, sir ; but that's all one : — By the Lord, fool, I am not 
mad; — but do you remember? Madam, why laugh you at such a 
barren rascal? an you smile not, he 9 s gagged; and thus the whirligig 
of time brings in his revenges. 

Mal. I '11 be reveng'd on the whole pack of you ! [Exit, 

Oli. He hath been most notoriously abus'd. 

Duke. Pursue him, and entreat him to a peace : — 
He hath not told us of the captain yet ; 
When that is known and golden time convents, 
A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls — Meantime, sweet sister, 
We will not part from hence. — Cesario, come ; 
For so you shall be, while you are a man ; 
But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino's mistress, and his fancy's queen. 

[Exeunt all, except the Clown. 

11 Then cam'st in smiling,—] Thou must be understood after cam'st, "then cam'st 
thou in smiling/' &c. 
b Importance ;] That is, importunity, 

c Some have greatness thrown upon them.] a Query," Mr. Dyce asks, "is thrown, 
instead of ^ thrust/ an oversight of the author, or an error of the scribe or printer ?" 
We believe it to be neither one nor the other, but a purposed variation common to Shake- 
speare in cases of repetition, possibly from his knowing, by professional experience, the 
difficulty of quoting with perfect accuracy. Thrown occurs with precisely the same 
sense in Wilkms' tract of " Pericles, Prince of Tyre — 41 If the eminence of your place 
came unto you by descent, and the royalty of your blood, let not your life prove your 
birth a bastard : if it were thrown upon you by opinion, make good that opinion," &c. 
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Song. 

Clo. When that I was and a little tiny lot/, (3) 

With he i/, ho, the wind and the rain : 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came to man's estate, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain: 

'Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came, alas! to wive, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain: 

By swaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came unto my heels, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain: 
With toss-pots still had drunken heads, 
For the rain, if raineth every day. 

A great while ayo the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain: 

But that 's all one, our play is done, 
And we '11 strive to please you every day. [Exit. 
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ACT I. 

(1) Scene EH. — Me plays o' the viol-dc-gamboys.] Mr. Gifford observes (Bex 
Jonson's Works, II. 12-5), 41 that a viol- do -yam bo (a bass viol, as Jonson also calls it) 
was an indispensable piece of furniture in every fashionable house, where it hung up 
in the best chamber, much as the guitar does in Spain, and the violin in Italy, to be 
played on at will, and to till up the void of conversation. Whoever pretended to fashion, 
affected an acquaintance with tins instrument." The allusions to it are frequent in our 
old dramas: thus, in the Induction to Marston's " Malcontent," 1604: — 

" Sink. Save ) T ou, coose. 

Sly. 0, coosin, come, you shall sit betwecne my legges heare. 

Sink. No, indeede, coosin, the audience then will take me for a viol-dc-yambo, and 
tliinke that you play upon me." 

(2) Scene III. — A parish-top.'] " A large top was formerly kept in every village, to 
be whipped in frosty weather, that the peasants may be kept warm by exercise, and out 
of mischief, while they could not work." — Steevens. 

The amusement must have been very popular, being repeatedly mentioned in early 
books: thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher a "Thierry and Theodoret," Act II. Sc. 3 : — 

« I'll hazard 

My life upon it, that a boy of twelve 
Should scourge him hither like a pariah-top, 
And make him dance before you." 

So also in Taylor the "Water Poet's " Jacke-a-Lcnt," p. 117, cd. 1630:— 

" "Were it not for these Netmongers, it is no flat lye to say, the Flounder might lye 
flat in his vvatry Cabin, and the liele (whose slippery taile put nice in mind of a forma 11 
Courtiers promise) would wriggle up and clowne in his muddy habitation, which w« mid 
bee a great discommodity for schoole-boyes, through the want of scourges to whip Gigs 
and 2'oicnc-Tops.'* 

(3) Scene III. — The battery-bar.'] This was a favourite locality in the palaces of 
royalty, and in the houses of the opulent. Mr. Halliwell has furnished an engraving 
of one still preserved at Christ Church College, Oxford; and he remarks that "this 
relic of ancient customs is still found hi most of our ancient colleges. 4 Furst every 
mornyng at brekefast oon chyne of beyf at our kochyn, oon ehetc lotfand oon maunchet 
at our panatry barre, and a galon of ale at our bat (rye barrc ; Item, at dyncr, a pese of 
beyfe, a stroke of roste, and a reward at our said kochyn, a cast of ehetc bred at our 
panatry barre, mid a galon of ale at our buttry barrc. 1 — MS. dated 1522." 

(1) Scene 111— Mistress MM s picture.] The picture in question is supposed to be 
a portrait of one. Mary Frith, commonly know n as Mall Cut-purse, an Amazonian bona 
roba r to whom allusions innumerable are made by the dramatic and satirical writers of 
the period. She is said to have been born in Barbican, and to have attained to such 
disreputable celebrity, that about 1610 a book w p as published, entitled "The Madde 
1'rancks of mery Mall of the Banekside, with her walkes in man's apparell and to what 
purpose, written by John Bay." In the following year she was made tho heroine of a 
comedy by Middluton and Decker, called " Tho Koaring Girle, or Moll Cutpurse, as it 
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hath lately beene Acted on the Fortune-stage by the Prince his Players," on the title- 
page of which she is represented in her male habiliments, and smoking tobacco. About 
the same time she did penance at St, Paul's Cross, of which ceremony the following 
account is preserved in a letter from John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated 
February 12, 1611-12 :—" This last Sunday Moll Cutpurse, a notorious baggage that 
used to go in man's apparel, and challenged the field of diverse gallants, was brought to 
the same place, where she wept bitterly, and seemed very penitent; but it is since 
doubted she was maudlin drunk, being discovered to have tippel'd of three quarts of 
sack before she came to her penance." She died in 1659, and is stated to have left 
twenty pounds by her will for the Fleet-street conduit to run with wine when King 
Charles the Second returned, which happened soon after, 

(5) Scent: Y. — Clown.'] Clown, in our old plays, was the generical term for the 
buff one, or low-comedy character of the piece. Sometimes this merry-man was a mere 
country bumpkin, like the old shepherd's son in " The Winter's Tale;" or a shrewd 
rustic, like Costard in "Love's Labour's Lost;" or a witty retainer, such as Launce in 
"The Two Gentlemen of Verona;" and Launcelot in u The Merchant of Venice;" 
sometimes he was an "allowed," or hired domestic jester, like Touchstone in "As You 
Like it," Lavatch in "All 's Well that Ends Well," and the fool in the present comedy. 
For a description of the sort of amusement the domestic fools were expected to afford, 
their employers, see note (2), p. 304. 

(6) Scene V. — He says, he*U stand at your door like a sheriff's post.'] The doors of 
Mayors' and Sheriffs' houses wore furnished with ornamented posts, on which were set 
up the royal and civic proclamations. It appears to have been the custom to repaint 
the posts whenever a new election of these officials took place: thus in "Lingua:" 
"Knowes he how to become a scarlet gowne? hath he a paire of fresh posts at his 
doore ?" And again in " Skialetheia, or a Shadowe of Truth " 159S : — 

"Or like a new sherifes gate-posts, whose old faces 
Are furbished over to sinoothe time's disgraces." 

A pair of Mayors' posts are still standing in Norwich, which, from the initials T. P. and 
the date 159. are conjectured to have belonged to Thomas Pettvs, who was Mayor of 
that city in 1592. 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene III. — Bid you never see the picture of we three?] The Clown roguishly 
refers to a once common sign, which represented two fools drinking, with an inscription 
beneath of " We three loggerheads be." 

" Plain home-spun stuffe shall now proceed from me, 
Much like unto the picture of Wee Three." 

" Taylor's Farewell to the Tower-Bottles, 1622. 

There is a marginal note to this passage, — "The picture of two fooles and the third 
looking on, I doe fitly compare with the two black bottles and myselfe." 

(2) Scene III. — In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last night, when thou 
spoil st of Pigrogromituty of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Qucubus.] Sir 
Andrew's commendation calls to mind one of the most characteristic accomplishments of 
the wittiest domestic jesters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We say the 
wittiest, for, without distributing the Clowns of the period according to the careful 
classification adopted by Mr. Louce, it is evident that, in the fool's calling, as in others, 
there were various degrees, and that the first-class jester of a royal or noble family 
ranked as much above Ms brother clown of the common sort, as the leading histrion of 
a London theatre tops the poor varlct who struts and frets his hour upon the stage at 
a country fair; "I marvel," says Malvolio, "that your ladyship takes delight in such a 
barren rascal ; I saw him put down the other day with an ordinary fool, that has no 
more brains than a stone." All clowns were capable, more or less, of the biting sar- 
casms and coarse practical merriment which their vocation licensed ; but few, probably, 
had sufficient information, not to say learning, to garnish their discourse with the 
mock erudition and the snatches of axiomatical philosophy exhibited by the jesters of 
" Twelfth Night" and "As You Like It;" and from them any reasoning admitting a 
sensible interpretation must not, of course, be looked for; though something may be 
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traced in them which bears a close affinity to the fantastic extravagance and wild 
conceits of Rabelais. The source, however, of their sham sententiousness is of an earlier 
date than the romance of the great French satirist. The first known edition oi that 
work is dated 1532; but in the library of M. de Bure were found two more ancient 
though undated books, entitled " Les Chroniqucs de Gargantuan which have much ot 
this peculiar humour. The history of Gargantua, as an enormous giant, was well 
known too in England during the sixteenth century, though the romance relating to 
him contains nothing of the amusing rhodomontade indulged m by Rabelais and the 
humorists in question. A remote resemblance to it may be detected in some parts ot 
the poems of Robert Longland, "The Vision and Creed of Pierce Ploughman; and 
there is extant a genuine specimen of the "excellent fooling" for which the clowns ot 
Shakespeare stand unrivalled, in the form of a mock sermon, in a manuscript ot the 
fifteenth century, preserved in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, which, with other 
burlesques of the same date, was printed in 1841 by Mr. T. Wright, m the Met iq it ice 
Antigua, Vol. I. pp. 82—84. One extract from this effusion, with the orthography 
partly modernised, will convey no very imperfect notion of the clown's "gracious 
fooling" with Sir Toby and his companion knight :— " Why hopest thou not, for sooth, 
that there stood once a cook on St. Paul steeple top, and drew up the strapuls of his 
bmrli 1 How provrsl thou that r J5v all the four doctors of Wynehcrr hylles ; that is 
to say, Vertas, Gadatryme, Trumpas, and Dadyl Trymsert ; the which four doctors say, 
that there was once an old wife had a cook to lier son ; and he looked out of an old dove- 
cote, and warned and charged that no man should be so hardy neither to ride nor to go 
on St. Paul steeple top but if he rode on a three-footed stool, or else that he brought 
with him a warrant of his neck, and yet the lewd letherand lurdon went forth, and met 
seven acres of laud betwixt Dover and Quicksand, and he brought an acre in his recke 
[hand-basket] from the Tower of London unto the Tower of Babilon ; and, as he went 
by the way, he had a foul fall, and he fell down at the castle of Dover into a gruel pot 
and brake both his shins. Thereof came tripping to the king of Hongre, that all 
people which mi?ht not lightly come to the Plain of Salisbury, but the fox and the grey 
convent, should pray for all the old shoe-soles that ben roasted in the king's dish on 
Saturday." 

(3) Scene ITT. — Let our catch be, Thou knave.'] In this catch, the notes of which we 
append, the fun consists in the parts being so contrived that each singer in turn calls 
his fellow knave. 
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pri-thee hold thy peace. 


Thou knave ! 


Hold thy peace, thou knave ! 
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Thou knave ! 



(4) Scene Tll t —3fa?volio f s a Peg a-Pamscy.] The words of the old ballad of Peg- 
a-Kamsey are lost, but Mr. Chappell informs us that "there are two tunes under the 
name, and both as old as Shakespeare's time. The first is called Pcg-a-Ramscy in 
'William Pallet's Lute Book, and is given by Sir John Hawkins as the tune quoted in 
the text. (See the Variorum edition.) * Little Pegge of Ramsie' is one of the tunes 
in a manuscript bv Dr. Pull, which formed a part of Dr. Pepusch's, and afterwards of 
Dr. Kitchener's library." 



(5) Scene III. — Three merry men be we.'] This song is mentioned in Peele's " Old 
W Lyefl' Tale," 1595. Anticke, Frolieke, and Fantasticke, three adventurers, are lost in 
a wood in the night, and Anticke says, " Let us rehearse the old proverb : — 

« i Tbree merrie men, and three memo men, 
And three merrie men be wee; 
I in the wood, and thou on the ground, 
And Jacke sleeps in the tree.' " 
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The burden being a jovial and popular one, is continually quoted by the old play- 
wrights. For the tune the reader is referred to Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden 
Tunc, Vol. I. p. 216, 

(6) Scene III. — There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, lady!"] Of this long and 
wearisome ballad we have already given a sufficient sample (Vol. I. p. 301) in illustra- 
tion of the familiar burden, ' 4 lady, lady." In a broadside preserved in the Roxburghe 
collection, it is headed, " An excellent Ballad, Intituled, The vnnsttnny of" Susanna. 
To an excellent new tune." A "ballette of the godly constante wyse Susanna," was 
entered on the books of the Stationers' Company so early as 1562-3, and a play on the 
same subject was printed in 1578. 

(7) Scene III.— Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs Be gone.'] The ballad referred 
to in the note at p. otfl\ is printed by Percy, (Keliques, i. 2U5,) from an ancient mis- 
cellany, entitled "The golden Garland of princely delights." 

(8) Scene IV.— 

Sad true lover ne'er find my grave. 
To weep there /] 

On comparing the Duke's description of that " antique song " he heard last night, with 
this ballad, the difference is so striking, as to beget suspicion that the latter was an 
interpolation and not the original song intended by the poet. It appears, indeed, to 
have been the privilege of the singer formerly, whenever the business of the scene 
required a song, to introduce one of his own choice ; hence we frequently find in our 
old dramas, instead of the words of a ballad, merely a stage direction, u A Song," 
or " He sings." 

(9) Scene V. — 0,for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye f] " A stone-bow was a cross- 
bow made for propelling stones, or rather bullets, merely in contradistinction to a bow 
that shot arrows. 1 Litle more then a yeare after 1 maried, I and my wife being at 
Skreenea with my father, (the plague being soe in London, and my building not 
finished,) I had exercised my-selfe with a stone-bow and a spar-hawke at the bush.' — 
Autobiography o/Sir John Bramston, p. 108." — Hallhvell. 

(10) Scene V. — M, 0, A, I, doth sway my life.'] Fustian riddles of this kind were 
not uncommon in Shakespeare's time, and several examples are quoted by Mr. Halli- 
well. Thus, in the " Squyr of Lowe Degre " — 

In the myddes of your sheld thcr shal be set 
A ladyes head, with many a frete ; 
Above the head wrytten shall be 
A reason for the love of me ; 
Both O and R shall be therein, 
With A and M it shall begynnc. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene I.— Enter Clown with a tabor.'] The tabor was a favourite instrument with 
the professional fools. Most people are familiar with the print prefixed to Tarlton's 
Jests, 1611, in which that famous comedian is represented playing on a pipe and beating 
a small drum or tabor. Mr. Knight, in his "P&torial Shakspere," has given an earlier 
portrait of Tarlton, (the original, apparently, of that attached to the " Jests,") which is 
taken from the Haiieian MS. No. 3885. It is to this representation, probably, that 
allusion is made in " The pleasant and Stately Moral! of the three Lordes and three 
Ladies of London:'' By Robert Wilson, 1590. The dialogue is between Wil, Wit, 
Wealth (pages of the three Lords), and Simplicity ("a poore Free man of London"). 

Simplicity. " This is Tarlton's picture. Didst thou neuer know Tarlton ?" 
Wil. M No : what was that Tarlton ? I neuer knew him." 

Siwplicilie. " What was he ? A prentice in his youth of this honourable city, God be 
with him. When he was young, he was leaning to the trade that my wife vseth nowe, 
and I haue vsed, vide lice shirt, water bearing. I wis he hath tost a tankard in 
Comehil er nowe: If thou knewst him not, I will not call thee ingrain ; but if thou 
knewest not him, thou knewest nobody. I warrant, her's two erackropes knew him." 
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Wil. "I dwelt with him." 

Simplicitie. " Didst thou ? now giue me thy hand : I loue thee the better." 
Wil. " And I, too, sometime." 

Simplicitie. " You, child ! did you dwell with him sometime ?" 

Wit dwelt with him, indeed, as appeared by his rime, and served him well ; and Wil 
was with him now and then. But soft : thy name is Wealth : I think in earnest he was 
litie acquainted with thee. 
O, it was a fine fellow, as ere was borne : 
There will neuer come his like while the earth can corne. 
0, passing fine Tarlton ! I would thou hadst liued yet." 

Wealth. " He might haue some, but thou she west small wit. 
There is no such finenes in the picture, that I can see." 

Simplicitie. " Thou art no Cinque Port man ; thou art not wit free. 
The finenes was within, for without he was plaine ; 
But it was the merriest fellow, and had such jests in store, 
That if thou hadst scene him, thou wouldst have laughed thy hart sore." 

(2) Scene I.— Then westward-ho /] In our poet's time the Thames formed the great 
highway of traffic, and " Westward, ho !" "Eastward, ho \ " equivalent to the modern 
omnibus conductor's "West-end!" "City !" were the cries with which the watermen 
made its shores resound from morn till night. At that period, before the general intro- 
duction of coaches, there were not less, according to Taylor, than forty thousand of 
these clamorous Tritons plying their calling on the river in and near to the metropolis ; 
and their desperate contentions to secure custom sometimes led to scenes of scandalous 
riot and confusion. Decker took the exclamation "Westward, ho !" for the title of a 
comedy, and Jonson, Chapman, and Marston adopted that of "Eastward, ho !" for one 
jointly written by them a few years afterwards. 

(3) Scene II. — A Brownist.] The Brownists were a sect who derived their name 
from Robert Browne, a gentleman of good family, and who had been educated at Cam- 
bridge. He separated from the Church, and gave great offence about 1580 by main- 
taining that her discipline was Popish and Antichristian, and her ministers not rightly 
ordained. Strype, in his life of Whitgift, relates, however, that in the year 1589 he 
n went off from the separation, and came into the communion of the Church." 

(4) Scene II. — If thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall not be amiss.] Theobald's 
conjecture that this' passage was levelled at the Attorney-General Coke for his thouing 
Sir Walter llaleigh is at once put out of court since "Twelfth Night" is discovered to 
have been acted nearly two years before Sir Walter's trial took place. But if Theobald 
were ignorant of the fact, subsequent editors who have adopted his supposition ought to 
have known that to thou any hod) was once thought a direct mark of insult, as might 
be shown by a hundred examples. Mr. Singer has adduced one pertinent illustration 
from " The Enimie of Idlenesse," by William Fulwood. 1568: " A merchaunt having 
many servantcs, to his chiefest may speake or wryte by this terme you: but to them 
whomc he lesse estcemcth, and are more subject to correction, he may use thys terme 
thou," The following, from the "Galateo of Maister John Delia Casa, Archebishop of 
Beneventa," 4to. Lond. 1576, pp. 45-6, is even still more to the purpose : — 

" Many times it chaunceth that men come to daggers drawing, even for this occasion 
alone, that oue man hath not done the other, that worship and honour uppon the way, 
that ho ought. For to save a trueth, the power of custome is great and of much force, 
and would be taken for a lawe, in these cases. And that is the cause we say : Youv to 
every one, that is not a man of very base calling, and in suche kinde ot speach wee 
ycalue such a one, no maner of courtesie of our owne. But if wee say : Thou : to suche 
a one, then wee disgra< r him and offer him outrage and wronge : and by suche speach, 
sceme to make no better rcconing of him, then of a knave and a clowne. * * * * So 
thai it behoves us, hedrlully to marke the doing* ami spcarhr, wherewith daily practise 
and custome, wonteth to receave, salute, and name in our owne country, all sortes and 
kinds of people, and in all our familiar communication with men, let us use the same. 
And notwithstanding the Admcrall * (as, peradventure, the maner of his time was such) 
in his talke with Peter the king of Aragon, did many times Thou him : Let us yet saye 
to our King, I 'our majestic : and your highnes : as well in speache as in writing." 

(5) Scene II. — The new map, with the augmentation of the Indies.] An allusion, it 
is supposed, to a mulUlineal map engraved for the English translation of Liuschotcn's 
\ nya-cs, published m 1/3'JS. Of a portion of this " new map," Mr. Knight has given a 
copy in his "Pictorial Shakspere," among the notes to the present play. 



* Bocc. Novel. 6. Gior. 5. 
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(6) Scene IY. — It is with me as the wry true sonnet is. Please one, and please all. J 
Of this "very true sonnet" a copy, believed to be unique, was discovered a few years 
ago, and is now in the possession of Mr. George Daniel. It is adorned with a rude por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, with her feathered fun, starched ruff, and ample farthingale, and 
is said to have been the composition of her majestic' s right merrie and facetious droll, 
Dick Tarlton. The numbers of this recovered relic are not lofty, nor the expression 
very felicitous ; but " Please One and Please All" is worth preserving, both as an 
illustration of Shakespeare, and as a specimen of the quaint and simple old ballad 
literature of our forefathers : — 

<& prettte nefo Ballati, mbtulrtj : 
2Ti)c (£rotoe sits upon the bull, 
please one antj please all. 

To the tunc of, Please one and please all. 

Please one and please all, 
Be they great be they small, 
Be they little be they lowe, 
So pypeth the Crowe, 

sitting upon a wall : 

Please one and please all, 

please one and please all. 

Be they white be they black, 
Have they a smock on their back, 
Or a kercher on her head, 
Whether they spin si Ike or thred, 

Whatsoever they them call : 

Please one and please all. 

Be they sluttish be they gay, 
Love they worke or love they play, 
Whatsoever be theyre cheere, 
Drinke they ale or drinke they beere, 

Whether it be strong or small : 

please one and please all. 

Be they sower be they swete, 
Be they shrewisli be they meeke, 
Weare they silkc or cloth so good 
Velvet bonnet or french-hood, 

upon her head a cap or call : 

please one and please all. 

Be they halt be they lame, 
Be she'Lady be she dame, 
If that she doo weare a pinne, 
Keepe she taverne or keepe she Inne, 

Either bulke bouth or stall : 

please one and please all. 

The goodwife I doo meanc, 
. Be she fat or be she leane, 

Whatsoever that she be, 
This the Crowe tolde me, 
sitting uppon a wall : 
please one and please all. 

If the goodwife speake aloft, 
See that you then speake soft, 
Whether "it be good or ill, 
Let her doo what she will : 

and to keepe yourselfe from thrall, 

please one and please all. 

If the goodwife be displeased, 
All the whole house is diseased, 
And therefore by my will, 
To please her leame the skill, 

Least that she should alwaise brail : 

please one and please all. 
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If that you bid her do ought, 

If that she doo it not, 

And though that you be her goodman, 

You yourself must doo it then, 

be it in kitchin or in hall : 

please one and please all. 

Let her have her owne wiiL 
Thus the Crowe pypeth still, 
"Whatsoever she command, 
See that you doo it out of hand, 

whensoever she doth call : 

please one and please all. 

Be they wanton be they wilde, 
lie they gentle be they milde : 
Be shee white be shee browne, 
Doth shee skould or doth she frowne, 

Let her doo what she shall : 

please one and please all. 

Be she coy be she proud, 
Speake she soft or speake she loud, 
Be she simple be she flaunt, 
Doth she trip or dooth she taunt, 

the Crowe sits upon the wall : 

please one and please all. 

Is she huswife is she none, 
Dooth she drudge dooth she grone, 
Is she nimble is she quicke, 
Is she short, is she thicke, 

Let her be what she shall : 

please one and please all. 

Be she cruel be she curst, 
Come she last come she first, 
Be they young be they olde, 
Doo they smile doo they scold, . 

though they doo nought at all : 

please one and please all. 

Though it be some Crowes guise, 
Oftentimes to tell lyes, 
Yet this Crowes words dooth try, 
That her tale is no lye, 

For thus it is and ever shall 

please one and please all. 

Tlease one and please all, 
Be they great be they small, 
Be they little be they lowe, 
So pipeth the Crowe, 

sitting upon a wall : 

please one and please all, 

please one and please all. 

FINIS. R T 

Imprinted at London for Henry Kyrkham, dwelling at the little North 
doore of Paules, at the syne of the blacke Boy. 

(7) Scene IV. — On carpet consideration.'] By carpet consideration Shakespeare points 
at the carpet knights, or knights of the green cloth, as those persons were called who 
attained to the distinction of knigfithood, not by military services, but for some real or 
supposed merit in their civil capacities. Of such, Francis Markham, in The Boo kc of 
Honour, folio 162.5, p. 71, observes : " Next unto these (he had been speaking of Bung- 
hill, or Truck knights) in degree, but not in qualitie (for these are truly for the most 
part vertuous and worthie), is that rank of Knights which are called Carpet Knights, 
being men who are by the prince's grace and favour made knights at home and in the 
time of peace, by the imposition or laying on of the kiug's sword, having, by some 
special service done to the common-wealth, or for some other particular virtues made 
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known to the soveraigne, as also for the dignitie of their births, and in recorapence of 
noble and famous actions done by their ancestors, deserved this great title and dignitie." 

Randal Holme, in much the same terms, describes the several orders of persons 
eligible for the title, and speaks of it as an honourable distinction. It is plain, however, 
from innumerable passages in the old writers, that, to the popular idea, a carpet knight 
was synonymous then, as it is now, with an effeminate popinjay, who gained by favour 
what he would never have won by deeds. So, in Harrington's epigram, " Of Merit and 
Demerit : " — 

" That captaines in those days were not regarded : 
That only Carpet- knights were well rewarded." 

Whetstone, in the story of Rinaldo and Giletta, in The Mock of Regard, 1576, says : 
— 44 Now he consults with carpet knights about curious masks and other delightful 
shewes ; anon he runs unto the tailer's, to see his apparell made of the straimgest and 
costliest fashion." And in "A Happy Husband, or Directions for a Maid to chusc her 
Mate, together with a Wive's Behaviour after Manage," by Patrick Hannay, Gent. 
1622, there is a full-length portrait of the character : — 

" A carpet knight, who makes it his chiefe care 
To trick him neatly up, and doth not spare 
(Though sparing) precious time for to devoure; 
Consulting with his glasse, a tedious houre 
Soon flees, spent so, while each irreguler hairc 
His Barb or rectifies, and to seem rare, 
His heat-lost lockes, to thicken closely curies, 
And curiously doth set his misplae'd purles ; 
Powders, perfumes, and then profusely spent, 
To rectifie his native, nasty sent : 
This forenoones task perform' d, his way he takes, 
And ehamber-practis'd craving cursies makes 
To each he meets; with cringes, and screw' d faces, 
(Which his too partiall glasse approv'd for graces:) 
Then dines, and after courts some courtly dame, 
Or idle busie-bout misspending game;" *&c. 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene II. — Clear-stories.] The clear-stories are the upper story or row of windows 
in a church, hall, or other erection, rising clear above the adjoining parts of the build- 
ing, adopted as a means of obtaining an increase of light. " Whereupon a iij thousand 
werkmen was werkynge iiij monethes to make it so grete in quantyt.e, so statly, and all 
with clerestory lyghtys, lyk a lantome, the roffis gar ny shed with sarsnettys and buddy s 
of golde, and borderyd over all the aras over longe to dysturbe the rychnes therof." — 
Arnold's Chronicle. 

(2) Scene II.— 

Key Robin, jolly Robin, 
Tell me how thy lady does /] 

" The original of this song is preserved in a MS, containing poems by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and is entitled ' The careful Lover complaineth, and the happy Lover coun- 
selleth :'— 

A Robyn, — Jolly Robyn, 

Tell me how thy leman doeth, — And thou shalt knowe of myn. 
My lady is unkyinde, perde. — Alack! why is she so? 
She loveth an other better than me :— And yet she will say, no. 
Response. I fynde no such doubleness: — I fynde women true. 

My lady loveth me dowtles, — And will change for no newe. 
Le Plaintif. Thou art happy while that doeth last; — But I say, as I fynde, 

That woman's love is but a blast,' — And torneth with the wynde. 
Response. But if thou wilt avoyde thy harme, — Lenie this lesson of me, 

At others tieres thy selfe to warme, — And let them warme with the. 
Le Plaentif. Suche folkes can take no harme by love, — That can abide their torn, 
But I, alas, can no way prove — In love but lake and mora." 

Haixiwell. 
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ACT V. 

(1) Scene I. — 

Why should I not* had I the heart to do if. 
Like to tlC Egyptian thief at point of death, 
Kill what I love ?] 

This relates, perhaps, as Theobald suggested, to a story found in the JEth topics of 
Heliodorus. The Egyptian thief was Thyamis, a native of Memphis, and the chief of 
a band of robbers. Theagenes and Chariclea falling into their hands, Thyamis fell 
desperately in love with the lady, and would have married her. Soon after, a strong 
body of robbers coming down upon the band of Thyamis, he was under such apprehen- 
sions for his beloved that he had her shut up in a cave with his treasure. It was 
customary for those barbarians, " when they despaired of their own safety, first to make 
away with those whom they held dear," and desired for companions in the next life. 
Thyamis, therefore, benetted round with his enemies, raging with love, jealousy, and 
anger, betook himself to his cave ; and calling aloud in the Egyptian tongue, so soon as 
he heard himself answered towards the mouth of the cave by a Grecian, making to the 
speaker by the direction of the voice, he caught her by the hair with his left hand, and 
(supposing her to be Chariclea) with his right hand plunged his sword into her breast. 



(2) Scene I.— 

A contract o f eternal bond o f love. 
Confirm'' d by mutual joinder of your hands , 
Attested by the holy close o f lips, 
Strengthen' d by intcrchangement of your rings.'] 

The ceremony which hud taken place between Olivia and Sebastian, Mr. Douce has 
conclusively shown, was not an actual marriage, but that which was called espousals, 
namely, a betrothing, affiancing, or promise of future marriage. " Vincent de Beauvais, 
a writer of the thirteenth century, in hi> speculum historiale, lib. ix. c. 70, has defined 
espousals to be a contract of future marriage, made either by a simple promise, by 
earnest or security given, by a ring, or by an oath. During the same period, and the 
following centuries, we may trace several other modes of betrothing, some of which it 
may be worth while to describe more at large. 

I. The interchangement of rings.— Thus in Chaucer's Troilus and Creseidc, book 3 

' Soon after this they spake of sondry things 
As fill to purpose of tliis aventure, 
And playing enterchaungeden her rings 
Of which I can not tellen no scripture.' 

When espousals took place at church, rings were also interchanged. According to 
the ritual of the Greek church, the priest first placed the rings on the fingers of the 
parties who afterwards exchanged them. Sometimes the man only gave a ring. * * * 

II. The kiss that was mutually given. When this ceremony took place at church, 
the lady of course withdrew the veil which was usually worn on the occasion; when in 
private, the thinking of healths generally followed. 

III. The joining of hands. This is often alluded to by Shakspeare himself. 

IV. The testimony of witnesses. That of the priest alone was generally sufficient, 
though we often find many other persons attending the ceremony. The words 'there 
before him,' and 4 ho shall conceal it,' in Olivia's speech, sufficiently demonstrate that 
betrothing and not marriage is intended ; for in the latter the presence of the priest 
alone would not have sufficed. In Later times, espousals in the church were often pro- 
hibited in France, because instances frequently occurred where the parties, relying on 
the testimony of the priest, scrupled not to live together as man and wife; which 
gave rise to much scandal and disorder."— Douce' s Illustrations of Shak&pcarc, i. 
109—113. 
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(3) Scene I. — When that I was and a little tiny boy.~\ It is to be regretted, perhaps, 
that this " nonsensical ditty,'* as Steevens terms it, has not been long since degraded to 
the foot-notes. It was evidently one of those jigs, with which it was the rude custom 
of the Clown to gratify the groundlings upon the conclusion of a play. These absurd 
compositions, intended only as a vehicle for buffoonery, were usually improvisations of 
the singer, tagged to some popular ballad-burden — or the first lines of various songs 
strung together in ludicrous juxtaposition, at the end of each of which, the performer 
indulged in hideous grimace, and a grotesque sort of "Jump Jim Crow" dance. Of 
these "nonsense songs," we had formerly preserved three or four specimens, but they 
have unfortunately got mislaid. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



" The Twelfth Night, or What you Will, unites the entertainment of an 
intrigue, contrived with great ingenuity, to a rich fund of comic characters 
and situations, and the beauteous colours of an ethereal poetry. In most of 
his plays, Shakspeare treats love more as an affair of the imagination ^ than 
the heart ; but here he has taken particular care to remind us that, in his 
language, the same word,/«wry, signified both fancy and love. The love of the 
music-enraptured Duke for Olivia is not merely a fancy, but an imagination ; 
Viola appears at first to fall arbitrarily in love with the Duke, whom she serves 
as a page, although she afterwards touches the tenderest strings of feeling ; 
the proud Olivia is captivated by the modest and insinuating messenger of the 
Duke, in whom she is far from suspecting a disguised rival, and at last, by a 
second deception, takes the brother for the sister. To these, which I might 
call ideal follies, a contrast is formed by the naked absurdities to which the 
entertaining tricks of the ludicrous persons of the piece give rise, under the 
pretext also of love : the silly and profligate knight's awkward courtship of 
Olivia, and her declaration of love to Viola ; the imagination of the pedantic 
steward, Malvolio, that his mistress is secretly in love with him, which carries 
him so far that he is at last shut up as a lunatic, and visited by the clown in 
the dress of a priest. These scenes are admirably conceived, and as significant 
as they are laughable. If this were really, as is asserted, Shakspeare's latest 
work, he must have enjoyed to the last the same youthful elasticity of mind, 
and have carried with him to the grave the undiminished fulness of his 
talents. ' ' — Sch leg el. 

" The serious and the humorous scenes are alike excellent ; the former 

4 give a very echo to the seat 

Where love is thron'd,' 

and are tinted with those romantic hues, which impart to passion the 
fascinations of fancy, and which stamp the poetry of Shakespeare with a 
character so transcendently his own, so sweetly wild, so tenderly imaginative. 
Of this description are the loves of Viola and Orsino, which, though involving 
a few improbabilities of incident, are told in a manner so true to nature, and 
in a strain of such melancholy enthusiasm, as instantly put to flight all petty 
objections, and leave the mind wrapped in a dream of the most delicious 
Badness. The fourth scene of the second act more particularly breathes the 
blended emotions of love, of hope, and of despair, opening with a highly 
interesting description of the soothing effects of music in allaying the pang's 
of unrequited affection, and in which the attachment of Shakespeare to the 
simple melodies of the olden time is strongly and beautifully expressed. 

11 From the same source which has given birth to this delightful portion of 
the drama, appears to spring a large share of that rich and frolic humour 
which distinguishes its gayer incidents. The delusion of Malvolio, in sup- 
posing himself the object of Olivia's desires, and the ludicrous pretension of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek to the same lady, fostered as they are by the comic 
manoeuvres of the convivial Sir Toby and the keen-witted Maria, furnish, 
together with the professional drollery of Feste, the jester, an ever-varying 
fund of pleasantry and mirth ; scenes in which wit and raillery are finely 
blended with touches of original character, and strokes of poignant satire." — 
Drake. 
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KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 



PEELIMINAET NOTICE. 

The first edition of this play known, is that of the folio 1623. It is 
generally supposed to be the same " Henery the vj." somewhat modified 
and improved by Shakespeare, which is entered in Henslowe's diary as 
first acted on the 3rd of March, 1591-2, and to which Nash alludes in his 
"Pierce Pennilesse, his Supplication to the Devil" 1592 : — "How would it 
have joy'd brave Talbot (the terror of the French) to thinke that after he 
had lyne two hundred yeare in his tombe, he should triumph againe on 
the stage, and have his bones new embalmed with the teares of ten thou- 
sand spectators at least, (at severall times,) who, in the tragedian that 
represents his person, imagine they behold him fresh bleeding. 5 ' This 
opinion has, however, been strenuously impugned by Mr. Knight, in 
his able ' ' Essay on the Three Parts of King Henry VI. and King 
Eichard HX," wherein he attempts to show, that the present drama, 
as well as the two parts of the ' ' Contention betwixt the two famous 
houses of Yorke and Lancaster," which Malone has been at such infinite 
pains to prove the works of earlier writers, are wholly the productions of 
Shakespeare. 

The subject is of extreme difficulty, and one upon which there will 
always be a conflict of opinion. For our own part, we can no more agree 
with Mr. Knight in ascribing the piece before us solely to Shakespeare, 
than with Malone in the attempt to despoil him of the two parts of the 
<£ Contention." To us, in the present play, the hand of the great Master is 
only occasionally perceptible; while in the " Contention," it is unmis- 
takeably visible in nearly every scene. The former was probably an 
early play of some inferior author, which he partly re -modelled ; the 
latter appears to have been his first alteration of a more important pro- 
duction, perhaps by Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, which he subsequently 
re-wrote, re-christened, and divided, as it now appears, into what are 
called the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. 
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King Henry VI. 

Duke op Gloucester, Uncle to the King, and Protector. 

Duke of Bedford, Uncle to the King, and Regent of France. 

Thomas Beaufort, Du/cc of Exeter, Great Uncle to the King. 

Henry Beaufort, Great Uncle to the King, bishop of AVinchester, and 

afterwards Cardinal. 
John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, afterwards Duke. 
Richard Plantagenet, Eldest Son of Richard, late Earl of Cambridge ; 

afterwards Duke of York. 
Earl of Warwick. 
Earl of Salisbury. 
Earl of Suffolk. 

Lord Talbot, afterivards Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 

Sir John Fastolfe. 

Sir "William Lucy. 

Sir William Glansdale. 

Sir Thomas Gargrave. 

Mayor of London. 

Woodville, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Vernon, of the White Rose, or York faction. 
Basset, of the Red Rose, or Lancaster faction. 
A Lawyer. 
Mortimer's Keepers. 

Charles, Dauphin, afterwards King of France. 
Reignier, Duke of Anjou, and titular King of Naples. 
Duke of Burgundy. 
Duke of Alencon. 
Bastard of Orleans. 
Governor of Paris. 

General of the French Forces in Bourdcaux. 
Master-Gunner of Orleans, and his Son. 
A French Sergeant. 
A Porter. 

An old Shepherd, father to Joan la Pucellc. 

Margaret, Daughter to Reignier ; afterwards married to King Hem \ . 
Countess of Auvergne. 

Joan la Pucelle, commonly called Joan of Arc. 

Lords, Warders of the Tower, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and various 
Attendants both on the English and French, Fiends appearing to La Pucelle. 



SCENE,— Partly in England, and partly in France. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. — Westminster Abbey. 

Dead March. The corpse of Kixg Henhy the Fifth, discovered lying 
hiState; attended on hij the Dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, 
and Exeter ; the Earl of Warwick ; the Bishop of Win- 
chester; Heralds, &c. 

Bed. Hung be the heavens with black, (i) yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented 11 unto Henry's death! 
King Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ! 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 

Glo. England ne'er had a king until his time. 
Virtue he had, deserving to command : 
His brandish'd sword did blind men with his beams ; 
His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; 
His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day sun, fierce bent against their faces. 
What should I say ? his deeds exceed all speech : 
He ne'er lift up his hand but conquered. 

Exe, We mourn in black, why mourn we not in blood ? 
Henry is dead, and never shall revive : 
Upon a wooden cofiin we attend ; 
And death's dishonourable victory 
We with our stately presence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What ! shall we curse the planets of mishap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magic verses have contriv'd his end? (2) 

Win. He was a king bless'd of the King of kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment-day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his sight. 
The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought : 
The church's prayers made him so prosperous. 

Glo. The church! where is it? Had not churchmen pray'd, 
His thread of life had not so soon decay'd : 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a schoolboy, you may over-awe. 

» Consented—] Steevens proposed to read conccntcd, believing the word was not 
employed here in its ordinary sense, but as concentus. 
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Win. Gloster, whate'er we like, thou art protector, 
And lookest to command the prince and realm. 
Thy wife is proud ; she holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious churchmen may. 

Glo. Name not religion, for thou lov'st the flesh, 
And ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'st, 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed. Cease, cease these jars, and rest your minds in peace ! 
Let 's to the altar : — heralds, wait on us : — 
Instead of gold, we '11 offer up our arms, 
Since arms avail not, now that Henry 's dead. — 
Posterity, await for wretched years, 
When at their mothers' moist a eyes, babes shall suck ; 
Our isle be made a marish b of salt tears, 
And none but women left to wail the dead. — 
Henry the fifth ! thy ghost I invocate ; 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverse planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make, 
Than Julius Caesar, or bright c 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My honourable lords, health to you all I 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture : 
Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans, 
Paris, Guysors, Poictiers, are all quite lost. 

Bed. What say'st thou, man! d before dead Henry's corse- 
Speak softly, or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead, and rise from death. 

Glo. Is Paris lost ? is Rouen yielded up ? 
If Henry were recalPd to life again, 
These news would cause him once more yield the ghost. 

Exe. How were they lost? what treachery was us'd? 

Mess. No treachery ; but want of men and mono)'. 
Among the soldiers this is muttered, — 
That here you maintain several factions ; 
And, whilst a field should be despatched and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals. 
One would have lingering wars, with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ; 

a Moist — ] The reading of the second folio : the first has moisten* d. 

b Marish — ] The hrst folio reads Nourish, an evident misprint, but one not lacking 
defenders. Our reading is Pope's, w hick Kitson has very well supported by a Une from 
Kyd'a " Spanish Tragedy : " 

"Made mountains marsh with spring-tides of my tears" 

c Or bright ] Malone conjectured that the blank arose from the transcriber's or 

compositor's inability to decipher the name. Johnson would fill it up with " Berenice ; ' ' 
while Mr. Collier's annotate n ails, "Cassiopc," which he took from Theobald, See 
Nichols's Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 452. 

What say'st thou, man!] This line is invariably printed, " What >ay'st thou, man, 
before dead Henry's corse ?" 
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4- third man* thinks, without expense at all, 
By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain'd. 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 
Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot : 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 

Exe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
These tidings would call forth her flowing tides. 

Bed. Me they concern ; regent I am of France : — 
Give me my steeled coat ! I '11 fight for France. — 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 
Wounds I will lend the French, instead of eyes, 
To weep their intermissive miseries. 

Enter a second Messenger. 

2 Mess. Lords, view these letters, full of bad mischance 
France is revolted from the English quite, 

Except some petty towns of no import : 
The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims ; 
The bastard of Orleans with him is join'd ; 
Reignier,f duke of Anjou, doth take his part ; 
The duke of Alen^on flieth to his side. 

Exe. The Dauphin crowned king ! all fly to him ! 
0, whither shall we fly from this reproach ? 

Glo. We will not fly, but to our enemies' throats : — 
Bedford, if thou be slack, 1 11 fight it out. 

Bed. Gloster, why doubt'st thou of my forwardness ? 
An army have I muster'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is over-run. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

3 Mess. My gracious lords, — to add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearse, — 

I must inform you of a dismal fight, 

Betwixt the stout lord Talbot and the French. 

Win. What ! wherein Talbot overcame ? is 't so ? 

3 Mess. 0, no ; wherein lord Talbot was o'erthrown : 
The circumstance I '11 tell you more at large. 
The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord, 
Retiring from the siege of Orleans, 
Having full scarce six thousand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thousand of the French 
Was round encompassed and set upon : 
No leisure had he to enrank his men ; 
He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 
Instead whereof, sharp stakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, 
To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued ; 



(*) First foUo omits, man. 



(t) Old text, Reynold. 
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Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enacted wonders with his sword and lance. 

Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : * 

The French exclaim'd, the devil was in arms ; 

All the whole army stood agaz'd on him : 

His soldiers, spying his undaunted spirit, 

A Talbot ! a Talbot ! cried out amain, 

And rush'd into the bowels of the battle. 

Here had the conquest fully been seal'd up, 

If sir John Fastolfe f had not play'd the coward ; 

He being in the vaward, a (plae'd behind, 

With purpose to relieve and follow them,) 

Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 

Hence grew the general wreck and massacre ; 

Enclosed were they with their enemies : 

A base Walloon, to win 'the Dauphin's grace, 

Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back ; 

Whom all France, with then* chief assembled strength. 

Durst not presume to look once in the face. 

Bed. Is Talbot slain ? then I will slay myself, 
For living idly here in pomp and ease, 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his dastard foe-men is bet ray 'd. 

3 Mess. 0 no, he lives ; but is took prisoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford : 
Most of the rest slaughter'd, or took, likewise. 

Bed. His ransom there is none but I shall pay : 
I '11 hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne, — 
His crown shall be the ransom of my friend ; 
Four of their lords I '11 change for one of ours, — 
Farewell, my masters ; to my task will I ; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make, 
To keep our great saint George's feast withal : 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take, 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake. 

3 Mess. So you had need ; for Orleans is besieg'd ; 
The English army is grown weak and taint : 
The earl of Salisbury craveth supply, 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 

Exe. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry sworn ; 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed. I do remember it ; and here take my leave, 
To go about my preparation. [Exit. 

Glo. I '11 to the Tower with all the haste I can, 

(*) Old text, sleiv. (f) Old text, Falstaffc. 

» Vaward,— ] Some editors, perhaps rightly, read rear- ward, which we owe, not to 
.Mr. Collier's aiinotator, but to Theobald. See Nichols's Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 414. 
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To view the artillery and munition ; 

And then I will proclaim young Henry king. \_Exit. 

Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his special governor ; 

And for his safety there I '11 best devise. [Exit. 

Win. Each hath his place and function to attend : 
I am left out ; for me nothing remains. 
But long I will not be Jack-out-of-office ; 
The king from Eltham I intend to steal, a 

And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. [Exit 



SCENE II.— France. Before Orleans. 

Flourish. Enter Charles, with his Forces; Alenoon, Reignier, 

and others. 

Char. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens. 
So in the earth, to this day is not known : 
Late did he shine upon the English side, 
Now we are victors, upon us he smiles. 
What towns of any moment but we have ? 
At pleasure here we lie, near Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles, the famish'd English, like pale ghosts, 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

Alek. They want their porridge, and their fat bull-beeves : 
Either they must be dieted like mules, 
And have their provender tied to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

Reig. Let 's raise the siege ; why live we idly here ? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear : 
Remaineth none but mad-brain'd Salisbury, 
And he may well in fretting spend his gall, 
Nor men, nor money, hath he to make war. 

Char. Sound, sound alarum ! we will rush on them. 
Now for the honour of the forlorn French ! b — 
Him I forgive my death, that killeth me, 

"When he sees me go back one foot or fly. [Exeunt. 

Alarums; Excursions; the French are beaten bach by the English 

with great loss. 

Re-enter Charles, Alen<?on, Reignier, and others. 

Char. Who ever saw the like? what men have I ! — 
Dogs ! cowards ! dastards ! — I would ne'er have fled, 
But that they left me 'midst my enemies. 

Reig. Salisbury is a»desperate homicide ; 
He fighteth as one weary of his life. 

* Steal, — ]• The folio has, send. Mason suggested, what is obvious enough, that steal 
was the poet's word ; and Mr. Collier's annotator has made the same correction. 

b The forlorn French f] The sense of forlorn, in this place, does not appear to have 
been understood, and Mr. Collier's annotator proposes to read forborne, instead. But the 
old word, meaning fore-lost, needs no change ; the Dauphin apostrophises the honour of 
those French who had previously fallen. 
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The other lords, like lions wanting food, 
Do rush upon us as their hungry prey. 

Alen. Froissart, a countryman of ours, records, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands bred,* 
During the time Edward the third did reign. 
More truly now may this be verified ; 
For none but Samsons and Goliasses, 
It sendeth forth to skirmish. One to ten! 
Lean raw-bon'd rascals ! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity ? 

Char. Let 's leave this town ; for they are hair-brain'd slaves, 
And hunger will enforce them to a be more eager : 
Of old I know them ; rather with their teeth 
The walls they '11 tear down, than forsake the siege. 

ReiCt. I think, by some odd gimmers or device, 
Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on ; 
Else ne'er could they hold out so as they do. 
By my consent, we '11 e'en let them alone. 

Alen. Be it so. 

Enter the Bastard of Orleans. 

Bast. Where's the prince Dauphin? I have news for him. 

Char. Bastard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 

Bast. Methinks your looks are sad, your cheer appall' d ; 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 
Be not dismay'd, for succour is at hand : 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, 
Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven, 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege, 
And drive the English forth the bounds of France. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, 
Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome ; 
What 's past, and what 's to come, she can descry. 
Speak, shall I call her in ? Believe my words, 
For they arc certain and unfalliblc. 

Char. Go, call her in: {Exit Bastard.] but, first, to try her skill, 
Reignier, stand thou as Dauphin in my place : 
Question her proudly, let thy looks be stem ; — 
By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. [Retires. 

Re-enter the Bastard of Orleans, tvith La Pucelle. (3) 
Reig. Fair maid, is 't thou wilt do these wondrous feats ? 
Puc. Reignier, is 't thou that thinkest to beguile me ? — 

Where is the Dauphin ? — Come, come from behind ; 

I know thee well, though never seen before. 

Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me : 

(*) Old text, breed. 

R To be more eager :] As Steevcns suggested, the preposition ought to be omitted. 
The same redundancy is found in a subsequent line, — 

" Peel'd priest, dost thou command me to be shut out ? " 
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In private will I talk with thee apart. — 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

Reig. She takes upon her bravely at first dash. 

Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd's daughter, 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
Heaven and our Lady gracious hath it pleas'd 
To shine on my contemptible estate : 
Lo! whilst I waited on my tender lambs, 
And to sim's parching heat display'd my cheeks, 
God's mother deigned to appear to me ; 
And, in a vision full of majesty, 
Will'd me to leave my base vocation, 
And free my country from calamity. 
Her aid she promis'd, and assur'd success: 
In complete glory she reveal'd herself ; 
And, whereas I was black and swart before, 
With those clear rays which she infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bless'd with, which you a see. 
Ask me what question thou canst possible, 
And I will answer unpremeditated : 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'st, 
And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 
Kesolve b on this ; — thou shalt be fortunate, 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

Char. Thou hast astonish'd me with thy high terms ; 
Only this proof I '11 of thy valour make, — 
In single combat thou shalt buckle with me ; 
And, if thou vanquishest, thy words are true ; 
Otherwise, I renounce all confidence. 

Puc. I am prepar'd : here is my keen-edg'd sword, 
Deck'd with five* flower-de-luces on each side ; 
The which, at Touraine, in saint Katherine's churchyard, 
Out of a great deal of old iron I chose forth. 

Char, Then come, o' God's name, I fear no woman. 

Puc. And, while I live, I '11 ne'er fly from a man. 

[ They fight, and La Pucelle overcomes. 

Char. Stay, stay thy hands ! thou art an amazon, 
And tightest with the sword of Deborah. 

Puc. Christ's mother helps me, else I were too weak. 

Char. Whoe'er helps thee, 't is thou that must help me : 
Impatiently I bum with thy desire ; 
My heart and hands thou hast at once subdu'd. 
Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so, 
Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be ; 
'T is the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 

Puc. I must not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profession 's sacred from above : 

(*) Old co^y.fuw. 

* Which you see.] Thus the second foUo; the first has superfluously, "which you 
may see." 
b Resolve on this;] Be assured of it. 
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When I have chased all thy foes from hence, 
Then will I think upon a recompense. 

Char. Mean time look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 

Reig. My lord, methinks, is very long in talk. 

Alen. Doubtless he shrives this woman to her smock, 
Else ne'er could he so long protract his speech. 

Reig. Shall we disturb him, since he keeps no mean ? 

Alen. He may mean more than we poor men do know : 
These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Reig. My lord, where are you ? what devise you on ? 
Shall we give over Orleans, or no ? 

Puc. Why, no, I say, distrustful recreants ! 
Fight till the last gasp, I will be your guard. 

Char. What she says, 1 11 confirm ; we '11 fight it out. 

Puc. Assign'd am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I '11 raise : 
Expect saint Martin's summer, 3 halcyon* days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 
With Henry's death the English circle ends ; 
Dispersed are the glories it included. 
Now am I like that proud insulting ship, 
Which Caesar and his fortune bare at once. (4) 

Char. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove? (5) 
Thou with an eagle art inspired, then. 
Helen, the mother of great Constantine, 
Nor yet saint Philip's daughters, were like thee. 
Bright star of Venus, falFn down on the earth, 
How may I reverently worship thee enough ? 

Alen. Leave off delays, and let us raise the siege. 

Reig. Woman, do what thou canst to save our honours ; 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. 

Char. Presently we '11 try : — come, let 's away about it ; 
No prophet will I trust, if she prove false. \JEkmmt. 

SCENE III.— London. Tower Hill. 

Eater, at the Gates, the Duke of Gloucester, with his Serving-men 

in blur coats. 

Clo. I am come to survey the Tower this day; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. 1 ' — 
AVhore bo these warders, that they wait not here? 
Open the gates, 'tis Gloster that calls. 0 [Servants Icnocl. 

(*) Old text, halcyons. 

* Saint Martin's summer,—] " That is, expect prosperity after misfortune, like fair 
Weather at Martlemae, after winter has begun." — Johnson. 
b Conveyance.] Deception, fraudulericc, — perhaps connivance* 
c 'Tis G'loster that calls.] fc>ee note p. 624. 
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1 Wabd. [Within,'] Who's there that knocks so imperiously? 

1 Serv. It is the noble duke of Cluster. 

2 Ward. [ Within.] Whoe'er he be, you may not be let in. 
1 Serv. Villains, answer you so the lord protector? 

1 Ward. [Within.'] The Lord protect him! so we answer him: 
We do not otherwise than we are will\l. 

Glo. Who willed you ? or whose will stands but mine ? ' 
There 's none protector of the realm but I. — 
Break up a the gates, I '11 be your warrantize : 
Si ui 11 I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms? 

Gloucester's men rush at the Tower gates: and Woodville, the 
Lieutenant, sjjeaks within. 

Wood. [ Within.] What noise is this ? what traitors have wc here ? 

Glo. Lieutenant, is it you whose voice I hear ? 
Open the gates ; here 's Gloster, that would enter. 

Wood. [ Within.] Have patience, noble duke ; I may not open : 
The cardinal of Winchester forbids : 
From him I have express commandement, b 
That thou, nor none of thine, shall be let in, 

Glo. Faint-hearted Woodville, prizest him 'fore me ? 
Arrogant Winchester, that haughty prelate, 
Whom Henry, our late sovereign, ne'er could brook ? 
Thou art no friend to God or to the king : 
Open the gates, or I '11 shut thee out shortly. 

1 Serv. Open the gates unto the lord protector ; 
Or we '11 burst them open, if that you come not quickly. 

Enter Winchester, with his Serving-men in tawny coats. 0 

Win. How now, ambitious Humphrey ! * what means this ? 

Glo. Peel'd d priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 

Win. I do, thou most usurping proditor, 
And not protector of the king or realm. 

Glo. Stand back, thou manifest conspirator; 
Thou that contriv'dst to murder our dead lord ; 
Thou, that giv'st whores indulgences to sin : 
I '11 canvas e thee in thy broad cardinal's hat, 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 

Win. Nay, stand thou back ; I will not budge a foot ; 

(*) Old copies, JJmpheir, and Umpire. 
* Break up the gates,— ~] To break up, meant to break open. 

b Commandement, — ] Uommandemcnt, here, as hi "The Merchant of Venice," Act IV. 
Sc. 1— 

"Be valued 'gainst your wife's commandement," 

must be pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 

c Tawny coats.] A tawny coat was the dress worn by persons employed in the eccle- 
siastical courts, and by the retainers of a church dignitary. Thus, in JStow's Chronicle, 
p. 822 : — " — and by the way the bishop of London met him, attended on by a goodly 
company of gentlemen in tawny-coats.' 1 

d Peel' d priest,— ] In allusion to his shaven crown. 

e Canvas — ] That is, toss, as in a blanket. Thus, in "The Second Part of Henry IV." 
Act II. Sc. 4, when Falstaff says : — "I will toss the rogue in a blanket," Boll Tearsheet 
rejoins, " — if thou dost, I '11 canvas thee between a pair of sheets." 
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This be Damascus, 5 * be thou cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 

Glo. I will not slay thee, but I '11 drive thee back : 
Thy scarlet robes, as a child's bearing-cloth, 
I '11 use to carry thee out of this place. 

Win. Do what thou dar'st ; I beard thee to thy face. 

Glo. What ! am I dar'd, and bearded to my face ! — 
Draw, men, for all this privileged place ; 
Blue-coats to tawny-coats. Priest, beware your beard ; 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you soundly : 
Under my feet I '11 stamp thy cardinal's hat ; h 
In spite of pope or dignities of church, 
Here by the cheeks I '11 drag thee up and down. 

Win. Gloster, thou 'It answer this before the pope. 

Glo. Winchester goose ! I cry, a rope ! a rope ! — 
Now beat them hence, why do you let them stay ?— 
Thee I '11 chase hence, thou wolf in sheep's array. — 
Out, tawny-coats ! — out, scarlet hypocrite ! 

Here Gloucester's men teat out the Cardinal's men. In the hurly- 
burly, enter the Mayor of London and his Officers. 

May. Fie, lords ! that you, being supreme magistrates, 
Thus eontumeliously should break the peace ! 

Glo. Peace, mayor ! thou knowest little of my wrongs : 
Here 's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 
Hath here distrain'd the Tower to his use. 

Win. Here 's Gloster too, c a foe to citizens ; 
One that still motions war, and never peace, 
O'ercharging your free purses with large fines ; 
That seeks to overthrow religion, 
Because he is protector of the realm ; 
And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himself king, and to suppress the prince. 

Glo. I will not answer thee with words, but blows. 

[Here they skirmish again. 

May. Nought rests for me, in this tumultuous strife, 
But to make open proclamation : — 
Come, officer ; as loud as ever thou canst cry. 

Off. [Reads.~\ Alt manner of men assembled here in arms this day 
against God's peace and the Icing's, we charge and command you, in hi* 
highness' name, to repair to your several dwelling-places ; and not t<> 

* Damascus, — ] Damascus was anciently believed to be the spot where Cain killed Mb 
brother: — "Damascus is as moche to Baye as shedynge of blood. For there Chaym 
slowe Abell, and hiddo hym in the sonde." — Polychromcon, fol. xii. quoted by Kit sou. 

b Under my feet I '11 stamp, &c] So the second folio ; the first reads, 11 7* stamp." 

« Here's Gloster too, a foe to citizens;] So the second folio; the first omits, too. 
But query, whether here, and in the line : — 

" Open the gates ; ' t is Gloster that calls," 

and — 

"Gloster, we'll meet; to thy cost, be sure," 
we were not intended to read, Gloucester. 
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wear, handle, or use any sword, weapon, or r dagger, henceforward, 
upon pain of dea th. 

Glo. Cardinal, I '11 be no breaker of the law : 
But we shall meet, and break our minds at large. 

Win. Gloster, we'll meet ; to thy dear a cost, be sure : 
Thy heart-blood I will have for this day's work. 

May. I '11 call for clubs, b if you will not away : — 
This cardinal 's more haughty than the devil. 

Glo. Mayor, farewell : thou dost but what thou may'st. 

Win. Abominable Gloster! guard thy head; 
For I intend to have't ere long. [Exeun t. 

May. See the coast elear'd, and then we will depart. — 
Good God ! c these nobles should such stomachs bear ! 
I myself fight not once in forty d year. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV.— France. Before Orleans. 

Enter, on the walls, the Master-Gunner and Ms Son. 

M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know'st how Orleans is besieg'd ; 
And how the English have the suburbs won. 

Son. Father, I know ; and oft have shot at them, 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I miss'd my aim, 

M. Gun. But now thou shalt not. Be thou rul'd by me : 
Chief master-gunner am I of this town ; 
Something I must do to procure me grace. 
The prince's espials have informed me, 
How the English, in the suburbs close intrench'd, 
Wont,* through a secret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to overpeer the city ; 
And thence discover how with most advantage 
They may vex us with shot or with assault. 
To intercept this inconvenience, 
A piece of ordnance 'gainst it I have plac'd ; 
And fully f even these three days have I watch'd, 
If I could see them. Now, boy,} do thou watch, 
For I can stay no longer. 
If thou spy'st any, run and bring me word ; 

And thou shalt find me at the governor's. [Exit. 

Son. Father, I warrant you ; take you no care, 
I '11 never trouble you, if I may spy them. 

(*) Old text, went (t) First folio omits, 

(X) First folio omits, boy. 

a To thy dear cost, be sure ;] The redding of the second folio ; in the first, dear is 
omitted. See the preceding note. 

t» I'll call for clubs, — ] See note ( a ), p. 455. 

c Good God! these nobles, &c] Here, that is understood,— " Good God! that these 
nobles," &c. 

J Forty year.] That is, many years. See note (5), p. 204, Vol. I. 
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Enter, in an upper chaniber of a Tower, the Lords Salisbury and 
Talbot, Sir William Glansdale, Sir Thomas Gargrave, 

and others. 

Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again retum'd ! 
How wert thou handled being prisoner ? 
Or by what means got'st thou to be releas'd ? 
Discourse, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. 

Tal. The duke * of Bedford had a prisoner, 
Called the brave lord Ponton de Santraille* ; 
For him I was exchang'd and ransomed. 
But with a baser man of arms by far, 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me : 
Which I, disdaining, scom'd : and craved death 
Eather than I would be so vile f -esteem'd. 
In fine, redeem'd I was as I desir'd. 
But, 0, the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my heart ! 
Whom with my bare fists I would execute, 
If I now had him brought into my power. 

Sal. Yet tell'st thou not how thou wert entertain'd. 

Tal. With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious taunts. 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 
To be a public spectacle to all ; 
Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scare-crow that affrights our children so. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me ; 
And with my nails digg'd stones out of the ground, 
To hurl at the beholders of my shame. 
My grisly countenance made others fly ; 
None durst come near for fear of sudden death, 
[n iron walls they deem'd me not secure ; 
So great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread, 
That they suppos'd I could rend bars of steel, 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant : 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot I had, 
That walk'd about me every minute-while ; 
And if I did but stir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to shoot me to the heart. 

Sal. I grieve to limr what torments you endur'd ; 
But we will be reveng'd sufficiently. 
Now, it is supper-time in Orleans : 
Here, through 11 this grate, I count each one, 
And view the Frenchmen how they fortify; 
Let us look in, the sight will much delight thee. — 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, and sir AVilliam Ulansdale, 
Let me have your express opinions, 
Where is best place to make our battery next. 

(*) Old text, Earte. (f) Old text, FieVd. 

* Here, through this grate, I count each o»fi,— ]iThia is the reading of the first 
folio, although Steevens, in error, states it has thorough; and Mr. Knight endorses his 
mistake by adopting that word. 
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Gar. I think, at the north gate ; for there stand lords. 

Glan. And I, here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 

Tal. For aught I see, this city must be famish'd, 
Or with light skirmishes enfeebled.* 

[Shot from the town. Salisbury and Sir Tho. Gargrave fall, 

Sal. 0 Lord, have mercy on us, wretched sinners ! 

Gar. 0 Lord, have mercy on me, woeful man ! 

Tal. What chance is this, that suddenly hath cross'd us ? — 
Speak, Salisbury ; at least, if thou canst speak ; 
How far'st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
One of thy eyes and thy cheek's side struck off ! — 
Accursed tower ! accursed fatal hand, 
That hath contrived this woeful tragedy ! 
In thirteen battles Salisbury o'ercame ; 
Henry the fifth he first train'd to the wars : 
Whilst any trump did soimd, or drum struck up, 
His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field. — 
Yet liv'st thou, Salisbury ? though thy speech doth fail, 
One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for grace : 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world. — 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive, 
If Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands ! — 
Bear hence his body; I will help to bury it. — 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, hast thou any life ? 
Speak unto Talbot ; nay, look up to him. — 
Salisbury, cheer thy spirit with this comfort ; 

Thou shalt not die whiles- 

He beckons with his hand, and smiles on me, 
As who should say, When I am dead and (/one, 
Remember to avenge me on the French, — 
Plantagenet, I will ; and like thee, Nero, b 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn : 
Wretched shall France be only in my name. 

[Alarum: thunder and lightning. 
What stir is this ? what tumult 's in the heavens ? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and the noise ? 

En ter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd head ! 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join'd, — 
A holy prophetess, new risen up, — 
Is come with a great power to raise the siege. 

[Salisbury Ufts himself up and groans. 

Tal. Hear, hear, how dying Salisbury doth groan! 
It irks his heart he cannot be reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen, I '11 be a Salisbury to you : — 
Pucelle or puzzel, c dolphin or dogfish, 

a Enfeebled.] Enfeebled, in tbis instance, must be read as a quadrisyllable. 
b And like thee, Nero, — ] The first folio omits, "Nero;" the second reads, — 

" and, Nero like, will," Sec. 

c Puzzel, — ] A foul drab. 

S 8 2 
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Your hearts I '11 stamp out with my horse's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. — 
Convey me Salisbury into his tent, 
And then we U try what these dastard Frenchmen dare. a 

[Exeunt, hearing out the bodies. 



SCENE V. — The same. 

Before one of the Gates of Orleans. 

Alarum. Skirmishings. Enter Tai^bot, pursuing the Dauphin; Jw 
drives him in, and exit: thm enter Joan la Pucelle, driving 
Englishmen before her, and exit after them. Then re-enter Talbot. 

Tal. Where is my strength, my valour, and my force ? 
Our English troops retire, I cannot stay them ; 
A woman clad in armour chaseth them ! 
Here, here she comes : 

Enter La Pucelle. 

I '11 have a bout with thee ; 

Devil, or devil's dam, I '11 conjure thee : 

Blood will I draw on thee, b — thou art a witch, — 

And straightway give thy soul to him thou serv'st. 

Puc. Come, come, 't is only I that must disgrace thee. [They fight. 

Tal. Heavens, can you suffer hell so to prevail ? 
My breast I '11 burst with straining of my courage, 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
But I wall chastise this high-minded strumpet. [They fight again. 

Puc. Talbot, farewell ; thy hour is not yet come : 
I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 
O'ertake me, if thou canst ; I scorn thy strength. 
Go, go, cheer up thy hunger-starved* men; 
Help Salisbury to make his testament : 
This day is ours, as many more shall be. 

[La Pucelle enters the town, with Soldiers. 

Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel ; 
I know not where I am, nor what I do : 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, (6) 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists : 
So bees witli smoke, and doves with noisome stench, 
Arc from their hives and houses driven away. 
They call'd us, for our fierceness, English dogs ; 
Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. [A short alarum. 

(*) Old copy, Intngry-starvcd. 

» And then, &c] Steevcns proposed to restore the nicasnro of this line by omitting; 
and or these, or by reading,— 

"Then try we what these dastard Frenchmen dare." 

»> Blood wUl I draw on thee,—] It was formerly beUeved that drawing blood from a 
witch rendered her malice impotent. 
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Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat ; 
Renounce your soil, give sheep in lions' stead : 
Sheep run not half so timorous a from the wolf, 
Or horse or oxen from the leopard, 

As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves. [ Alarum. Another skirmish. 

It will not be. — Retire into your trenches : 

You all consented unto Salisbury's death, 

For none would strike a stroke in his revenge. — 

Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, 

In spite of us, or aught that we could do. 

0, would I were to die with Salisbury ! 

The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 

[Alarum. Retreat. Exeunt Talbot and his Forces, Jtc. 

Flourish. Enter, on the walls, Pucelle, Charles, Reignier, 
ALEN902T, and Soldiers. 

Puc. Advance our waving colours on the walls ; 
Rescu'd is Orleans from the English : — b 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform'd her word. 

Char. Divinest creature, bright Astryea's daughter, 0 
How shall I honour thee for this success ? 
Thy promises are like Adonis' gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. — 
France, triumph in thy glorious prophetess ! — 
Recovered is the town of Orleans : 
More blessed hap did ne'er befall our state. 

Reigl Why ring not out the bells aloud throughout the town ? 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires, 
And feast and banquet in the open streets, 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 

Alen. All France will be replete with mirth and joy, 
When they shall hear how we have play'd the men. 

Char. 'T is Joan, not we, by whom the day is won ; 
For which I will divide my crown with her : 
And all the priests and friars in my realm 
Shall in procession sing her endless praise. 
A statelier pyramis to her I '11 rear, 
Than Rhodope's of* Memphis, (7) ever was: 
In memory of her, when she is dead, 
Her ashes, in an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius, (8) 
Transported shall be at high festivals 

(*) Old text, or. 

a So timorous from the ivolf, — ] The old text has trecherous, which was corrected 
by Pope. 

b From the EngHsh : — ] The second fuUo reads, — " English ivolves but, remem- 
bering what Talbot had just before said, — 

" They call us, for our fierceness, English dogs." 

we should prefer adding dogs. 
c Bright Astrsea's daughter, — ] So the second folio; the first omits, bright. 
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Before the kings and queens of France. 
No longer on saint Denis will we cry, 
But Joan la Pucelle shall be France's saint. 
Come in ; and let us banquet royally, 

After this golden day of victory. [Flourish, Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Before Orleans. 
Enter to the Gates, a French Sergeant and two Sentinels. 

Serg. Sirs, take your places, and be vigilant : 
If any noise or soldier you perceive, 
Near to the walls, by some apparent sign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 

1 Sent. Sergeant, you shall. — [Exit Sergeant.] Thus are poor 
servitors 

(When others sleep upon their quiet beds, ) 
Constraint! to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, and Forces, with scaling 
ladders; their drums healing a dead inarch. 

Tal. Lord regent, and redoubted Burgundy, — 
By whose approach the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us, — 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 
Having all day carous'd and banqueted : 
Embrace we, then, this opportunity ; 
As fitting best to quittance their deceit, 
Contriv'd by art and baleful sorcery. 

Bed. Coward of France ! — how much he wrongs Ms fame, — 
Despairing of his own arm's fortitude, — 
To join with witches and the help of hell. 

Bur. Traitors have never other company. — 
But what 's that Pucelle, whom they term so pure ? 

Tal. A maid, they say. 

Bed. A maid ! and be so martial ! 

Bur. Pray God, she prove not masculine ere long ; 
If imdemeath the standard of the French, 
She cany armour, as she hath begun. 

Tajl. Well, let them practise and converse with spirits : 
God is our fortress ; in whose conquering name 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. 

Bed. Ascend, brave Talbot ; we will follow thee. 

Tal. Not all together : better far, I guess, 
That we do make our entrance several ways ; 
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That, if it chance the one of us do fail, 
The other yet may rise against their force. 

Bed. Agreed ; I '11 to yond comer. 

Bur. And I to this. 

Tal. And here will Talbot mount, or make his grave. — 
Now, Salisbury ! for thee, and for the right 
Of English Henry, shall this night appear 
How much in duty I am bound to both. 

\Tlie English scale the walls, crying St. George! a Talbot ! 
and all enter by the town. 

Sent. [ Within.'] Arm, arm ! the enemy doth make assault ! 

The French leap over the walls m their shirts. Enter, several ways, 
the Bastard of Orleans, Alen<?on, Reignier, half ready, and half 
unready. 

Alen. How now, my lords! what, all unready a so? 

Bast. Unready ? ay, and glad we 'scap'd so well. 

Reig. 'T was time, I trow, to wake and leave our beds, 
Healing alarums at our chamber-doors. 

Alen. Of all exploits, since first I follow'd arms, 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprize 
More venturous or desperate than this. 

Bast. I think this Talbot be a fiend of hell. 

Eeig. If not of hell, the heavens, sure, favour him. 

Alen. Here eonieth Charles ; I marvel how he sped. 

Bast. Tut ! holy Joan was his defensive guard. 

Enter Charles and La Pucelle. 

Char. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame ? 
Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal, 
Make us partakers of a little gain, 
That now our loss might be ten times so much ? 

Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend ? 
At all times will you have my power alike ? 
Sleeping or waking, must I still prevail, 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ? — 
Improvident soldiers ! had your watch been good, 
This sudden mischief never could have fall'ii. 

Char. Duke of Alengon, this was your default, 
That, being captain of the watch to-night, 
Did look no better to that weighty charge, 

Alen. Had all your quarters been as safely kept, 
As that whereof I had the government, 
We had not been thus shamefully surpris'd. 

Bast. Mine was secure. 

Reig. And so was mine, my lord. 

Char. And, for myself, most part of all this night, 
Within her quarter and mine own precinct, 
I was employ'd in passing to and fro, 



Unready, — ] Undressed. 
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About relieving of the sentinels : 

Then how or which way* should they first break in? 

Puc. Question, my lords, no further of the case, 
How or which way ; 't is sure they found some place 
But weakly guarded, where the breach was made. 
And now there rests no other shift but this, — 
To gather our soldiers, scatter'd and dispers'd, 
And lay new platforms 0 to endamage them. 

Alarum. Enter an English Soldier, crying, a Talbot/ a Talbot! 
They fly, leaving their clothes behind. 

Sold. 1 11 be so bold to take what they hare left. 
The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword ; 
For I have loaden me with many spoils, 

Using no other weapon but his name. \_Eimt 



SCENE II.— Orleans. Within the Town. 

Eater Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, a Captain, and others. 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 

Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. [Retreat sounded. 

Tal. Bring forth the body of old Salisbury, 
And here advance it in the market-place, 
The middle centre of this cursed town. — 
Now have I paid my vow unto his soul ; 
For every drop of blood was drawn from him, 
There hath at least five Frenchmen died to-night. 
And, that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happen'd in revenge of him, 
Within their chiefest temple I '11 erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interred : 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engrav'd the sack of Orleans, 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death, 
And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 
I muse we met not with the Dauphin's grace, 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc, 
Nor any of his false confederates. 

Bed. 'T is thought, lord Talbot, when the fight began, 

Then how or which way — ] In a note on a passage of " Richard the Second," (see 
p. 654, Vol. I.) where this pleonasm occurs, we expressed a suspicion that " or which 
way" was an uncancelled interlineation of the poet. We have since discovered our 
error. " How or which wan" like u Many a time and oft," was evidently an admitted 
phrase of old. Thus, in « All 'a Well that Ends Well," Act IV! Sc. 3 " I '11 take the 
sacrament on't, how and which way you will." Again, in acuhous ballad of the six- 
teenth century, entitled "Of Evyll Tongues," in the collection of Mr. George Daniel :— 

" Howe and which way together they agree, 
And what their talke and conference might be." 

i» Platforms,—] Plans, schemes. 
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Rous'd on the sudden from their drowsy beds, 
They did, amongst the troops of armed men, 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. 

Bur. Myself (as far as I could well discern, 
For smoke and dusky vapours of the night,) 
Am sure I scar'd the Dauphin and his trull, 
When arm in arm they both came swiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 
That could not live asunder day or night. 
After that things are set in order here, 
We '11 follow them with all the power we have. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. All hail, my lords ! Which of this princely train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
80 much applauded through the realm of France ? 

Tal. Here is the Talbot ; who would speak with him ? 

Mess. The virtuous lady, countess of Auvergne, 
With modesty admiring thy renown, 
By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldst vouchsafe 
To visit her poor castle where she lies ; 
That she may boast, she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bur. Is it even so ? Nay, then, I see, our wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comic sport, 
When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. — 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle suit. 

Tal. Ne'er trust me then ; for when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-rul'd : — 
And therefore tell her I return great thanks, 
And in submission will attend on her. — 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 

Bed. No, truly ; it is more than manners will : 
And I have heard it said, unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

Tal. Well then, alone, since there 's no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courtesy. — 
Come hither, captain. [ Whispers,'] — You perceive my mind. 

Capt. I do, my lord ; and mean accordingly. [Exeunt 



SCENE III.— Auvergne. Court of the Castle. 

Enter the Countess and Mr Porter. 

Count. Porter, remember what I give in charge; 
And when you have done so, bring the keys to me. 

Port. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Count. The plot is laid : if all things fall out right, 
I shall as famous be by this exploit, 
As Scythian Thomyris by Cyrus' death. 
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Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his achievements of no less account : 
Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine ears, 
To give their censure of these rare reports. 

Enter Messenger and Talbot. 
Mess. Madam, according as your ladyship desir'd, 
By message crav'd, so is lord Talbot come. 
Count. And he is welcome. What ! is this the man ? 
Mess. Madam, it is. 

Count. Is this the scourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot, so much fear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
I see report is fabulous and false : 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf: 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Tal. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you ; 
But, since your ladyship is not at leisure, 

I '11 sort some other time to visit you. [Going. 

Count. What means he now ! — Go ask him whither he goes. 

Mess. Stay, my lord Talbot ; for my lady craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 

Tal. Many, for that she 's in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her, Talbot \s here. 

Re-enter Porter with keys. 

Count. If thou be he, then art thou prisoner. 
Tal. Prisoner ! to whom ? 

Count. To me, blood-thirsty lord ; 

And for that cause I trained thee to my house. 
Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture lianas : 
But now the substance shall endure the like ; 
And I will chain these legs and arms of thine, 
That hast by tyranny, these many years, 
Wasted our country, slain our citizens, 
And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 

Tal. Ha, ha, ha ! 

< '<>i t xt. Laughcst thou, wretch ? thy mirth shall turn to moan. 

Tal. I laugh to see your ladyship so fond, a 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's shadow 
Whereon to practise your severity. 

Count. Why, art not thou the man ? 

Tal. I am indeed. 

Count. Then have I substance too. 



* Fond,—] Thatis,/oo/is//. 
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Tal. No, no, I am but shadow of myself : 
You are deceiv'd, my substance is not here ; 
For what you see is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity : 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 

Count. This is a riddling merchant for the nonce ; 
He will be here, and yet he is not here : 
How can these contrarieties agree ? 

Tal. That will I show you presently. 

\_He winds a horn, Brums heard; then a peat of ordnance. The 
gates "being forced, enter Soldiers. 
How say you, madam ? are you now persuaded, 
That Talbot is but shadow of himself? 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 
Eazeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them desolate. 

Count. Victorious Talbot ! pardon my abuse : 
I find, thou art no less than fame hath bruited, 
And more than may be gather'd by thy shape. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath, 
For I am sorry that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 

Tal. Be not dismay'd, fair lady ; nor misconstrue 
The mind of Talbot, as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 
What you have clone, hath not offended me : 
No other satisfaction do I crave, 
But only (with your patience) that we may 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates you have ; 
For soldiers' stomachs always serve them well. 

Count. With all my heart ; and think me honoured 
To feast so great a warrior in my house. [Ex&unL 

SCENE IV.— London. The Temple Garden. 

Enter the Earls of Somerset, Suffolk, and Warwick: Richard 
Plantagenet, Vernon, and a Lawyer. 

Plan. Great lords and gentlemen, what means this silence ? 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 

Suf. Within the Temple-hall we were too loud ; 
The garden here is more convenient. 

Plan. Then say at once, if I maintain'd the truth, 
Or else was wrangling Somerset in the error? 

Suf. Faith, I have been a truant in the law, 
And never yet could frame my will to it ; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will. 

Som. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then between us. 
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War. Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye ; — 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment : 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

Pla^. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance : 
The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Soil. And on my side it is so well apparell'd, 
So clear, so shining, and so evident, 
That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 

Plan. Since you are tongue-tied, and so loth to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 

Som. Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from otf this thorn with me. 

War. I love no colours ; a and, without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 

Suf. I pluck this red rose with young Somerset ; 
And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Ver. Stay, lords and gentlemen ; and pluck no more, 
Till you conclude — that he, upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropp'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Som. Good master Vernon, it is well objected ; 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Plan. And I. 

Ver. Then, for the truth and plainness of the case, 
I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 

Som, Prick not your linger as you pluck it off ; 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red, 
And fall on my side so, against your will. 

Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed. 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt, 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 

Som. Well, well, come on: who else? 

Law. Unless my study and my books be false, 
The argument you held Was wrong in you ; [To Somerset. 

In sign whereof I pluck a white rose too. 

Plan. Now, Somerset, where is your argument ? 



■ Colours j—] The word is employed equivocally for artifices, specious glosses , &c. 
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Som. Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that, 
Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 

Plan. Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our roses ; 
For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. 

Som. No, Plantagenet, 

'T is not for fear, but anger, — that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses ; 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 

Plan. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 

Som. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet ? 

Plan. Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain his truth ; 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood. 

Som, Well, I '11 find friends to wear my bleeding roses, 
That shall maintain what I have said is true, 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 

Plan. Now, by this maiden blossom in my hand, 
I scorn thee and thy fashion, a peevish boy. 

Suf. Turn not thy scorns this way, Plantagenet. 

Plan. Proud Poole, I will ; and scorn both him and thee. 

Suf. I '11 turn my part thereof into thy throat. 

Som. Away, away, good William I) e -la- Poole ! 
We grace the yeoman by conversing with him. 

War. Now, by God's will, thou wrong'st Mm, Somerset ; 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third son to the third Edward king of England : 
Spring crestless yeomen from so deep a root ? 

Plan. He bears him on the place's privilege, 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thus. 

Som. By Him that made me, I '11 maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Christendom : 
Was not thy father, Richard earl of Cambridge, 
Eor treason executed in our late king's days ? 
And, by his treason, stand'st not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restor'd, thou art a yeoman. 

Plan. My father was attached, not attainted, 
Condemn'd to die for treason, but no traitor ; 
And that I '11 prove on better men than Somerset, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 
For your partaker b Poole, and you yourself, 
I '11 note you in my book of memory, 
To scourge you for this apprehension : c 
Look to it well ; and say you are well warn'd. 

a I scorn thee and thy fashion,—] Theobald reads faction, we believe lightly ; Plan- 
tagenet presently after says, — 

" This pale and angry rose, 

Will I for ever, and my faction, wear." 

b Partaker — •] Parti ceps ; & partner, a fact io nary. 

c Apprehension : — ] Conceit, sarcasm. ^ lie allndes to their calling him a yeoman. 
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Som. Ay, thou shalt find us ready for thee still : 
And know us, by these colours, for thy foes ; 
For these, my friends, in spite of thee, shall wear. 

Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose, 
As cognizance a of my blood-drinking hate, 
Will I for ever, and my faction, wear, 
Until it wither with me to my grave, 
Or flourish to the height of my degree. 

Suf. Go forward, and be chok'd with thy ambition ! 
And so farewell, until I meet thee next. [Exit 

Som. Have with thee, Poole. — Farewell, ambitious Richard. [Exit. 

Plan. How I am brav'd, and must perforce endure it ! 

War. This blot, that they object against your house, 
Shall be wip'd* out in the next parliament, 
Caird for the truce of Winchester and Gloster : 
And if thou be not then created York, 
I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 
Mean time, in signal of my love to thee, 
Against proud Somerset and William Poole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose : 
And here I prophesy, — this brawl to-day 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Plan. Good master Vernon, I am bound to you, 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 

Ver. In your behalf still will I wear the same. 

Law. And so will I. 

Plan. Thanks, gentle sir. J 
Come, let us four to dinner : I dare say, 

This quarrel will drink blood another day. \_Exetmt. 

SCENE V.— The same. A Boom in the Tower. 

Enter Mortimer, (l) brought in a chair by Keepers. 

Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. — 
Even like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment : 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, 
Nestor-like, aged in an age of care, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
These eyes, — like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, — 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent : 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burdening grief; 

(*) First folio, whipt. (t) First folio omits, sir, 

a Cognizance — ] "A badge is called a cognisance, a cognoscendo, because by it such 
persons as do wear it upon their sleeves, their shoulders, or in their hats, arc manifestly 
known whose servants they are. In heraldry the cognisance is seated upon the most 
prominent part of the helmet." — Tollet. 
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And pithless arms, like to a wither'd vine 

That droops his sapless branches to the ground : — 

Yet are these feet whose strengthless stay is numb, 

Unable to support this lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with desire to get a grave, 

As witting I no other comfort have.— 

But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 

1 Keep. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come : 
We sent unto the Temple, to* his chamber ; 
And answer was returned, that he will come. 

Mor. Enough ; my soul shall then be satisfied. — 
Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign, 
(Before whose glory I was great in arms,) 
This loathsome sequestration have I had ; 
And even since then hath Richard been obscurYl, 
Deprived of honour and inheritance : 
But now, the arbitrator of despairs, 
Just death, kind umpire of men's miseries, 
"With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence : 
I would his troubles likewise were expir'd, 
That so he might recover what was lost. 

Enter Richard Plantagenet. 

1 Keep. My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 

Mor. Richard Plantagenet, my friend, is he come ? 

Plan". Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd, 
Your nephew, late-despised Richard, comes. 

Mor. Direct mine arms, I may embrace his neck, 
And in his bosom spend my latter gasp : 
0, tell me when my lips do touch his cheeks, 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss.— 
And now declare, sweet stem from York's great stock, 
Why didst thou say — of late thou wert despis'd ? 

Plan. First, lean thine aged back against mine arm ; 
And, in that ease, I '11 tell thee my disease. 
This day, in argument upon a case, 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerset and me : 
Among which terms he us'd his lavish tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my father's death ; 
Which obloquy set bars before my tongue, 
Else with the like I had requited him : 
Therefore, good uncle, — for my father's sake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 
And for alliance' sake, — declare the cause 
My father, earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 

Mor. That cause, fan- nephew, that imprison'd me, 
And hath detain'd me all my flow'ring youth 

(*) Old text, unto. 
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Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine, 
Was cursed instrument of his decease. 

Plan. Discover more at large what cause that was, 
For I am ignorant, and cannot guess. 

Mor. I will ; if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew a Richard, — Edward's son, 
The first-begotten, and the lawful heir 
Of Edward king, the third of that descent : 
During whose reign, the Percies of the north, 
Finding his usurpation most unjust, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne : 
The reason mov'd these warlike lords to this, 
Was — for that (young king * Richard thus remov'd, 
Leaving no heir begotten of his body,) 
I was the next by birth and parentage ; 
For by my mother I derived am 
From Lionel duke of Clarence, the J third son 
To king Edward the third, whereas he, 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroic line. 
But mark ; as, in this haughty b great attempt, 
They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 
I lost my liberty, and they their lives. 
Long after this, when Henry the fifth, — 
Succeeding his father Bolingbroke, — did reign, 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge, — then derivil 
From famous Edmund Langley, duke of York, — 
Marrying my sister, that thy mother was, 
Again, in pity of my hard distress, 
Levied an army ; weening to redeem 
And have installed me in the diadem : 
But, as the rest, so fell that noble earl, 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title rested, were suppress'd. 

Plan. Of which, my lord, your honour is the last. 

Mor. True ; and thou scest, that I no issue have, 
And that my fainting words do warrant death ; 
Thou ait my heir ; the rest I wish thee gather : 
But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Plan. Thy grave admonishments prevail with me : 
But yet, met h inks, my father's execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. 

Mor. With silence, nephew, be thou politic ; 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster, 
And, like a mountain, not to be remov'd. 

(*) First folio omits, hing. (f) First folio omits, the. 

a Nephew — ] Some editors read cousin. If nejihcw is the author's word, it must l»e 
used like the Latin nepoa, 
o Haughty—] High. 
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But now thy uncle is removing hence ; 

As princes do their courts, when they are cloy'd 

With long continuance in a settled place. 

Plan. 0, uncle, would some part of my young years 
Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 

Mob. Thou dost, then, wrong me, — as the slaught'rer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good ; 
Only, give order for my funeral ; 
And so, farewell, and fair be all thy hopes ! 

And prosperous be thy life in peace and war ! [ Dies. 

Plan". And peace, no war, befal thy parting soul ! 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit overpass'd thy days. — 
Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast ; 
And what I do imagine, let that rest. — 
Keepers, convey him hence ; and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his life. — 

[Exeunt Keepers, bearing out the tody of Mortimer. 
Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok'd with ambition of the meaner sort : — 
And, for those wrongs, those bitter injuries, 
Which Somerset hath offer'd to my house, — 
I doubt not, but with honour to redress ; 
And therefore haste I to the parliament, 
Either to be restored to my blood, 

Or make my ill a th' advantage of my good. [Exit 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— London. The Parliament-House. 

Flourish. Enter King Henry, Exeter, Gloucester, Warwick, 
Somerset, and Suffolk ; the Bishop of Winchester, Richard 
Plantag-enet, and others. Gloucester offers to put up a hill; 
Winchester snatches it, and tears it. 

Win. Com'st thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devis'd ? 
Humphrey of Gloster, if thou canst accuse, 
Or aught intend'st to lay unto my charge, 
Do it without invention, suddenly ; 
As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 

Glo, Presumptuous priest ! this place commands my patience, 
Or thou should'st find thou hast dishonour'd me. 



« Or make my ill—] The old text is. " make ray wilt," &c. ; for the restoration of 
the intended antithesis, we are indebted to Theobald. 
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Think not, although in writing I preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen : 
No, prelate ; such is thy audacious wickedness, 
Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride. 
Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 
Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A man of thy profession and degree ; 
And for thy treacher}', what 's more manifest, — 
In that thou laid'st a trap to take my life, 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower ? 
Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted, 
The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 

Win. Gloster, I do defy thee. — Lords, vouchsafe 
To give me hearing what I shall reply. 
If I were covetous, ambitious, or perverse, 
As he will have me, how am I so poor ? 
Or how haps it, I seek not to advance 
Or raise myself, but keep my wonted calling ? 
And for dissension, who preferreth peace 
More than I do, except I be provok'd ? 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 
It is not that, that hath incens'd the duke : 
It is, because no one should sway but he ; 
No one but he should be about the king ; 
And that engenders thunder in his breast, 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know I am as good — 

Glo. As good ! 

Thou bastard of my grandfather ! — 

Win. Ay, lordly sir ; for what are you, I pray, 
But one imperious in another's throne ? 

Glo. Am I not protector, saucy priest ? 

Win. And am not I a prelate of the church ? 

Glo. Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps, 
And useth it to patronage his theft. 

Win. Unreverent Gloster ! 

Glo. Thou art reverent 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Win. Rome shall remedy this. 

War. Roam thither then. 

Soar. My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 11 

8 Som. My lord, &o.] This distribution of the speeches was made by Theobald. In 
the folio, 1623, the dialogue runs :— 

u War. Roanie thither then. 

My Lord, it were your dutic to forbcaro. 

Som. 1, Bee the Bishop be not over-borne : 
Mcthinkes my Lord should be Religious," &c. 
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War. Ay, sec the bishop be not overborne. 

Som. Methinks my lord should be religious, 
And know the office that belongs to such. 

War. Methinks his lordship should be humbler ; 
It fitteth not a prelate so to plead. 

Som. Yes, when his holy state is touch'd so near. 

War. State holy or unh allow' d, what of that ? 
Is not his grace protector to the king ? 

Plan. Plantagenet, I see, must hold his tongue ; 
Lest it be said, Speak, sirrah, when you should; 
Must your hold verdict enter talk with lords? 

Else would I have a fling at Winchester. [Aside. 

K. Hen. Uncles of Gloster and of Winchester, 
The special watchmen of our English weal ; 
I would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
0, what a scandal is it to our crown, 
That two such noble peers as ye should jar! 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell, 
Civil dissension is a viperous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. — 

\_A noise without; "Down with the tawny coats!" 
What tumult's this? 

War. An uproar, I dare warrant, 

Begun through malice of the bishop's men. 

[A noise again; "Stones! Stones !" 

Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 

May. 0, my good lords, — and virtuous Henry, — 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! 
The bishop and the duke of Gloster's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble-stones ; 
And banding themselves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt so fast at one another's pate, 
That many have their giddy brains knock'd out : 
Our windows are broke down in every street, 
And we, for fear, compell'd to shut our shops. 

Enter, skirmishing, the Retainers of Gloucester and Winchester 
with bloody pates. 

K. Hen. We charge you, on allegiance to ourself, 
To hold your slaughtering hands, and keep the peace. 
Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 

1 Serv. Nay, if we be forbidden stones, we '11 fall to it with our 

teeth. 

2 Serv. Do what ye dare, we are as resolute. [Skirmish again. 
Glo. You of my household, leave this peevish broil, 

And set this unaccustom'd fight aside. 

3 Serv. My lord, we know your grace to be a man 
Just and upright ; and, for your royal birth, 
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Inferior to none but to his majesty : 

And, ere that we will suffer such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal, 

To be disgraced by an inkhorn mate, a 

We, and our wives, and children, all will fight, 

And have our bodies slaughter'd by thy foes. 

1 Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field b when we are dead. [Skirmish again, 

Glo. Stay, stay, I say ! 

An if you love me, as you say you do, 
Let me persuade you to forbear a while. 

K. Hen. 0, how this discord doth afflict my soul ! — 
Can you, my lord of AVinchester, behold 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not ? 
Or who should study to prefer a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? 

War. Yield, my lord protector ; — yield, Winchester ; — 
Except you mean, with obstinate repulse, 
To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm. 
You see what mischief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
Then be at peace, except ye thirst for blood. 

Win. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 

Glo. Compassion on the king commands me stoop, 
Or, I would see his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

War. Behold, my lord of Winchester, the duke 
Hath banish'd moody discontented fury, 
As by his smoothed brows it doth appear : 
Why look you still so stern and tragical ? 

Glo. Here, Winchester, I offer thee my hand. 

K. Hen. Fie, uncle Beaufort ! I have heard you preach, 
That malice was a great and grievous sin ; 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 
But prove a chief offender in the same ? 

War. Sweet king ! — the bishop hath a kindly gird. — c 
For shame, my lord of Winchester, relent ! 
What, shall a child instruct you what to do ? 

Win. Well, duke of Gloster, I will yield to thee 
Love lor thy love j and hand for hand I give. 

« An inkhorn mate, — ] A bookman, & pedant. 

b Shall pitch a tield — ] To understand this allusion, it must he remembered that 
before beginning a battle it was customary for the archers and other foot-men to 
encompass themselves with sharp stakes tirmly pitched in the ground, to prevent their 
being overpowered by the cavalry. Thus, in a previous speech, Act I. Sc. 1 : — 
11 No leisure had he to enrank his men ; 
He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 
Instead whereof, sharp stakes, pluck' d out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, 
To keep the horsemen oft' from breaking in." 

« A kindly gird.] An appropriate taunt j a reproach in land. See note (*), p. 243, Vol. I. 
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Glo. Ay; but, I fear me, with a hollow heart. — 
See here, my friends, and loving countrymen ; 
This token serveth for a flag of truce, 
Betwixt ourselves and all our followers : 
So help me God, as I dissemble not ! 

Win. [Aside. ~] So help me God, as I intend it not ! 

K. Hen. 0 loving uncle^kind duke of Gloster, 
How joyful am I made by this contract! — 
Away, my masters ! trouble us no more ; 
But join in friendship, as your lords have done. 

1 Serv. Content ; I '11 to the surgeon's. 

2 Serv. And so will I. 

3 Sery. And I will see what physic the tavern affords. 

[Exeunt Mayor, Servants, dr. 

War. Accept this scroll, most gracious sovereign, 
Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majesty. 

Glo. Well urg'd, my lord of Warwick ; — for, sweet prince, 
An if your grace mark every circumstance, 
You have great reason to do Richard right : 
Especially for those occasions 
At Eltham-place I told your majesty. 

K. Hen. And those occasions, uncle, were of force : 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is, 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 

War. Let Richard be restored to his blood ; 
So shall his father's wrongs be recompens'd. 

Win. As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 

K. Hen. If Richard will" be true, not that* alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 
That doth belong unto the house of York, 
From whence you spring by lineal descent. 

Plan. Thy humble a servant vows obedience, 
And humble service, till the point of death. 

K. Hen. Stoop then, and set your knee against my foot, 
And, in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I girt thee with the valiant sword of York : 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plantagenet, 
And rise created princely duke of York. 

Plan. And so thrive Richard, as thy foes may fall ! 
And as my duty springs, so perish they 
That grudge one thought against your majesty ! 

All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of York ! 

Som. [Aside.'] Perish, base prince, ignoble duke of York ! 

Glo. Now will it best avail your majesty, 
To cross the seas, and to be crown'd in France : 
The presence of a king engenders love 

(*) First folio inserts, all. 

a Thif humble servant— 1 We incline to read, with Mr. Cullier's annotator, rt thy 
honour d servant," &c. 
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Amongst his subjects sfflfd his loyal friends ; 
As it disanirnates his enemies. 

K. Hen. When Gloster says the word, king Hemy goes, 
For friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 

Glo. Your ships already are in readiness. 

[Flourish. Exeunt all except Exeter. 

Exe. Ay, we may march in England of in France, 
Xot seeing what is likely to ensue : 
This late dissension, grown betwixt the peers, 
Burns under feigned ashes of forg'd love, 
And will at last break out into a flame : 
As fester'd members rot but by degree, 
Till bones and flesh and sinews fall away, 
So will this base and envious discord breed. 
And now I fear that fatal prophecy, 
Which in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth, 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe, — 
That Henry, bora at Monmouth, should win all, 
And Henry, born at Windsor, should* lose all, 
Which is so plain, that Exeter doth wish 

His days may finish ere that hapless time. [Exit* 



SCENE II.— France. Before Rouen. 

Enter La Pucelle disguised, and Soldiers dressed like Countrymen, 
with sacks upon their backs. 

Puc. These are the city-gates, the gates of Rouen, 
Through which our policy must make a breach 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words ; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men, 
That come to gather money for their com. 
If we have entrance, — as I hope we shall, — 
And that we find the slothful watch but weak, 
I '11 by a sign give notice to our friends, 
That Charles the dauphin may encounter them. 

1 Sol. Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Rouen ; 

Therefore we '11 knock. [Knocks. 

Guard. [ Within.] Qui est Id ? 

Puc. Paysans, pauvres gens de France, — 
Poor market folks, that come to sell their com. 

Guard. [Opening the gates.'] Enter, go in; the market-bell is rung. 

Puc. Now, Rouen, 1 11 shake thy bulwarks to the ground. 

[La Pucelle, &c. } enter the city. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard of Orleans, ALEN90N, and Forces. 

Char. Saint Denis bless this happy stratagem ! 
And once again we '11 sleep secure in Rouen. 
Bast. Here enter'd Pucelle, and her practisants. 



(*) First foUo omits, should. 
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Now she is there, how will she specify 
Where * is the best and safest passage in ? 

Alen. By thrusting out a torch from yonder tower ; 
Which, once discem'd, shows that her meaning is, — 
No way to that, for weakness, which she entered. 

Enter La Pucelle on a battlement, holding out a burning torch. 

Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding-torch, 
That joineth Rouen unto her countrymen ; 
But burning-fatal to the Talbotitcs I 

Bast. See, noble Charles, the beacon of our friend ; 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 

Char. Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 

Alen. Defer no time, delays have dangerous ends ; 
Enter, and cry — The Dauphin! — presently, 

And then do execution on the watch. {.They enter. 

Alarums. Enter Talbot, and English Soldiers from the toivn* 

Tat,. France, thou shalt rue this treason with thy tears, 
If Talbot but survive thy treachery. — 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress, 
Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares, 

That hardly we escap'd the pride a of France. {Exeunt into the totem. 

Alarum: excursions. Enter, from the town, Bedford, brought in 
sick, in a chair, with Talbot, Burgundy, and the English 
Forces. Then, enter on the walls, La Pucelle, Charles, the 
Bastard, Alen^on, and others. 

Puc. Good moiTow, gallants ! want ye corn for bread ? 
I think the duke of Burgundy will fast, 
Before he '11 buy again at such a rate : 
'T was full of darnel ; do you like the taste ? 

Bur. Scoff on, vile fiend and shameless courtezan ! 
I trust ere long to choke thee with thine own, 
And make thee curse the harvest of that corn. 

Char. Your grace may starve, perhaps, before that time. 

Bed. 0, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treason ! 

Puc. What will you do, good grey-beard ? break a lance, 
And run a-tilt at death, within a chair ? 

Tal. Foul fiend of France, and hag of all despitc, b 
Encompass'd with thy lustful paramours ! 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age, 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead ? 

(*) Old text, Here. 

a That hardly we escap'd the pride of France.] Warburton explains pride to mean 
haughty power. In " Henry V." Act I. Sc. 2, we meet the same expression : — 

* ' could entertain 

With half their forces the full pride of France." 
h Hag of all despite, — ] Mr. Collier's annotator substitutes, u hag of hell's despite ; " 
but see " Henry VI." Pt. 3, Act II. Sc. 6 :— 

" That I in all despite might rail at him." 
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Damsel, I '11 have a bout with you again, 
Or else let Talbot perish with this shame. 

Puc. Are ye so hot, sir ? — yet, Pucelle, hold thy peace ; 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow. — 

[Talbot and the rest consult tor/ether. 
God speed the parliament ! who shall be the speaker ? 

Tal. Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field ? 

Puc. Belike your lordship takes us then for fools,' 
To try if that our own be ours or no. 

Tal. I speak not to that railing Hecate, 
But unto thee, Alencon, and the rest ; 
Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out ? 

Alen. Signior, no. 

Tal. Signior, hang ! — base muleteers of France ! 
Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Puc. Away, captains ! let 's get us from the walls, 
For Talbot means no goodness, by his looks. — ■ 
God b' wi' my lord ! we came but to tell you 

That we are here. [Exeunt La Pucelle, Ac, from the walls. 

Tal. And there will we be too, ere it be long, 
Or else reproach be Talbot's greatest fame ! — 
Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy house, 
Prick'd on by public wrongs sustain'd in France, 
Either to get the town again, or die : 
And I, — as sure as English Henry lives, 
And as his father here was conqueror ; 
As sure as in this late-betrayed town 
Great Cceur-de-lion's heart was buried ; 
So sure I swear, to get the town or die. 1 

Bur. My vows are equal partners with thy vows. 

Tal. But, ere we go, regard this dying prince, 
The valiant duke of Bedford. — Come,' my lord, 
We will bestow you in some better place, 
Fitter for sickness and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not so dishonour me : 
Here will I sit, before the walls of Rouen, 
And will be partner of your weal or woe. 

Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now persuade you. 

Bed. Not to be gone from hence ; for once I read, 
That stout Pendragon, in his litter, sick, 
Came to the field, and vanquished his foes ; 
Mcthinks I should revive the soldiers' hearts, 
Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tal. Undaunted spirit in a dying breast ! 
Then be it so — heavens keep old Bedford safe ! — 
And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 
But gather we our forces out of hand, 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 

[Exeunt into the town Burgundy, Talbot, and 
Forces, leaving Bedford and others. 
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Alarum: excursions. Enter Sir John Fastolfe, and a Captain. 

Cap. Whither away, sir John Fastolfe, in such haste ? 

Fast. Whither away ! to save myself by flight ; 
We are like to have the overthrow again. 

Cap. What! will you fry, and leave lord Talbot? 

Fast. Ay, 
All the Talbots in the world, to save my life. [Exit 

Cap. Cowardly knight ! ill fortune follow thee ! [Exit 

Retreat: excursions. Re-enter, from the town. La Pucelle, Alen<jox, 
Charles, dr., and e.reunt, flying. 

Bed. Now, quiet soul, depart when heaven please, 
For I have seen our enemies' overthrow. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man ? 
They that of late were daring with their scoffs, 
Are glad and fain by flight to save themselves. 

[Dies , and is carried off in his chair. 

Alarum. Re-enter Talbot, Burgundy, and others. 

Tal. Lost, and recover' d in a day again ! 
This is a double honour, Burgundy : 
Yet heavens have glory for this victory ! 

Bur. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his heart ; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monuments. 

Tal. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle now ? 
I think her old familiar is asleep : 

Now where 's the Bastard's braves, and Charles his gleeks ? 

What, all a-niort ! Rouen hangs her head for grief, 

That such a valiant company are fled. 

Now will we take some order in the town, 

Placing therein some expert officers ; 

And then depart to Paris to the king ; 

For there young Henry with his nobles lie. 

Bur. What wills lord Talbot, pleaseth Burgundy. 

Tal. But yet, before we go, let 's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 
But see his exequies fulfil I'd in Rouen : 
A braver soldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never sway in court ; 
But kings and mightiest potentates must die, 

For that 's the end of human misery. [Exeunt 

SCENE III. — The same. The Plains near Rouen. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard, Alenoon, La Pucelle, and Forces. 

Puc. Dismay not, princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered ; 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, 
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For things that are not to be remedied. 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 
And like a peacock sweep along his tail ; 
We '11 pull his plumes, and take away his train, 
If Dauphin and the rest will be but rul'd. 

Char. We haye been guided by thee hitherto, 
And of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One sudden foil shall never breed distrust. 

Bast. Search out thy wit for secret policies, 
And wc will make thee famous through the world. 

Alen. We 11 set thy statue in some holy place, 
And have thee reverenc'd like a blessed saint ; 
Employ thee then, sweet virgin, for our good. 

Puc. Then thus it must be ; this doth Joan devise : 
By fair persuasions, mix'd with sugar'd words, 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot and to follow us. 

Char. Ay, many, sweeting, if we could do that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors ; 
Nor should that nation boast it so with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces. 

Alen. For ever should they be expuls'd from France, 
And not have title of an earldom here. 

Puc. Your honours shall perceive how I will work, 
To bring this matter to the wished end. [Drum heard afar off. 

Hark ! by the sound of drum you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris-ward. 

An English March heard. 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread, 
And all the troops of English after him. 

A French March. Enter the Duke of Burgundy and his Forces. 

Now in the rearward comes the duke and his ; 
Fortune in favour makes him lag behind. 

Summon a parley; we will talk with him. [Trumpets sound a parley. 

Char. A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 

Bur. Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? 

Puc. The princely Charles of France, thy countryman. 

Bur. What say'st thou, Charles ? for I am marching hence. 

Char. Speak, Pucelle ; and enchant him with thy words. 

Puc. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France ! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to thee. 

Bur. Speak on ; but be not over-tedious. 

Puc. Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And see the cities and the towns defae'd 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe ! 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe, 
When death doth close his tender dying eyes, " 
See, see the pining malady of France ; 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds, 
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Which thou thyself hast given her woeful breast ! 

0, turn thy edged sword another way ; 

Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help ! 

One drop of blood drawn from thy country's bosom, 

Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore ; 

Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 

And wash away thy country's stained spots ! 

Bur. Either she hath bewitch'd me with her words, 
Or nature makes me suddenly relent. 

Puc. Besides, all French and France exclaims on thee, 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Who join'st thou with, but with a lordly nation, 
That will not trust thee but for profit's sake ? 
When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion'd thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then, but English Henry, will be lord, 
And thou be thrust out like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind, — and mark but this for proof ; — 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? 
And was he not in England prisoner ? 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy, 
They set him free, without his ransom paid, 
In spite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See, then, thou fight'st against thy countrymen, 
And join'st with them will be thy slaughter-men. 
Come, come, return ; return, thou wand'ring lord ; 
Charles and the rest will take thee in their arms. 

Bub. I am vanquished ; these haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-shot, 
And made me almost yield upon my knees. — 
Forgive me, country, and sweet countrymen ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace : 
My forces and my power of men are yours ; — 
So, farewell, Talbot ; I '11 no longer trust thee. 

Puc. Done like a Frenchman ; — turn, and turn again ! 

Char. Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendship makes us fresh. 

Bast. And doth beget new courage in our breasts. 

Alen. Pucelle hath bravely play'd her part in this, 
And doth deserve a coronet of gold. 

Char. Now let us on, my lords, and join our powers, 
And seek how we may prejudice the foe. [Exeunt 

SCENE IV —Paris. A Room in tlie Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Gloucester, and other Lords, Vernon, Basset, 
&c. To them Talbot and some of his Officers. 

Tal. My gracious prince, — and honourable peers, — 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
I have a while given truce unto my wars, 
To do my duty to my sovereign : 
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In sign whereof, this arm — that hath reclaim'd 
To your obedience fifty fortresses, 
Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of strength. 
Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem, — 
Lets fall his sword before your highness' feet ; 
And, with submissive loyalty of heart, 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got, 
First to my God, and next unto your grace. 

K. Hen. Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloster, 
That hath so long been resident in France ? 

Glo. Yes, if it please your majesty, my liege. 

K. Hen. Welcome, brave captain and victorious lord ! 
"When I was young (as yet I am not old), 
I do remember how my father said, 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 
Long since we were resolved of your truth, 
Your faithful service, and your toil in war ; 
Yet never have you tasted our reward, 
Or been reguerdon'd with so much as thanks, 
Because till now we never saw your face : 
Therefore, stand up ; and, for these good deserts, 
We here create you earl of Shrewsbury ; 
And in our coronation take your place. 

[Exeunt all except Vernon and Basset. 

Ver. Now, sir, to you, that were so hot at sea, 
Disgracing of these colours that I wear 
In honour of my noble lord of York, — 
Dar'st thou maintain the former words thou spak'st? 

Bas. Yes, sir ; as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your saucy tongue 
Against my lord, the duke of Somerset. 

Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 

Bas. Why, what is he ? as good a man as York. 

Ver. Hark ye ; not so: in witness, take ye that. [Strikes hm. 

Bas. Villain, thou know'st the law of arms is such, 
That whoso draws a sword, 'tis present death ; :i 
Or else this blow should broach thy dearest blood. 
But I '11 unto his majesty, and crave 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong ; 
When thou shalt see I '11 meet thee to thy cost. 

Ver. Well, miscreant, I '11 be there as* soon as you ; 
And, after, meet you sooner than you would. [Exeunt 

» That whoso draws a sword, 'tis present death ;] Meaning, possibly, that to draw a 
sword within the precincts of the Court was a capital offence. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Paris. A Room of State m the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Gloucester, Exeter, York, Suffolk, Somer- 
set, Winchester, Warwick, Talbot, the -Governor of Paris, 
and others. 

Glo. Lord bishop, set the crown upon his head. 

Win. God save king Henry, of that name the sixth ! 

Glo. Now, governor of Paris, take yonr oath, — [Governor kneels. 
That you elect no other king but him ; 
Esteem none friends but such as are his Mends ; 
And none your foes but such as shall pretend a 
Malicious practices against his state : 
This shall ye do, so help you righteous God ! 

[Exeunt Governor and his Train. 

Enter Sir John Fastolfe. 

Fast. My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation, 
A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 
Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. 

Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy and thee ! 
I vow'df base knight, when I did meet thee next, 
To tear the garter from thy craven's leg. {Plucking it off. 

(Which I have done) because unworthily 
Thou wast installed in that high degree. — 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest : 
This dastard, at the battle of Patay,* — 
When but in all I was six thousand strong, 
And that the French were almost ten to one, — 
Before we met, or that a stroke was given, 
Like to a trusty squire, did run away : 
In which assault we lost twelve hundred men ; 
Myself, and divers gentlemen beside, 
Were there surpris'd and taken prisoners. 
Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiss ; 
Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of Icnighthood, yea, or no.(l) 

Glo. To say the truth, this tact was infamous, 
And ill beseeming any common man, 
Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 

Tal. When first this order was ordain'd, my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
"Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage, 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 

(*) Old text, Toicticrs. 
■ Pretend — ] Design. 
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Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, 
But always resolute in most a extremes. 
He then, that is not furnish'd in this sort, 
Doth but usurp the sacred name of knight, 
Profaning this most honourable order ; 
And should (if I were worthy to be judge) 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge-bom swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

K. Hen. Stain to thy countrymen ! thou hear'st thy doom : 
Be packing therefore, thou that wast a knight ; 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of death.— [Exit Fastolfe. 
And now, my* lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. 

Glo. What means his grace, that he hath chang'd his style ? > 

[Viewing the super section. 
No more but, plain and bluntly, — To the Icing? 
Hath he forgot he is his sovereign ? 
Or doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend b some alteration in good will ? 
What's here? — [Reads.'] I have, upon especial cause, 

Mov'cl with compassion of my country's ivreclc, 

Together with the pitiful complaints 

Of such as your oppression feeds vpon, — 

Forsaken your pernicious faction, 

And join'd with Charles, the rightful Icing of France. 

0 monstrous treachery ! Can this be so, — 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There should be found such false dissembling guile ? 

K. Hen. What ! doth my uncle Burgundy revolt ? 

Glo. He doth, my lord ; and is become your foe. 

K. Hen. Is that the worst this letter doth contain ? 

Glo. It is the worst, and all, my lord, he writes. 

K. Hen. Why then, lord Talbot there shall talk with him, 
And give him chastisement for this abuse : — 
How say you, my lord ? are you not content ? 

Tal. Content, my liege ! yes ; but that I am prevented, 0 

1 should have begg'd I might have been employ'd. 

K. Hen. Then gather strength, and march unto him straight : 
Let him perceive how ill we brook his treason, 
And what offence it is to flout his friends. 

Tal. I go, my lord ; in heart desiring still 
You may behold confusion of your foes. [Exit. 

(*) First folio omits, my. 

a Most extremes.'] Mr. Collier's annotator roads 11 worst extremes.'* 

b Pretend some alteration in good will ?] Pretend is here equivalent to portend, a 

sense it seems sometimes to have formerly borne. Thus, in Barclay's "Ship of 

Fooles," fol. 129, ed. 1570, quoted by Mr. Dyce :— 

" What misfortune, adversitie, or blame, 
Can all the planets to man or childe pretende, 
If God most glorious by his might us defende." 

t Prevented,—] Anticipated, by the king's speech. 
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Enter Vernon and Basset. 

Ver. Grant me the combat, gracious sovereign ! 

Bas. And me, ray lord, grant me the combat too ! 

York. This is my servant ; hear him, noble prince ! 

Soar. And this is mine ; sweet Henry, favour him ! 

K. Hen. Be patient, lords, and give them leave to speak. — 
Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus exclaim ? 
And wherefore crave you combat ? or with whom ? 

Ver. With him, my lord ; for he hath done me wrong. 

Bas. And I with him ; for he hath done me wrong. 

K. Hen. What is that wrong whereof you both complain ? 
First let me know, and then I '11 answer you. 

Bas. Crossing the sea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
Upbraided me about the rose I wear ; 
Saying, the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master's blushing cheeks, 
When stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain question in the law, 
Argu'd betwixt the duke of York and him ; 
With other vile and ignominious terms : 
In confutation of which rude reproach, 
And in defence of my lord's worthiness, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. 

Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord : 
For though he seem, with forged quaint conceit, 
To set a gloss upon his bold intent, 
Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him, 
And he first took exceptions at this badge, 
Pronouncing, that the paleness of this flower 
Bewray'd a the faintness of my master's heart. 

York. Will not this malice, Somerset, be left ? 

Soil. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will out, 
Though ne'er so cunningly you smother it. 

K. Hen. Good Lord ! what madness rules in brain-sick men, 
When, for so slight and frivolous a cause, 
Such factious emulations shall arise ! — 
Good cousins both, of York and Somerset, 
Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. 

York. Let this dissension first be tried by fight, 
And then your highness shall command a peace. 

Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it, then. 

York. There is my pledge ; accept it, Somerset. 

Ver. Nay, let it rest where it began at first. 

Bas. Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 

Glo. Confirm it so ! Confounded be your strife ! 
And perish ye, with your audacious prate ! 

a Bewray'd—] That is, Betrayed, hctolccned. 
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Presumptuous vassals ! are you not ashani'd, 
With this immodest clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the king and us ? 
And you, my lords, — methinks you do not well 
To bear with their perverse objections ; 
Much less to take occasion from their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves : 
Let me persuade you take a better course. 

Exe. It grieves his highness ; — good my lords, be friends. 

K. Hen. Come hither, you that would be combatants. 
Henceforth, I charge you, as you love our favour, 
Quite to forget this quarrel and the cause. — 
And you, my lords, — remember where we are ; 
In France, amongst a fickle wavering nation : 
If they perceive dissension in our looks, 
And that within ourselves we disagree, 
How will their grudging stomachs be provok'd 
To wilful disobedience, and rebel ! 
Beside, what infamy will there arise, 
When foreign princes shall be certified, 
That for a toy, a thing of no regard, 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility, 
Destroy'd themselves, and lost the realm of France ! 
0, think upon the conquest of my father ; 
My tender years ; and let us not forego 
That for a trifle that was bought with blood ! 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife. 

I see no reason, if I wear this rose, [Putting on a red rose. 

That any one should therefore be suspicious 
I more incline to Somerset than York ; 
Both are my kinsmen, and I love them both : 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown, 
Because, forsooth, the king of Scots is crown'd. 
But your discretions better can persuade, 
Than I am able to instruct or teach : 
And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 
So let us still continue peace and love. — 
Cousin of York, we institute your grace 
To be our regent in these parts of France : — 
And, good my lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot ; — 
And, like true subjects, sons of your progenitors, 
iU) cheerfully (nether, and digest 
Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourself, my lord protector, and the rest, 
After some respite, will return to Calais ; 
From thence to England ; where I hope ere long- 
To be presented, by your victories, 
With Charles, Alencon, and that traitorous rout. 

[Flourish. Exeunt King Henry, Gloucester, Somerset, 
Winchester, Suffolk, and Basset, 
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War. My lord of York, I promise you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 

York. And so he did ; but yet I like it not, 
In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 

Win. Tush ! that was but his fancy, blame him not ; 
I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no harm. 

York. An if I wist a he did ! — but let it rest, 
Other affairs must now be managed. 

[Exeunt York, Warwick, and Vernon. 

Exe. Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice : 
For, had the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear we should have seen decipher'd there 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagin'd or suppos'd. 
But howsoe'er, no simple man that sees 
This jarring discord of nobility, 
This should'ring of each other in the court, 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that b it doth presage some ill event. 
'T is much, when sceptres are in children's hands, 
But more, when envy c breeds unkind d division; 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. [Exit. 



SCENE II.— France. Before Bourdeaux. 

Enter Talbot, with Ms Forces. 

Tal. Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter, 
Summon their general unto the wall. 

Trumpet sounds a parley. Enter, on the ivalls, the General of the 
French Forces, and others. 

English John Talbot, captains, calls* you forth, 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England ; 
And thus he would, — Open your city gates, 
Be humble to us ; call my sovereign yours, 
And do him homage as obedient subjects, 
And I '11 withdraw me and my bloody power : 
But, if you frown upon this proffer'd peace, 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire ; (2) 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers, 
If you forsake the offer of their love. 

(*) First folio, call. 

* An i/Ivnst he did!—] An if I thought he did, &c. The old text for wist % an 
emendation by Capell, reads wish. 

b £ut thzt it doth presage some ill event.] This is very awkwardly expressed. We 
should perhaps read — 

"But feels it doth presage," &c. 

c Envy — ] Enmity. 

«i Unkind—] Unnatural. 
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Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody scourge ! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
On us thou canst not enter but by death : 
For, I protest, we arc well fortified, 
And strong enough to issue out and fight : 
If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee : 
On either hand thee, there are squadrons piteh'd, 
To wall thee from the liberty of flight ; 
And no way canst thou turn thee for redress, 
But death doth front thee with apparent spoil, 
And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 
Ten thousand French have ta'en the sacrament, 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Christian soul but English Talbot. 
Lo, there thou stand'st, a breathing valiant man, 
Of an invincible uncouquer'd spirit ! 
This is the latest glory of thy praise, 
That I, thy enemy, dew a thee withal ; 
For ere the glass, that now begins to run, 
Finish the process of his sandy hour, 
These eyes, that see thee now well coloured, 

Shall see thee wither'd, bloody, pale, and dead. [Brum afar off. 

Hark ! hark ! the Dauphin's drum, a warning bell, 
Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul ; 
And mine shall ring thy dire departure out. 

[Exeunt General, tic from the walls, 
Tal. He fables not, I hear the enemy ; — 
Out, some light horsemen, and peruse their wings. — 
0, negligent and heedless discipline ! 
How are we park'd and bounded in a pale, — 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French cms ! 
If we be English deer, be, then, in blood ; b 
Not rascal-like, c to fall down with a pinch, 
But rather moody-mad and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay : 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine, 
And they shall find dear deer of us, my friends. — 
God and saint George, Talbot and England's right, 
Prosper our colours in this dangerous fight! [Exeunt. 

* Dew thee withal*] So the old text; but the modern reading due } in the sense of 
paying a deserved tribute, is, perhaps, to be preferred. 
& Be, then, in blood ;] See note p. 97, Vol. I. 

« Not rascal-/i£e, — ] Rascal has been before explained to be a term of the chase for a 
deer, lean and altogether out of condition. 
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SCENE III.— flams la Gascony. 

Enter York with Forces ; to him a Messenger. 

York. Are not the speedy scouts return'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 

Mess. They are return'd, my lord ; and give it out, 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his power, 
To fight with Talbot. As he march'd along, 
By your espials were discovered 
Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led ; 
Which join'd with him, and made then' march for Bourdeaux. 

York. A plague upon that villain Somerset, 
That thus delays my promised supply 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 
And I am lowted a by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier : 
God comfort him in this necessity ! 
If he miscarry, farewell wars in France. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Lucy. Thou princely leader of our English strength, 
Never so needful on the earth of France, 
Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot ; 
Who now is girdled with a waist of iron, 
And hemm'd about with grim destruction. 
To Bourdeaux, warlike duke ! to Bourdeaux, York ! 
Else, farewell Talbot, France, and England's honour. 

York. 0 God ! that Somerset — who in proud heart 
Doth stop my cornets — were in Talbot's place ! 
So should we save a valiant gentleman, 
By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. 
Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiss traitors sleep. 

Lucy. 0, send some succour to the distress'd lord ! 

York. He dies, we lose ; I break my warlike word : 
We mourn, France smiles ; we lose, they daily get ; 
All 'long of this vile traitor Somerset. 

Lucy. Then God take mercy on brave Talbot's soul ! 
And on his son young John ; who two hours since 
I met in travel toward his warlike father ! 
This seven j^ears did not Talbot see his son ; 
And now they meet where both their lives are done. 

York. Alas ! what joy shall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave ? 
Away ! vexation almost stops my breath, 

a And I am lowted by a traitor villain, — ] Malone interprets this : — u I am treated 
with contempt like a lowt, or low country fellow." It means, more probably, I am left 
in the mire, land-lurch' d, by a traitor, &c. 
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That sunder'd friends greet in the hour of death. — 

Lucy, farewell : no more my fortune can, 

But curse the cause I cannot aid the man. — 

Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won away, 

'Long all of Somerset and his delay ! [Exit. 

Lucy. Thus, while the vulture of sedition 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 
The conquest of our scarce-cold conqueror, 
That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the fifth : whiles they each other cross, 

Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. [Exit. 



SCENE IV.— Other Plains of Gascony. 

Enter Somerset, with his Forces; an Officer of Talbot's with Mm. 

Som. It is too late ; I cannot send them now : 
This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with : the over-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour, 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure : 
York set him on to fight, and die in shame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 

Off. Here is sir William Lucy, who with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Som. How now, sir William ? whither were you sent ? 

Lucy. Whither, my lord ? from bought and sold a lord Talbot ; 
Who, ring'd about with bold adversity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 
To beat assailing death from his weak legions * 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs, 
And, in advantage lingering, 1 * looks for rescue, 
You, his false hopes, the trust of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with worthless emulation. 
Let not your private discord keep away 
The levied succours that should lend him aid, 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, 
Yields f up his life unto a world of odds : 

(*) Old test, Regions. (f) First folio, Yield. 

_ a Bought and sold — ] A proverbial phrase applied to any one entrapped or made a 
victim of by treachery or mismanagement; it is found again in "The Comedy of 
Errors," Act III. Sc. 1, in u King John," Act V. Sc. 4, and in " Eiehard III." Act V. 
He. 3. 

b dnd 9 in advantage lingering,—] Perhaps originally,— 

" And, in disadvantage lingering" &c. 
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Orleans the Bastard, Charles, and * Burgundy, 
Alen^on, Reignier, compass him about, 
And Talbot perisheth by your default. 

Som. York set him on, York should have sent him aid. 

Lucy. And York as fast upon your grace exclaims ; 
Swearing, that you withhold his levied horse, a 
Collected for this expedition. 

Som. York lies ; he might have sent and had the horse : 
I owe him little duty, and less love, 
And take foul scorn to fawn on him by sending. 

Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapp'd the noble-minded Talbot : 
Never to England shall he bear his life ; 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your strife. 

Som. Come, go ; I will despatch the horsemen straight : 
Within six hours they will be at his aid. 

Lucy. Too late comes rescue ; he is ta'en or slain : 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 

Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot, then, adieu ! 

Lucy. His fame lives in the world, his shame in you. 

SCENE V. — The English Camp near Bourdeaux. 

Enter Talbot and John his Son. 

Tal. 0 young John Talbot ! I did send for thee 
To tutor thee in stratagems of war ; 
That Talbot's name might be in thee reviv'd, 
When sapless age and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But, — 0 malignant and ill-boding stars ! — 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death, 
A terrible and unavoided b danger : 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest horse, 
And I 'H direct thee how thou shalt escape 
By sudden flight : come, dally not, begone. 

John. Is my name Talbot ? and am I your son ? 
And shall I fly ? 0, if you love my mother, 
Dishonour not her honourable name, 
To make a bastard and a slave of me ! 
The world will say — he is not Talbot's blood, 
That basely fled when noble Talbot stood. 

Tal. Fly to revenge my death, if I be slain. 

John. He that flies so will ne'er return again. 

(*) First folio omits, and 

a His levied horse,—] In the old text, hoast. The correction is Hanmcr's. 
b Unavoided — ] Unavoidable, as in "Richard III." Act IV. Sc. 1 : — 
" Whose unavoided eye is murderous." 
And as in the same play, Act IV. Sc. 4 : — 

"All unavoided is the doom of destiny." 
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Tal. If we both stay, we both are sure to die. 

John. Then let me stay ; and, father, do you fly : 
Your loss is great, so your regard should be ; 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in rne. 
Upon my death the French can little boast ; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost. 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have won ; 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done : 
You fled for vantage, every one will swear ; 
But, if I bow, a they '11 say it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay, 
If,^he first hour, I shrink and rim away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preserv'd with infamy. 

Tal. Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb ? 

John. Ay, rather than I '11 shame my mother's womb. 

Tal. Upon my blessing, I command thee go. 

John. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 

Tal. Part of thy father may be sav'd in thee. 

John. No part of him but will be shame in mc. 

Tal. Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose it. 

John. Yes, your renowned name ; shall flight abuse it ? 

Tal. Thy father's charge shall clear thee from that stain. 

John. You cannot witness for me, being slain. 
If death be so apparent, then both fly. 

Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight, and die ? 
My age was never tainted with such shame. 

John. And shall my youth be guilty of such blame ? 
No more can I be sevefd from your side, 
Than can yourself yourself in twain divide : 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I ; 
For live I will not, if my father die. 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair son. 
Bom to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 
Come, side by side together live and die ; 

And soul with soul from France to heaven fly. [Exeunt 

SCENE VI.— A Field of Battle. 

Alarum: excursions, wherein Talbot's Son is hemmed about, and 
Talbot rescues him. 

Tal. Saint George and victory ! fight, soldiers, fight ! 
The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 
And left us to the rage of France his sword. 
Where is John Talbot ?— pause, and take thy breath ; 
I gave thee life, and rescu'd thee from death. 

John. 0 twice my father ! twice am I thy son : 
The life thou gav'st mc first was lost and done ; 

* Bow,—] Mr. Collier's annotator substitutes fly r and Mr. Singer, flew; but the bow 
of the old text, in the sense of give way, is no doubt the genuine word. 
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Till with thy warlike sword, despite of fate, 
To my determin'd time thou gav'st new date. 

Tal. When from the Dauphin's crest thy sword struck fire, 
It warm'd thy father's heart with proud desire 
Of bold-fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 
Quicken 'd with youthful spleen and warlike rage, 
Beat down Alengon, Orleans, Burgundy, 
And from the pride of Gallia rescu'd thee. 
The ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight— I soon encountered ; 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of Ms bastard blood ; and, in disgrace, 
Bespoke him thus : Contaminated, base, 
And misbegotten blood, I spilt of thine, 
Mean and right poor; for that pure blood of mine, 
Which thou didst force from Talbot, my brave boij: — 
Here purposing the Bastard to destroy, 
Came in strong rescue. Speak, thy father's care, — 
Art thou not weary, John? how dost thou fare ? 
Wilt thou yet a leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art seal'd the son of chivalry ? 
Fly to revenge my death when I am dead ; 
The help of one stands me in little stead. 
0, too much folly is it, well I wot, 
To hazard all our lives hi one small boat ! 
If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow I shall die with mickle age : 
By me they nothing gain an if I stay, 
'T is but the short'ning of my life one day : 
In thee thy mother dies, our household's name, 
My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame : 
All these, and more, we hazard by thy stay ; 
All these are sav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 

Jokn*. The sword of Orleans hath not made me smart ; 
These words of yours draw life-blood from my heart : 
On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 
(To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame,) 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 
The coward horse that bears me fall and die ! 
And like b me to the peasant boys of France, 
To be shame's scorn, and subject of mischance ! 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 
An if I fly, I am not Talbot's son : 
Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot ; c 
If son to Talbot die at Talbot's foot. 

a Yet—] That is, now. 

b Like me — ] Reduce me to the level of. 

c It is no boot;] Boot is from the Anglo- Saxon botan, advantage, profit, &o. / / . 
no boot, means, it is of no avail. So, in u The Turning of the Shrew," Act V. Sc. 2 : — 
" Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot." 
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Tal. Then follow thou thy desp'rate sire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus ; thy life to me is sweet : 
If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's side, 

And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. [Exeunt 



SCENE VIL— Another part of the same. 
Alarum; excursions. Enter Talbot wounded, supported by a Servant. 

Tal. Where is my other life ?— mine own is gone ; — 
O, where 's young Talbot ? where is valiant John ? — 
Triumphant death, smear'd with captivity, 
Young Talbot's valour makes me smile at thee ! — 
When he perceiv'd me shrink and on my knee, 
His bloody sword he brandish'd over me, 
And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Eough deeds of rage and stern impatience ; 
But when my angry guardant stood alone, 
Tend'ring my ruin, and assail'd of none, 
Dizzy-ey'd fury and great rage of heart, 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clust'ring battle of the French : 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His overmounting spirit ; and there died, 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 

Serv. 0 my dear lord ! lo, where your son is borne ! 

Eater Soldiers, hearing the body of John Talbot. (3) 

Tal. Thou antic death, which laugh'st us here to scorn, 
Anon, from thy insulting tyranny, 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 
Two Talbots winged, through* the lither a sky, 
In thy despite, shall 'scape mortality. — 
0 thou whose wounds become b hard-favour'd death, 
Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath ! 
Brave death by speaking, whether 0 he will or no ; 
Imagine him a Frenchman and thy foe. — 
Poor- boy! he smiles, methinks, as who should say — 
Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 

» The lither sky*— ] This is sometimes explained to signify the yielding sky ; it means 
indisputably the fc://, slnygixh nky. Lither is still used in this sense in many parts of 
England. So in Holinshed : — " Howbeit she hath not shewed Mr self so bountifull a 
mother in pouring forth such riches as she proveth hirsclf an envious stepdame, in that 
she instilleth in the inhabitants a drousie lyt hern esse to withdraw them from the 
ensearching of hir hourded and hidden jewelles." See North's Plutarch, (Life of 
Scrtorius,) u — he saw that Octavius was but a slow and lither man.." See also Florio 
in voce " Badalone." And compare 

" Why then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curses." 

" Richard the Third," Act I. Sc. 2. 
* Become hard-favour'd death.—'] That is, adorn, beautify, hard-favour'd death. 
Sec note (b) p. 433. 

c Brave death by speaking, whether he will or no ;] Whether, in the old copies, when 
required to be pronounced as a monosyllable, is sometimes, but not always, contracted 
to where. In the present case it should be pronounced, if not printed, wtitfr, or whir. 
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Come, come, and lay him in his father's arms ; 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms. 
Soldiers, adieu ! I have what I would have, 

Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. [Dies. 

Alarums. Exeunt Soldiers and Servant, leaving the two todies. Enter 
Charles, Alen^on, Burgundy, the Bastard, La Pucelle, and 
Forces. 

Char. Had York and Somerset brought rescue in, 
We should have found a bloody day of this. 

Bast. How the young whelp of Talbot's, raging-wood. 11 
Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen's blood ! 

Puc. Once I encoimter'd him, and thus I said, 
Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid: 
But, with a proud majestical high scorn, 
He answer'd thus ; Young Talbot was not bom 
To be the pillage of a giglot h wench: 
So, rushing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 

Bur. Doubtless he would have made a noble knight : 
xSee, where he lies inhersed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms ! c 

Bast. Hew them to pieces ! hack their bones asunder ! 
Whose life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder. 

Char. 0, no ; forbear ! for that which we have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. 

Enter Sir William Lucy, attended; a French Herald preceding. 

Lucy. Herald, conduct me to the Dauphin's tent, 
To know who hath obtain'd the glory of the day. 

Char. On what submissive message art thou sent ? 

Lucy. Submission, Dauphin ! 't is a mere French word ; 
We English warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta'en, 
And to survey the bodies of the dead. 

Char. For prisoners ask'st thou ? hell our prison is. 
But tell me whom thou seek'st. d 

Lucy. But where 's the great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury ? 
Created, for his rare success in arms, 
Great earl of Washford, e Waterford, and Valence ; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge, 

* Raging-wood,—] That is, raging-mot?, 
b A giglot wench :] A wanton wench. 

c The most bloody nurser o/his harms /] Query " of our harms." 

d But teU me whom thou seek'st.l From this imperfect line, and Lucy's abrupt 
inquiry, something, probably to the effect that the chief prisoners spared were present, 
appears to have been omitted, by the transcriber or compositor. 

c Washford,—] Wexford was anciently called both Weysford and Washford. 
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Knight of the noble order of saint George, 
Worthy saint Michael, and the golden fleece ; 
Great mareshal to Henry the sixth, 
Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 

Puc. Here is a silly stately style, indeed ! 
The Turk, that two-ancl-fifty kingdoms hath, 
Writes not so tedious a style as this. — 
Him, that thou magnifiest with all these titles, 
Stinking and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 

Lucy. Is Talbot slain, — the Frenchmen's only scourge, 
Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis ? 
0, were mine eyeballs into bullets tum'cl, 
That I, in rage, might shoot them at your faces ! 
0, that I could but call these dead to life ! 
It were enough to fright the realm of France : 
Were but his picture left amongst you here, 
It would amaze the proudest of you all. 
Give me their bodies, that I may bear them hence, 
And give them burial as beseems their worth. 

Puc. I think this upstart is old Talbot's ghost, 
He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 
For God's sake, let him have 'em ;* to keep them here, 
They would but stink, and putrefy the air. 

Char. Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy. I '11 bear them hence : 

But from their ashes shall be rear'd a 
A phoenix that shall make all France afeard. 

Char. So we be rid of them, do with 'em* what thou wilt. 
And now to Paris, in this conquering vein. 

All will be ours, now bloody Talbot's slain. [Exeunt 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Henry, Gloucester, and Exeter. 

K. Hen. Have you perus'd the letters from the pope, 
The emperor, and the carl of Armagnac? 

Glo. I have, my lord ; and their intent is this, — 
They humbly sue unto your excellence, 
T<> have a godly peace concluded of, 
Between the realms of England and of France. 

(*) First folio, him* 

a But from their ashes shaU be rear'd—] The deficiency in this line Tope supplied by 
reading,— 

"But from their ashes, Dauphin," &e. 
Mr. Collier's annotator gives, — « 

" But from their very ashes/* &c. 
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K. Hen. How doth your grace affect their motion ? 

Glo. Well, my good lord ; and as the only means 
To stop effusion of our Christian blood, 
And stablish quietness on every side. 

K. Hen. Ay, marry, uncle ; for I always thought, 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That such immanity a and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith, 

Glo. Beside, my lord, — the sooner to effect 
And surer bind this knot of amity, — 
The earl of Armagnac — near kin b to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, — 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous dowry. 

K. Hen. Marriage, uncle ! alas, my years are young ! 
And fitter is my study and my books, 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Yet, call the ambassadors ; and, as you please, 
So let them have their answers every one : 
I shall be well content with any choice, 
Tends to God's glory and my country's weal. 

Enter a Legate and two Ambassadors, with Winchester, notv 
Cardinal Beaufort, in a Cardinal's habit. 

Exe. [Aside.'] What ! is my lord of Winchester install'd, 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree ? 
Then I perceive that will be verified, 
Henry the fifth did sometime prophecy, — 
If once he come to be a cardinal, 
Hell male his cap co-equal with the crown. 

K. Hen. My lords ambassadors, your several suits 
Have been consider'd and debated on. 
Your purpose is both good and reasonable ; 
And, therefore, are we certainly resolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace ; 
Which by my lord of Winchester we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France. 

Glo. And for the proffer of my lord your master, — 
I have inform'd his highness so at large, 
As — liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 
Her beauty, and the value of her dower, — 
He doth intend she shall be England's queen. 

K. Hen. In argument and proof of which contract, 

Bear her this jewel, [To the Amb.] pledge of my affection. 

And so, my lord protector, see them guarded, 
And safely brought to Dover • where, inshipp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 

[Exeunt King Henry and Train ; Gloucester, 
Exeter, and Ambassadors. 

a Immanity—] Cruelty, ferocity. 

t» Near kin to Charles—] The old text has "near Tmit to Charles." "Em" is- 
Pope's suggestion, and it is the alteration made by Mr. CoUier^s annutator. 
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Car. Stay, my lord legate ; you shall first receive 
The sum of money which I promised 
Should be deliver'd to his holiness 
For clothing me in these grave ornaments. 

Leg. I will attend upon your lordship's leisure. [Exit 

Car. Now Winchester will not submit, I trow, 
Or be inferior to the proudest peer. 
Humphrey of Gloster, thou shalt well perceive, 
That, neither in birth, or for authority, 
The bishop will be overborne by thee : 
I '11 either make thee stoop and bend thy knee, 
Or sack this country with a mutiny. [Exit. 

SCENE II. — France. Plains in Anjou. 

Enter Charles, Burgundy, Alen^ox, La Pucelle, and Forces, 

marching. 

Char. These news, my lords, may cheer our drooping spirits : 
'T is said the stout Parisians do revolt, 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Alek. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, 
And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 

Puc. Peace be amongst them, if they turn to us. 
Else, nun combat with their palaces ! 

Enter a Scout. 

Scout. Success unto our valiant general, 
And happiness to his accomplices ! 

Char. What tidings send our scouts ? I pr'y thee, speak. 

Scout. The English army, that divided was 
Into two parts,* is now conjoin'd in one, 
And means to give you battle presenl Ly. 

Char. Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning is ; 
But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur. I trust, the ghost of Talbot is not there ; 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 

Puc. Of all base passions, fear is most accurs'd : — 
Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be thine, 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 

CHAR. Then on, my lords ; and France be fortunate ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The same. Before Angiers. 

Alarums; Excursions. Enter La Pucelle. 
Puc. The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly. — 
Now help, ye charming spells, and periapts j a 

(*) Old text, parties. 

» Charming spells, and periapts;] Periapts or amulets were charms worn on the 
person to avert disease or danger. 
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And ye choice spirits that admonish me, 

And give me signs of future accidents — [ Thunder. 

You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north, (i) 
Appear, and aid me in this enterprizc ! 

Enter Fiends. 

This speedy and quick appearance argues proof 

Of your accustom'd diligence to me. 

Now, ye familiar spirits, that are cull'd 

Out of the powerful legions* under earth, 

Help me this once, that France may get the field. 

[They walk, and sjiealc not. 

0, hold me not with silence over-long ! 
Where a I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I '11 lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earnest of a further benefit ; 

So you do condescend to help me now. — [They hang their heads. 
No hope to have redress ? — My body shall 

Pay recompense, if you will grant my suit. [They sMIce their heads. 
Cannot my body nor blood-sacrifice, 
Entreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my soul, — my body, soul, and all, 

Before that England give the French the foil. [They depart. 

See ! they forsake me. Now the time is come, 

That France must vail her lofty-plumed crest, 

And let her head fall into England's lap. 

My ancient incantations are too weak, 

And hell too strong for me to buckle with : — 

Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the dust. [Exit. 

Alarums. Enter French and English, fighting. La PucELLEf and 
York fight hand to hand. La Pucelle is take?i.(2) The 
French jty. 

York. Damsel of France, I think I have you fast : 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. — 
A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace ! 
See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, she would change my shape ! 

Puc. Chang'd to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

York. 0, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man ; 
No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 

Puc. A plaguing mischief light on Charles, and thee ! 
And may ye both be suddenly surpriz'd 
By bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds ! 

York. Fell banning hag, enchantress, hold thy tongue ! 

Puc. I pr'y thee, give me leave to curse a while. 

York. Curse, miscreant, when thou comest to the stake. [Exeunt 

(*) Old text, regions. (f) Old text, Burgundie. 

* Where — ] That is, whereas. 
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Alarums. Enter Suffolk, leading in Lady Margaret. 
Suf. Be what thou wilt, thou art my prisoner. [Gazes on her. 

0 fairest beauty, do not fear nor fly ! 

For I will touch thee but with reverent hands : 

1 kiss these fingers a for eternal peace, 
And lay them gently on thy tender side. 
Who art thou ? say, that I may honour thee. 

Mar. Margaret my name, and daughter to a king, 
The king of Naples, — whosoe'er thou art. 

Suf. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I calM. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me : 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her* wings. 
Yet, if this servile usage once offend, 

Go, and be free again as Suffolk's friend. [She funis away as going. 
O, stay ! — I have no power to let her pass ; 
My hand would free her, but my heart says — no. 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak : 
I '11 call for pen and ink, and write my mind : 
Fie, De la Poole ! disable 1 not thyself; 
Hast not a tongue ? is she not here thy prisoner ? c 
Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's sight ? 
Ay ; beauty's princely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses rough. d 
Mar. Say, earl of Suffolk, — if thy name be so, — 

(*) First folio, his. 

" I kiss these fingers — ] In the modern editions, a stage direction [Kissing her hand] 
is given here, whicn may mislead. From the ensuing line : — 

"And lay them gently on thy tender side,' 1 

it would seem that Suffolk is speaking of his own hand, which he kisses in attestation 
of homage, and then replaces gently round the lady's waist. This view of the action is 
strengthened by the stage direction of the old copies: — u Enter Suffolk* with Margaret 
in his hand," and by what he presently says : — 

" S«. doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her wings" 

and obviates the necessity of any transposition in the lines. But yet see " Richard the 
Third," Act I. Sc. 3 :— 

"0 princely Buckingham, I'll kiss thy hand, 
In sign of league and amity with thee." 

b Disable—] That is, disparage. See note ( a ), p. 460. 

c Is she not here thy prisoner ?] The last two words of this line are omitted in the 
rirst folio. 

,! Ay ; beauty's princely majesty is such, 

Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses rough.] 

This is a troublesome passage. Ilanmer, for rough, reads crouch. Mr. Collier's 
amiotator, for "makes the senses rough," proposes " mocks the sense of touch; 7 ' and 
Mr. Singer's corrector, " wakes the sense's touch." 
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What ransom must I pay before I pass ? 
For I perceive I am thy prisoner. 

Suf. How canst thou tell she will deny thy suit, 
Before thou make a trial of her love ? [Aside. 

Mar. Why speak'st thou not ? what ransom must I pay ? 

Suf. She 's beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd : 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. [Aside. 

Mar. Wilt thou accept of ransom — yea, or no ? 

Stjf. Fond man ! remember that thou hast a wife ; 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? [Aside. 

Mar. I were best to leave him, for he will not hear. 

Suf. There all is marr'd ; there lies a cooling card. [Aside. 

Mar. He talks at random ; sure, the man is mad. 

Suf. And yet a dispensation may be had. [Aside. 

Mar. And yet I would that you would answer me. 

Suf. I '11 win this lady Margaret. For whom ? 
Why, for my king: tush ! that's a wooden a thing. [Aside. 

Mar. He talks of wood : it is some carpenter. 

Suf. Yet so my fancy may be satisfied, 
And peace established between these realms. 
But there remains a scruple in that, too : 
For though her father be the king of Naples, 
Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 

And our nobility will scorn the match. [Aside. 

Mar. Hear ye, captain, — are you not at leisure ? 

Suf. It shall be so, disdain they ne'er so much : 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield. — [Aside. 
Madam, I have a secret to reveal. 

Mar. What though I be enthrall'd, he seems a knight, 
And will not any way dishonour me. [Aside. 

Suf. Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say. 

Mar. Perhaps I shall be rescu'd by the French ; 
And then I need not crave his courtesy. [Aside. 

Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cause — 

Mar. Tush ! women have been captivate ere now. [Asi I . 

Suf. Lady, wherefore talk you so? b 

Mar. I cry you mercy, 't is but quid for quo. c 

Suf. Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

Mar. To be a queen in bondage is more vile, 
Than is a slave in base servility ; 
For princes should be free. 



a Wooden—] As we now say blockish. So in Lily's Galathca, 1592 " Would I 
were out of these woods, for I shall have but wooden fuck ; " and in Sidney's Astrojj/u l 
and Stella (both quoted by Steevens) :— 

" Or, seeing, have so woodden wits as not that worth to know." 

b Lady, wherefore talk you so ?] Mr. Collier's annotator remedies the imperfection of 
this line by inserting "pray tell me." 

c »x is but quid for quo.] Falstaff, it will be recollected, adopts the same effective 
course to reprove the Chief .Justice for his "disease of not listening*,' * in the "Second 
Part of Henry IV." Act I. Sc. 2. 
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Suf. And so shall you, 

If happy England's royal king be free. 

Mae. Why, what concerns his freedom unto me ? 

Suf. I '11 undertake to make thee Henry's queen ; 
To put a golden sceptre in thy hand, 
And set a precious crown upon thy head, 
If thou wilt condescend to be my — 

Mar. What? 

Suf. His love. 

Mae. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 

Suf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to be his wife, 
And have no portion in the choice myself. 
How say you, madam ; are ye so content? 

Mar, An if my father please, I am content. 

Suf. Then call our captains and our colours forth ! — 
And, madam, at your father's castle-walls 

We '11 crave a parley, to confer with him. [Troops come forward. 

A Parley sounded. Enter Reigxier, on the walls. 

Suf. See, Reignier, see, thy daughter prisoner ! 

Reig. To whom ? 

Suf. To me. 

Reig. Suffolk, what remedy ? 

I am a soldier, and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleness. 

Suf. Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord : 
Consent, (and, for thy honour, give consent,) 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king ; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto ; 
And this her easy-held imprisonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 

Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks ? 

Suf. Fair Margaret knows, 

That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. 

Reig. Upon thy princely warrant, I descend, 
To give thee answer of thy just demand. [Exit from the icalk . 

Suf. And here I will expect thy coming. 

Trumpets sounded. Enter Reignier, Mow. 

Reig. Welcome, brave earl, into our territories ; 
Command in Anjou what your honour pleases. 

Suf. Thanks, Reignier; happy for so sweet a child, 
Fit to be made companion with a king : 
What answer makes your grace unto my suit ? 

Reig. Since thou dost deign to woo her little worth; 
To be the princely bride of such a lord ; 
Upon condition I may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the county* Maine and Anjou, 



(*) Old text, country. 
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Free from oppression or the stroke of war, 
My daughter shall be Henry's, if he please. 

Suf. That is her ransom, — I deliver her ; 
And those two counties I will undertake, 
Your grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 

Eeig. And I again, — in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king, — 
Give thee her hand, for sign of plighted faith. 

Suf. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly thanks. 
Because this is in traffic of a king : — 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 

To be mine own attorney in this case. — [Aside. 
I '11 over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz'd : 
So, farewell, Reignier : set this diamond safe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. 

Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 
The Christian prince, king Henry, were he here. 

Mar. Farewell, my lord : good wishes, praise, and prayers, 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. [Going. 

Suf. Farewell, sweet madam ! But hark you, Margaret ; — 
No princely commendations to my king ? 

Mar. Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his servant, say to liim. 

Suf. Words sweetly plac'd and modestly * directed. 
But, madam, I must trouble you again, — 
No loving token to his majesty ? 

Mar, Yes, my good lord ; a pure unspotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, I send the king. 

Suf. And this withal. [Kisses her. 

Mar. That for thyself; — I will not so presume 
To send such peevish* tokens to a king. 

{Exeunt Reignier and Margaret. 

Suf. 0, wert thou for myself !— But, Suffolk, stay ; 
Thou may'st not wander in that labjnrinth ; 
There Minotaurs and ugly treasons lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praise : 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount ; 
And b natural graces that extinguish art ; 
Repeat their semblance often on the seas, 
That, when thou com'st to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Thou may'st bereave him of his wits with wonder. [Exit. 

(*) First folio, modestte. 
6 Peevish — ] Childish, foolish. 

b And natural graces—'] The first folio has " mad natural graces;" and is the 
emendation of Capell. Mr. Collier, on the faith of his annntator, reads u Mid" which 
he pronounces incontestable. We must take leave to differ with him, believing either 
And y or "Her," another substitution of the commentators, much better suited to the 
context, 
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SCENE IV— Camp of the Duke of York, in Anjou. 
Enter York, Warwick, and others. 
York. Bring forth that sorceress, condemn'd to burn. 

Enter La Pucelle, guarded, and a Shepherd. 

Shep. Ah, Joan ! this kills thy father's heart outright ! 
Have I sought every country far and near, 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Must I behold thy timeless cruel death ? 
Ah, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I '11 die with thee ! 

Puc. Decrepit miser ! a base ignoble wretch ! 
I am descended of a gentler blood ; 
Thou art no father nor no friend of mine. 

Shep. Out, out! — My lords, an please you, 'tis not so ; 
I did beget her, all the parish knows : 
Her mother liveth yet, can testify 
She was the first-fruit of my bachelorship. 

War. Graceless ! wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 

York. This argues what her kind of life hath been ; — 
Wicked and vile ; and so her death concludes. 

Shep. Fie, Joan ! that thou wilt be so obstacle ! h 
God knows thou art a collop of my flesh, 
And for thy sake have I shed many a tear : 
Deny me not, I pr'ythee, gentle Joan. 

Puc. Peasant, avaunt ! — You have suborn'd this man. 
Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

Shep. 'T is true ; I gave a noble to the priest, 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother, — 
Kneel down and take my blessing, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not stoop ? Now cursed be the time 
Of thy nativity ! I would the milk 
Thy mother gave thee, when thou suck'dst her breast. 
Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake ! 
Or else, when thou didst keep my lambs a-field, 
I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 
Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab ? 

0, burn her, burn her ! hanging is too good. [Exit 
York. Take her away ; for she hath liv'd too long, 

To fill the world with vicious qualities. 
Puc. First, let me tell you whom you have condemn'd : 

Not one* begotten of a shepherd swain, 

But issu'd from the progeny of kings ; 

Virtuous, and holy ; chosen from above, 

By inspiration of celestial grace, 

(*) Old text, me. 

a Decrepit miser !] Miser here does not imply avarice ; but means a miserable eaitiff; 
a sense it so commonly bore formerly that examples are needless. 
b So obstacle !] An old vulgar corruption of obstinate. 
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To work exceeding miracles on earth. 
I never had to do with wicked spirits : 
But you, — that are polluted with your lusts, 
Stain'd with the guiltless blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, — 
Because you want the grace that others have, 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders but by help of devils. 
No, misconceived ! a Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy, 
Chaste and immaculate in very thought ; 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously efi'us'd, 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 

York. Ay, ay ; — away with her to execution ! 

War. And hark ye, sirs ; because she is a maid, 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enow : 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 
That so her torture may be shortened. 

Puc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? — 
Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity, 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. — 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides : 
Murder not, then, the fruit within my womb, 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

York. Now heaven forefend ! the holy maid with child ? 

War. The greatest miracle that e'er ye wrought ! 
Is all your strict preciseness come to this ? 

York. She and the Dauphin have been juggling : 
I did imagine what would be her refuge. 

War. Well, go to ; we will have no bastards live ; 
Especially, since Charles must father it. 

Puc. You are deceiv'd ; my child is none of his ; 
It was Alengon that enjoy'd my love. 

York. Alen^on ! that notorious Machiavel ! 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives. 

Puc. 0, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 
'T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam'd, 
But Eeignier, king of Naples, that prevaiPd. 

War. A married man ! that 's most intolerable. 

York. Why, here's a girl ! I think, she knows not well, 
There were so many, whom she may accuse. 

War. It 's sign she hath been liberal and free. 

York. And yet, forsooth, she is a virgin pure. — 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat and thee : 
Use no entreaty, for it is in vain. 

a No, misconceived ! Joan of Arc hath been—'] Stoevens interprets this,— u No, yd 
misconceives, yc who mistake me and my qualities." If this be the meaning, the 
author probably wrote : — 

u Eaoic, misconceived," &c. 
But, perhaps, the punctuation adopted by Mr. Collier gives the true solution 
" No ; misconceived Joan of Arc hath been," &c, 

x x 2 
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Puc. Then lead me hence ; — with whom I leave my curse ; 
May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 
Environ you ; till mischief and despair 

Drive you to break your necks or hang yourselves. \Exit, guarded. 

York. Break thou in pieces, and consume to ashes, 
Thou foul accursed minister of hell ! 

Enter Cardinal Beaufort, attended. 

Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commission from the king. 
For know, my lords, the states of Christendom, 
Mov'd with remorse of these outrageous broils, 
Have earnestly implor'd a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French ; 
And here at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approach eth, to confer about some matter. 

York. Is all our travail turn'd to this effect ? 
After the slaughter of so many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country's benefit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ? 
Have we not lost most part of all the towns, 
By treason, falsehood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquer'd ? — 
0, Warwick, Warwick ! I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the realm of France. 

War. Be patient, York ; if we conclude a peace, 
It shall be with such strict and severe covenants, 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

Enter Charles, attended; Alencjon, the Bastard, Reignier, 
and others. 

Cuar. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
That peaceful truce shall be proclaim'd in France, 
We come to be informed by yourselves 
What the conditions of that league must be. 

York. Speak, Winchester ; for boiling choler chokes 
The hollow passage of my prison'd a voice, 
By sight of these our baleful enemies. 

Car. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted thus : — 
That, in regard king Henry gives consent, 
Of mere compassion and of lenity, 
To ease your country of distressful war, 
And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, — 
You shall become true liegemen to his crown : 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 

* Prison'd voice,—'] In the old text, "pay son* d voice." Theobald first substituted 

prison" cl. 
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To pay him tribute, and submit thyself, 
Thou shalt be plac'd as viceroy under him, 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 

Alen. Must he be then as shadow of himself? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet, 
And yet, in substance and authority, 
Retain but privilege of a private man ? 
This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 

Char. 'T is known already that I am possess'd 
With more than half the Gallian territories, 
And therein reverene'd for their lawful king: 
Shall I, for lucre of the rest unvanquish'd, 
Detract so much from that prerogative, 
As to be calTd but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord ambassador ; I '11 rather keep 
That which I have, than, coveting for more, 
Be cast from possibility of all. 

York. Insulting Charles ! hast thou by secret means 
Us'd intercession to obtain a league, 
And, now the matter grows to compromise, 
Stand'st thou aloof upon comparison ? 
Either accept the title thou usurp'st, 
Of benefit a proceeding from our king, 
And not of any challenge of desert, 
Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. 

Reig. My lord, you do not well in obstinacy 
To cavil in the course of this contract : 
If once it be neglected, ten to one, 

We shall not find like opportunity. [A side to Charles. 

Alen. To say the truth, it is your policy, 
To save your subjects from such massacre 
And ruthless slaughters as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility : 
And therefore take this compact of a truce, 
Although you break it when your pleasure serves. 

[Aside to Charles. 

War. How say'st thou, Charles ? shall our condition stand ? 

Char. It shall : 
Only reserv'd, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 

York. Then swear allegiance to his majesty ; 
As thou art knight, never to disobey, 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England ; 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England. — 

[Charles and the rest give tokens of fealty. 
So, now dismiss your army when ye please ; 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still, 
For here we entertain a solemn peace. [Exeunt. 

a Of benefit proceeding from "our kinrj — ■] "Benefit is here a term of law. Be 
content to live as the beneficiary of our king."— Johnson. 
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SCENE V.— London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, in conference with Suffolk ; Gloucester and . 
Exeter following, 

K. Hen. Your wond'rous rare description, noble earl, 
Of beauteous Margaret hath astonish'd me : 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 
Do breed love's settled passions in niy heart : 
And, like as rigour of tempestuous gusts, 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide ; 
So am I driven, by breath of her renown, 
Either to suffer shipwreck, or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 

Suf. Tush, my good lord ! this superficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praise : 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
(Had I sufficient skill to utter them,) 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, 
Able to ravish any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, she is not so divine, 
So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowliness of mind, 
She is content to be at your command ; 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intents, 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 

K. Hen. And otherwise will Henry ne'er presume. 
Therefore, my lord protector, give consent, 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen. 

Glo. So should I give consent to flatter sin. 
You know, my lord, your highness is betroth'd 
Unto another lady of esteem ; 
How shall we, then, dispense with that contract 
And not deface your honour with reproach ? 

Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths ; 
Or one that, at a triumph having vow'd 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reason of his adversary's odds : 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 

Glo. Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more than that ? 
Her father is no better than an earl, 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 

Suf. Yes, my good* lord, her father is a king, 
The king of Naples and Jerusalem ; 
And of such great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confirm our peace, 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 



(*) First folio omits, good. 
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Glo. And so the earl of Armagnae may do, 
Because he is near kinsman unto Charles. 

Exe. Beside, his wealth doth warrant* liberal dower; 
AVI lore Rei&nier sooner will receive, than give. 

Sue. A dower, nry lords ! disgrace not so your king', 
That he should be so abject, base, and poor, 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to seek a queen to make him rich : 
So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship ; 
Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
Must be companion of his nuptial bed : 
And therefore, lords, since he affects her most, 
It a most of all these reasons bindeth us, 
In our opinions she should be preferr'd. 
For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss, b 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 
Whom should we match with Henry, being a king, 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king ? 
Her peerless feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none but for a king : 
Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit, 
(More than in women commonly is seen,) 
Will answer our hope in issue of a king ; 
For Henry, son unto a conqueror, 
Is likely to beget more conquerors, 
If with a lady of so high resolve, 
As is fair Margaret, he be link'd in love. 
Then yield, my lords ; and here conclude with me, 
That Margaret shall be queen, and none but she. 

K. Hen. Whether it be through force of your report, 
Mr noble lord of Suffolk, or for that 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any passion of inflaming love, 
I cannot tell ; but this I am assur'd, 
I feel such sharp dissension in my breast, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts. 

(*) First folio inserts, a. 
- It most of all, &c] It is an addition of Howe's ; the old text exhibiting the line, 
" Mast of aU these reasons bindeth us." 
We .should prefer reading, " And most of all," &c. conceiving Suffolk's meaning- to be 
—since he loves her best, and we ourselves in the choice of a wife are most bound by 
considerations of affection, she should lie preferred. _ 

b Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss—'] Contrary must here be read as a quadri- 
syllable. 
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Take, therefore, shipping ; post, my lord, to France ; 

Agree to any covenants ; and procure 

That lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come 

To cross the seas to England, and be crown'd 

King Henry's faithful and anointed queen : 

For your expenses and sufficient charge, 

Among the people gather up a tenth. 

Be gone, I say ; for, till you do return, 

I rest perplexed with a thousand cares. — 

And you, good uncle, banish all offence : 

If you do censure me by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know it will excuse 

This sudden execution of my will. 

And so conduct me, where from company, 

I may revolve and ruminate my grief. \_ExiL 

Glo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at first and last. 

[Exeunt Gloucester and Exeter. 

Suf. Thus Suffolk hath prevail' cl : and thus he goes, 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece ; 
With hope to find the like event in love, 
But prosper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the king; 
But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. " [Exit. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 



ACT I. 

(1) Scene I. — Hung be the heavens with black.'] In our early theatres, before the 
introduction of movable scenery, it appears that the back and sides of the stage were 
usually adorned with tapestry or arras, while the internal roof, or ceiling, technically 
called the "Heavens," by means of blue hangings, similar perhaps to those still in use, 
was made to represent the actual sky. When the performance was of a tragic nature, 
however, the furniture of the stage partook in some degree of the sombre character of 
the piece, and the walls and interior covering were always hung with black. To this 
change in the aspect of the stage when tragedy was played, the passage in the text is 
one of many allusions which may be instanced from Elizabethan writers. Thus Shake- 
speare again, in his " Rape of Lucrece — 

" Black stage for tragedies , and murthers fell." 
So, in the Induction to a tragedy called "A Warning for Fair Women," 1599 : — 

" Historic. Look, Comedie, I mark'd it not till now, 

The stage is hung with blacke, and I perceive 
The auditors prepar'd for tragedie." 

So, also, in Marston's " Insatiate Countess," Act IY. : — 

"The stage of heav'n is hung with solemne blacky 
A time best fitting to act tragedies." 

And so Sidney, in his " Arcadia," p. 12-5, ed. 1598:— "There arose, even with the 
Sunne, a vaile of darke cloudes before his face, which shortly (like inkc powred into 
water) had blacked over all the face of heaven; preparing (as it were) a mournfull stage 
for a Tragedie to be played on." For further illustration of the practice, the reader 
may consult Malone's "Historical Account of the English Stage," Vol. III. p. 103 of 
the " Variorum" Shakespeare; and Winter's "Specimen of a Commentary on Shake- 
speare," p. 156. 



(2) Scexe I.— 

Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magic verses have contrived his end.] 

The superstition to which Rosalind refers, " I was never so bc-rhymcd since Pytha- 
goras time that I was an Irish rat," ("As Tou Like It," Act III. Sc. 2,) was of the 
same species, though of a less tragic and malignant character, as that indicated in the 
passage above. The rhyming rats to death was supposed to be effected partly by force 
of the verses employ eel, and partly by the solemn, ceaseless, and monotonous chant 
with which they were repeated. But the " magic verses" to which the death of 
Henry V. is here attributed were not required to be uttered in his presence: their 
deadly energy existing solely in the words of the imprecation and the malevolence of 
the reciter, which were supposed to render them effectual at any distance. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his Defence of Poesie, says, " I will not wish you to be rimed to death as is 
said to be done in Ireland ;." and Sir William Temple, with much probability, suggests 
that the practice in that country was derived from the various kinds of poetical charms 
employed by the Gothic races in their Runes, and the stanzas w idt h they composed in 
them. The Runic letters were all believed to have different and individual powers ; 
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and some were accordingly entitled Noxious, or Bitter Runes, and to verses formed of 
8uch characters the passage in the text refers. There were, also, other Runes which 
would secure victory, avert misfortune, excite love, and cure disease; to which class 
the rat-rhvmes probably belonged. 

Among other reasons which might be assigned for verse being chosen as the medium for 
these charms, are the precise adherence to the words which was insured by the limitations 
of rhyme and metre; and the great assistance they afforded to the memory. The 
mystic language of the bards who composed these formula: would also naturally run 
into rhythm and verse as being the oldest and most appropriate diction for expressing 
them. In the ancient epigram, called The Poem <>/ the Furnace, addressed to the 
potters of Samos, and attributed to Homer, there is a remarkable instance of verse 
employed both as a blessing and a malediction; the effect of the invocation being 
dependent on the good or ill reward the poet met with from the workmen. 

King Henry V. died at Vincennes, August 31st, 1422; but though contemporaneous 
historians differ as to his mortal disease, none of them attributes his death to the magical 
influence of conjurors and sorcerers. 

(3) Scene II.— La Pucelle.'] The Pucelle of this plaj is a parody on the Pucelle of 
history. The leading incidents in the career of this remarkable female are roughly 
sketched, indeed, but in the actions and speeches attributed to her we have no indica- 
tion whatever of that simplicity and meekness winch, in strange combination with 
undaunted resolution and the most reckless personal bravery, so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the heroic Maid of Orleans. The circumstances connected with Joan's first 
interview with the dauphin appear to have been derived by the dramatist from 
llolinshed, whose narrative runs as follows: — "In time of this siege at Orlcanee 
(French stoiies saie) the first weeke of March, 1428, unto Charles the Dolphin, at 
Chinon, as he was in very great care and studie how to wrestle against the English 
nation, by one Peter Badrieourt, capteine of Yacouleur (made after marshall of France by 
the Dolphin's creation), was caried a young wench of an eighteene yeeres old, called 
Joan Arc, by name of hir father (a sorie sheephcard) James of Arc, and Isabell hir 
mother, brought up poorlie in their trade of keeping cattel, bom at Domprin (therefore 
reported by Bale, Tone Domprin) upon Meuse in Lorraine within the diocesse of Thoule. 
Of favour was she counted ukesome, of person stronglie made and manlie, of courage 
great, hardie, and stout withall, and understander of counsels though she were not at 
them, great seinblanee of chastitie both of bodie and behaviour, the name of Jesus in hir 
mouth about all hir businesses, humble, ohedient, and fasting diverse days in the week. 
A person (as then- bookes make hir) raised up by power divine, only for succour to the 
French estate, then deeplie in distresse, in whonie, for planting a credit the rather, first 
the COmpanie that toward the Dolphin did conduct hir, through places all dangerous, as 
holden by the English, where she never was afore, all the waie and by nightertale safely 
did she lead : then at the Dolphins sending by hir assignement, from saint Katharin's 
church of Fierbois in Touraine (where she never had been and knew not), in a secret 
place there among old iron, appointed she hir sword to be sought out and brought hir, 
that with five floure delices was graven on both sides, wherewith she fought and did 
manie slaughters by hir owne hands. In warfar rode she in armour, capapie and 
mustered as a man, before hir an ensigne all white, wherin was Jesus Christ painted 
with a floure delicc in his hand. 

" Unto the 'Dolphin into his gallerie when first she was brought, and he shadowing 
himselfe behind, setting other gaie lords before him to try hir cunning from all the com- 
panic, with a salutation (that indeed marred all the matter) she pickt him out alone, 
who thereupon had hir to the end of the gallerie, where she held lum an hourc in secret, 
and private talke, that of his privie chamber was thought verie long, and therefore 
would have broken it off; but he made them a signe to let hir saie on." 

(4) Scene II.— 

Now con I like that proud insulting ship. 
Which Cccsar and his fortune bare at once.] 

This may have been suggested by a passage Stccvens found in Plutarch's Life of Julius 
Csesar, as translated by North :— " Casar hearing that, straight discovered himselfe unto 
the maister of the pynnase, who at the first was amazed when he saw him ; but Ca>sar, 
then taking him by the hand, sayd unto him, good fellow, be of good rheere, forwanles 
hardily, and feare not, for thou hast Cccsar and his fortune with thee." 

(5) Scene II. — Was Mahomet inspired with a dove ?] Mahomet, it is related, had a 
dove, " which he used to feed with wheat out of his ear ; which dove, when it was 
hungry, lighted on Mahomet's shoulder, and thrust its bill in to find its breakfast; 
Mahomet persuading the rude and simple Arabians that it was the Holy Ghost that ira\ e 
linn advice."— Sec Silt Walter Raleigh's History of the World ^ b. i. part i. ch. vi. 
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(6) Scene V.— 

A tcitch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists.'] 

Referring to Hannibal's escape by the stratagem of fixing burning twigs on the horns 
of oxen, as told in Livy, b. xxii. c. xvi. 

(7) Scene V. — Thau Rhodopc's of Memphis.] The old text reads : — " Rbodope's 

or Memphis." Capell first proposed the lection usually adopted. Of the pyramids near 
Memphis, Pliny records that '* the fairest and most commended for workmanship was 
built at the cost and charm s of one Rhodope, a verie strumpet." Sec also JElian, Var. 
His. xiii. 33 ; and Strabo, xvii. p. 180. 

(8) Scene \.—Than the rich-jewelVd coffer of Darius.] This alludes to the costly 
casket which Alexander selected from the opima spolia of Darius at the taking of Gaza, 
as a befitting shrine for the Iliad of Homer. 44 In what price the noble poemesof Homer 
were holden with Alexander the great, in so much as every night they were layd under 
his pillow, and by day were carried in the rich icwell eofer if Darius, lately before 
vanquished by him in battaile." — PUTTENHAM*S Arte of English Doesie, chap. viii. 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene V. — Mortimer.] " This Edmond Mortimer was, I believe, confounded by 
the author of this play, and by the old historians, with his kinsman, who was perhaps 
about thirty years old at his death. Edmond Mortimer was born in December, 1392, 
and consequently at the time of his deatli was thirty-two years old. 

" This family had great possessions in Ireland, in consequence oi" the marriage of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, with the daughter of the Earl of Ulster, about 1353, and were; 
long connected with that country. Lionel was for some time Viceroy of Ireland, and 
was created by his father, Edward III., Duke of Clarence, in consequence of possessing 
the honour of Clare, in the county of Thomond. Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
who married Philippa, the duke's only daughter, succeeded him in the government of 
Ireland, and died in his office, at St. J Jmninick's Abbey, near Cork, in December, 1381. 
His son, Roger Mortimer, was twice Vicegerent of Ireland, and was slain at a place 
called Kenles, in Ossory, in 139S. Edmund, his son, the Mortimer of this play, was, as 
has been already mentioned, also Chief Governor of Ireland, in the years 1423 and 1424, 
and died there in 1425. His nephew and heir, Richard, Duke of York (the riantagenet 
of this play), was in 1449 constituted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for ten years, with 
extraordinary powers; and his son George Duke of Clarence (who was afterwards 
murdered in" the Tower) was bom in the Castle of Dublin, in 1450. This prince filled 
the same office which so many of his ancestors had possessed, being constituted Chief 
I rovernor of Ireland for life, by his brother Edward IV. in the third year of his reign. 

" Perhaps I have been mistaken in one assertion which I have made in the former 
part of this note; Mortimer probably did not take his title of Clarence from his great 
Irish possessions (as I have suggested), but rather from his wife's mother, Elizabeth le 
Clare, third daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloster, and sister to Gilbert de Clare, 
the last (of that name) Earl of Gloster, who founded Clare Hall in Cambridge. 

44 The error concerning Edmund Mortimer, brother-in-law to Richard, Earl of 
Cambridge, having been 4 kept in captivity untill he died,' seems to have arisen from 
the legend of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Yorkc, in the ' Mirrour for Magistrates,' 
1575, where the following lines are found : — 

* His cursed son ensued his cruell path, 

4 And kept my giltlcsse cos in stray t in duraunce, 

4 For whome my father hard entreated hath, 

4 Rut living hopelesse of his life's assuraunce, 

1 j lee thought it best by poliitike procuraunce 

4 To slay the king, and" so restore his trend ; 

' Which brought himself to an infamous end : 

4 So whan King Henry, of that name the fifte, 

' Had tane my father in his conspiracie, 

4 Hee, from Sir Edmund all the blame to shifte, 
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* Was fayne to say, the French king Charles, his alley, 
4 Had hyred him this trayterous act to trye ; 
' For widen condemned shortly hee was slain, 
1 In helping right this was my father's gaine.' " 

M ALONE. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene II.— 

These are ilte city-gates, the gates of Hone n, 
Through which our policy must make a breach.] 

Both Hall and Holinshed relate, in nearly the same words, a stratagem employed at the 
siege of Evreux in 1442, which furnished the poet with materials for this scene .— *' The 
Frenchmen, a little before this season, had taken the town of Evreux by treason of u 
fisher. Sir Francis the Arragonois hearing of that chance apparelled six strong fellowes, 
like men of the countrie, with sacks and baskets, as cariers of come and vittels, and sent 
them to the castell of Cornill, in the which diverse Englishmen were kept as prisoners, 
and he with an ambush of Englishmen laie in a vallie nigh to the fortresse. The six 
counterfet husbandmen entered the castell unsuspected, and streight came to the 
chamber of the captcine, and laieng hands on him, gave knowledge to them that laie 
in ambush to come to their aid. The which suddenlie made foorth, and entered the 
castell, slue and tooke all the Frenchmen, and set the Englishmen at libertie : which 
thing doone, they set fire in the castell, and departed to Kone with then* bootie and 
prisoners.' ' — Holinshed. 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene I.— 

Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no.] 

The imputation of cowardice which for a short time dimmed the fame of Sir John 
Fastolfe, arose at the battle of Patay, where the English forces under Lord Talbot, 
consisting of about six thousand men, were suddenly assailed by the French, in numbers 
of nearly four to one. " The Englishmen had not leysure to put themselves in aray, 
after they had pight up their stakes before their Archers, so that there was no remedie 
but to fight at adventure. This battaile continued by the space of three long houres : 
for t lie Englishmen, though they were oppressed with multitude of their enimies, yet 
they never fled backe one foote, tyl theyr Captayne the Lord Talbot was sore wounded 
at the backe, and so taken. Then theyr heartes began to faint, and they fledde, in 
which flight were slainc above twelve hundred, and fortie taken, of whomc the Lorde 
Talbot, the Xiorde Scales, the Lord Hungerforde, and Sir Thomas Kampston, were 
chiefe. * * * From this battail departed, without any stroke striken, sir Jolin 
Fastolfe, the same yeare for his valiantnesse elected into the order of the Garter, for 
which cause the Duke of Bedforde tooke from him the Image of saint George, and his 
Garter, though afterward, by meane of friends and apparaunt causes of good excuse, 
the same were to him againe delivered agaynst the mynde of the Lorde Talbot." — 
Holinshed. 



(2) Scene II. — Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire.] So in Hall:— 
"The Goddesse of warre, called Bellona — hath these three hand maides ever of neces- 
sitie altenilyn- n]1 j lrr ; Jt/oud, Fire, and Famine; whiche thre damoscls be of that 
force and strength that every one of them alone is able and sufficient to torment and 
atfliet :i proud prince ; ;iml tliev nil jovued together are of puissance to destroy the most 
populous countrey and must richest region of the world." 

(3) Scene VII.— Enter Soldiers, bearing the body of John Talbot] This John Talbot 
was the earl's eldest son by a second wife ; he was created Viscount Lisle in 1451, only 
two years before the engagement in which his father and he were killed. The circum- 
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stances attending the death of the " renowned Talbot" and his gallant son are 
graphically told by Hall : — " When the Englishmen were come to the place where the 
Frenchmen were encamped, in the which wen? iii. C peces of bra see, beside divers other 
small peces, and subtill Engyncs to the Englishmen unknowen, and nothing suspected, 
they lyghted al on fote, the erle of Shrewesbury only except, which because of his age, 
rode on a litle hakeney, and fought fiercely with the Frenchmen, and gat thentre of 
their campe, and by i'yne force entered into the same. This conflict continued in 
doubtfull judgement of victory two longe houres : durynge which fight the lordes of 
Montamban ;md Humadayrc, with a great companyc of Frenehemen entered the 
battayle, and began a new felde, and sodaynly the gonners perceivynge the Englishmen 
to approche nere, discharged their ordinance, and slew iii. C persons, nere to the erle, 
who perceivynge the imminent icopardy, and subtile labirynth, in the which he and 
hys people were enclosed and illaqueate, despisynge his owne savegarde, and desirynge 
the life of his entierly and welbeloved sonne the lord Lisle, willed, advertised, and 
counsailled hvni to depart e out of the felde, and to saw It via sclfe. l!ul whi'ii lite sminc 
had aunswered that it was neither honest nor natural for him, to leve his father in the 
extreme ieopardye of hys life, and that he would taste of that draught, which his father 
and parent should assay and begyn : the noble erle and comfortable caiptayn sayd to 
him : Oh sonne, sonne, I thy father which onely hath bene the terror and scourge of 
the French people so many yeres, which hath subverted so many townes, and profligate 
and discomnted so many of them in open battayle, and marcial conflict, neither can 
here dye, for the honor of my countrey, without great laude and perpetuall fame, nor 
flye or depart without perpetuall shame and continual le infamy. But because this is 
thy first iourney and enterprise, neither thy flyeng shall redounde to thy shame, nor 
thy death to tny glory : for as hardy a man wisely flieth, as a temerarious person 
folishely abidethe, therefore the fleyng of me shal be the dishonor, not only of me and 
my progenie, but also a discomfiture of all my company : thy departure shall save thy 
lyfe and make thee able another tyme, if I be slayne to revenge my death and to do 
"honor to thy Prince and profyt to his Realm e. But nature so wrought in the sonne, 
that neither desire of lyfe, nor thought of securitie, could withdraw or pluck him from 
his natural father : Who consideryng the constancy of his chyld, and the great daunger 
that they stode in, comforted his soldiours, cheared his capitayns, and valeantly set on 
his enemies, and slew of them more in number than he had in Ins company. But his 
enemies havyng a greater company of men, and more abundance of ordinaunce then 
before had bene sene in a battayle, fyrst shot him through the thyghe with a handgonne, 
and slew his horse, and cowardly killed him, lyenge on the ground, whome they never 
durst loke in the face, whyle he stode on his fete, and with him, there dyed manfully 
hys sonne the lord Lisle." 



ACT V. 

(1) Scene III.— 

You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north, 
Appear.] 

u The monarch of the North was Zimimar, one of the four principal devijs invoked by 
witches. The others were, Amaimon king of the East, Gorson king of the South, and 
Goap long of the West. Under these devil kings were devil marquesses, dukes, prelates, 
knights, presidents, and earls. They are all enumerated, from Wier l)e prccstigiis 
decmonum, in Scot's Discoveric of Witchcraft, book xv. c. 2 and 3." — Douce. 



(2) Scene III. — La Pucelle is taken.] In illustration of the capture and martyrdom 
of this heroic female, the accompanying extracts from a brief memoir of her by Lord 
Mahon, (Quarterly Review, No. 138,) are well deserving perpetuation : — 

"On leaving Picardy in the preceding year, Charles had confided his newly-acquired 
fortress of Compiegne to the charge of Guillaume de Flavy, a captain of tried braver)-, 
but, even beyond his compeers in that age, harsh and pitiless, lie was now besic^nl 
by the Duke of Burgundy, at the head of a powerful army. Joan, hearing of his 
danger, courageously resolved to share his fortunes, and threw herself into the place on 
the 24th of May, accompanied by Xaintrailles, Chabannes, Valperga, and other knights 
of renown. The very evening of her arrival, she headed the garrison in a sally on the 
side of the bridge across the Oise. She found the Burgundians scattered and unprepared ; 
twice she drove them from their entrenchments, but, seeing their numbers increase 
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every moment, she gave the signal to retreat, herself maintaining* the post of honour, 
the last of the rear-guard. Never had she shown greater intrepidity; but as she 
approached the town-gate, she found it partly closed, so that but few could press in 
together ; confusion spread amongst her friends, less eager to succour her than to save 
themselves, and she found herself surrounded by her enemies. Still she made those 
before her recoil, and might have effected her retreat, when an archer from Picardy, 
coming up from behind, seized her by her coat of crimson velvet, and drew her from her 
horse to the ground. She struggled to rise again, and reached the outer fosse : there, 
however, she was overpowered, and compelled to surrender to Lionel, a bastard of 
Vendonc,* and a soldier in the company of John of Luxemburg. The battlements of 
Compiegne have long since mouldered away ; choked by the fallen fragments, the fosse 
is once more level with the plain ; even the old bridge has been replaced by another 
higher up the stream — yet, amidst all these manifold changes, the precise spot of the 
catastrophe is still pointed out by popular tradition to the passing stranger. * * * 

" The captive heroine was first conducted to the quarters of John of Luxemburg, 
and transferred in succession to the prisons of Bcaurevoir, Arras, and Le Crotoy, at the 
mouth of the Somme. She made two intrepid attempts to escape. Once she had broken 
a passage through the wall, but was arrested on her way, and still more closely 
confined. Another time she threw herself headlong from tlie summit of her prison 
tower, but was taken up senseless on the ground. 

« ******* 

u The English were, however, impatient to hold the prisoner in their own hands; 
and, in the month of November, 1430, she was purchased from John of Luxemburg for 
a sum of ten thousand livres. Her cruel treatment in her new captivity is well 
described by M. dc Harante : — 1 Joan was taken to Kouen, where were then the young 
King Henry and all the chiefs of the English. She was led into the great tower of the 
castle, an iron cage was made for her, and her feet were secured by a chain. The 
English archers who guarded her treated her with gross contumely, and more than <mo > 
attempted violence towards her. Nor were they merely common soldiers who showed 
themselves cruel and violent towards her. The Sire ue Luxembourg, w r hose prisoner 
she had been, happening to pass through Rouen, went to see her in her prison, accom- 
panied by the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Stafford. f u Joan," said he in jest, 
" I am come to put you to ransom, but you will have to promise never again to bear 
arms against US. "Ah! man Dieii, you are laughing at me," said she, "you have 
neither the will nor the power to ransom me. I know well that the English will cause 
me to die, thinking that after my death they will win back the kingdom of France ; 
but even were they a hundred thousand Goddams more than they are, thev shall never 
have this kingdom." Incensed at these words, the Earl of Stafford drew his dagger to 
strike her, but was prevented by the Earl of Warwick.' 

" The forebodings of the unhappy woman were but too true ; her doom was indeed 
already sealed. * * * * On the 21st of February, 1431, Joan was brought for the 
first time before her judges. She underwent, nearly on successive days, fifteen 
examinations. The scene was the eastle-ehapel at Eouen ; and she appeared clad, as of 
yore, in military attire, but loaded with chains. Undepressed either by her fallen 
fortunes, or by her long and cruel captivity, she displayed in her answers the same 
courageous spirit with which she had defended Orleans and stormed Jargeau. Nor was 
it courage only ; her plain and clear good sense often seemed to retrieve her want of 
education, and' to pierce through the subtle wiles and artifices elaborately prepared to 
ensnare her. Thus, for example, she was asked whether she knew herself to be in the 
grata 1 of God ? Had she answ ered in the affirmative, then arrogance and presumption 
would forthwith have been charged upon her ; if in the negative, she would have been 
treated as guilty by her own confession. 'It is a great matter,' she said, 'to reply to 
such a question.' 4 So great, a matter,' interposed one of the assessors, touched with 
pity, — his name deserves to be recorded : it was Jean Fabry, — 1 that the prisoner is not 
bound in law to answer it.' 'You had better be silent,' said the Bishop of Beauvais 
fiercely to Fabry; and he repeated the question to Joan. ' If I am not in the grace of 
God,' she said, 'I pray God that it may be vouchsafed to me ; if I am, 1 pray God that 
I may be preserved in it. 1 * * * 

"The two points on which Joan's enemies and judges (the terms arc here synony- 
mous) mainly relied wen — first, the 'Tree of the Fairies/ near Domremy ; and 
secondly, the banner bomc by herself in battle. Both of these it was attempted to 
connect' with evil spirits or magical spells. As to the first, Joan replied, clearly and 
simply, that she had often been round the tree in procession with the other maidens of 
the village, hut had never beheld any of her visions at that spot. With regard to the 

* Not Yendome, as most writers have supposed. The place meant is now called 
"Wandomme, in the Departemcut du Fas dc Calais. — Quiehcrat, 4 Proces de Jeanne 
d'Arc,' vol, i. p. 13. 

f Not Stratford, as written by 31. dc Baraute. 
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banner, she declared that she had assumed it in battle on purpose to spare the lance and 
the sword ; that she wished not to kill any one with her own hand, and that she never 
had. 

#****#* 

" So plain and candid had been the general tenor of her answers, that it being referred 
to the assessors whether or not she should be put to the rack, in hopes of extorting 
further revelations, only two were found to vote in favour of this atrocious proposal. 
It is said that one of our countrymen present at the trial was so much struck with 
the evident good faith of her replies, that he could not forbear exclaiming, ' A worthy 
woman — if she were only English ! ' * 

" Her judges, however, heedless of her innocence, or perhaps onVy the more hi flamed 
by it, drew up twelve articles of accusation, upon the grounds of sorcery and heresy, 
which articles were eagerly confirmed by the University of Paris. On the 24th of May, 
1431, — the very day on which Joan had been taken prisoner the year before — she was 
led to the churchyard before Saint Ouen, where two scaffolds had been raised ; on the 
one stood the Cardinal of Winchester, the Bishop of Beauvais and several prelates ; 
the other was designed for the Maid, and for a preacher named Erard. The preacher 
then began his sermon, which was tilled with the most vehement invectives against 
herself; these she bore with perfect patience; but when he came to the words : 'Tour 
King, that heretic and that schismatic,' she could not forbear exclaiming aloud, ' Speak 
of me, but do not speak of the King — he is a good Christian .... By my faith, sir, I 
can swear to you, as my life shall answer for it, that he is the noblest of all Christians, 
and not such as you say.' The Bishop of Beauvais, much incensed, directed the guards 
to stop her voice, and the preacher proceeded At his conclusion, a formula of abjura- 
tion was presented to Joan for her signature. It was necessary, in the first place, to 
explain to her what was the meaning of the word abjuration ; she then exclaimed that 
she had nothing to abjure, for that whatever she had done was at the command of God ; 
but she was eagerly pressed with arguments and with entreaties to sign. At the same 
time, the prelates pointed to the public hangman, who stood close by in his car, ready 
to bear her away to instant death if she refused. Thus urged, Joan said at length : 4 1 
would sign rattier than bum,' and put her mark to the paper. f The object, however, 
was to sink her in public estimation ; and with that view, by another most unworthy 
artifice, a much fuller and more explicit confession of her errors was afterwards made 
public, instead of the one which had been read to her, and which she had really signed. 

" The submission of Joan having been thus extorted, the Bishop of Beauvais pro- 
ceeded to pass sentence in the name of the tribunal. He announced to her, that out of 
' - race and moderation ' her life should be spared, but that the remainder of it must be 
passed in prison, 4 with tha bread of grief and the water of anguish for her food.' % 
Joan heard the sentence unmoved, saying only: 'Well, then, ye men of the church, 
lead me to your own prisons, and let me no longer remain in the hands of these English.' 
But she was taken back to the same dungeon as before. 

" Nor was it designed that her life should indeed be spared. Her enemies only hoped, 
by a short delay and a pretended lenity, to palliate the guilt of her murder, or to ho;ip 
a heavier load upon her memory. She had promised to resume a female dress ; and it 
is related that a suit of men's apparel was placed in her cell, and her own removed 
during the night; so that she had no other choice next morning but to clothe hers ell' 
again in the forbidden garments. Such is the common version of the story. But we 
greatly fear that a darker and a sadder tale remains behind. A priest, named Mart hi 
l'Advenu, who was allowed to receive her confession at this period, and to shrive her in 
her djdng moments, was afterwards examined at the trial of revision, and declared that 
an English lord (tin millourt cV Angleterre) had entered her prison and attempted violence ; 
that, on his departure, she was found witn her face disfigured and in tears ; and that she 
had resumed men's apparel as a more effectual safeguard to her honour. $ 

"But whether the means employed in this infamous transaction were of fraud or of 
force, the object was clearly the same — to find a pretext for further rigour. For, 
according to the rules of the Inquisition, it was not heresy in the first instance, but only 
a relapse into heresy, that could be punished with death. No sooner, then, was the 
Bishop of Beauvais apprised of Joan's change of dress than he hastened to the prison to 
convict her of the fact He asked her whether she had heard 4 her Voices' again? 
1 1 have,' answered Joan; 'St. Catherine and St. Margaret have reproved me for ni) 

* 1 C'est nnc bonne femme — si elle etait Anglaise ! ' Supplement aux Mi' moires. 
Collection, vol. viii. p. 294. 

f Deposition, at the Trial of Revision, of Massieu, a priest and rural dean, who had 
stood by her side on the scaffold.— Quicherat, Proces, vol. i. p. 8. 

I ' Au pain de douleurs et a l'eau d'angoisse.' — Collection des Mt moires, vol. viii. 
p. 304. 

$ Compare Sismondi, vol. xiii. p. 190, with the Supplement aux Memoires (Collection 
vol. viii. p. 304). 
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weakness in signing the abjuration, and commanded me to resume the dress which I 
wore by the appointment of God.' This was enough ; the Bishop and his compeers 
straightway pronounced her a heretic relapsed : no pardon could now be granted — 
scarce any delay allowed, 

" At daybreak, on the 30th of May, her confessor, Martin l'Advenu, was directed to 
enter her cell and prepare her for her coming doom— to be burned alive that very day 
in the market-place of Rouen. At first hearing this barbarous sentence the Maid's 
firmness forsook her for some moments ; she burst into piteous cries, and tore her hair 
in agony, loudly appealing to God, 1 the great Judge,' against the wrongs and cruelties 
done her. But ere long regaining her serene demeanour, she made her last confession 
to the priest, and received the Holy Sacrament from his hands. At nine o'clock, 
having been ordered to array herself for the last time in female attire, she was placed in 
the hangman's car, with her confessor and some other persons, and was escorted to the 
place of execution by a party of English soldiers. * * * * At the market-place (it is 
now adorned by a statue to her memory) she found the wood ready piled, and the 
Bishop of Beauvais, with the Cardinal of Winchester and other prelates, awaiting their 
victim. First a» sermon was read, and then her sentence ; at this her tears flowed 
afresh, but she knelt down to pray with her confessor, and asked for a cross. There 
was none at hand, and one was sent for to a neighbouring church; meanwhile an 
English soldier made another by breaking his staff asunder, and this cross she devoutly 
clasped to her breast. But the other soldiers were already murmuring at these long 
delays. 'How now, priest ? ' said they to l'Advenu; 'do you mean to make us dine 
here ? ' At length their fierce impatience was indulged ; the ill-fated woman was 
bound to the stake, and upon her head was placed a mitre with the following words 
inscribed : — 

' HEUETIQUE RELATSE, APOSTATE, IDOLATRE.' 

The Bishop of Beauvais drew nigh just after the pile was kindled ; * It is you/ said she 
to him, ' who have brought me to this death.' To the very last, as l'Advenu states in 
his deposition, she continued to protest and maintain that her Voices were true and 
unfeigned, and that in obeying them she had obeyed the will of God. As the flames 
increased, she bid l'Advenu stand further from her side, but still hold the cross aloft, 
that her latest look on earth might fall on the Redeemer's blessed sign. And the last 
word which she was heard to speak ere she expired was — Jesus. Several of the prelates 
and assessors had already withdrawn in horror from the sight, and others were melted 
to tears. But the Cardinal of Winchester, still unmoved, gave orders that the ashes 
and bones of 1 the heretic ' should be collected and cast into the Seine. Such was the 
end of Joan of Arc— in her death the martyr, as in her life the champion, of her 
country." 



THE SECOND PAET OF 

KING HENEY THE SIXTH. 



PEELIMTESTABY NOTICE. 

(£ The Second Part of Henry the Sixt, with the death of the Good Duke 
Hvmfrey," was first printed in its complete form, in the folio of 1623. In 
the brief notice prefixed to the foregoing drama, we have ventured an 
opinion that the two plays, or one play divided into two parts, called 
"The First Part of the Contention," &c* and "The True Tragedie," 
&c.,t afterwards published by Pavier, under the title of "The Whole 
Contention," &c.,J were not, as Malone has laboured to prove, the produc- 
tion of a preceding writer, but were Shakespeare's first sketches (surrep- 
titiously and inaccurately printed) of what he subsequently re-wrote, and 
entitled "The Second and Third Parts of Henry VI." 

In expressing this opinion, we must not be understood to go the extreme 
length of ascribing the whole of these two pieces to Shakespeare. Much 
in them unquestionably belongs to another and a very different hand ; but 
the greater portion, especially in "The First Part of the Contention," 
appears to our judgment far beyond the reach of any other writer of the 
age. Such, too, we are pleased to find, is the view entertained by Mr. 
Halliwell. In his Introduction to the excellent reprint of these two 
dramas for the Shakespeare Society, in 1843, after a careful revision of 
the evidence in opposition to the claims of Shakespeare to their author- 

* "The First part of the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of York e and 
Lancaster, with the death of the good Duke Humphrey : And the banishment and di lath 
of the Duke of Suffblke, and the Tragicall end of the proud Cardinall of Winchester^ 
with the notable Rebellion of laclce Cade : And the Duke of Yor fee's first claime vnto 
the Crowne. London, Printed by Thomas Creed, for Thomas Millington, and are to be 
sold at his shop vnder Saint Peters Church in Cornwall. 1594/' 

f " The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, and the death of good King Hcnrie 
the Sixt, with the whole contention betweene the two Houses Lancaster and Yorke, as it 
was sundrie times acted by the Right Honourable tbc Earle of Pembrooke his seruants. 
Printed at London by P. S., for Thomas Millington, and are to be sold at his shoppc 
vnder Saint Peters Church in Cornwal. 1595." 

X " The Whole Contention betweene the two Famous Houses, Lancaster and Yorke. 
With the Tragicall ends of the good Duke Humfrey, Richard Duke of Yorke, and King 
Henrie the sixt. Diuided into two Parts : And newly corrected and enlarged. Written 
by William Shakespeare, Gent. Printed at London, for T. P." 

VOL. II. T Y 
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ship, this judicious authority well observes : — " There are so many 
passages in the two plays now reprinted, that seem almost beyond the 
power of any of Shakespeare's predecessors or contemporaries, perhaps 
even not excepting Marlowe, that, as one method of explaining away the 
difficulties which attend a belief in Malone's theory, my conjecture that 
when these plays were printed in 1594 and 1595, they included the first 
nrfditiiws /rli if It Shakespeare made to the originals, does not seem impro- 
bable, borne out, as it is, by an examination of the early editions. If I 
am so far correct, we have yet to discover the originals of the two parts of 
the ' Contention/ as well as that of 1 Henry VI." 



ofth e lung's 
party. 



King Henry the Sixth. 
Humphrey, Duke o/Gloucester, his Uncle. 
Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Great Uncle to the lung. 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 
Edward and Richard, his Sons. 
Duke of Somerset, 
Duke of Suffolk, 
Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Clifford, 
Young Clifford, his Son, 
Earl of Salisbury, j of the Yorkist 
Earl of Warwick, j party. 
Lord Scales, Governor of the Tower. 
Lord Say. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his 

Brother. 
Sir John Stanley. 

A Sea-Captain, Master, and Master's Mate, 
and Walter Wiiitmore. 



Two Gentlemen, Prisoners with Suffolk. 
Vaux. 

Hume and Southwell, two Priests. 

Bolingbroke, a Conjurer. 

A Spirit raised by him. 

Thomas Horner, an Armourer. 

Peter, his man. 

Clerk of Chatham. 

Mayor of St. Alban's. 

Simpcox, an Impostor. 

Two Murderers. 

Jack Cade, a Rebel. 

George, John, Dick, Smith the Weaver, 

Michael, §c. his followers. 
Alexander Iden, a Kentish. Gentleman. 

Margaret, Queen to King Henry. 
Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester. 
Margery Jourdain, a Witch. 
Wife to Simpcox. 



Lords, Ladies, and Attendants; Petitioners, Aldermen, a Herald, a Beadle, Sheriffs, 
and Officers; Citizens, Prentices, Falconers, Guards, Soldiers, Messengers, $c. 



SCENE ,—Dispcrscdly in various parts of England. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — London. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Flourish of Trumpets: thai Hautboys. Enter, on one side, King 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, Salisbury, Warwick, ami 
Cardinal Beaufort ; on the other, Queen Margaret, led in 
by Suffolk; York, Somerset, Buckingham, and others 
following. 

Suf. As by your high imperial majesty 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procurator to your excellence, 
To marry princess Margaret for your grace ; 
So, in the famous ancient city Tours, — 
In presence of the kings of France and Sicil, 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and Alen^on, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend bishops, 
I have perform'd my task, and was espous'd ; 
And humbly now upon my bended knee, 
In sight of England and her lordly peers, 
Deliver up my title in the queen 
To your most gracious hands, that are the substance 
Of that great shadow I did represent ; 
The happiest gift that ever marquess gave, 
The fairest queen that ever king receiv'd. 

K. Hen. Suffolk, arise. — Welcome, queen Margaret : 
I can express no kinder siun of love, 
Than this kind kiss. — 0 Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness ! 
For thou hast given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 

Q. Mar. Great king of England, and my gracious lord ; — 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
By day, by night ; waking, and in my dreams, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, — a 
With you mine alder-liefest b sovereign, 
Makes me the bolder to salute my king 
With ruder terms, such as my wit affords 
And over-joy of heart doth minister, 

K. Hen. Her sight did ravish ; but her grace in speech, 
Her words y-clad with wisdom's majesty, 
Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping, joys ; 

a Or at my beads, — ] See note ( c ), p. 4, Vol. I. 

b Alder-liefest — ] All-dearest; (tea/rest of nil; a Saxon compound found in many of 
our early writers, from Chaucer to Shakespeare. 
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Such is the fulness of my heart's content. — 
Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 

All. Long live queen Margaret, England's happiness ! 

Q. Mar. We thank you all. [Flourish, 

Suf. My lord protector, so it please your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 
Between our sovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months, concluded by consent. 

G-LO. \_Reads.~] Imprimis, It is agreed between the French k'auj, 
Cfiarles, and William de la Poole, marquess of Suffolk, ambassador for 
Henry Mng of England, — that the said Henry shall espouse the lady 
Margaret, daughter unto Reignier Mng of Naples, Sicilia, and Jeru- 
salem; and crown her queen of England, ere the thirtieth of May next 
ensuing. — Item, — That the duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine 
shall be released and delivered to the Mng her father 

K. Hen. Uncle, how now ! 

Glo. Pardon me, gracious lord ; 

Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 

K. Hen. Uncle of Winchester, I pray, read on. 

Cab, [Reads.'] Item, — // is further agreed between them, — that the 
duchies of An jou and Maine shall he released and delivered over to /he 
Icing her father; and site sent over of the king of England's own 'proper 
cost and charges, without Juiving any dowry. 

K. Hen. They please us well. — Lord marquess, kneel down ; 
We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the sword. — Cousin of York, 
We here discharge your grace from being regent 
I' the parts of France, till term of eighteen months 
Be full expir'd. — Thanks, uncle Winchester, 
Gloster, York, Buckingham, Somerset, 
Salisbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour done, 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in ; and with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform'd. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, and Suffolk. 

Glo. Brave peers of England, pillars of the state, 
To you duke Humphrey must unload his grief, — 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
What! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars ? 
Did he so often lodge in open field, 
In winter's cold and summer's parching heat, 
To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
To keep by policy what Henry got ? 
Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious Warwick, 
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Receiv'd deep scars in France and Normandy ? 
Or hath mine uncle Bean fort, and myself, 
With all the learned council of the realm, 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house 
Early and late, debating to and fro 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe ? 
And hath his highness in his infancy 
Been a crown'd in Paris, in despite of foes? 
And shall these labours and these honours die ? 
Shall Hemys conquest, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counsel die ? 
0, peers of England, shameful is this league ! 
Fatal this marriage ! cancelling your fame, 
Blotting your names from books of memory, 
Razing the characters of your renown, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 
Undoing all, as all had never been ! 

Car. Nephew, what means this passionate discourse, 
This peroration with such circumstance ? 
For France, 't is ours ; and we will keep it still. 

Glo. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can ; 
But now it is impossible we should : 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast, 
Hath given the duchy of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. 

Sal. Now, by the death of Him that died for all, 
These counties were the keys of Normandy ! — 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant son ? 

War. For grief that they are past recovery ; 
For, w T ere there hope to conquer them again, 
My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no tears. 
Anjou and Maine ! myself did win them both ; 
Those provinces these arms of mine did conquer : 
And are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? 
Mort Dictt ! 

York. For Suffolk's duke, may he be suffocate, 
That dims the honour of this warlike isle ! 
France should have torn and rent my very heart, 
Before I would have yielded to this league. 
I never read but England's kings have had 
Large sums of gold, and dowries with their wives ; 
And our king Henry gives away his own, 
To match with her that brings no vantages. 

Glo. A proper jest, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth 
For costs and charges in transporting her ! 

■ Been crown'd in Paris—] The old text reads « Crowned in Paris," &C. Capell 
added "Item," as did also Mr. Collier's annotator. 
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She should have stay'cl in France, and starv'd in France, 
Before 

Car. My lord of Gloster, now ye grow too hot ; 
It was the pleasure of my lord the king. 

Glo. My lord of Winchester, I know your mind ; 
'T is not my speeches that you do mislike, 
But 't is my presence that cloth trouble ye. 
Kancour will out : proud prelate, in thy face 
I see thy fury : if I longer stay, 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings. — 
Lordings, farewell ; and say, when I am gone, 
I prophesied — France will be lost ere long. [Exit 

Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. 
'T is known to you he is mine enemy ; 
Nay, more, an enemy unto you all, 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 
Consider, lords, he is the next of blood, 
And heir-apparent to the English crown ; 
Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west, 
There 's reason he should be displeas'd at it. 
Look to it, lords ; let not his smoothing words 
Bewitch your hearts ; be wise and circumspect. 
What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him — Humphrey, the yood duke of Gloster; 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice — 
Jesa maintain your royal excellence! 
With — God preserve the good duke Humphrey! 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloss, 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 

Buck. Why should he, then, protect our sovereign, 
He being of age to govern of himself? — 
Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 
And all together, with the duke of Suffolk, 
We 11 quickly hoise duke Humphrey from his seat. 

Car. This weighty business will not brook delay ; 
I '11 to the duke of Suffolk presently. {Exit. 

Som. Cousin of Buckingham, though Humphrey's pride 
And greatness of his place be grief to us, 
Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 
His insolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beside: 
If Gloster be displaced, he 11 be protector. 

Buck. Or thou, or I, Somerset, will be protector,* 
Despite duke Humphrey or the cardinal. 

[Exeunt Buckingham and Somerset. 

Sal. Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
While these do labour for their own preferment, 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 



(*) First folio, protectors. 
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I never saw but Humphrey duke of Grloster 

Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 

Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal — 

More like a soldier than a man o' the church, 

As stout and proud as he were lord of all — 

Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 

Unlike the ruler of a commonweal. — 

Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age ! 

Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy housekeeping, 

Hath won the greatest favour of the commons, 

Excepting none but good duke Humphrey : — 

And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 

In bringing them to civil discipline ; 

Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 

When thou wert regent for our sovereign ; 

Have made thee fear'd and honour'd of the people : — 

Join we together, for the public good, 

In what we can to bridle and suppress 

The pride of Suffolk and the cardinal, 

With Somerset's and Buckingham's ambition ; 

And, as we may, cherish duke Humphrey's deeds, 

While they do tend the profit of the land. 

Wak. So God help Warwick, as he loves the land, 
And common profit of his country ! 

York. And so says York, for he hath greatest cause. 

Sal. Then let 's make haste away, and look unto the main. 

War. Unto the main! 0, father, Maine is lost, — 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, 
And would have kept so long as breath did last ! 
Main chance, father, you meant ; but I meant Maine, — 
Which I will win from France, or else be slain. 

[Exeunt Warwick and Salisbury. 

York. Anjou and Maine are given to the French ; 
Paris is lost ; the state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle a point, now they are gone : 
Suffolk concluded on the articles ; 
The peers agreed ; and Hemy was well pleas'd 
To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter. 
I cannot blame them all ; what is 't to them ? 
'T is thine they give away, and not their own. 
Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, 
And purchase friends, and give to courtezans, 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone ; 
Whileas the silly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless hands, 
And shakes his head, and trembling stands aloof,] 
While all is shar'd, and all is borne away, 
Heady to starve, and dare not touch his own : 
So York must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 

■ On a tickle point —~] Tickle was commonly used by the old writers for ticklish. 
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While his own lands are bargain'd for and sold. 

Methinks the realms of England, France, and Ireland, 

Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood, 

As did the fatal brand Althea burn'd, 

Unto the prince's heart of Calydon. a 

Anjou and Maine, both given rrnto the French ! 

Cold news for me ; for I had hope of France, 

Even as I have of fertile England's soil. 

A day will come when York shall claim his own ; 

And therefore I will take the Nevils' parts, 

And make a show of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

And, when I spy advantage, claim the crown, 

For that 's the golden mark I seek to hit : 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right, 

Nor hold the sceptre in his childish fist, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 

Whose church -like humours fit* not for a crown. 

Then, York, be still awhile, till time do serve : 

Watch thou and wake, when others be asleep, 

To pry into the secrets of the state; 

Till Henry, surfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride and England's dear-bought queen, 

And Humphrey with the peers be fall'n at jars : 

Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfum'd ; 

And in my standard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the house of Lancaster ; 

And, force perforce, I '11 make him yield the crown, 

Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England down. [Exit 



SCENE II.— The same. A Room in the Duke of Gloucester's House. 

Enter Gloucester and the Duchess. 
Duch. Why droops my lord, like ovcr-ripeu'd corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres' plenteous load ? 
Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
As frowning at the favours of the world ? 
Why are thine eyes fix'd to the sullen earth, 
Gazing on that which seems to dim thy sight ? 
What secst thou there ? king Henry's diadem, 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ? 
If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the same. 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold : — 
What, is 't too short ? 1 11 lengthen it with mine ; 
And, having both together heav'd it up, 



(*) Old text, Jits. 

» Unto the prince's heart of Calydon.] This fable is alluded to also in the lt Second 
Part of Henry IV. M Act II. go, 2. See note (»>), p. 23. 
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We '11 both together lift our heads to heaven, 

And never more abase our sight so low, 

As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground. 

Glo. 0 Nell, sweet Nell, if thou dost love thy lord, 
Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts ! 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Against my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
Be my last breathing in this mortal world ! 
My troublous dream* this night doth make me sad. 

Ditch. What dream'd my lord ? tell me, and I '11 requite it 
With sweet rehearsal of my morning's dream. 

Glo. Methought this staff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain ; by whom I have forgot, 
But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 
And on the pieces of the broken wand 
Were plac'd the heads of Edmund duke of Somerset, 
And William de la Poole, first duke of Suffolk. 
This was my dream ; what it doth bode, God knows. 

Duch. Tut, this was nothing but an argument 
That he that breaks a stick of Gloster's grove 
Shall lose his head for his presumption. 
But list to me, my Humphrey, my sweet duke : 
Methought I sat in seat of majesty, 
In the cathedral church of Westminster, 
And in that chair where kings and queens are a crown'd ; 
Where b Henry and dame Margaret kneel'd to me, 
And on my head did set the diadem. 

Glo. Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide outright : 
Presumptuous dame ! ill-nurtur'd Eleanor ! 
Art thou not second woman in the realm ; 
And the protector's wife, belov'd of him ? 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command, 
Above the reach or compass of thy thought ? 
And wilt thou still be hammering treachery, 
To tumble down thy husband and thyself 
From top of honour to disgrace's feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more ! 

Duch. What, what, my lord! are you so choleric 
With Eleanor, for telling but her dream ? 
Next time 1 11 keep my dreams unto myself, 
And not be check'd. 

Glo. Nay, be not angry, I am pleas'd again. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. My lord protector, 't is his highness' pleasure, 

(*) Old text, dreames. 
* Where kings and queens are crmm'dj] The old text'Jhas "xcer; " an obvious mis- 
print for are; witness " The Contention,'' which reads— 

u Where Kings and Queencs are crownde." 
b Where—] Another probable misprint for There. 
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You do prepare to ride unto Saint Alban's, 
Whereas a the king and queen do mean to hawk. 

Glo. I go. — Come, Nell, — thou wilt ride with us ? 

Duch. Yes, my good lord, I '11 follow presently. 

[Exeunt Gloucester and Messenger. 
Follow I must ; I cannot go before, 
While Gloster bears this base and humble mind. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove these tedious stumbling-blocks, 
And smootli my way upon their headless necks : 
And, being a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part in Fortune's pageant. 
Where are you there, sir John ? b nay, fear not, man, 
We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. 

Eater Hume. 

Hume. Jesus preserve your royal majesty ! 

Duch. What say' st thou? majesty! I am but grace. 

Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume's advice, 
Your grace's title shall be multiplied. 

Duch. What say'st thou x man ? hast thou as yet conferr'd 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch 
With Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer ? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 

Hume. This they have promised to show your highness, 
A spirit rais'd from depth of under ground, 
That shall make answer to such questions, 
As by your grace shall be propounded him. 

Duch. It is enough ; I '11 think upon the questions : 
When from Saint Alban's we do make return, 
We '11 see these things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward ; make merry, man, 
With thy confederates in this weighty cause. [Exit. 

Hume. Hume must make merry with the duchess' gold? 
Many, and shall. But, how now, sir John Hume! 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but — mum ; 
The business asketh silent secrecy. 
Dame Eleanor gives gold to bring the witch : 
Gold cannot come amiss, were she a devil. 
Yet have I gold flics from another coast ; 
I dare not say, from the rich cardinal, 
And from the great and new-made duke of SiuTolk ; 
Yet I do find it so : for, to be plain, 
They, knowing dame Eleanor's aspiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the duchess, 
And buz these conjurations in her brain. 

« Whereas— ] Where and tvhercas, like when and whenas, while and whilcas, were 
oonvertible. 

b Sir John?] The title Sir, a translation of Dominus, it has already been explained, 
was one commonly applied to certain churchmen. 
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The j say, — a crafty knave does need no broker ; 8 
Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal's broker. 
Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go near 
To call them both a pair of crafty knaves. 
Well, so it stands ; and thus I fear, at last, 
Hume's knavery will be the duchess' wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphrey's fall : 

Sort how it will, I shall have gold for all. [Exit. 



SCENE III. — The same. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Peter, and others, with petitions. 

1 Pet. My masters, let 's stand close ; my lord protector will come 
this way by and by, and then we may deliver our supplications in the 
quill* 

2 Pet. Marry, the Lord protect him, for he's a good man! Jesu 
bless him ! 

1 Pet. Here a' comes, methinks, and the queen with him : I '11 be 
the first, sure. 

Enter Suffolk and Queen Margaret. 

2 Pet. Come back, fool ! this is the duke of Suffolk, and not my 
lord protector. 

Suf. How now, fellow ! wouldst any thing with me ? 
1 Pet. I pray, my lord, pardon me! I took ye for my lord 
protector. 

Q. Mar. [Reading the superscription.'] To my lord protector ! Are 
your supplications to his lordship? Let me see them: — what is 
thine ? 

1 Pet. Mine is, an't please your grace, against John Goodman, 
my lord cardinal's man, for keeping my house, and lands, and wife 
and all, from me. 

Suf. Thy wife, too! that's some wrong, indeed. — What's yours? — 
What's here! [Reads.~\ Against the duke of Suffolk, for enclosing 
the commons of Melford. — How now, sir knave ? 

2 Pet. Alas, sir, I am but a poor petitioner of our whole township. 
Peter. [Presenting his petition."] Against my master, Thomas 

Horner, for saying, that the duke of York was rightful heir to the 
crown. 

Q. Mar. What say'st thou ? did the duke of York say he was 
rightful heir to the crown ? 

Peter. That my master * was ? no, forsooth : my master said, 
that he was ; and that the king was an usurper. 

Suf. Who is there ? [Enter Servants.] — Take this fellow in, and 

(*) Old text, Mistressc. 
■ A crafty knave does need no broker ;] This was proverbial. 

b In the quill.] Mr. Dyce and Mr. Singer would read in the coil, or quoil, that is, the 
stir; while Mr. Collier' s'annotator substitutes "in sequel." Of the two, we prefer the 
former, but have not sufficient eonfidence in either to advance it to the text. 
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send for his master with a pursuivant presently :— we '11 hear more of 
your matter before the king. [Exeunt Servants with Peter. 

Q. Mar. And as for you, that love to be protected 
Under the wings of our protector's grace, 

Begin your suits anew, and sue to him. [Tears the petition. 

Away, base cullions ! — Suffolk, let them go. 

All. Come, let 's be gone. [Exeunt Petitioners. 

Q. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, say, is this the guise, 
Is this the fashion * in the court of England ? 
Is this the government of Britain's isle, 
And this the royalty of Albion's king ? 
What, shall king Henry be a pupil still, 
Under the surly Gloster's governance ? 
Am I a queen in title and in style. 
And must be made a subject to a duke ? 
I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'st a tilt in honour of my love, 
And stol'st away the ladies' hearts of France ; 
I thought king Henry had resembled thee 
In courage, courtship, and proportion : 
But all his mind is bent to holiness, 
To number Ave- Maries on his beads : 
His champions are, the prophets and apostles ; 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ; 
His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canoniz'd saints. 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would choose him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And set the triple crown upon his head ; — 
That were a state fit for his holiness. 

Suf. Madam, be patient : as I was cause 
Your highness came to England, so will I 
In England work your grace's full content. 

Q. Mar. Beside the haughtf protector, have w t c Beaufort, 
The imperious churchman ; Somerset, Buckingham, 
And grumbling York : and not the least of these 
But can do more in England than the king. 

Suf. And lie of these, that can do most of all, 
Cannot do more in England than the Ncvils : 
Salisbury and Warwick are no simple peers. 

Q. Mar. Not all these lords do vex me half so much 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 
She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an empress than duke Humphrey's wife. 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen : 
She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 
Shall I not live to be aveng'd on her? 
Contemptuous base-bom callet as she is, 



{*) Old text, Fashions. 



(t) First folio, haughtic. 
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She vaunted 'niongst her minions t' other day, 
The very train of her worst wearing-gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter. 

Suf. Madam, myself have lim'd a bush for her, 
And plac'd a quire of such enticing birds, 
That she will light to listen to the lays, 
And never mount to trouble you again. 
So let her rest : and, madam, list to me ; 
For I am bold to counsel you in this. 
Although we fancy not the cardinal, 
Yet must we join with him and with the lords, 
Till we have brought duke Humphrey in disgrace. 
As for the duke of York, — this late complaint 
Will make but little for his benefit : 
So, one by one, we 11 weed them all at last, 
And you yourself shall steer the happy helm. 

Enter King Hestry, York and Somerset; Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, Cardinal Beaufort, Buckingham, Salisbury, 
and Warwick. 

K. Hen. For my part, noble lords, I care not which ; 
Or Somerset or York, all 's one to me. 

York. If York have ill demean'd himself in France, 
Then let him be clenay'd a the regentship. 

Som. If Somerset be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent ; I will yield to him. 

War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea or no, 
Dispute not that York is the worthier. 

Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters speak. 

War. The cardinal 's not my better in the field. 

Buck. All in this presence are thy betters, Warwick. 

War. Warwick may live to be the best of all. 

Sal. Peace, son! and show some reason, Buckingham, 

Why Somerset should be preferred in this. 

Q. Mar. Because the king, forsooth, will have it so. 

Glo. Madam, the king is old enough himself 
To give his censure : these are no women's matters. 

Q. Mar. If he be old enough, what needs your grace 
To be protector of his excellence ? 

Glo. Madam, I am protector of the realm ; 
And, at his pleasure, will resign my place. 

Suf. Resign it, then, and leave thine insolence. 
Since thou wert king, (as who is king but thou ?) 
The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 
The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the seas ; 

» Denay'd— ] Denay was the old form of deny. So in "Twelfth Night," Act 11. 
Sc. 4 :— 

" My love can give no place, bide no dcnay." 
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And all the peers and nobles of the realm 
Have been as bondmen to thy sovereignty. 

Car. The commons hast thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

Som. Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have cost a mass of public treasury. 

Buck. Thy cruelty, in execution 
Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, 
And left thee to the mercy of the law. 

Q. Mar. Thy sale of offices and towns in France, — 
If they were known, as the suspect is great, — 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 

{Exit Gloucester. The Queen drops her fan. 
Give me my fan : what, minion ! can you not ? 

[Gives the Duchess a box on the ear. 
I cry you mercy, madam ; was it you ? 

Duch. Was 't I ! yea, I it was, proud Frenchwoman : 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails 
I 'd * set my ten commandments in your face. 

K. Hen. Sweet aunt, be quiet ; 't was against her will. 

Duch. Against her will! good king, look to 't in time ; 
She '11 hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 
Though in this place most master wear no breeches, 
She shall not strike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. [Exit 

Buck. Lord cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 
And listen after Humphrey, how he proceeds : 
She 's tickled now ; her fume can need f no spurs, 
She'll gallop fast a enough to her destruction. ]_ExiL 

Re-enter Gloucester. 

Glo. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown, 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
As for your spiteful false objections, 
Prove them, and I lie open to the law : 
But God in mercy so deal with my soul, 
As I in duty love my king and country ! 
But, to the matter that we have in hand : — 
I say, my sovereign, York is meetest man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 

Suf. Before we make election, give me leave 
To show some reason, of no little force, 
That York is most unmeet of any man. 

York. I '11 tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 
First, for I cannot flatter thee in pride ; 
Next, if I be appointed for the place, 

(*) Old text, I could. (f) First folio, /ww* needs. 

* She'll gallop fast enough—] In the old text, we have "farre enough." Corrected 
by Pope ; and by Mr. ColUer's annotator, 
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My lord of Somerset will keep me here, 
Without discharge, money, or furniture, 
Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
Last time, I danc'd attendance on his will 
Till Paris was besieg'd, famish'd, and lost. 

War. That I can witness ; and a fouler fact 
Did never traitor in the land commit. 

Suf. Peace, head-strong Warwick ! 

War. Image of pride, why should I hold my peace ? 

Enter Servants of Suffolk, bringing in Horner and Peter. 

Suf. Because here is a man accus'd of treason ; 
Pray God the duke of York excuse himself ! 

York. Doth any one accuse York for a traitor ? 

K. Hen. What mean'st thou, Suffolk ? tell me, what are these ? 

Suf. Please it your majesty, this is the man 
That doth accuse his master of high treason : 
His words were these ; — that Richard, duke of York, 
Was rightful heir unto the English crown ; 
And that your majesty was an usurper. 

K. Hen. Say, man, were these thy words ? 

Hor. An't shall please your majesty, I never said nor thought any 
such matter : God is my witness, I am falsely accused by the villain. 

Pet. By these ten bones, a my lords [holding up his hands], he did 
speak them to me in the garret one night, as we were scouring my 
lord of York's armour. 

York. Base dunghill villain, and mechanical, 
1 11 have thy head for this thy traitor's speech : — 
I do beseech your royal majesty, 
Let him have all the rigour of the law. 

Hor. Alas, my lord, hang me if ever* I spake the words. My 
accuser is my prentice ; and when I did correct him for his fault the 
other day, he did vow upon his knees he would be even with me : I 
have good witness of this ; therefore, I beseech your majesty, do not 
cast away an honest man for a villain's accusation. 

K. Hen. Uncle, what shall we say to this in law ? 

Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 
Let Somerset be regent o'er the French, 
Because in York this breeds suspicion ; 
And let these have a day appointed them 
For single combat in convenient place ; 
For he hath witness of his servant's malice : 
This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 

» By these ten bones, — ] An old and n very common adjuration : thus, in the Mystery 
of " Candlemas-Day," 1512, quoted by Steevens : — 

u But by their bonys ten y thei be to you untrue." 
Again in Fletcher's "Monsieur Thomas," Act IV. Sc. 2 : — 

" By these ten bones, sir, if these eyes and cars 
Can hear and see " 
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K. Hek. Then be it so. — My lord of Somerset, 
We make your grace regent over the French. a 
Som, I humbly thank your royal majesty. 
Hor. And I accept the combat willingly. 

Pet. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight ! for God's sake, pity my case ! 
the spite of man prevaileth against me. 0 Lord, have mercy upon 
me ! I shall never be able to fight a blow : 0 Lord, my heart ! 

Glo. Sirrah, or you must fight, or else be hang'd. 

K. Hen. Away with them to prison ; and the day 
Of combat shall be the last of the next month.— 
Come, Somerset, we '11 see thee sent away. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. — The same. TU Duke of Gloucester's Garden. 

Enter Margery Jourdain, Hume, Southwell, and Bolingbroke. 

Hume. Come, my masters; the duchess, I tell you, expects per- 
formance of your promises. 

Boling. Master Hume, we are therefore provided : will her lady- 
ship behold and hear our exorcisms ? b 

Hume. Ay ; what else ? fear you not her courage. 

Boling. I have heard her reported to be a woman of an invincible 
spirit : but it shall be convenient, master Hume, that you be by her 
aloft, while we be busy below ; and so, I pray you, go in God's name, 
and leave us. [Exit Hume.] Mother Jourdain, be you prostrate, and 
grovel on the earth : — John Southwell, read you ; — and let us to our 
work. 

Enter Duchess, above. 

Duch. Well said, c my masters ; and welcome all. To this gear, 
the sooner the better. 

Boling. Patience, good lady ; wizards know then* times : 
Deep night, dark night, the silent d of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire ; 
The time when screech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves, — 
That time best fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, sit you, and fear not ; whom we raise, 
We will make fast within a hallow'd verge. 

a Then be it so. — My lord of Somerset, 

We make your graco regent over the French.] 

These lines, — which are essential, since without them Somerset returns thanks for the 
regency before he is appointed,— were restored by Theobald from " The First Part of the 
i lontention/' 

b Exorcisms ?] Mason was mistaken in asserting that Shakespeare's acceptation of 
exorcise, to raise spirits, not to lay them, was peculiar to him ; it was the ordinary 
meaning of the word. See Minsheu, Diet. 1617, in voce " Conjuration" and Florio's 
" World of Words," 1611, under " Esorcisma" 

c Well said,—] That is, well done. See note (»>), p. 43. 

d The silent oj the night ,— ] So reads the folio 1623 ; but Steevens and Mason, as well 
as Mr. Collier's annotator, prefer the lection of the earlier version of the play,— 

u the silence of the night." 
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[Here tliey perform the ceremonies appertaining, and make the circle ; 
Boling broke or Southwell reads, Conjuro te, &c. It thunders 
and lightens terribly ; then the Spirit riseth. 

Spir. Adsum. 

M. Jourd. Asmath ! 
By the eternal God, whose name and power 
Thou tremblest at, answer that I shall ask ; 
For, till thou speak, thou shalt not pass from hence. 

Spir. Ask what thou wilt : — that I had said and done ! a 

Boling. First, of the Icing: what shall of him become? 

[Reading out of a paper, 

Spir. The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose ; 
But him outlive, and die a violent death, 

[As the Spirit speaks, Southwell writes the answer. 

Boling. WJiat fates await the duke of Suffolk? 

Spir. By water shall he die, and take his end. 

Boling. WJiat shall befall the duke of Somerset? 

Spir. Let him shun castles ; 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains, 
Than where castles mounted stand. — 
Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 

Boling. Descend to darkness and the burning lake : 
False fiend, avoid ! 

[Thunder and lightning. Spirit descends. 



Enter York and Buckingham hastily, with their Guards, and others. 

York. Lay hands upon these traitors and their trash. — 
Beldame, I think we watch'd you at an inch. — 
What, madam, are you there ? The king and commonweal 
Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains ; 
My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 
See you well guerdon'd for these good deserts. 

Duch. Not half so bad as thine to England's king, 
Injurious duke, that threatest where 's no cause. 

Buck. True, madam, none at all: what call you this? 

[Showing her the papers. 
Away with them ! let them be clapp'd up close, 
And kept asunder. — You, madam, shall with us : — 

Stafford, take her to thee. 

We '11 see your trinkets here all forthcoming ; — 
AH, away ! (2) [Exit Duchess, from above. Exeunt Guards, with 

Hume, Southwell, Bolingbroke, dr. 

York. Lord Buckingham, methinks, you watch'd her well : 
A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon ! 
Now, pray, my lord, let 's see the devil's writ. 

What have we here? [Reads. 



» That I had said and done!] This impatience of Asmath is conformable to the 
ancient belief that spirits called to earth by spells and incantations were intolerant of 
question and eager to be dismissed. 
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The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose; 
But him outlive, and die a violent death. 
Why, this is just 

A io te, JEcuida, Romanos vincere posse. 
Well, to the rest : 

Tell me what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 

By water shall he die, and take his end. — 

What slucll betide the duke of Somerset? 

Let him shun castles; 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains, 

Than where castles mounted stand. 

Come, come, my lords : 

These oracles are hardily a attain'd, 

And hardly understood. 

The king is now in progress towards Saint Alban's, 
With him the husband of this lovely lady : 
Thither goes these news, as fast as horse can cany them ; 
A sony breakfast for my lord protector. 

Buck. Your grace shall give me leave, my lord of York, 
To be the post, in hope of his reward. 

York. At your pleasure, my good lord. — Who 's within there, ho ! 

Enter a Servant. 
Invite my lords of Salisbury and Warwick 

To sup with me to-morrow night. — Away ! [Exeunt. 



ACT II 

SCENE I.— Saint Albans. 

Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, Gloucester, Cardinal, 
and Suffol with Falconers hollaing. 

Q. Mar. Believe me, lords, for flying at the brook, (l) 
I saw not better sport these seven years' day : 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 

K. Hen. But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest ! — 
To see how God in all his creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 

Suf. No marvel, an it like your majesty, 
My lord protector's hawks do tower so well ; 

» Arc hardily aifain'd,—] Hardily is an emendation of Theobald; the old text has 
hard i>f both in this and the next line. 
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They know their master loves to be aloft, 

And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch. 

Glo. My lord, 't is but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 

Cab. I thought as much ; he 'd be above the clouds. 

Glo. Ay, my lord cardinal, — how think you by that ? 
Were it not good your grace could fly to heaven ? 

K. Hen. The treasury of everlasting joy ! 

Car. Thy heaven is on earth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
Beat on a a crown, the treasure of thy heart ; 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That smooth'st it so with king and commonweal ! 

Glo. What, cardinal, is your priesthood grown peremptory ? 
Tantcme animis ccehstibits ircc? 
Churchmen so hot ! good uncle, hide such malice ; 
With such holiness can you dote ? b 

Suf. No malice, sir ; no more than well becomes 
So good a quarrel and so bad a peer. 

Glo. As who, my lord ? 

Suf. Why, as you, my lord ; 

An 't like your lordly lord-protectorship. 

Glo. Why, Suffolk, England knows thy insolence. 

Q. Mar. And thy ambition, Gloster. 

K. Hen. I pr'ythee, peace, 

Good queen, and whet not on these furious peers. 
For blessed are the peace-makers on earth. 

Car. Let me be blessed for the peace I make, 
Against this proud protector, with my sword ! 

Glo. 'Faith, holy uncle, 'would 't were come to that ! 

[Aside to the Cardinal. 

Car. Marry, when thou dar'st. [Aside to Glo. 

Glo. Make up no factious numbers for the matter ; 
In thine own person answer thy abuse. [Aside to Car. 

Car. Ay, where thou dar'st not peep : an if thou dar'st, 
This evening on the east side of the grove. [Aside to Glo. 

K. Hen. How now, my lords ! 

Car. Believe me, cousin Gloster, 

Had not your man put up the fowl so suddenly, 
We had had more sport. — Come with thy two-hand sword. 

[Aside to Glo. 

Glo. True, uncle. 

• Beat on a crown—'] Thus in " The Tempest," Act V. Sc. 1 :— 

" Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business." 

And in " Hamlet," Act III. Sc. 1 :— 

"Whereon his brains still beating" 

*» With such holiness can you dote ?] " Can you do it" is the lection of the old copies 
of the amended play, from which it seems impossible to extract any sense. Our reading, 
dote, is that of " The Contention," &c. 4to, 1594; and this word, In its ancient mean- 
ing to rave j to speak madly, is peculiarly appropriate to the context. 

z z 2 
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Car. Are ye advis'd ? — the east side of the grove ? a 

[Aside to Glo. 

Glo. Cardinal, I am with you. [Aside to Car. 

K. Hen. Why, how now, uncle Gloster ! 

Glo. Talking of hawking ; nothing else, my lord. — 
Now, by God's mother, priest, I '11 shave your crown for this, 
Or all my fence shall fail. [Aside to Car. 

Car. Medice teipsum; 
Protector, see to't well, protect yourself. [Aside to Glo. 

K. Hen. The winds grow high ; so do your stomachs, lords- 
How irksome is this music to my heart ! 
When such strings jar, what hope of harmony ? 
I pray, my lords, let me compound this strife. 

Enter art Inhabitant of Saint Alban's, crying, " A Miracle !" 

Glo. What means this noise ? 
Fellow, what miracle dost thou proclaim ? 

Inhab. A miracle I a miracle ! 

Suf. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 

Inhab. Forsooth, a blind man at Saint Alban's shrine, 
Within this half-hour hath receiv'd his sight ; 
A man that ne'er saw in his life before. 

K. Hen. Now, God be prais'd ! that to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair ! 

Enter the Mayor of Saint Alban's and his Brethren ; and Simpcox, 
tome between two persons in a chair; his Wife and a great 
multitude folloiving. 

Car. Here come the townsmen on procession, 
To present your highness with the man. 

K. Hen. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 
Although by his sight his sin be multiplied. 

Glo. Stand by, my masters, bring him near the king ; 
His highness' pleasure is to talk with him. 

K. Hen. Good fellow, tell us here the circumstance, 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
What, hast thou been long blind, and now restored ? 

Simp. Born blind, an 't please your grace. 

Wife. Ay, indeed, was he. 

Suf. What woman is this ? 

Wife. His wife, an 't like your worship. 

Glo. Hadst thou been his mother, thou couldst have better told. 

K. Hen. Where wert thou born ? 

Simp. At Berwick, in the north, an 't like your grace. 

K. Hen. Poor soul ! God's goodness hath been great to thee : 
Let never day nor night unhallow'd pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

» Are ye advis'd?— the east side of the grove ?] In the old copies, this is made to form 
i art of Gloucester's speech. Theobald properly assigned it to the Cardinal. 
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Q. Mar. Tell me, good fellow, cani'st thou here by chance, 
Or of devotion to this holy shrine ? 

Simp. God knows, of pure devotion : being call'd 
A hundred times and oft'ner, in my sleep 
By good Saint Alban ; who said, — Simpcox* come ; 
Come, offer at my shrine, and I will Jtclp thee. 

Wife. Most true, forsooth ; and many time and oft 
Myself have heard a voice to call him so. 

Car. What, art thou lame ? 

Simp. Ay, God Almighty help me ! 

Sitf. How cam'st thou so ? 

Simp. A fall off of a tree. 

Wife. A plum-tree, master. . 

Glo. How long hast thou been blind ? 

Simp. 0, bom so, master. 

Glo. What, and wouldst climb a tree ? 

Simp. But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 

Wife. Too true ; and bought his climbing very dear. 

Glo. Mass, thou lov'dst plums well, that wouldst venture so. 

Simp. Alas, good master, my wife desir'd some damsons, 
And made me climb, with danger of my life. 

Glo. A subtle knave ! but yet it shall not serve. — 
Let me see thine eyes : — wink now ; now open them : — 
In my opinion, yet thou seest not well. 

Simp. Yes, master, clear as day ; I thank God, and Saint Alban. 

Glo. Say'st thou me so ? What colour is this cloak of ? 

Simp. Red, master ; red as blood. 

Glo. Why, that \s well said : what colour is my gown of ? 

Simp. Black, forsooth ; coal-black as jet. 

K. Hen. Why, then, thou know'st what colour jet is of? 

Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never see. 

Glo. But cloaks and gowns, before this day, a many. 

Wife. Never, before this day, in all his life. 

Glo. Tell me, sirrah, what's my name ? 

Simp. Alas, master, I know not. 

Glo. What 's his name ? 

Simp. I know not. 

Glo. Nor his ? 

Simp. No, indeed, master. 

Glo. What 's thine own name ? 

Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it please you, master. 

Glo. Then, Saunder, sit there, a the lyingest knave 
In Christendom. If thou hadst been bora blind, 
Thou mightst as well have known all our names, as thus 
To name the several colours we do wear. 
Sight may distinguish of colours ; but suddenly 
To nominate them all, it is impossible. — 

(*) Old text, Symon. 

» Sit there, — ] Capelt reads — " sit thou there," and Mr. Collier's armotator restores 
the measure in the same way. 
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My lords, Saint Alban here hath done a miracle ; 
And would ye not think his* cunning to be great, 
That could restore this cripple to his legs again ? 
Simp. 0, master, that you could ! 

Glo. My masters of Saint Alban's, have you not beadles in your 
town, and things called whips ? 
May. Yes, my lord, if it please your grace. 
Glo. Then send for one presently . a 
May. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither straight. 

[Exit an Attendant. 

Glo. Now fetch me a stool hither by and by. b [^4 stool brought 
out,'] Now, sirrah, if you mean to save yourself from whipping, leap 
me over this stool and run away. 

Simp. Alas, master, I am not able to stand alone ; 
You go about to torture me in vain. 

Re-enter Attendant, with tlie Beadle. 

Glo. Well, sir, we must have you find your legs. Sirrah beadle, 
whip him till he leap over that same stool. 

Bead. I will, my lord. — Come on, sirrah: off- with your doublet 
quickly. 

Simp. Alas, master, what shall I do ? I am not able to stand. 
[After tits Beadle hath hit him once, he leaps over the stool and runs 
away; and the people follow, and cry, "A Miracle V 
K. Hen. 0 God, see'st thou this, and bear'st so long ? 
Q. Mar. It made me laugh to see the villain run. 
Glo. Follow the knave ; and take this drab away. 
Wife. Alas, sir, we did it for pure need. 

Glo. Let them be whipped through every market-town, till they 
come to Berwick, from whence they came. (2) 

"[Exeunt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, &e. 

Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to-day. 

Suf. True ; made the lame to leap and fly away. 

Glo. But you have done more miracles than I : 
You made in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly. 

Enter Buckingham. 

K. Hen. What tidings with our cousin Buckingham? 

Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold : 
A sort c of naughty persons, lewdly d bent, — 
Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, 
The ringleader and head of all this rout, — 
Have praetis'd dangerously against your state, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors, 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact, 
Raising up wicked spirits from under ground, 

(*) Old text, it 

* Presently.] Immediately. b By and by.] Di recti//, instantly. 

B A sort— J A company. d Lewdly—] Wickedly. 
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Demanding of King Henry's lite and death, 
And other of your highness' privy council, 
As more at large your grace shall understand. 

Cab. And so, my lord protector, by this means 
Your lady is forthcoming yet a at London. 
This news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's edge ; 
'T is like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 

[Aside to Gloucester. 

Glo. Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict my heart: 
Sorrow and grief have vanquish'd all my powers : 
And, vanquish'd as I am, I yield to thee, 
Or to the meanest groom. 

K. Hen. 0 God, what mischiefs work the wicked ones, 
Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby ! 

Q. Mar. Gloster, see here the tainture of thy nest ; 
And look thyself be faultless, thou wert best. 

Glo. Madam, for myself, to heaven I do appeal, 
How I have lov'd my king and commonweal : 
And, for my wife, I know not how it stands ; 
Sorry I am to hear what I have heard : 
Noble she is ; but if she have forgot 
Honour and virtue, and convers'd with such 
As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 
I banish her my bed and company , 
And give her, as a prey, to law and shame, 
That hath dishonour'd Gloster's honest name. 

K. Hen. Well, for this night, we will repose us here : 
To-morrow toward London back again, 
To look into this business thoroughly, 
And call these foul offenders to their answers ; 
And poise the cause in justice' equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 



SCENE IL— London. The Duke of York's Garden. 

Enter York, Salisbury, and Warwick. 

York. Now, my good lords of Salisbury and Warwick, 
Our simple supper ended, give me leave, 
In this close walk, to satisfy myself, 
In craving your opinion of my title, 
Which is infallible, to England's crown. 

Sal. My lord, I long to hear 't at full. 

War. Sweet York, begin : and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 

York. Then thus — 
Edward the third, my lords, had seven sons : 
The first, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales ; 



a Yet — ] That i?, note. 
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The second, William of Hatfield ; and the third, 

Lionel, duke of Clarence ; next to whom , 

Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster : 

The fifth was Edmund Langley, duke of York ; 

The sixth was Thcfcnas of Woodstock, duke of Gloster ; 

William of Windsor was the seventh, and last. 

Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father ; 

And left behind him Richard, his only son, 

Who, after Edward the third's death, reign'd as king ; 

Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, 

The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 

Crown'd by the name of Henry the fourth, 

Seiz'd on the realm ; depos'd the rightful king, 

Sent his poor queen to France, from whence she came, 

And him to Pom fret ; where, as all you know, 

Harmless Richard was murder'd traitorously. 

War. Father, the duke hath told the truth ; 
Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 

York. Which now they hold by force, and not by right ; 
For Richard, the first son's heir, being dead, 
The issue of the next son should have reign'd. 

Sal. But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 

York. The third son, duke of Clarence (from whose line 
I claim the crown), had issue — Philippe, a daughter: 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March: 
Edmund had issue — Roger, earl of March : 
Roger had issue — Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 

Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And, but for Owen Glendowcr, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity till he died. 
But, to the rest. 

York. His eldest sister, Anne, 

My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard, earl of Cambridge ; who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth son. a 
By her I claim the kingdom : she was heir 
To Roger, earl of March ; who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer ; who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence : 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king. 

War. What plain proceeding* is more plain than this ? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth son ; York claims it from the third. 
Till Lionel's issue fails, his should not reign : 

(*) First folio, proceedings. 
1 Edward the third's fifth son.] In the old copies : — 

" Marryed Richard, Earle of Cambridge 
Who was to Lidniond 1 , ni _lr\ , 
Edward the thirds lift Sonne's Sonne." 
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It fails not yet, but flourishes in thee, 
And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock. — 
Then, father Salisbury, kneel we together ; 
And, in this private plot, be we the first 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign 
With honour of his birthright to the crown. 

Both. Long live our sovereign Richard, England's king ! 

York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your king 
Till I be crown'd, and that my sword be stain'd 
With heart-blood of the house of Lancaster ; 
And that 's not suddenly to be perform'd, 
But with advice and silent secrecy. 
Do you as I do in these dangerous days, 
Wink at the duke of Suffolk's insolence, 
At Beaufort's pride, at Somerset's ambition, 
At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 
Till they have snar'd the shepherd of the flock, 
That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey : 
'T is that they seek ; and they, in seeking that, 
Shall find their deaths, if York can prophesy. 

Sal. My lord, break we off ; we know your mind at full. 

War. My heart assures me that the earl of Warwick 
Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 

York. And, Nevil, this I do assure myself, — 
Richard shall live to make the earl of Warwick 
The greatest man in England, but the king. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— The same. A Hall of Justice. 

Trumpets sounded. Eater King Henry, Queen Margaret, Glou- 
cester, York, Suffolk, and Salisbury; the Duchess of 
Gloucester, Margery Jourdain, Southwell, Hume, and 
Bolingbroke, under guard. 

K. Hen. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Glostcr\s wife: 
In sight of God and us, your guilt is great ; 
Receive the sentence of the law, for sins* 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. — 
You four, from hence to prison back again ; [To Jourdain, dr. 
From thence unto the place of execution : 
The witch in Smithfield shall be burn'd to ashes, 
And you three shall be strangled on the gallows. — 
You, madam, for you are more nobly born, 
Despoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall, after three days' open penance done, 
Live in your country here, in banishment, 
With sir John Stanley, in the isle of Man. 

Ducn. Welcome is banishment, welcome were my death. 



(*) Old text, sinne. 
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Glo. Eleanor, the law, thou seest, hath judged thee : 
I cannot justify whom the law condemns. — 

[Exeunt the Duchess, and the other jjrisoners, guarded 
Mine eyes are foil of tears, my heart of grief. 
Ah, Humphrey, this dishonour in thine age 
Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground ! — 
I beseech your majesty give me leave to go ; 
Sorrow would solace, and mine age would ease. a 

K. Hen. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloster : ere thou go, 
Give up thy staff ; Henry will to himself 
Protector be: and God shall be my hope, 
My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ; 
And go in peace, Humphrey ; — no less bclov'd, 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

Q. Mar. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child. — 
God and king Henry govern England's helm ! — h 
Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 

Glo. My staff! — here, noble Henry, is my staff: 0 
As willingly do I the same resign, 
As ere thy father Henry made it mine ; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, 
As others would ambitiously receive it. 
Farewell, good king ; when I am dead and gone, 
May honourable peace attend thy throne ! [Exit. 

Q. Mar. Why, now is Henry king, and Margaret queen ; 
And Humphrey duke of Gloster scarce himself, 
That bears so shrewd a maim ; two pulls at once, — 
His lady banish'd, and a limb lopp'd off; 
This staff of honour raught, d there let it stand, 
Where it best tits to be, — in Henry's hand. 

Suf. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his sprays; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngest e days. 

York. Lords, let him go. — Please it your majesty, 
This is the day appointed for the combat ; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lists, 
So please your highness to behold the fight. 

n Sorrow would solace, and mine age would ease] That is, " Sorrow would have 
solace, and age would have ease." 

b God and king Henry govern England's helm !] In the old text, — " England's 
realme" The correction is Johnson's. 

8 My staff! — here, noble Henry, is my staff:] At this point Mr. Collier's annotator 
interpolates a line of such sheer absurdity, — 

" To think I fain ivouhl keep it makes me laugh 1" 

that it is hard to believe la- was lint attempting a joke. 'This miserable puerility, we 
are <rrieved to find, Mr. Collier not only approves, but actually inserts as Shakespeare's, 
in his 41 emended" edition of the poet's works. 
«» Raught — ] That is, r$ft riven. 

c Thus Eleanor's pride elics in her youngest flags.] For youngest Mr. Collier's 
annotator substitutes proudest; and a marginal note in Mr. Singer's copy of the second 
folio nroposes strongest. The genuine word, there can be little doubt, was haughtiest or 

proudest, 
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Q. Mar. Ay, good my lord ; for purposely therefore 
Left I the court, to sec this quarrel tried. 

K. Hen. 0' God's name, sec the lists and all things fit ; 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right ! 

York. I never saw a fellow worse bested, 
Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant, 
The servant of this armourer, my lords. 

Enter, on one side, Horner, and his neighbours, the former hearing his 
staff with a sand-lag fastened to it; (3) a drum before him ; during 
the scene he drinks with so many that he becomes drank: at the 
other side, Peter enters, with a similar staff, and a drummer 
before him; accompanied by Prentices chinking to him. 

1 Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you in a cup of 
sack ; and fear not, neighbour, you shall do well enough. 

2 Neigh. And here, neighbour, here 's a cup of charneco. a 

3 Neigh. And here 's a pot of good double-beer, neighbour : drink, 
and fear not your man. 

Hor. Let it come, i* faith, and 1 11 pledge you all ; and a fig for 
Peter ! 

1 Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and be not afraid. 

2 Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy master : fight for credit 
of the prentices. 

Peter. I thank you all : drink, and pray for me, I pray you ; for 
I think I have taken my last draught in this world. — Here, Robin, 
an if I die, I give thee my apron ; and, Will, thou shalt have my 
hammer : — and here, Tom, take all the money that I have. — 0 Lord, 
bless me, I pray God ! for I am never able to deal with my master, 
he hath learnt so much fence already. 

Sal. Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows. — Sirrah, what \s 
thy name ? 

Peter. Peter, forsooth. 

Sal. Peter ! what more ? 

Peter. Thump. 

Sal. Thump! then see thou thump thy master well. 

Hor. Masters, I am come hither, as it were, upon my man's 
instigation, to prove him a knave, and myself an honest man : and 
touching the duke of York, I will take my death, I never meant him 
any ill, nor the king, nor the queen : and therefore, Peter, have at 
thee with a downright blow. 

York. Dispatch ; — this knave's tongue begins to double. 
Sound, trumpets, alarum to the combatants ! 

[Alarum. They fight, and Peter strikes down his master, (4) 

Hor. Hold, Peter, hold ! I confess, I confess treason. [Dies. 

York. Take away his weapon : — Fellow, thank God, and the good 
wine in thy master's way. 

Peter. 0 God ! have I overcome mine enemy * in this presence ? 
0 Peter, thou has prevailed in right ! 

(*) First folio, Enemies. 
» Chamcco.] This is a wine often mentioned by the writers of Shakespeare's time, 
and so named from a viUage near Lisbon, where it was made. 
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K. Hen. Go, take hence that traitor from our sight ; 
For by his death we do perceive his guilt : 
And God in justice hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 
Which he had thought to have murder'd wrongfully. — 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. \_Exmmt 



SCENE IN,— The same. A Street. 

Enter Gloucester and Servants, in mourning eloalcs. 

Glo. Thus sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud ; 
And after summer evermore succeeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold : 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. — 
Sirs, what 's o'clock ? 

Serv. Ten, my lord. 

Glo. Ten is the hour that was appointed me 
To watch the coming of my punish 1 d duchess ; 
Uneath a may she endure the flinty streets, 
To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Neil, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face. 
With envious looks, laughing at thy shame , b 
That erst did follow thy proud chariot-wheels, 
When thou didst ride in triumph through the streets. 
But, soft ! I think she comes ; and I '11 prepare 
My tear-stain'd eyes to see her miseries. 

Enter the Duchess of Gloucester in a white sheet, with papers 
pinned upon her bade, Iter feet bare, and a taper burning in Iter 
hand; Sir John Stanley, the Sheriff, and Officers. 

Serv. So please your grace, we '11 take her from the sheriff. 

Glo. No, stir not, for your lives ! let her pass by. 

Duch. Come you, my lord, to see my open shame ? 
Now thou dost penance too. Look, how they gaze ! 
Sec how the giddy multitude do point, 
And nod their heads and throw their eyes on thee ! 
Ah, Gloster, hide thee from their hateral looks ; 
And, in thy closet pent up, rue my shame, 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 

Glo. Be patient, gentle Nell ; forget this grief. 

Dmi. All, <J luster, teach me to forget myself! 
For, whilst I think I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land, 
Methinks I should not thus be led along, 

» Uneath — ] Hardly , painfully, scarcely. 

J With envious looks, laughing at thy shame,—] So, both in the folio 1623, and in 
" The Contention;" but the second folio has,— 

" With envious looks, still laughing at thy shame.' ' 
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Mail'd up a in shame, with papers on my back, 

And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 

To see my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans. 

The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet ; 

And when I start, the envious people laugh, 

And bid me be advised how I tread. 

Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this shameful yoke ? 

Trow'st thou that e'er 1 11 look upon the world, 

Or count them happy that enjoy the sun? 

No ; dark shall be my light, and night my day ; 

To think upon my pomp shall be my hell. 

Sometime 1 11 say, I am duke Humphrey's wife, 

And he a prince, and ruler of the land : 

Yet so he rul'd, and such a prince he was, 

As he stood by, whilst I, his forlorn duchess, 

Was made a wonder and a pointing-stock 

To every idle rascal follower. 

But be thou mild, and blush not at my shame ; 

Nor stir at nothing, till the axe of death 

Hang over thee, as, sure, it shortly will. 

For Suffolk, — he that can do all in all 

With her that hateth thee and hates us all, — 

And York, and impious Beaufort, that false priest, 

Have all lim'd bushes to betray thy wings, 

And, fly thou how thou canst, they 11 tangle thee : 

But fear not thou, until thy foot be snar'cl, 

Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

Glo. Ah, Nell, forbear! thou aimest all awry; 
I must offend, before I be attainted : 
And had I twenty times so many foes, 
And each of them had twenty times their power, 
All these could not procure me any scathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeless. 
Wouldst have me rescue thee from this reproach ? 
Why, yet thy scandal were not wip'd away, 
But I in danger for the breach of law. 
Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell : 
I pray thee, sort thy heart to patience ; 
These few days' wonder will be quickly worn. 

Enter a Herald. 

Her. I summon your grace to his majesty's Parliament, holdcn at 
Bury the first of this next month. 

Glo. And my consent ne'er ask'd herein before ! 
This is close dealing. — Well, I will be there. {Exit Herald. 

My Nell, I take my leave : — and, master sheriff, 
Let not her penance exceed the king's commission. 

Sher. An 't please your grace, here my commission stays : 

» Mail'd up — ] Wrapped up, inclosed. u Mail a hawk is to wrap her up in a handker- 
chief or other cloath, that she may not be able to stir her wings or struggle." — R. 
Holme's Acad, of Armory, 1688, b. ii. p. 239, quoted by Mr. Dyce. 
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And sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the isle of Man. 

Glo. Must you, sir John, protect my lady here ? 

Stan. So am I given in charge, may 't please your grace. 

Glo. Entreat her not the worse, in that I pray 
You use her well : the world may laugh again : a 
And I may live to do you kindness, if 
You do it her. And so, sir John, farewell. 

Duch. What ! gone, my lord ; and bid me not farewell ! 

Glo. Witness my tears, I cannot stay to speak. 

{Exeunt Gloucester and Servants. 

Duch. Art thou gone too ? All comfort go with thee ! 
For none abides with me : my joy is death, — 
Death, at whose name I oft have been afeard, 
Because I wish'd this world's eternity j— 
Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence ; 
I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 
Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

Stan. Why, madam, that is to the isle of Man ; 
There to be us'd according to your state. 

Duch. That 's bad enough, for I am but reproach, — 
And shall I then be us'd reproachfully ? 

Stan. Like to a duchess, and duke Humphrey's lady, 
According to that state you shall be us'd. 

Duch. Sheriff, farewell, and better than I fare,— 
Although thou hast been conduct 15 of my shame ! 

Sher. It is my office ; and, madam, pardon me. 

Duch. Ay, ay, farewell ; thy office is discharged — 
Come, Stanley, shall we go ? 

Stan. Madam, your penance done, throw off this sheet, 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 

Duch. My shame will not be shifted with my sheet: 
No, it will hang upon my richest robes, 
And show itself, attire me how I can. 

Go, lead the way; I long to see my prison. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — The Abbey at Bury St. Edmund's. 

ftvnnet. Enter to the Parliament, King Henry, Queen Margaret, 
Cardinal Beaufort, Suffolk, York, Buckingham, and others. 
K. Hen. I muse my lord of Gloster is not come ; 

'T is not his wont to be the hindmost man, 

Whate'er occasion keeps him from us now. 

« The world mm laugh again:] Equivalent to, Fortune may smile again. 
b Conduct—] Conductor. * J 
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Q. Mar. Can you not see? or will ye not observe 
The strangeness of his altered countenance ? 
With what a majesty he bears himself ; 
How insolent of late he is become, 
How proud, how peremptory, and unlike himself? 
We know the time since he was mild and affable ; 
And if we did but glance a far-off look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 
That all the court admir'd him for submission ; 
But meet him now, an be it in the morn, 
When every one will give the time of day, 
He knits his brow, and shows an angry eye, 
And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee, 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs. 
Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; 
But great men tremble when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
First, note, that he is near you in descent ; 
And should you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me seemeth then, it is no policy, — 
Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your decease, — 
That he should come about your royal person, 
Or be admitted to your highness' council. 
By flattery hath he won the commons' hearts : 
And, when he please to make commotion, 
'T is to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 
Now 't is the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they '11 o'er grow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
The reverent care I bear unto my lord 
Made me collect these dangers in the duke. 
If it be fond, call it a woman's fear ; 
Which fear, if better reasons can supplant, 
I will subscribe, and say I wrong'd the duke. 
My lord of Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and York, — 
Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Suf. Well hath your highness seen into this duke ; 
And, had I first been put to speak my mind, 
I think I should have told your grace's tale. 
The duchess, by his subornation, 
Upon my life, began her devilish practices ; 
Or, if he were not privy to those faults, 
Yet, by reputing 11 of his high descent 

• Reputing—] .Not, as it is invariably explained, valuing himself, but presuming, 
boasting. See Flurio's " World of Words," 1G11, in voce, Eiputatione. So in " Julius 
Csesar,'" Act I. Sc. 2 :— 

" Urutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions." 
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As, next the king, lie was successive heir, — 
And such high vaunts of his nobility, — 
Did instigate the bedlam brain-sick duchess 
By wicked means to frame our sovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep ; 
And in his simple show he harbours treason : 
The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb. 
No, no, my sovereign ; Gloster is a man 
Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

Car. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
Devise strange deaths for small offences done ? 

York. And did he not, in his protectorship, 
Levy great sums of money through the realm, 
For soldiers' pay hi France, and never sent it ? 
By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 

Buck. Tut ! these are petty faults to faults unknown, 
Which time will bring to light in smooth duke Humphrey. 

K. Hen. My lords, at once : — the care you have of us, 
To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praise ; but shall I speak my conscience ? 
Our kinsman Gloster is as innocent 
From meaning treason to our royal person, 
As is the suckling lamb or harmless dove : 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 

Q. Mar. Ah, what 's more dangerous than this fond affiance ! 
Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrow'd, 
For he 's disposed as the hateful raven. 
Is he a lamb ? his skin is surely lent him, 
For he 's inclin'd as is the ravenous wolf.* 
Who cannot steal a shape that means deceit ? 
Take heed, my lord ; the welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudful man. 

Enter Somerset. 

Som. All health unto my gracious sovereign ! 

K. Hen. Welcome, lord Somerset. What news from France ? 

Som. That all your interest in those territories 
Is utterly bereft you ; all is lost. 

K. Hen. Cold news, lord Somerset : but God's will be done ! 

York. [Aside.'] Cold news for me ; for I had hope of France, 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 
Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away : 
But I will remedy this gear ere long, 
Or sell my title for a glorious grave. 

Enter Gloucester. 
Glo. All happiness unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have stay'd so long. 



(*) Old text, Wolves. 
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Suf. Nay, Gloster, know, that thou art come too soon, 
Unless thou wert more loyal than thou art : 
I do arrest thee of high treason here. 

Glo. Well, Suffolk, yet a thou shalt not see me blush, 
Nor change my countenance for this arrest ; 
A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 
The purest spring is not so free from mud, 
As I am clear from treason to my sovereign : 
Who can accuse me ? wherein am I guilty ? 

York. 'T is thought, my lord, that you took bribes of France, 
And, being protector, stay'd the soldiers' pay ; 
By means whereof his highness hath lost France. 

Glo. Is it but thought so ? What are they that think it ? 
I never robb'd the soldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God, as I have wateh'd the night, — 
Ay, night by night, — in studying good for England ! 
That doit that e'er I wrested from the king, 
Or any groat I hoarded to my use, 
Be brought against me at my trial-day ! 
No ; many a pound of mine own proper store, 
Because I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I dispursed to the gam sons, 
And never ask'd for restitution. 

Cab. It serves you well, my lord, to say so much. 

Glo. I say no more than truth, so help me God ! 

York. In your protectorship you did devise 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 

Glo. Why, 't is well known, that whiles I was protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me ; 
For I should melt at an offender's tears, 
And lowly words were ransom for their fault. 
Unless it were a bloody murderer, 
Or foul felonious thief that fleec'd poor passengers, 
I never gave them condign punishment : 
Murder, indeed, that bloody sin, I tortur'd 
Above the felon, or what trespass else. 

Suf. My lord, these faults are easy, quickly answer'd : 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself. 
I do arrest you in his highness' name ; 
And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
To keep, until your further time of trial. 

K. Hen. My lord of Gloster, 'tis my special hope, 
That you will clear yourself from all suspect ; b 
My conscience tells me you are innocent. 

■ Yet thou shalt not see me blush,—] Yet was added in the second folio. The parallel 
line in "The Contention" reads,—" Why, Suffolk* s Duke," &c. 

b From all suspect ;] So Capell and Mr. (jollier's annotator. The old copies have 
suspense. 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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Glo. Ah, gracious lord, these days are dangerous ! 
Virtue is chok'd with foul ambition, 
And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand ; 
Foul subornation is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highness' land. 
I know their complot is to have my life ; 
And, if my death might make this island happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingness : 
But mine is made the prologue to then- play ; 
For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 
Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suffolk's cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whose overweening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By false accuse doth level at my life : — 
And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest, 
Causeless have laid disgraces on my head, 
And with your best endeavour have stirr'd up 
My liefest a liege to be mine enemy : — 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
(Myself had notice of your conventicles) 
And all to make away my guiltless life. 
I shall not want false witness to condemn mc, 
Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt ; 
The ancient proverb will be well effected, — 
A staff is quickly found to beat a dog. 

Car. My liege, Ins railing is intolerable : 
If those that care to keep your royal person 
From treason's secret knife, and traitors' rage, 
Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 
And the offender granted scope of speech, 
'T will make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 

Suf. Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here 
Witli ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 
As if she had suborned some to swear 
False allegations to o'erthrow his state ? 
Q. Mar. But I can give the loser leave to chide. 
Glo. Far truer spoke than meant : I lose, indeed ; — 
Bcshrew the winners, for they play'd me false ! 
And well such losers may have leave to speak. 

Buck. He '11 wrest the sense, and hold us here all day : — 
Lord cardinal, he is your prisoner. 

Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him sure. 
Glo, All, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body ! 



« Liefest — ] Dearest. 
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Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy side, 

And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. 

Ah, that my fear were false ! ah, that it were ! 

For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear. [Exit guarded* 

K. Hen. My lords, what to your wisdoms seemeth best, 
Do, or undo, as if ourself were here. 

Q. Mar. What, will your highness leave the parliament ? 

K. Hen. Ay, Margaret ; my heart is drown'd with grief, 
Whose flood begins to flow within mine eyes ; 
My body round engirt with misery, — 
For what 's more miserable than discontent ? — 
Ah, uncle Humphrey ! in thy face I see 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ! 
And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 
That e'er I prov'd thee false, or fear'd thy faith. 
What lowering star now envies thy estate, 
That these great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
i)o seek subversion of thy harmless life? 
Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong ; 
And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays, 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house ; 
Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence, 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmless young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling's loss ; 
Even so myself bewails good Gloster's case, 
With sad unhelpful tears ; and with dimm'd eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good, — 
So mighty are his vowed enemies. 
His fortunes I will weep ; and, 'twixt each groan, 
Say — Who 's a traitor* Gloster he is none. \_ExtL 

Q. Mar. Free lords, cold snow melts with the sun's hot beams : 
Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, 
Too full of foolish pity : and Gloster's show 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers ; 
Or as the snake, rolPd in a flowering bank, 
With shining checker'd slough, doth sting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
Believe me, lords, were none more wise than I 
(And yet herein I judge mine own wit good), 
This Gloster should be quickly rid the world, 
To rid us from the fear we have of him. 

Car. That he should die is worthy policy ; 
But yet we want a colour for his death : 
'T is meet he be condemn'd by course of law. 

Suf. But, in my mind, that were no policy : 
The king will labour still to save his life ; 

« Who 's a traitor j—] That is, Whoe'er 's a traitor. 

0*0 

>j A _ 
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The commons haply rise to save his life ; 

And we have yet but trivial argument, 

More than mistrust, that shows him worthy death. 

York. So that, by this, you would not have him die. 

Suf. Ah, York, no man alive so fain as I ! 

York. T is York that hath more reason for his death. — 
But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk, — 
Say as you think, and speak it from your souls, — 
AVer 't not all one, an empty eagle were set 
To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 
As place duke Humphrey for the king's protector ? 

Q. Mar. So the poor chicken should be sure of death. 

Suf. Madam, 't is true : and wer *t not madness then, 
To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 
Who being accused a crafty murderer, 
His guilt should be but idly posted over, 
Because his purpose is not executed. 
No ; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 
Before his chaps be stain'd with crimson blood, 
As Humphrey, prov'd by reasons, to my liege. 
And do not stand on quillets how to slay him : 
Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety, 
Sleeping or waking, 't is no matter how, 
So he be dead ; for that is good deceit 
Which mates a him first that first intends deceit. 

Q. Mar. Thrice noble Suffolk, 't is resolutely spoke. 

Suf. Not resolute, except so much were done ; 
For things are often spoke, and seldom meant : 
But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue, — 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 
And to preserve my sovereign from his foe, — 
Say but the word, and I will be his priest. 

Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of Suffolk, 
Ere you can take due orders for a priest;. 
Say, you consent, and censure well the deed, 
And 1 11 provide his executioner, — 
I tender so the safety of my liege. 

Suf. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 

Q. Mar. And so say I. 

York. And I : and now we three have spoke it, 
It skills b not greatly who impugns our doom. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain. 

* Mates — ] This appears to be an allusion to the cheok-mafo, or stale-mate, in the 
game of chess; but it may mean merely, confounds or destroys. 

b It skills not — ] It matters not, It "is not important. We often find to force bearing 
the same signification : — " Our enemies beare the poore people in hand that theirs is 
the old religion, and oures is an yesterdaies bird : but sooner or later called, it skit 'let h 
not) old or new, if true, it forceth no*."— Prime, On Galathians, p. 44. 
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To signify — that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englishmen unto the sword : 

Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime, 

Before the wound do grow uncurable ; 

For, being green, there is great hope of help. 

Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient stop ! 
What counsel give you in this weighty cause ? 

York. That Somerset be sent as regent thither ; 
5 T is meet, that lucky ruler be employed ; 
Witness the fortune he hath had in France. 

Som. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
Had been the regent there instead of me, 
He never would have stay'd in France so long. 

York. No, not to lose it all, as thou hast done : 
I rather would have lost my life betimes, 
Than bring a burden of dishonour home, 
By staying there so long, till all were lost. 
Show me one scar character'd on thy skin : 
Men's flesh preserved so whole do seldom win. 

Q. Mar. Nay, then, this spark will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with : — 
No more, good York ; — sweet Somerset, be still ; — 
Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been regent there, 
Might happily have been far worse than his. 

York. What, worse than naught ? nay, then a shame take all ! 

Som. And in the number, thee, that wishest shame ! 

Car. My lord of York, try what your fortune is. 
The uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely, from each county some, 
And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 

York. I will, my lord, so please his majesty. 

Suf. Why, our authority is his consent ; 
And what we do establish he confirms : 
Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 

York. I am content : provide me soldiers, lords, 
Whiles I take orders for mine own affairs. 

Suf. A charge, lord York, that I will see perform'cl. 
But now return we to the false duke Humphrey. 

Car. No more of him ; for I will deal with him, 
That henceforth he shall trouble us no more. 
And so break off; the day is almost spent: 
Lord Suffolk, you and I must talk of that event. 

York. My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days 
At Bristol I expect my soldiers ; 
For there I '11 ship them all for Ireland. 

Suf. I '11 see it truly done, my lord of York. 

[Exeunt all except York. 

York. Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 
And change misdoubt to resolution : 
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Be that thou hop'st to be ; or what thou art 

Resign to death — it is not worth the enjoying : 

Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-bom man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart. 

Faster than spring time showers comes thought on thought, 

And not a thought but thinks on dignity. 

My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, 

Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

Well, nobles, well, 't is politicly done, 

To send me packing with an host of men : 

I fear me, you but warm the starved snake, 

Who, cherish'd in your breasts, will sting your hearts. 

'T was men I lack'd, and you will give them me : 

I take it kindly ; yet, be well assur'd, 

You put sharp weapons in a madman's hands. 

Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

I will stir up in England some black storm, 

Shall Mow ten thousand souls to heaven or hell : 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 

Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw. a 

And, for a minister of my intent, 

I have sedue'd a head-strong Kentishman, 

John Cade of Ashford, 

To make commotion, as full well he can, 

Under the title of John Mortimer. 

In Ireland have I seen this stubborn Cade 

Oppose himself against a troop of kerns ; 

And fought so long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almost like a sharp-quilM porcupine : 

And, in the end being rescu'd, I have seen him 

Caper upright like a wild M6risco,(l) 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 

Full often, like a snag-hair'd crafty kern, 

Hath he conversed with the enemy ; 

And, undiscover'd, come to me again, 

And given me notice of their villanies. 

This devil here shall be my substitute ; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 

In face, in gait, in speech, he doth resemble : 

By this I shall perceive the commons' mind, 

How they affect the house and claim of York. 

Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured, 

I know no pain they can inflict upon him, 

Will make him say I mov'd him to those arms. 

Say, that he thrive (as 't is great like he will), 

* Mad-bred flaw.] Flaw here means a violent gust of wind, as in " Hamlet," Act V. 
So. 1 : — 

" Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw /" 
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Why, then from Ireland come I with my strength, 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow'd : 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 

And Henry put apart, the next for me. [Exit 



SCENE II.— Bury. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter certain Murderers, hastily. (2) 

1 Mur. Eun to my lord of Suffolk ; let him know 
We have despatch'd the duke, as he commanded. 

2 Mur. 0, that it were to do ! — What have we done ! 
Didst ever hear a man so penitent ? 

1 Mur. Here comes my lord. 

En ter Suffolk. 

Suf. Now, sirs, have you despatch'd this thing ? 

1 Mur. Ay, my good lord, he 's dead. 

Suf. Why, that 's well said. Go, get you to my house ; 
I will reward you for this venturous deed. 
The king and all the peers are here at hand : — 
Have you laid fair the bed ? are all things well, 
According as I gave directions ? 

1 Mur. ? T is, my good lord. 

Suf. Away! begone. [Exeunt Murderers. 

Trumpets sounded. Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, 
Cardinal Beaufort, Somerset, Lords, and others. 

K. Hen. Go, call our uncle to our presence straight ; 
Say we intend to try his grace to-day, 
If he be guilty, as 't is published. 

Suf. 1 11 call him presently, my noble lord. [Exit. 

K. Hen. Lords, take your places ; — and, I pray you all, 
Proceed no straiter 'gainst our uncle Gloster, 
Than from true evidence, of good esteem, 
He be approved in practice culpable. 

Q. Mar. God forbid any malice should prevail, 
That faultless may condemn a nobleman ! 
Pray God he may acquit him of suspicion ! 

K. Hen. I thank thee, Margaret;* these words content me 
much. 

Re-enter Suffolk. 

How now ! why look'st thou pale ? why tremblest thou ? 
Where is our uncle ? what 's the matter, Suffolk ? 
Suf. Dead in his bed, my lord ! Gloster is dead ! 



(*) Old text, Nell 
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Q. Mar. Marry, God forefend ! 
Car. God's secret judgment ! — I did dream to-night, 
The duke was dumb, and could not speak a word. 

[The King swoons. 

Q. Mae. How fares my lord ? — Help, lords ! the king is dead. 

Som. Kear up his body ; wring him by the nose. 

Q. Mar. Run, go, help, help ! — 0 Henry, ope thine eyes ! 

Suf. He doth revive again ; — madam, be patient. 

K. Hen. 0 heavenly God ! 

Q. Mar. How fares my gracious lord ? 

Suf. Comfort, my sovereign ! gracious Henry, comfort ! 

K. Hen. What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me ? 
Came he right now to sing a raven's note, 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers ; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast, 
Can chase away the first-conceived sound ? 
Hide not thy poison with such sugar'd words. 
Lay not thy hands on me ; forbear, I say * 
Their touch affrights me, as a serpent's sting. 
Thou baleful messenger, out of my sight ! 
Upon thy eyeballs murderous tyranny 
Sits in grini majesty, to fright the world. 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding : — 
Yet do not go away : — come, basilisk, 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight : 
For in the shade of death I shall find joy, — 
In life but double death, now Gloster 's dead. 

Q. Mar. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus ? 
Although the duke was enemy to him, 
Yet he, most Christian-like, laments his death : 
And for myself, — foe as he was to me, — 
Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans, 
Or blood-consuming sighs, recall hislife, 
I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans, 
Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking sighs, 
And all to have the noble duke alive. 
What know I how the world may deem of me ? 
For it is known we were but hollow friends ; 
It may be judg'd I made the duke away : 
So shall my name with slander's tongue be wounded, 
And princes' courts be fill'd with my reproach, 
This get I by his death : ay me, unhappy ! 
To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy ! 

K. Hen. Ah, woe is me for Gloster, wretched man ! 

Q. Mar. Be woe for me more wretched than he is. 
What, dost thou turn away, and hide thy face ? 
I am no loathsome leper,— look on me. 
What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf ? 
He poisonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 
Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster's tomb ? 
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Why, then dame Margaret* was ne'er thy joy: 

Erect his statuaf and worship it, 

And make my image but an alehouse sign. 

Was I for this nigh wreck'd upon the sea, 

And twice by awkward 11 wind from England's bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

What boded this but well-forewarning wind 

Did seem to say, — Seek not a scorpion's nest, 

Nor set no footing on this unkind shore ! 

What did I then, but curs'd the gentle b gusts, 

And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves ; 

And bid them blow towards England's blessed shore, 

Or turn our stem upon a dreadful rock ? 

Yet iEolus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The pretty vaulting sea refus'd to drown me ; 

Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown'd on shore, 

With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness : 

The splitting rocks cower'd in the sinking sands, 

And would not dash me with their ragged sides ; 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret * 

As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 

When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm • 

And when the dusky sky began to rob 

My earnest-gaping sight of thy land's view, 

I took a costly jewel from my neck, — 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, — 

And threw it towards thy land ; — the sea receiv'd it ; 

And so I wish'd thy body might my heart : 

And even with this I lost fair England's view, 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 

And call'd them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion's wished coast. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue 

(The agent of thy foul inconstancy), 

To sit and witch J me, as Ascanius did, 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 

His father's acts, commene'd in burning Troy ! 

Am I not witch'd like her ? or thou not false like him ? 

Ah me, I can no more ! Die, Margaret ! § 

For Henry weeps, that thou dost live so long. 

(*) Old text, EUauor. (t) Old text, statue. 

(+) Old text, watch. (}) Old text, Elinor. 

a Awkward wind — \ That is, contrary wind. So in Marlowe's '* King Edward II." 
Act IV. Sc. 6:— 

" With auk ward winds, and with sore tempests driven 
To fall on shore.'* 

b The gentle gusts— -] The gusts that kindly would have kent her from the English 
shore. Mr. Collier's annotator, and the old corrector of Mr. Singer's folio, however, 
both read ungentle, and they may be right. 
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Noise without Enter Warwick and Salisbury. The Commons 

press to the door. 

War. It is reported, mighty sovereign, 
That good duke Humphrey traitorously is murder'd 
By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
Myself have calni'd their spleenful mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death, 

K. Hen. That he is dead, good Warwick, 't is too true ; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry : 
Enter his chamber, view his breathless corpse, 
And comment then upon his sudden death. 

War. That shall I do, my liege. — Stay, Salisbury, 
With the rude multitude till I return. 

[Warwick goes into an inner room, and Salisbury retires. 

K. Hen. 0 thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts ! 
My thoughts, that labour to persuade my soul, 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life ! 
If my suspect be false, forgive me, God ; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee ! 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to drain 0 
Upon his face an ocean of salt tears ; 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling. 
But all in vain are these mean obsequies ; 
And to survey his dead and earthy image, 
AVhat were it but to make my sorrow greater? 

[The folding -doors of an inner chamber are thrown open, and 
Gloucester is discovered dead in his bed : Warwick 
and others standing by it. h 

War. Come hither, gracious sovereign, view this body. 

K. Hen. That is to see how deep my grave is made ; 
For with his soul fled all my worldly solace, 
For seeing him, I see my life in death. 

War. As surely as my soul intends to live 
With that dread'King, that took our state upon him 
To free us from his Father's wrathful curse, 
J do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke ! 

Suf. A dreadful oath, sworn with a solemn tongue ! 
What instance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 

War. See, how the blood is settled in his face ! 

a To drain— ] Steevens and Mr. Collier's annotator substitute rain, which is certainly 
a ii m re becoming' word. 

b Warwick and others standing by it.] The whole of this direction is modem. In the 
old copies we find only "Bed put forth: 1 
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Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, a 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er rcturneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see, his face is black and full of blood ; 

His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd, 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man : 

His hair uprear'd, his nostrils stretch'd with struggling ; 

His hands abroad display'd, as one that grasp'd 

And tugg'd for life, and was by strength subdu'd. 

Look on the sheets, his hair, you see, is sticking ; 

His well-proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 

Like to the summer's com by tempest lodg'd. 

It cannot be but he was murder'd here ; 

The least of all these signs were probable. (3) 

Suf. Why, Warwick, who should do the duke to death ? 
Myself and Beaufort had him in protection ; 
And wc, I hope, sir, are no murderers. 

War. But both of you were vow'd duke Humphrey's foe ; 
And you, forsooth, had the good duke to keep : 
7 T is like you would not feast him like a friend ; 
And 't is well seen he found an enemy. 

Q. Mar. Then you, belike, suspect these noblemen 
As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeless death. 

War. Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding fresh, 
And sees fast by a butcher with an axe. 
But will suspect, 't was he that made the slaughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's nest, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. 

Q. Mar. Are you the butcher,' Suffolk? where 's your knife? 
Is Beaufort termed a kite ? where are his talons ? 

Suf. I wear no knife to slaughter sleeping men ; 
But here 's a vengeful sword, rusted with ease, 
That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart 
That slanders me with murder's crimson badge : — 
Say, if thou dar'st, proud lord of Warwickshire, 
That I am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. 

[Exeunt Cardinal, Som. and others. 

War. What dares not Warwick, if false Suffolk dare him ? 

a A timely-parted phost, — ] Though thud if is commonly used in our ancient writers 
tc signify early, it appears here to import iluhj, in proper time, as opposed to timeless. 
Ghost means corse, a sense in which, of old, it is found repeatedly : thus, in tk The 
Contention :" — 

" 0 ! dismall sight, see where he hreathlcsse lies, 
All smcard and weltred in his luke-warme blood, 
Sweete father, to thy murthrcd ghoasi I sweare." 
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Q. Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious spirit, 
Nor cease to be an arrogant controller, 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thousand times. 

War. Madam, be still, — with reverence may I say ; 
For every word you speak in his behalf 
Is slander to your royal dignity, 

Suf. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour ! 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord so much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stern untutor'd churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip ; whose fruit thou art, 
And never of the Nevils' noble race. 

War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 
And I should rob the deathsman of his fee, 
Quitting thee thereby often thousand shames; 
And that my sovereign's presence makes me mild, 
I would, false murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy passed speech, 
And say it was thy mother that thou meant'st, 
That thou thyself wast born in bastardy : 
And, after all this fearful homage done, 
Give thee thy hire, and send thy soul to hell, 
Pernicious blood-sucker of sleeping men I 

Suf. Thou shalt be waking while I shed thy blood, 
If from this presence thou dar'st go with me. 

War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence ! 
Unworthy though thou art, I '11 cope with thee, 
And do some service to duke Humphrey's ghost. 

[Exeunt Suffolk and Warwick. 

K. Hen. What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. [A noise without. 

Q. Mar. What noise is this ? 

Re-enter Suffolk and Warwick, with their weapons drawn. 

K. Hen. Why, how now, lords ! your wrathful weapons drawn 
Here in our presence ! dare you be so bold ? — 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here? 

SUF, The traitorous Warwick, with the men of Bury, 
Set all upon mc, mighty sovereign. [Noise of a crowd without. 

liO-cnler SALISBURY, 

Sal. \_To those without'] Sirs, stand apart; the king shall know 
your mind. — 
Dread lord, the commons send you word by me, 
Unless false a Suffolk straight be done to death, 

■ False Suffolk— ] So "The Contention." The folio 1623, owing, probably, to the 
pnmj.nsitor having caught the word, Lord, from the preceding line, has "Lord 
bullolke/ &c. 
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Or banished fair England's territories, 
They will by violence tear him from your palace, 
And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
They say, by him the good duke Humphrey died ; 
They say, in him they fear your highness' death ; 
And mere instinct of love and loyalty, — 
Free from a stubborn opposite intent, 
As being thought to contradict your liking, — 
Makes them thus forward in his banishment. 
They say, in care of your most royal person, 
That, if your highness should intend to sleep, 
And charge — that no man should disturb your rest, 
In pain of your dislike, or pain of death ; 
Yet, notwithstanding such a strait edict, 
Were there a serpent seen, with forked tongue, 
That slily glided towards your majesty, 
It were but necessary you were wak'd ; 
Lest, being suffered in that harmful slumber, 
The mortal worm might make the sleep eternal : 
And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 
That they will guard you, wher you will or no, 
From such fell serpents as false Suffolk is ; 
With whose envenomed and fatal sting, 
Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 
They say, is shamefully bereft of life. 

Commons. [ Without.'] An answer from the king, my lord of 
Salisbury ! 

Sup. 'T is like, the commons, rude unpolish'd hinds, 
Could send such message to their sovereign : 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 
To show how quaint an orator you are : 
But all the honour Salisbury hath won, 
Is, that he was the lord ambassador, 
Sent from a sort of tinkers to the king. 

Commons. [Without.'] An answer from the king, or we will all 
break in ! 

K. Hen. Go, Salisbury, and tell them all from me, 
I thank them for their tender loving care ; 
And had I not been cited so by them, 
Yet did I purpose as they do entreat ; 
For sure, my thoughts do hourly prophesy 
Mischance unto my state by Suffolk's means : 
And therefore — by His majesty I swear, 
Whose far unworthy deputy I am, — 
He shall not breathe infection in this air, 

But three days longer, on the pain of death, [Exit Salisbury. 

Q. Mar. 0 Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk ! 

K. Hen. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suffolk! 
No more, I say \ if thou dost plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 
Had I but said, I would have kept my word ; 
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But, when I swear, it is irrevocable : — 

If, after three days' space, thou here be'st found 

On any ground that I am ruler of, 

The world shall not be ransom for thy life. — 

Come, Warwick, — come, good Warwick, go with me ; 

I have great matters to impart to thee. 

[Exeunt K. Henry, Warwick, Lords, &c. 

Q. Mar. Mischance and sorrow go along with you ! 
Heart's discontent, and sour affliction, 
Be playfellows to keep you company I 
There 's two of you ; the devil make a third ! 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps ! 

Suf. Cease, gentle queen, these execrations, 
And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 

Q. Mar. Fie, coward woman, and soft-hearted wretch ! 
Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemies ? * 

Suf. A plague upon them ! wherefore should I curse them ? 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, a 
I would invent as bitter-searching terms, 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd strongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd Envy in her loathsome cave : 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words ; 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint ; 
Mine hair be fix'd on end, as one distract ; 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curse them. Poison be their drink ! 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste ! 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of cypress-trees ! 
Their chiefest prospect, murdering basilisks ! 
Their softest touch, as smart as lizard's stings ! 
Their music, frightful as the serpent's hiss ; 
And boding screech-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell — 

Q. Mar. Enough, sweet Suffolk ; thou torment'st thyself; 
And these dread curses — like the sun 'gainst glass, 
Or like an overcharged gun, — recoil, 
And turn the force of them upon thyself. 

Suf. You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave ? 
Now, by the ground that I am banish'd from, 
Well could I vwy^ away a winter's night, 
Though standing naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold would never let grass grow, 
And think it but a minute spent in sport. 

Q. Mar. 0, let me entreat thee, cease ! Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 

(*) Old text, enemy. 
■ The mandrake's groan,— ] Sue note (5), p. 306, Yol. I. 
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Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 
To wash away my woeful monuments. 

0, could this kiss be printed in thy hand, [Kisses his hand. 

That thou mightst think upon these by the seal, 

Through whom a thousand sighs are breath'd for thee ! 

So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief ; 

'T is but surmis'd whiles thou art standing by, 

As one that surfeits, thinking on a want. 

I will repeal thee, or, be well assur'd, 

Adventure to be banished myself : 

And banished I am, if but from thee. 

Go, speak not to me : — even now be gone. — 

0, go not yet ! — Even thus two friends condemn'd, 

Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 

Luther a hundred times to part than die. 

Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee ! 

Suf. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
'T is not the land I care for, wert thou hence ; * 
A wilderness is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company : 
For where thou art, there is the world itself, 
"With every several pleasure in the world ; 
And where thou art not, desolation. 
I can no more : — live thou to joy thy life ; 
Myself no a joy in nought but that thou liv'st. 

Enter Vaux. 

Q. Mar. Whither goes Vaux so fast ? what news, I pr'ythcc ? 

Vaux, To signify unto his majesty, 
That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death : 
For suddenly a grievous sickness took him, 
That makes him gasp, and stare, and catch the air, 
Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth. 
Sometime he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghost 
Were by his side ; sometime he calls the king, 
And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 
The secrets of his overcharged soul : 
And I am sent to tell his majesty, 
That even now he cries aloud for him. 

Q. Mae. Go, tell this heavy message to the king. [Exit Vaux. 
Ay me ! what is this world ! what news are these ? 
But wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loss, 
Omitting Suffolk's exile, my soul's treasure ? 
Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 
And with the southern clouds contend in tears, — 
Theirs for the earth's increase, mine for my sorrows ? 

(*) First folio, (hence. 
Myself no joy in nought — ] Mr. Collier's annotator reads,—" Myself U> joy," &c. 
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Now, get thee hence : the king, thou know'st, is coming ; — 
If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

StTF. If I depart from thee, I cannot live : 
And in thy sight to die, what were it else, 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap ? 
Here could I breathe my soul into the air, 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips : ' 
Where,* from thy sight, I should be raging mad, 
And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes, 
To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth ; 
So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul, 
Or I should breathe it so into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in sweet Elysium. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 
From thee to die, were torture more than death : 
0, let me stay, befall what may befall ! 

Q. Mar. Away ! Though parting be a fretful corrosive, 
It is applied to a deathful wound. 
To France, sweet Suffolk : let me hear from thee ; 
For wheresoe'er thou art in this world's globe, 
I '11 have an Iris that shall find thee out. 

Suf. I go. 

Q. Mar. And take my heart with thee. 

Suf. A jewel, lock'd into the woeful'st cask 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we ; 
This way fall I to death. 

Q. Mar. This way for me. [Exeunt severally. 



SCENE III. — London. Cardinal Beaufort'5 Bed-chamber. 

Enter King Henry, Salisbury, Warwick, and others. The 
Cardinal in bed; Attendants with him. 

K. Hen. How fares my lord ? speak, Beaufort, to thy sovereign. 

Car. If thou be'st death, I '11 give thee England's treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

K. Hen. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 
Where death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

War. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 

Car. Bring me unto my trial, when you will. 
Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, wher they will or no ? — 
O, torture me no more ! I will confess. — 
Alive again I then show me where he is ; 
I '11 give a thousand pound to look upon him. — 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them. — 



n Where,— ] For ichcrcas. 
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Comb down his hair ; look ! look ! it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul ! — 
Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 

K. Hen. 0, thou eternal mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
0, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 

War. See how the pangs of death do make him grin ! 

Sal. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

K. Hen. Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 
Lord cardinal, if thou think' st on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. — - 
He dies, and makes no sign : — 0 God, forgive him ! 

War. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

K. Hen. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. — 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 

And let us all to meditation. (4) [ExeunL 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Kent. The Seashore near Dover. 

Firing heard at Sea. Then enter, from a boat, a Captain, a a Master, 
a Master's Mate, Walter Whitmore, and others; with them 
Suffolk, disguised, and other Gentlemen, prisoners. 

Cap. The gaudy, blabbing, 11 and remorseful c day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 
And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night ; 
Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves, and from their misty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 
Therefore, bring forth the soldiers of our prize ; 
For, whilst our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here shall they make their ransom on the sand, 
Or with their blood stain this discolour'd shore. — 
Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ; — 
And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ; — ■ 
The other {Pointing to Suffolk.], Walter Whitmore, is thy share. 

a Captain, — ] So in " The Contention." The folios have Lieutenant, and prefix Lieu. 
to all his speeches. 

b Blabbing, — ] " The epithet blabbing, applied to the day by a man about to commit 
murder, is exquisitely beautiful. Guilt is afraid of light, considers darkness as a natural 
shelter, and makes night the confidante of those actions which cannot be trusted to the 
tell-tale day."— Johnson. 

c Remorseful—] Pitiful, 

VOL. ii. 3 r. 
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1 Gent. What is my ransom, master ? let me know. 

Mast. A thousand crowns, or else lay down your head. 

Mate. And so much shall you give, or off goes yours. 

Cap. What, think you much to pay two thousand crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentlemen ? — 
Cut both the villains' throats ; — for die you shall ; — 
The lives of those which we have lost in fight 
Be counterpoised with such a petty sum ? a 

1 Gent. I '11 give it, sir ; and therefore spare my life. 

2 Gent. And so will I, and write home for it straight. 
Whit. I lost mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 

And therefore, to revenge it, shalt thou die ; [ To Suf. 

And so should these, if I might have my will. 

Cap. Be not so rash ; take ransom, let him live. 

Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentleman : 
Bate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 

Whit. And so am I ; my name is Walter Whitmore. 
How now ! why start'st thou ? what, doth death affright ? 

Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me — that by water I should die. 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 
Thy name is Gualtier, being rightly sounded. 

Whit. Gualtier y or Walter, which it is, I care not; 
Ne'er yet did base dishonour blur our name, 
But with our sword we wip'd away the blot ; 
Therefore, when merchant-like I sell revenge, 
Broke be my sword, my arms torn and defac'd, 
And I proclaimed a coward through the world ! 

[Lctj/s hold on Suffolk. 

Suf. Stay, Whitmore ; for thv prisoner is a prince, 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Poole. 

Whit. The duke of Suffolk muffled up in rags ! 

Suf. Ay, but these rags are no part of the duke ; 
Jove sometime went disguis'd, and why not I ? b 

Cap. But Jove was never slain, as thou shalt be. 

Suf. Obscure and lowly swain, king Henry's blood, c 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed by such a jaded grooni. 



■ The lives of those which we have lost in fight 

lie counterpoised with such a petty sum ?] 
{Something is evidently wrong here. Eowe reads ; — 

rt " Jfar can those lives." &e. 

CapeU— 

„ . " Cannot be pots' d," &c. 

Mr. Collier s annotator :— 

u Can lives of those," &c. 
i b sometime went disguis'd, and why not I?] A line found only in the earlier 
draft of this play— the First Part of " The Contention," hut which the context renders 
(indispensable. 

( c Obscure and lowly swain, king Henry's blood,—] In the old text this line is 
inadvertently given to the Captain, and lowly is misprinted lousic. 
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Hast thou not kiss'd thy hand, and held my stirrnp ? 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I shook my head ? 
How often hast thou waited at my cup, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 
When I have feasted with queen Margaret? 
Eemember it, and let it make thee crest-fall'n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride : 
How in our Yoidmg-lobby hast thou stood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? 
This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 
And therefore shall it charm thy riotous tongue. 

Whit. Speak, captain, shall 1 stab the forlorn swain ? 

Cap. First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 

Suf. Base slave ! thy words are blunt, and so art thou. 

Cap. Convey him hence, and on our long boat's side 
Strike off his head. 

Suf. Thou dar'st not for thy own ! 

Cap. Yes, Poole. 

Suf. Poole ? a 

Cap. Poole! Sir Poole! Lord! 

Ay, kennel, puddle, sink ; whose filth and dirt 
Troubles the silver spring where England drinks. 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For swallowing the treasure of the realm : 
Thy lips, that kiss'd the queen, shall sweep the ground ; 
And thou, that smil'dst at good duke Humphrey's death, 
Against the senseless winds shall grin in vain, 
Who, in contempt, shall hiss at thee again : 
And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to afly a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthless king, 
Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 
By devilish policy art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg'd 
With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding * heart. 
By thee, Anjou and Maine were sold to France ; 
The false revolting Normans, thorough thee, 
Disdain to call us lord ; and Picardy 
Hath slain their governors, surpris'd our forts, 
And sent the ragged soldiers wounded home. 
The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 
Whose dreadful swords were never drawn in vain, — 
As hating thee, are f rising up in arms : 
And now the house of York — thrust from the crown, 

(*) Old text, Mother-bleeding. (f) Old text, and. 

a Cap. Yes, Poole. 

Suf. Poole ?] 

These two speeches are only found in the First Part of "The Contention. " They arc 
obviously necessary to the dialogue. 

3n2 
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By shameful murder of a guiltless king", 

And lofty proud encroaching tyranny, — 

Burns with revenging fire ; whose hopeful colours 

Advance our half-fac'd sun, a striving to shine, 

Under the which is writ — Invitis nubibus. 

The commons here in Kent are up in arms ; 

And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 

Is crept into the palace of our king. 

And all by thee, — Away ! convey him hence. 

Suf. 0, that I were a god, to shoot forth thunder 
Upon these paltry, servile, abject drudges! 
Small things make base men proud : this villain here, 
Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more 
Than Bargulus, the strong Illyrian pirate. b 
Drones suck not eagles' blood, but rob bee-hives. 
It is impossible that I should die 
By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 
Thy words move rage and not remorse in me ; 
I go of message from the queen to France ; 
I charge thee, waft me safely 'cross the channel. 

Cap. Walter,— 

Whit. Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to thy death. 

Suf. Gelidus timor occupat ct/rtus : c — 
It is thee I fear. 

Whit. Thou shalt have cause to fear before I leave thee. 
What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye stoop ? 

1 Gent. My gracious lord, entreat him, speak him fair. 

Suf. Suffolk's imperial tongue is stern and rough, 
Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour. 
Far be it we should honour such as these 
With humble suit : no, rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heaven and to my king ; 
And sooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
Than stand uncovered to the vulgar groom. 
True nobility is exempt from fear : — 
More can I bear than you dare execute. 

Cap. Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 

Suf, Come, soldiers, show what cruelty ye can, a 

,k whose hopeful colours 

Advance our half-fac'd sun, — ] 

"Edward HI. bare for his device the rays of the sun dispersing' themselves out of a 
cloud." — Camden's Rcmaincs. 

b Than Bargulus, the strong Illyrian pirate.] This noted robber, rightly Bardyllis, 
is nientiniK'd in Cicero J>c Off. Lib. ii. cap, xi. "Bargulus Illyriufl LatrOj de quo est 
apud Theopompum," &c. See note on the passage in the " Variorum." The corre- 
sponding passage in " The Contention " has : — 

" then mightie Abradas, 

The great Masadonian pyrate." 

c Gelidus timor occupat artus: — ] In the first folio we have, u Pinc gelidus," &c, 
which led Malone to read " Bene gelidus." The editor of the second folio struck out the 
first word, and his example has been generally followed. 

d Come, soldiers, &c] A line wrongly assigned to the previous speaker in the old text. 
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That this my death may never be forgot! — 
Great men oft die by vile Bezonians : a 
A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Murder'd sweet Tully ; Brutus' bastard hand 
Stabb'd Julius Caesar ; savage islanders, 
Pompey the great : and Suffolk dies by pirates. 

{Exeunt Sue. with Whitmore and others. 
Cap. And as for these whose ransom we have set, 
It is our pleasure one of them depart : — 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 

[Exeunt all but the first Gentleman. 

Re-enter Whitmore, with Suffolk's body. 

Whit. There let his head and lifeless body lie, 
Until the queen his mistress bury it. [Exit. 

1 Gent. 0 barbarous and bloody spectacle ! 
His body will I bear unto the king : 
If he revenge it not, yet will his friends ; 

So will the queen, that living held him dear, (l) [Exit with the body. 



SCENE II.— Blackheath. 

Enter George Bevis and John Holland. 

Geo. Come, and get thee a sword, though made of a lath; they 
have been up these two days. 

John. They have the more need to sleep now, then. 

Geo. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to dress the com- 
monwealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for 'tis threadbare. Well, I say it was 
never merry world in England since gentlemen came up. 

Geo. 0 miserable age ! Virtue is not regarded in handy-crafts- 
men. 

John. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

Geo. Nay, more, the king's council are no good workmen. 

John. True; and yet it is said, — labour in thy vocation: which is 
as much to say as, b — let the magistrates be labouring men; and 
therefore should we be magistrates. 

Geo. Thou hast hit it : for there 's no better sign of a brave mind 
than a hard hand. 

John. I see them ! I see them ! There 's Best's son, the tanner of 
Wingham ; — 

Geo. He shall have the skins of our enemies, to make dog's 
leather of. 

John. And Dick the butcher, — 

* Bezonians :] See note (*>), p. 72, Vol. I. 

b Which is as much to say as, — ] Mr. Collier adopts the modern form of the phrase, 
upon the authority of his annotator, "as," he observes, " having been misplaced in the 
old editions ;" but, as we have before said (see note ( a ), p. 553), the construction found 
in the early copies was not unusual. 
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Geo. Then is sin struck down like an ox, and iniquity's throat cut 
like a calf. 

John. And Smith the weaver. 

Geo. Argo, their thread of life is spun. 

John. Come, come, let 's fall in with them. 

Drum. Enter Jack Cade, Dick the butcher, Smith the weaver, and 
others in great number. 

Cade. "We, John Cade, so termed of our supposed father, — 
Dick. Or rather, of stealing a cade of herrings. [Aside. 
Cade. For our enemies shall fall before us 3 — inspired with the 
spirit of putting down kings and princes. — Command silence. 
Dick. Silence! 

Cade. My father was a Mortimer, — 

Dick. He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer. [Aside. 
Cade. My mother a Plantagenet, — 

Dick. I knew her well, she was a midwife. [Aside. 

Cade. My wife descended of the Lacies, — 

Dick. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, and sold many laces. 

[Aside. 

Smith. But, now of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, 
she washes bucks here at home. [Aside. 

Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable house. 

Dick. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable ; and there was he 
bora, under a hedge, — for his father had never a house but the cage. 

[Aside. 

Cade. Valiant I am. 

Smith. 'A must needs ; for beggary is valiant. [Aside. 
Cade. I am able to endure much. 

Smith. No question of that ; for I have seen him whipped three 
market-days together. [Aside. 
Cade. I fear neither sword nor fire. 

Smith. He need not fear the sword, for his coat is of proof. [Aside. 

Dick. But methinks he should stand in fear of fire, being burnt 
i' the hand for stealing of sheep. [Aside. 

Cade. Be brave then ; for your captain is brave, and vows reform- 
ation. There shall be in England seven half-penny loaves sold for a 
penny : the three-hooped pots shall have ten hoops ; and I will make 
it Trlmiy, b) drink small beer: all the realm shall be in common, and 
in < Tieapside shall my palfrey go to grass. And when I am king, — 
as king I will be — 

All. God save your majesty! 

Cade. I thank you, good people — there shall be no money; all 
shall eat and drink on my score ; and I will apparel them all in one 
livery, that they may agree like brothers, and worship me their 
lord. 

Dick. The first thing we do, let 's kill all the lawyers. 



u Our enemies shall fall before W — ] Alluding, though not consistently — for the 
truculent rebel was no scholar — to the supposed etymology of his name, Cade, from 
cado y to fall. The old copies have "faile bclore us." 
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Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, 
that of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment ? 
that parchment, being scribbled o'er, should undo a man ? Some say, 
the bee stings ; but I say, 't is the bee's wax, for I did but seal once to 
a thing, and I was never mine own man since. How now ! who 's 
there ? 

Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham. 

Smith. The Clerk of Chatham : he can write and read, and cast 
account. 
Cade. 0 monstrous ! 

Smith. We took him setting of boys' copies. 
Cade. Here 's a villain ! 

Smith. H 'as a book in his pocket with red letters in 't. 
Cade. Nay, then he is a conjurer. 

Dick. Nay, he can make obligations, and write court-hand. 

Cade. I am sorry for 't : the man is a proper man, of mine honour ; 
unless I find him guilty, he shall not die. — Come hither, sirrah, I 
must examine thee : what is thy name ? 

Clerk. Emanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters ; (2) — 't will go 
hard with you. 

Cade. Let me alone. — Dost thou use to write thy name ? or hast 
thou a mark to thyself, like an honest plain-dealing man ? 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought up that I 
can write my name. 

All. He hath confessed: away with him! he's a villain and a 
traitor. 

Cade. Away with him, I say ! hang him with his pen-and-inkhorn 
about his neck. (3) [Exeunt some with the Clerk. 

Enter Michael. 

Mich. Where 's our general ? 

Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

Mich. Fly, fly, fly! Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother are 
hard by, with the king's forces. 

Cade. Stand, villain, stand, or I '11 fell thee down. He shall be 
encountered with a man as good as himself: he is but a knight, 
is 'a? 

Mich. No. 

Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a knight presently; 
[Kneels.'] rise up sir John Mortimer. [Rises.] Now have at him ! 

Enter Sir Humphrey Stafford and William: his brother, with 
drum and Forces. 

Staf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 
Mark'd for the gallows, — lay your weapons do™, 
Home to your cottages, forsake this groom ; — 
The king is merciful, if you revolt. 
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W. Staf. But angry, wrathful, and inclined to blood, 
If you go forward : therefore, yield or die. 

Cade. As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not; a 
It is to you, good people, that I speak, 
O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign ; 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 

Staf. Villain, thy father was a plasterer ; 
And thou thyself a shearman, — art thou not ? 

Cade. And Adam was a gardener. 

W. Staf. And what of that ? 

Cade. Marry, this: — Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 
Married the duke of Clarence' daughter — did he not ? 
Staf. Ay, sir. 

Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
W. Staf. That's false. 

Cade. Ay, there 's the question ; but I say, 't is true : 
The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stol'n away ; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came to age : 
His son am I ; deny it if you can. 

Dick. Nay, 'tis too true; therefore he shall be king. 

Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father's house, and the 
bricks are alive at this day to testify it ; therefore deny it not. 

Staf. And will you credit this base drudge's words, 
That speaks he knows not what ? 

All. Ay, many, will we ; therefore get ye gone. 

W. Staf. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught you this. 

Cade. He lies, for I invented it myself. [Aside,'] — Go to, sirrah, 
tell the king from me, that — for his father's sake, Henry the fifth, in 
whose time boys went to span-counter for French crowns, — I am 
content he shall reign ; but I '11 be protector over him. 

Dick. And furthermore, we '11 have the lord Say's head for selling 
the dukedom of Maine. 

Cade. And good reason, for thereby is England maimed,* and fain 
to go with a staff, but that my puissance holds it up. Fellow kings, 
I tell you that lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch ; and, more 'than that, he can speak French, and therefore 
he is a traitor. 

Staf. 0 gross and miserable ignorance ! 

Cade. Nay, answer, if you can: — the Frenchmen are our enemies ; 
go to, then, I ask but this, — can he that speaks with the tongue of an 
enemy be a good counsellor or no ? 

All. No, no ; and therefore we '11 have his head. 

W r Staf. Well, seeing gentle words will not prevail, 
Assail them with the army of the king. 

Staf. Herald, away : and throughout every town, 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 

(*) Old text, main*d. 
*■ /pass not;] I care not, or, I regard not. 
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That those, which fly before the battle ends, 
May, even in their wives' and children's sight, 
Be hang'd up for example at their doors : — 
And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 

[Exeunt the two Staffords, and Forces. 

Cade. And you, that love the commons, follow me. — 
Now show yourselves men ; 't is for liberty. 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 
Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon ; 
For they are thrifty honest men, and such 
As would (but that they dare not) take our parts. 

Dick. They are all in order, and march toward us. 

Cade. But then are we in order when we are most out of order. 
Come, march forward ! [Exeunt. 



SCENE ILL— Another part of Blackheath. 

Alarum. The two parties enter and fight, and both the Staffords 

are stain. 

Cade. Where \s Dick, the butcher of Ashford ? 
Dick. Here, sir. 

Cade. They fell before thee like sheep and oxen, and thou behavedst 
thyself as if thou hadst been in thine own slaughter-house : therefore 
thus will I reward thee, — the Lent shall be as long again as it is ; 
and thou shalt have a licence to kill for a hundred lacking one a 
week. a 

Dick. I desire no more. 

Cade. And, to speak truth, thou deservest no less. The monument 
of the victory will I bear ; [Putting on part of Sir H. Stafford's 
armour.] and the bodies shall be dragged at my horse' heels till I do 
come to London, where we will have the mayor's sword borne before 
us. 

Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gaols, and 
let out the prisoners. 

Cade. Fear not that, I warrant thee. — Come, let 's march towards 
London. [Exeunt 

a Thou shalt have a licence to kill for a hundred lacking one a week.] The last two 
words arc restored from " The Contention." Jn the reign of Elizabeth, butchers were 
prohibited from selling flesh-meat in Lent ; "not," so the statute 5 Eliz. c. 5, expresses 
it, "for any superstition to be maintained in the choyce of meates," but for the double 
purpose of diminishing the consumption of flesh-meat (already restricted to four days 
in the week throughout the year), and of encouraging the fisheries, and augmenting the 
number of seamen. Sick and infirm people, however, unable to abstain from animal 
food, were dispensed by a licence from their bishop or curate, and certain butchers were 
specially privileged to supply a limited number each week. 
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SCENE IV —London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henhy, reading a supplication; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Say, with him: at a distance Queen Margaret, 
mourning over Suffolk's head. 

Q. Mar. Oft have I heard that grief softens the mind, 
And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 
Think therefore on revenge, and cease to weep. 
But who can cease to weep, and look on this ? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast, 
But where 's the body that I should embrace ? 

Buck. What answer makes your grace "to the rebels' supplication? 

K. Hen. I '11 send some holy bishop to entreat ; 
For God forbid, so many simple souls 
Should perish by the sword ! And I myself, 
Bather than bloody war shall cut them short, 
Will parley with Jack Cade their general. — 
But stay, I '11 read it over once again. 

Q. Mar. Ah, barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd, like a wandering planet, over me : 
And could it not enforce them to relent, 
That were unworthy to behold the same ? 

K. Hen. Lord Say, Jack Cade hath sworn to have thy head. 

Say. Ay, but I hope your highness shall have his. 

K. Hen. How now, madam ! 
Still lamenting and mourning for Suffolk's death ? a 
I fear me, love, if that I had been dead, 
Thou wouldest not have niourn'd so much for me. 

Q. Mar. No, my love, I should not mourn, but die for thee. 

Enter a Messenger. 

K. Hen. How now ! what news ? why com'st thou in such haste ? 

Mess. The rebels are in Southwark : fly, my lord ! 
Jack Cade proclaims himself lord Mortimer, 
Descended from the duke of Clarence' house ; 
And calls your grace usurper, openly, 
And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 
His army is a ragged multitude 
Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless : 
Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 
Hath given them heart and courage to proceed ; 
All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call — false caterpillars, and intend their death. 

Iv. Hen. 0 graceless men ! they know not what they do. 

Buck. My gracious lord, retire to Kenilworth, 
Until a power be rais'd to put them down. 

* Still lamenting- and mourning for Suffolk's death?] Might we not read, 
" Still mourning and lamenting Suffolk's death ?" 
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Q. Mar. Ah ! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 
These Kentish rebels would be soon appeas'd. 

K. Hen. Lord Say, the traitor* kateth thee ; 
Therefore, away with us to Kenil worth. 

Say. So might your grace's person be in danger ; 
The sight of me is odious in their eyes ; 
And therefore in this city will I stay, 
And live alone as secret as I may. 

Eater a second Messenger. 

2 Mess. Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge ; 
The citizens fly and forsake their houses ; 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor ; and they jointly swear 
To spoil the city and your royal court. 

Buck. Then linger not, my lord ; away, take horse. 

K. Hen. Come, Margaret ; God, our hope, will succour us. 

Q. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceas'd. 

K. Hen. Farewell, my lord; [To Lord Say.] trust not the 
Kentish rebels. 

Buck. Trust nobody, for fear you bef betray'd. 

Say. The trust I have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and resolute. [Exeunt. 

SCENE Y.—The same. The Tower. 

Enter Lord Scales, and others, on the walls. Then enter certain 

Citizens, iehw. 

Scales. How, now ! is Jack Cade slain ? 

1 Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be slain ; for they have won the 
bridge, killing all those that withstand them. The lord mayor craves 
aid of your honour from the Tower, to defend the city from the rebels. 

Scales. Such aid as I can spare, you shall command ; 
But I am troubled here with them myself ; 
The rebels have assay'd to win the Tower. 
But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 
And thither I will send you Matthew Gough : 
Fight for your Icing, your country, and your lives ; 
And so, farewell, for I must hence again. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI.— The same. Cannon-street. 

Enter Jack Cade, and his Followers. He strikes his staff on 
London-stone. 

Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city ! And here, sitting upon 
London-stone, I charge and command, that, of the city's cost, the 
pissing-conduit run nothing but claret wine this first year of our 



(*) Old text, traitors. 



(t) First folio omits, be. 
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reign. And now, henceforward, it shall be treason for any that calls 
me other than lord Mortimer. 

Enter a Soldier, running. 
Sold. Jack Cade ! Jack Cade ! 

Cade. Knock him down there. [They hill him. 

Smith. If this fellow be wise, he '11 never call you Jack Cade more ; 
I think he hath a very fair warning. 

Dick. My lord, there's an army gathered together in Smithfield. 

Cade. Come then, let 's go fight with them : but first, go and set 
London-bridge on fire ; and if you can, bum down the Tower too. 
Come, let 's away. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VII.— The same. Smithfield. 

Alarums. Enter, on one side, Cade and his Company; on the other, 
Citizens, and the King's Forces, headed by Matthew Gough. 
They fight; the Citizens are routed, and Matthew Gough is 
slain. 

Cade. So, sirs. — Now go some and pull down the Savoy ; others to 
the inns of court ; down with them all. 

Dick. I have a suit unto your lordship. 

Cade. Be it a lordship, thou shalt have it for that word. 

Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come out of your 
mouth. 

John. Mass, 't will be sore law then ; for he was thrust in the 
mouth with a spear, and 't is not whole yet. [Aside. 

Smith. Nay, John, it will be stinking law ; for his breath stinks 
with eating toasted cheese. [Aside. 

Cade. I have thought upon it ; it shall be so. Away, burn all the 
records of the realm : my mouth shall be the parliament of England. 

John. Then we are like to have biting statutes, unless his teeth 
be pulled out. [Aside. 

Cade. And henceforward all things shall be in common. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, a prize, a prize ! here 's the lord Say, which sold the 
towns in France ; he that made us pay one and twenty fifteens, 11 and 
one shilling to the pound, the last subsidy. 

Enter George Bevis, with the Lord Say. 

Cade. Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten times. — Ah, thou say, 
thou serge, nay, thou buckram lord ! now art thou within point-blank 
of our jurisdiction regal. What canst thou answer to my majesty for 
giving up of Normandy unto monsieur Basimecu, the dauphin of 
France ? Be it known unto thee by these presence, even the presence 
of lord Mortimer, that I am the besom that must sweep the court 



a One-and-iwcnty fifteens,—] The impost called a fifteen, was the fifteenth part of 
all the personal property of each subject. 
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clean of such filth as thou art. Thou hast most traitorously corrupted 
the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar-school ; and whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally, 
thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary to the king, his 
crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. It will be proved 
to thy face that thou hast men about thee that usually talk of a noun 
and a verb ; and such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure 
to hear. Thou hast appointed justices of peace, to call poor men 
before them about matters they were not able to answer. Moreover, 
thou hast put them in prison ; and because they could not read, thou 
hast hanged them ; when, indeed, only for that cause they have been 
most worthy to live. Thou dost ride in a foot-cloth, dost thou not ? 
Say. What of that? 

Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse wear a cloak, 
when honester men than thou go in their hose and doublets. 

Dick. And work in their shirt too ; as myself, for example, that 
am a butcher. 

Say. You men of Kent — 

Dick. What say you of Kent ? 

Say. Nothing but this : 't is dona terra, mala gens. 

Cade. Away with him, away with him ! he speaks Latin. 

Say. Hear me but speak, and bear me where you will. 
Kent, in the commentaries Caesar writ, 
Is term'd the civil'st place of all this isle : a 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy ; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy ; 
Yet, to recover them, would lose my life. 
Justice with favour have I always done ; 
Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never. 
When have I aught exacted at your hands, 
But b to maintain the king, the realm, and you? 
Large gifts have I bestow'cl on learned clerks, 
Because my book preferr'd me to the king : 
And, seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 
Unless you be possess'd with devilish spirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
This tongue hath parlcy'd unto foreign kings 
For your behoof, — 

Cade. Tut ! when struck'st thou one blow in the field ? 

Say. Great men have reaching hands : oft have I struck 
Those that I never saw, and struck them dead. 

Geo. 0 monstrous coward ! what, to come behind folks ? 

» The civil'st place of aU this isle:] li Ex his omnibus long e sunt humanissimi qui 
Cantium incolunt." — Ca?sar, "De Bello Gallico," Lib. v. This passage is translated 
by Arthur Golding, 1565, as follows : — " Of all the inhabitants of this isle, the ci vilest 
are the Kentish folke" 

b But to maintain — ] In the folios, — a Kent to maintain," &c. The word " But " was 
substituted by Johnson. 
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Say. These cheeks are pale for watching for your good. 

Cade. Give him a box o' the ear, and that will make 'em red again. 

Sat. Long sitting to determine poor men's causes 
Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. 

Cade. Ye shall have a hempen caudle* then, and the help a of a 
hatchet. 

Dick. Why dost thou quiver, man? 

Sat. The palsy, and not fear,' provokes me. 

Cade. Nay, he nods at us, as who should say, I '11 be even with 
you. I '11 see if his head will stand steadier on a pole, or no. Take 
him away, and behead him. 

Say. Tell me wherein have I offended most ? 
Have I affected wealth or honour ? — speak. 
Are my chests fill'd up with extorted gold ? 
Is my apparel sumptuous to behold ? 
Whom have I injur'd, that ye seek my death ? 
These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding, 
This breast from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 
0, let me live ! 

Cade. [Aside.] I feel remorse in myself with his words : but I '11 
bridle it : he shall die, an it be but for pleading so well for his life. 
Away with him ! he has a familar under his tongue ; he speaks not o' 
God's name. Go, take him away, I say, and strike off his head 
presently; and then break into his son-in-law's house, sir James 
Cromer, and strike off his head, and bring them both upon two poles 
hither. 

All. It shall be done. 

Say. Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your prayers, 
God should be so obdurate as yourselves, 
How would it fare with your departed souls ? 
And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

Cade. Away with him ! and do as I command ye. [Exeunt some 
with Lord Say.] The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a 
head on his shoulders, unless he pay me tribute ; there shall not a 
maid be married, but she shall pay to me her maidenhead ere they 
have it : men shall hold of me in capite; and we charge and command, 
that their wives be as free as heart can wish, or tongue can tell. 

Dick. My lord, when shall we go to Cheapside, and take up com- 
modities upon our bills ? 

(*) Old copies, candle. 

a The help of a hatchet.'] Farmer suggests that we ought to read "pap ivith a 
hatchet." This was a cant phrase of Shakespeare's day, and Lily has adopted it in the 
title of his celebrated pamphlet, "Pap with an hatchet; alias, a fig for my godson; or 
crack me this nut ; or a country cuff: that is, a sound box of the ear, et coetera ;" he 
has again introduced it, too, in his "Mother Bombie," 1594 : — " They give us pap with a 
spoone before we can speake, and when wee speake for that we love, pap with a hatch* v." 
feo also in Dent's u Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven," under "Lying:" — "their pur- 
pose was to entangle him in his words, and to entrap him, that they might catch 
advantage against him, and so cut his throat, and give him pap with a hatchet" The 
pap of a hatchet meant, the stroke of the headsman's axe ; as a hempen caudle, which 
Cade promises with it, signified, death by the rope. The latter slang occurs, also, in the 
old play called, " The Downfall of Kobert, Earl of Huntingdon," Act V. Sc. 1 

" Here, Warman, put this hempen caudle o'er thy head." 
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Cade. Many, presently. 
All. 0 brave ! 

Re-enter Rebels, with the heads of Loud Say and his Son-in-law. 

Cade. But is not this braver? — Let them kiss one another, for 
they loved well when they were alive. Now part them again, lest 
they consult about the giving up of some more towns in France. 
Soldiers, defer the spoil of the city until night : for with these borne 
before us, instead of maces, will we ride through the streets ; and, at 
every corner, have them kiss. — Away ! \ExeunL 



SCENE YIII.— Southwark. 

A Jar urn. En ter Cade an d a 11 his Ra b b km enL 

Cade. Up Fish-street! Down Saint Magnus' corner ! a (4) Kill 
and knock down! Throw them into Thames! — [A parley sounded, 
then a retreat'] What noise is this I hear? Dare any be so bold to 
sound retreat or parley, when I command them kill. 

Enter Buckingham and old Clifford, with Forces. 

Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will disturb thee : 
Know, Cade, we come ambassadors from the king 
Unto the commons whom thou hast misled ; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them, all 
That will forsake thee, and go home in peace. 

Clif. What say ye, countrymen ? will ye relent, 
And yield to mercy, whilst 't is offer'd you ; 
Or let a rebel b lead you to your deaths ? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
Fling up his cap, and say — God save his majesty! 
Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and pass by. 

All. God save the king ! God save the king ! 

Cade. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye so brave ? — And 
jou, base peasants, do ye believe him? will you needs be hanged 
with your pardons about your necks? Hath my sword therefore 
broke through London Gates, that you should leave me at the White 
Hart in Southwark? I thought ye would never have given out c 
these arms, till you had recovered your ancient freedom : but you are 
all recreants and dastards, and delight to live in slavery to the 
nobility. Let them break your backs with burdens, take your houses 
over your heads, ravish your wives and daughters before your faces ; 

a Up Fish-street ! Do™ Saint Magnus' comer !] As these places are on the opposite 
side of the river to that on which Cade now is, we must suppose him issuing orders to 
different parties of his rebels as to the direction they should take. 

b Or let a rebel lead you to your deaths?] So, and rightly, read Mr. Collier's and Mr. 
Singer's annotator. The folios have, " Or let a rabble" &c. 

e Have given out, &c] Have given up, have relinquished. To give out, in the sense 
of resign or surrender, is yet current among the vulgar. 
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for me —I will make shift for one ; and so— God's curse light upon 
you all ! 

All. We '11 follow Cade, we '11 follow Cade ! 

Clif. Is Cade the son of Henry the fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim you '11 go with him ? 
Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
And make the meanest of you earls and dukes ? 
Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to ; 
Nor knows he how to live, but by the spoil, 
Unless by robbing of your friends and us. 
Wer 't not a shame, that whilst you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanquished, 
Should make a start o'er seas, and vanquish you? 
Methinks already in this civil broil, 
I see them lording it in London streets, 
Crying, — Viliacof* unto all they meet. 
Better ten thousand base-born Cades miscarry, 
Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 
To France, to France, and get what you have lost ; 
Spare England, for it is your native coast : 
Henry hath money, you are strong and manly ; 
God on our side, doubt not of victoiy. 

All. A Clifford ! a Clifford ! we '11 follow the king, and Clifford. 

Cade. [Aside.'] Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro, as 
this multitude? the name of Henry the fifth hales them to an 
hundred mischiefs, and makes them leave me desolate. I see them 
lay their heads together to surprise me : my sword make way for me, 
for here is no staying. — In despite of the devils and hell, have through 
the very middest of you ! and heavens and honour be witness, that no 
want of resolution in me, but only my followers' base and ignominious 
treasons, makes me betake me to my heels. [Exit. 

Buck. What, is he fled ? Go, some, and follow him ; 
And he that brings his head unto the king 
Shall have a thousand crowns for his reward. — 

[Exeunt some of them. 

Follow me, soldiers ; we '11 devise a mean 

To reconcile you all unto the king. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IX.— Kenilworth Castle. 

Trumpets sounded. Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, and 
Somerset, on the terrace of the Castle. 

Iv. Hen. Was ever king that joy'd an earthly throne, 
And could command no more content than I ? 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
But I was made a king, at nine months old. 

• Viliacol] The old copies have, Villiago, which Theobald transformed into VMagcois. 
J illi(((jo, or VUiaco, Minifying rascal , scoundrel, and the like, is an epithet from the 
Italian, which occurs in Ben Jonson's " Every Man out of his Humour," Act V. Sc. 3, 
and in other of our early writers. 
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Was never subject long'd to be a king 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

Enter Buckingham and Clifford. 

Buck. Health and glad tidings to your majesty ! 
K. Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade surpris'd ? 
Or is he but retir'd to make him strong ? 

Fnter, Mow, a great number of Cade's Followers, with halters aloai 

their neclcs. 

Clif. He 's fled, my lord, and all his powers do yield ; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highness' doom, of life, or death. 

K. Hen. Then, heaven, set ope thy everlasting gates, 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praise ! — 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 
And show'd how well you love your prince and country : 
Continue still in this so good a mind, 
And Henry, though he be infortuuate, 
Assure yourselves, will never be unkind ; 
And so, with thanks and pardon to you all, 
I do dismiss you to your several countries. 

All. God save the king ! God save the king ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Please it your grace to be advertised, 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland : 
And with a puissant and a mighty power, 
Of gallowglasses, and stout kerns, (5) 
Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 
And still proclaimeth, as he comes along, 
His arms are only to remove from thee 
The duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor. 

K. Hen. Thus stands my state, 'twixt Cade and York, distress'd ; 
Like to a ship, that having 'scap'd a tempest, 
Is straightway calm'd, a and boarded with a pirate : 
But now is Cade driven back, his men dispersed ; 
And now is York in arms to second him. — 
I pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet him 



a Is straightway calm'd, — ] This reading is derived from the fourth folio ; the first 
has, " cafone;" the second, u claimd;" the third, " claim 1 d.*-* Mr. Collier adopts calm. 
h I pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet him ;] In the Variorum this was altered to, — 

41 go forth and meet him," 

and, — 

" go and meet with him." 

Mr. Dycc proposes, — 

" go thou and meet him ;" 

and Mr. Collier's annotator, — 

u go then and meet him." 

But the rhythm may be restored by the transposition of a word : — 

" Go, I pray thee, Buckingham, and meet him." 
VOL. II. 3 C 
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And ask him what 's the reason of these arms. 
Tell him I '11 send duke Edmund to the Tower ; — 
And, Somerset, we will commit thee thither, 
Until his army be dismissed from him. 

Som. My lord, 
I '11 yield myself to prison willingly, 
Or unto death, to do my country good. 

K. Hen. In any case, be not too rough in terms ; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 

Buck. I will, my lord ; and doubt not so to deal, 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 

K. Hen. Come, wife, let 's in, and learn to govern better ; 
For yet may England curse my wretched reign. [Exeunt 



SCENE X.— Kent, Men's Garden. 
Enter Cade. 

Cade. Fie on ambition ! * fie on myself ; that have a sword, and 
yet am ready to famish ! These five days have I hid me in these 
woods, and durst not peep out, for all the country is laid for me ; 
but now am I so hungry, that if I might have a lease of my life for 
a thousand years, I could stay no longer. Wherefore, on a brick-wall 
have I climbed into this garden, to see if I can eat grass, or pick a 
sallet another while, which is not amiss to cool a man's stomach this 
hot weather. And, I think, this word sallet was bom to do me good : 
for, many a time, but for a sallet, a my brain-pan had been cleft with 
a brown bill ; and, many a time, when I have been dry, and bravely 
marching, it hath served me instead of a quart-pot to drink in ; and 
now the word sallet must serve me to feed on. 

Enter Iden. 

Idex. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ! 
This small inheritance my father left me, 
Contenteth me, and worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by others' waning ;f 

(*) First folio, ambitions. (f) Old text, learning. 

* Sallet, — ] This feeble quibble on sallet, a helmet, and salad must have been 
sullicit'iitly hackneyed. It occurs as early as 1£37 in "A new Enterlude called 
Thersytes i" — 

41 Thersites. I say abyde £ood Muleiber, I pray y e make me a sallet. 
Mulceuer. Why ThVrsitt s bust thou anye wytte in thy head, 

Woldest thou have a sallet riowc all the herbes are dead ? 
**-*■***#• 

THERSITES. Goddes passion, Muleiber, where is thy wit and memory ? 

I wolde have a sallet made of stele. 
MuLCEBER. Whye Syr, in youre stoniackc longe you shall it fele, 

For stele is harde for to digest. 
Thersites. Mans bones and sydes, hee is worse then a beast ! 

I wolde have a sallet to were on my hed." 

&c. &c. &c. 
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Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy; 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state, 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

Cade. I Aside.'] Here 's the lord of the soil come to seize me for a 
stray, for entering his fee-simple without leave. Ah, villain, thou 
wilt betray me, and get a thousand crowns of the king by carrying 
my head to him ! but I '11 make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and 
swallow my sword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. 

Iden. Why, rude companion, whatsoe'er thou be, 
I know thee not ; why, then, should I betray thee ? 
Is 't not enough, to break into my garden, 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in spite of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with these saucy terms ? 

Cade. Brave thee ! ay, by the best blood that ever was broached, 
and beard thee too. Look on me well : I have cat no meat these five 
days ; yet, come thou and thy five men, and if I do not leave you all 
as dead as a door-nail, I pray God I may never eat grass more. 

Iden. Nay, it shall ne'er be said, while England stands, 
That Alexander Iden, an esquire of Kent, 
Took odds to combat a poor famish'd man. 
Oppose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine, 
See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fist ; 
Thy leg a stick compared with this truncheon ; 
My foot shall fight with all the strength thou hast ; 
And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 
Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 
As for words, whose greatness answers words, 
Let this my sword report what speech forbears. 

Cade. By my valour, the most complete champion that ever I 
heard. — Steel, if thou turn the edge, or cut not out the burly-boned 
clown in chines of beef ere thou sleep in thy sheath, I beseech God a 
on my knees, thou mayest be turned to hob-nails. [They fighfc 
Cade falls.] 0, 1 am slain ! famine and no other hath slain me : let 
ten thousand devils come against me, and give me but the ten meals 
I have lost, and I 'd defy them all. AVither, garden ; "and be hence- 
forth a burying-place to all that do dwell in this house, because the 
unconquereel soul of Cade is fled. 

Iden. Is 't Cade that I have slain, that monstrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb when I am dead : 
Ne'er shall this blood be wiped from thy point ; 
But thou shalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
To emblaze the honour that thy master got. 

Cade. Iden, farewell ; and be proud of thy victory. Tell Kent 
from me, she hath lost her best man, and exhort all the world to be 



a I beseech God- 
Jove, 



I—] So 4 4 The Contention but in the folios. Cade is made to swear by 

3 c 2 
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cowards,— for I, that never feared any, am vanquished by famine, not 
by valour. m \_Dies. 

I den. How much thou wrong'st me, heaven be my judge. 
Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that bare thee ! 
And as I thrust thy body in with my sword, 
So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave, 
And there cut off thy most ungracious head ; 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. 

[Exit Iden, dragging out Hie hody. 



ACT V. 

SCENE 1. — The same. Fields between Dartford and Blackheath. 

The King's Camp on one side. On the other, enter York attended, 
with- drum and colours ; his Forces at some distance. 

York. From Ireland thus comes York to claim his right, 
And pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head; 
Ring, bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and bright ; 
To entertain great England's lawful king ! 
Ah, sancta majestasf who would not buy thee dear? 
Let them obey, that know not how to rule ; 
This hand was made to handle nought but gold : 
I cannot give due action to my words, 
Except a sword or sceptre balance it. 
A sceptre shall it have,— have I a soul, — 
On which I '11 toss the flower-de-luce of France. 

Enter Buckingham. 

[Aside.'] Whom have wc here? Buckingham, to disturb me? 
The king hath sent him, sure: I must dissemble. 

Buck. York, if thou meanest well, I greet thee well. 

York. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy greeting. 
Art thou a messenger, or come of pleasure ? 

Buck. A messenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
To know the reason of these arms in peace ; 
Or why, thou — being a subject as I am, — 
Against thy oath and true allegiance sworn, 
Should raise so great a power without his leave, 
Or dare to bring thy force so near the court. 
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York. Scarce can I speak, my choler is so great. ' 
0, I could hew up rocks, and fight with flint, 
I am so angry at these abject terms! 
And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 
On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury ! 
I am far better born than is the king ; 
More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts: 
But I must make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong. — 
0* Buckingham, I pr'ythee pardon me, 
That I have given no answer all this while, 
My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 
The cause why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerset from the king, . 
Seditious to his grace, and to the state. 

Buck. That is too much presumption on thy part : 
But if thy arms be to no other end, 
The king hath yielded unto thy demand ; 
The duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 

York. Upon thine honour, is he prisoner ? 

Buck. Upon mine honour, he is prisoner. 

York. Then, Buckingham, I do dismiss my powers. — 
Soldiers, I thank you all ; disperse yourselves : 
Meet me to-morrow in Saint George's Field, 
You shall have pay, and every thing you wish. 
And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldest son, — nay, all my sons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love, 
I '11 send them all as willing as I live ; 
Lands, goods, horse, armour, any thing I have 
Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 

Buck. York, I commend this kind submission : 
We twain will go into his highness' tent. 

Enter King Henry, attended. 

K. Hen. Buckingham, doth York intend no harm to us, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm ? 

York. In all submission and humility, 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 

K. Hen. Then what intend these forces thou dost bring ? 

York. To heave the traitor Somerset from hence ; 
And fight against that monstrous rebel, Cade, 
Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Iden, with Cade's head. 

Idex. If one so rude and of so mean condition, 
May pass into the presence of a king, 
Lo, I present your grace a traitor's head, 
The head of Cade, whom I in combat slew. 



Aside. 



(*) First folio omits, 0. 
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K. Hen. The head of Cade !— Great God, how just art thou ! 
0, let me view his visage being dead, 
That living wrought me such exceeding trouble. — 
Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that slew him ? 

Iden. I was, an't like your majesty. 

K. Hen. How art thou call'd ? and what is thy degree ? 

Iden. Alexander Iden, that 's my name ; 
A poor esquire of Kent, that loves his king. 

Buck. So please it you, my lord, 't were not amiss 
He were created knight for his good service. 

K. Hen. Iden, kneel down, [ffe hiccls.'] Rise up a knight. 
We give thee for reward a thousand marks ; 
And will that thou henceforth attend on us. 

Iden. May Iden live to merit such a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege ! [Rises. 

K. Hen. See, Buckingham ! Somerset comes with the queen ; 
Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 

Enter Queen Margaret and Somerset. 

Q. Mar. For thousand Yorks he shall not hide his head, 
But boldly stand, and front him to his face. 

York. How now ! is Somerset at liberty ? 
Then, York, unloose thy long-imprison'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the sight of Somerset ? — 
False king! why hast thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse ? 
King did I call thee?^-no, thou art not king; 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 
Which dar'st not, — no, nor canst not rule a traitor. 
That head of thine cloth not become a crown ; 
Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer's staff, 
And not to grace an awful princely sceptre. 
That gold must round engirt these brows of mine ; 
Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles' spear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure. 
Here is a hand to hold a sceptre up, 
And with the same to act controlling laws. 
Give place ; by heaven thou shalt rule no more 
O'er him whom heaven created for thy ruler. 

Som. 0 monstrous traitor ! — I arrest thee, York, 
Of capital treason 'gainst the king and crown : 
Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 

York. Wouldst have me kneel ? "first let me ask of these, a 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man. — 

Sirrah, call in my sons* to be my bail; [Exit an Attendant. 

(*) First foUo, sonnc, 

k » First let me ask of these, &o.l The old text reads, « of JUm." By these York 

la supposed to mean his sons,, or his forces. 
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I know, ere they will have me go to ward, 
They'll pawn their swords for* my enfranchisement. 
Q. Mar. Call hither Clifford ; bid him come amain, 

[Exit Buckingham.* 

To say if that the bastard boys of York 
Shall be the surety for their traitor father. 

York. 0 blood-bespotted Neapolitan, 
Outcast of Naples, England's bloody scourge ! 
The sons of York, thy betters in their birth, 
Shall be their father's bail ; and banc to those 
That for my surety will refuse the boys ! 
See, where they come ; I '11 warrant they '11 make it good. 

Q. Mar. And here comes Clifford, to deny their bail. 

Enter Edward and Richard Plantagenet, with Forces, at one side; 
at the other, with Forces also, old Clifford and his Son. 

Clif. Health and all happiness to my lord the king! [Kneels, 

York. I thank thee, Clifford : say, what news with thee ? 
Nay, do not fright us with an angry look : 
We are thy sovereign, Clifford, —kneel again; 
For thy mistaking so, we pardon thee. 

Clif. This is my king, York, — I do not mistake ; 
But thou mistak'st me much to think I do : — 
To Bedlam with him ! is the man grown mad ? 

K. Hen. Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious humour 
Makes him oppose himself against his king. 

Clif. He is a traitor • let him to the Tower, 
And chop away that factious pate of his. 

Q. Mar. He is arrested, but will not obey ; 
His sons, he says, shall give their words for him. 

York. Will you not, sons ? 

Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 

Eich. And if words will not, then our weapons shall. 

Clif. Why, what a brood of traitors have we here ! 

York. Look in a glass, and call thy image so ; 
I am thy king, and thou a false-heart traitor. — 
Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, 
That, with the very shaking of their chains, 
They may astonish these fell-lurking curs ; 
Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me. 

Brums. Enter Warwick and Salisbury, with Forces. 
Clif. Are these thy bears? we'll bait thy bears to death, 

(*) First folio, of. 

a Exit Buckingham.] The old copies have no stage direction here ; but it is evident 
from what the King says presently— 

" Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himself"— 
that he must have left the stage at some period of the scene. The modern editors have 
been equally unmindful of his exit. 
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And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 
If thou dar'st bring them to the baiting-place. 

Rich. Oft have I seen a hot o'erweening cur 
Pain back and bite, because he was withheld ; 
Who, being suffer'd a with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapp'd his tail between his legs and cried : 
And such a piece of service will you do, 
If you oppose yourselves to match lord Warwick. 

Clif. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy shape ! 

York. Nay, we shall heat you thoroughly anon. 

Clif. Take heed, lest by your heat you bum yourselves. 

K. Hex. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot to bow ? 
Old Salisbury, — shame to thy silver hair, 
Thou mad niisleader of thy brain-sick son ! 
What, wilt thou on thy death-! .ed play the ruffian 
And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles ? — 
0, where is faith ! 0, where is loyalty ! 
If it be banish'd from the frosty head, 
Where shall it find a harbour in the earth ? — 
Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 
And shame thine honourable age with blood ? 
Why art thou old, and want'st experience ? 
Or wherefore dost abuse it, if thou hast it ? 
For shame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 
That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 

Sal. My lord, I have considered with myself 
The title of this most renowned duke ; 
And in my conscience do repute his grace 
The rightful heir to England's royal seat. 

K. Hen. Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me ? 

Sal. I have. 

K. Hen. Canst thou dispense with heaven for such an oath ? 

Sal. It is great sin to swear unto a sin ; 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a spotless virgin's chastity, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her custom'd right ; 
And have no other reason for this wron 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

* TF/io 7 being suffer' d — ] That is, who being unrestrained, unchecked. So in Act III. 
Sc. 2 :— 

" Lest, being suffer* d in that harmful slumber," &c. 

Ami in " Henry VI." Part III. Act IV. Sc. 8 :— 

" A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which being suffer' d y rivers cannot quench." 

Mr. Collier's annotator, from ignorance of the idiom, substitutes having for being ; 
" and," Mr. C. remarks, " we may be confident, gives us the poet's language." 
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Q. Mar. A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 

K. Hen. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himself. 

York. Call Buckingham and all the friends thou hast, 
I am resolv'd for death or * dignity. 

Clif. The first I warrant thee, if dreams prove true. 

War. You were best to go to bed, and dream again, 
To keep thee from the tempest of the field. 

Clif. I am resolv'd to bear a greater storm, 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day ; 
And that I '11 write upon thy burgonet, 
Might I but know thee by thy household a badge. 

War. Now, by my father's badge, old Nevil's crest, 
The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged staff, 
This day I '11 wear aloft my burgonet, 
(As on a mountain-top the cedar shows 
That keeps his leaves hi spite of any storm,) 
Even to f affright thee with the view thereof. 

Clif. And from thy burgonet 1 11 rend thy bear, 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, 
Despite the bear-ward that protects the bear. 

Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 
To quell the rebels and their 'complices. 

Rich. Fie ! charity ! for shame, speak not in spite, 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 

Y. Clif. Foul stigmatic, b that 's more than thou canst tell. 

Rich. If not in heaven, you'll surely sup in hell. 

[Exeunt severally. 



SCENE II.— Saint Alban's. 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter Warwick. 

War. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls! 
And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear, 
Now, — when the angry trumpet sounds alarm, 
And dead men's cries do fill the empty air, — 
Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with me ! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to arms. 

Enter York. 

How now, my noble lord ! what all a-foot ? 

York. The deadly-handed Clifford slew my steed, 
But match to match I have encounter'd him, 



(*) Old text, and. (f) Old text, so. 

a Household badge.] So "The Contention.' ' The first folio misprints household, 

housed. ,i • • i 

" Foul stigmatic,— ] A stigmatic originally signified any one marked, as a criminal 
punishment, with a hot iron. To appreciate the application of this term to Richard, we 
must call to mind the cruel belief once prevalent, that personal deformity was a brand 
or stigma set by Nature on a being, to indicate a vicious and malignant disposition. 
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And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Even of the bonny beast he lov'd so well. 

Enter Clifford. 

War. Of one or both of us the time is come. 

York. Hold, Warwick, seek thee out some other chase, 
For I myself must hunt this deer to death. 

War. Then, nobly, York ; 't is for a crown thou fight'st. — 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

It grieves my soul to leave thee unassail'd. {Exit. 

Clif. What seest thou in me, York ? Why dost thou pause ? 

York. With thy brave bearing should I be in love, 
But that thou art so fast mine enemy. 

Clif. Nor should thy prowess want praise and esteem, 
But that 't is shown ignobly and in treason. 

York. So let it help me now against thy sword, 
As I in justice and true right express it ! 

Clif. My soul and body on the action both ! — 

York. A dreadful lay ! — address thee instantly. 

{They fight, and CLIFFORD falls. 

Clif. La fin couronnc les ceuvres. {Dies. 

York. Thus war hath given thee peace, for thou art still. 
Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy will ! [Exit, 

Enter Young Clifford. 

Y. Clif. Shame and confusion ! all is on the rout ; 
Fear frames disorder, and disorder wounds 
Where it should guard. 0 war, thou son of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance ! — Let no soldier fly : 
He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love; nor he that loves himself, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
The name of valour. — 0, iet the vile world end, 

{Seeing his dead father. 

And the premised flames of the last day 

Knit heaven and earth together! 

Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 

Particularities and petty sounds 

To cease ! Wast thou ordain'd, dear father, 

To lose thy youth in peace, and to achieve 

The silver livery of advised age; 

And, in thy reverence, and thy chair-days, thus 

To die in ruffian battle ? — Even at this sight 

My heart is turn'd to stone : and, while 't is mine, 

It shall be stony. York not our old men spares ; 

No more will I their babes : tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 
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Henceforth I will not have to do with pity : 
Meet I an infant of the house of York, 
Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 
As wild Medea young AbsjTtus did : 
In cruelty will I seek out my fame. — ■ 

Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford's house; [Taking up the tody. 

As did iEneas old Anchises bear, 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders ; 

But then JEneas bare a living load, 

Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. [Exit 

Enter Richard Plantagenet cmd Somerset, fighting, and Somerset 

is killed. 

Rich. So, lie thou there ; — 
For underneath an alehouse' paltry sign, 
The Castle in Saint Alban's, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death. — 
Sword, hold thy temper: heart, be wrathful still: 
Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. [Exit. 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, and 

others, retreating. 

Q. Mar. Away, my lord ! you are slow : for shame, away ! 

K. Hen. Can we outrun the heavens ? Good Margaret, stay. 

Q. Mar. What are you made of? you'll nor fight nor fly: 
Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence, 
To give the enemy way ; and to secure us 

By what we can, which can no more but fly. [Alarum afar off. 

If you be ta'en, we then should see the bottom 

Of all our fortunes : but if we haply scape 

(As well we may, if not through your neglect), 

We shall to London get ; where you are lov'd, 

And where this breach, now in our fortunes made, 

May readily be stopp'd. 

Re-enter Young Clifford. 

Y. Clif. But that my heart 's on future mischief set, 
I would speak blasphemy ere bid you fly ; 
But fly you must; uncurable discomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts. 
Away, for your relief! And we will live 
To see their day, and them our fortune give : 

Away, my lord, away! [Exeunt. 
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SCENE ILL— Fields near Saint Alban's. 

Alarum: Retreat. Flourish; then enter York, Richard Planta- 
geneTj Warwick, and Soldiers, with drum and colours. 

York. Of a Salisbury, who can report of him, — 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions and all brush of time ; 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion ? This happy day 
Is not itself, nor have we won one foot, 
If Salisbury be lost. 

Rich. My noble father, 

Three times to-day I holp him to his horse, 
Three times bestrid him, thrice I led him off, 
Persuaded him from any further act : 
But still, where danger was, still there I met him ; 
And, like rich hangings in a homely house, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 
But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Sal. Now, by my sword, well hast thou fought to-day ; 
By the mass, so did we all. — I thank you, Richard : 
God knows, how long it is I have to live ; 
And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. — - 
Well, lords, we have not got that which we have : 
'T is not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

York. I know our safety is to follow them ; 
For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a present court of parliament. 
Let us pursue him ere the writs go forth : — 
What says lord Warwick ? shall we after them ? 

War. After them ! Nay, before them, if we can. 
Now, by my hand, lords, 't was a glorious day : 
Saint Albans' battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come. — 
Sound drum and trumpets : — and to London all : 
And more such days as these to us befall ! (i) [Ej'cunf. 

& Of Salisbury — ] Mr. Collier's annotator, following the earlier version of the play, 
which reads, — 

lt But did you sec old SaUsbury ?" — 

substitutes old for of. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 



ACT I. 

(1) Scene II. — With Margery Jourdain^ the cunning witch."] From Rj-mer's Fccdera 
we find that on the ninth of Mav, 1432 (the 10th of Henry VI.) , Mwrgery Jourdemayn, 
Juhn Virlei/y clerk, and friar John Ash/well^ who had been confined on a charge of 
sorcery in the castle of Windsor, were conveyed by the Constable of the castle, "Walter 
Hungerford, to the Council at Westminster, 'and were there delivered into the custody 
of the Lord Chancellor. The same day, upon finding securities for their good behaviour, 
they were discharged. 

(2) Scene IT. — AH, away!] Hall's account of the arrest and trial of the Duchess 
and her confederates, is as follows: — " Thys yere (144'2-3), dame Elyanour Cobham, 
wyfe to the sayd duke, was accused of treason, for that she, by sorcery and enchauntment, 
entended to destroy the kyng, to thentent to adyaunce and promote her husbande to the 
croune: upon thys she was examined in sainct Stephens chapell, before the bishop of 
Canterbury, and "there by examinacion convict and judged to do open penaunce. in iii 
open places within the cytie of London, and after that adiudged to perpetuall prisone in 
the Isle of Man, under the kepyng of Sir Ihon Stanley, knyght. At the same season 
wer arrested as aydcrs and counsailers to the sayde duchesse, Thomas Southwel, prieste 
and chanon of saincte Stephens in Westmynster, Ihon Hum priest, Roger Bolyngbroke, 
a conyng nycromancier, and Margerie Iourdajne, surnamed the witchc of Eye, to whose 
charge it was laied, that thei, at the request of the duchesse, had devised an image of 
waxe representyng the kyng, whiche by their sorcery, a litle and litle consumed, 
cntendyng therby in conclusion to waist and destroy the kynges person, and so to bryng 
hvm to death; for the which treison, they wer adjudged to dye, and so Margery 
Jordayne was brent in smithfelde, and Roger Bolyngbroke was drawen and quartered 
at tiborne ; takyng upon his death, that there was never no suche thyng by them 
ymagined; Ihon Hum had his pardon, aud Southwel died in the toure before 
execution." 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene I.— 

for flying at the brook, 

I saw not better sport , these seven years' day.] 

Thomas Nash, (not the satirical author of " Tierce Pennilesse his Supplication, ") in his 
"Quatemio, or a Fourefold Way to a Happie Life," 1633, p. 35, affords an animated 
picture of the sport of hawking at water-fowl : — "And to heare an Aceipitrary relate 
againe, how he went forth in a cleare, caJme, and Sun-shine Eyening, about an hourc 
before the Sunne cUd usually maske himselfe, unto the River, where finding of a 
Mallard, he whistled off his Eaulcon, and how slice Hew from him as if sbee would 
never have turned head againe, yet presently upon a shoote came in, how then by 
degrees, by little and little, by Hying about and about, she mounted so high, until she had 
lessened herselfe to the view of the beholder, to the shape of a Pigeon or Partridge, and 
had made the height of the Moone the place of her night, how presently upon the land- 
ing of the fowle, slice came downe like a stone and enewed it, and suddenly got up 
againe, and suddenly upon a second landing came downe againe, and missing of it, in 
the downecome recovered it, beyond expectation, to the admiration of the beholder at a 
long flight." 
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(2) Scene I— Let thon be whipped through every market-town, till they come to 
Berwick, from whence the*/ came.] Shakespeare may have derived the incidents ot the 
fore°mn°-'scene from a story related by Sir Thomas More as communicated to him by nis 
f-ithrr-— " I remember me that I have hard my father tell of a beggel that, in kyng 
Henry his daies the sixt, cam with his wife to Saint Alboms. And there was walking 
about the towne begging a five or six dayes before the kinges commynge thither, 
s iieun-c that he was home blinde and never sawe in hys lyfe. And was warned m nys 
dreamc that he shoulde come out of Berwyke, where he said he had ever dwelled, to 
sckc saynt Albon, and that he had ben at Ms shryne, and had not bene holpen.^ And 
therfore he woulde go seke hym at some other place, for he had hard some say sins he 
came, that sainct Albonys body shold be at Colon, and indedc such a contention hath 
ther ben. But of troth, as I am surely informed, he licth here at Saint Alboms, saving 
some reliques of him, which thei there shew shrined. But to tell you forth, whan the 
kyng was comen, and the towne full, sodainlye thys blind man at Saint Albonis shrine had 
lils si -hi agaync, and a myracle solemply rongen, and te Dcum songen, so that nothyng 
was talked of in al the towne but tliis myracle. So happened it than that Duke Humfry 
of Uloccster, a great wyse man and very well leraed, having great joy to se such a 
myracle, called the pore man unto hym. "And first shewing hymselfe joyouse of Goddes 
glory so shewed in the gettinge of his sight, and exortinge hyni to mekenes, and to none 
ascribing of any part the worship to himself, nor to be proued of the peoples prayse, 
which would call hym a good and a godly man therby. At last he loked well upon his 
eyen, and asked whyther he could never se nothing at al in al his life before. And whan 
as well his wyfe as himself aflermed falsely no, than he loked advisedly upon his eien 
again, and said, I beleve you very wel, for me tliinketh that ye cannot se well yet. Yes, 
sir, quoth he, I thanke God, and his holy marter, I can se nowe as well as any man. 
Ye can, quoth the duke ; what colour is my gowne ? Than anonc the beggar tolde him. 
AVhat coloure, quoth he, is this mans gowne ? He told him also, and so forth, without 
any sticking, he told him the names of al the colours that coulde bee shewed him. And 
whan my lord saw that, he bad him walke faytoure, and made him be set openly in the 
stockes. For though he could have sene soudenly by miracle, the dytferenee betwene 
divers colours, yet coulde he not by the syght so sodenly tell the names of all these 
colours, but if he had knowen them' before/ no more than the names of al the men that 
lie should sodenly se." 

(3) Scene EH.*— Enter, on one side, Horner, Jc.] The stage direction of *' The Con- 
tention" is amusing: — "Enter at one doore the Armourer and his neighbours, drinking 
to him so much that he is drunken, and he enters with a drum before him, and his stafte 
with a sand-bag fastened to it, and at the other doore, his Man with a drum and sand- 
bagge, and Erentises drinking to him*' 

(4) Scene III. — Peter strikes down his master.'] In our illustration of the trial by 
battle between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk (see Illustrative Comments to " liichard 
the Second," Act I. Sc. 3, p. 099, Vol. I.), the combat represented in this play was 
especially referred to. In the former instance the duello takes place between noble- 
men of the first rank, in the present betwixt two persous of the lowest degree, but 
in both the parties are each other's equals, and in both the combat springs from an 
accusation of treason, which, with the appeal of murder, was always submitted to 
be a valid cause for permitting the Wager of Battle. The cases in question were 
thus far parallel, and even in the ceremonial proper to each, though widely different 
in the scene of action, and the habits and weapons of the combatants, there was 
a marked degree of similarity. The event here introduced took place early in Decem- 
ber, 1440, and was the second appeal of treason made in that year, for which the Trial 
by liattle was appointed. The 1'rior of Kilmaine had appcarhed the Earl of Ormond, 
and " for trial them it','' >ays Fabian, "the place of battaill was assigned in Smithfield, 
and the barriers for the same there readie pight. In which meane tyme a Doctour of 
Divinitie, named Master Gilbert Worthington, Parsone of Saint Andrews in Holborne, 
and other good mennc, made soche labour to the kynges counsaill, that when the 
daie of battaill approched, the quarell was taken into the kynges hande and there 
ended.'' The same author also records the Appeal of Treason represented in the pre- 
sent drama; and he, in all probability, as Mr. Douce conjectured, was Shakespeare's 
authority for the incident. In his Chronicle there is a blank space left for the name 
of the armourer, which is supplied by Holinshed. " The real names of these com- 
batants," Mr. Douce observes, "were John Daveys and AYiUiam Catour, as appears 
from the original precept to the sheriffs, still remaining hi the Exchequer, command- 
ing them to prepare the barriers in Smithticld for combat. The names of the sheriffs 
were Godfrey Boloyne and Hubert Home; and the latter, which occurs on the page 
of Fabian's Chronicle that records the duel, might have suggested the name of Horner 
to Shakespeare." The following is Fabian's narrative, by which it will be seen that the 
poet has historical authority for exhibiting the armourer as overcome by intoxication, 
though he appears to have deviated from it in making him " confess treason In 
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tliis yere an armurer named .... was appeched of treason by a servaunte of his owne ! 
for triall whereof a daic to them was given to fight in Smithfield. At which daie of 
battaill the saied arararer was overcomen and slain, and that by the misguiding of him- 
self: for upon the morowe when he should come to the fielde, his neighbours came to 
him, and gave unto him somoehe wine and good ale, that he was therewithe distempered, 
that he reeled as he went, and so was slaine without gilt. But that false servaunt lived 
not longe unpunished, for he was after hanged for felony at Tiburne." In the volume 
of M Illustrations of the Manners and Expences of Antient Times in England," pub- 
lished by Nichols, will be found the Exchequer record of the items and charges for 
erecting the barriers and preparing the field for tills duello, amounting to £10 18s. 9d. 
These works occupied about a week ; the barriers were brought in nine carts from 
Westminster, and the ground was cleared of snow, and strewed with rushes and 168 
loads of sand and gravel. The account is closed with some items partly disallowed by 
the Barons of the Exchequer, showing that however innocent the vanquished armourer 
really might have been, Iris body was treated as that of a traitor: — "'Paid to Ofticeres 
I'm- watching of y* ded man in Smythfelde, y e same daye and y« nyghte aftyr that the 
bataill was doon ; and for hors hyre for the' Officeres at the execution doying ; and for 
the hangmaus labour, — lis. 6d. Also paid for y« cloth yat lay upon y« ded man in 
Smythfelde — 8d. Also paid for 1 pole and nayllis and setting up of y e manny's hed on 
London bridge — Sd." « 

It is not so easy to ascertain the source whence Shakespeare derived the costume of 
these combatants, as it was in the case of the important personages who fought, in 
u Richard the Second." No one of the Chronicles notices the "staff with a sand-bag 
fastened to it," with which Homer and Peter were to settle their differences. The 
weapons proper to civil persons under the rank of gentlemen, and in a case of felony, 
were batons of an ell in length, tipped with horn at each end, but without any iron ; 
and square targets covered with leather. The sand-bags appear to have been attached 
to the batons only when the combat was assigned on a Writ of Right ; which became, 
as Blackstone regards it, a species of cudgel-playing, the end of which was not the death 
of either party, but only a manifest superiority of skill. Any nice distinction as to the 
peculiar weapons appointed by the legal character of appeal was not to be expected in 
Shakespeare, especially as such disputes commonly related to questions of property, and 
not to criminal accusations. 



ACT III. 

(1) Scene I. — Caper upright like a wild M6risco.~\ There can be little doubt that 
upon the first introduction of the Moorish dance, or as it soon became corrupted Morris 
dance, the performers endeavoured, by the wildness of their gestures, by colouring their 
faces, and by assuming a costume which resembled that of Africa, to imitate as nearly 
as they could the actions and appearance of the native dancers. One peculiarity which 
has been already noticed (sec Illustrative Comments to " All's Well that Ends Well," 
p. 307), and which lasted in this country as long. as the Moms dance itself, was that of 
the dancers hanging bells about their knees, and sometimes their amis also ; hence the 
allusion in the text to the shaking his bills. From some passages in our old writers, it 
is evident also, that in imitation of the original dancers, they were once in the habit of 
bearing swords, which they shook and probably clashed with vehemence, as they became 
excited by the motion, the noise they made, and by the plaudits of the spectators : — 
" There are other actions of dancing used, as of those who are represented with weapons 
in their hands going round in a ring capering skilfully, shaking their weapons after the 
manner of the Morris, with divers actions of meeting." — Haydocke's Translation of 
Lomazzo, on Painting, 1598. 

(2) Scene II. — Enter certain Murderers, hastily.] The stage direction in the folio 
1623 is: — " Enter two or three, running over the stage, from the murder of Duke 
Humphrey ;" but from that in the earlier version of the play, 44 The Contention," it is 
evident the murder was represented to the audience in dumb show : — " Then the 
Curtaines being drawne, Duke Humphrey is discovered in his bed, and two men lying on 
his brcsty and smothering him in his ted. And then enter the Duke of SuflSlke to 
them/' 

(3) Scene II. — 

It cannot be but he teas murder' d here; 
The least of all these signs we re probable.'] 

It is instructive and interesting also to observe the care with which this terrible picture 
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was elaborated from what we believe to have been Shakespeare's first rough design cf it 
in " The Contention : " — 

"War. Oft have I scene a timely parted ghost, 
Of asbie semblance, pale and bloodlesse, 
But loe the blood is setled in his face, 
More better coloured then when he liv'd, 
His well proportioned beard made rough and sterne r 
His fingers spred abroad as one that graspt for life, 
Yet was by strength surprisde, the least of these are probable, 
It cannot chuse but he was murthered." 

An eminent medical authority makes the following observation upon the poet's 
description of Gloucester's death :— " My readers will smile, perhaps to see me quoting 
Shakespeare among physicians and theologists ; but not one of all their tribe, populous 
though it be, could describe so exquisitely the marks of apoplexy, conspiring with the 
stnm-les for life, and the agonies of suffocation, to deform the countenance of the dead : 
bo cunously does our poet present to our conceptions all the signs from winch it might 
be inferred that the good duke Humfrey had died a violent death."— Bell s Frmciples 
of Surgery ', 1815. if. 557. 

(4) Scene ILL— 

Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close; 
And let us all to meditation.] 

Every circumstance connected with a scene so universally admired as this commands 
attention, and no apology therefore need be offered for the introduction here of Shake- 
speare's original version of it as it stands in the old " Contention," or of the passage 
from the Chronicles on which it appears to have been based : — 

"Enter King and Salsbury, and then the Curtaines be drawne, and the CardinaU is 
discovered in his bid, raving and staring as if he were madde. 

Car. Oh death, if thou wilt let me live but one whole yeare, 

He give thee as much gold as will purchase such another Hand. 
King. Oh sec my Lord of Salsbury how he is troubled. 

Lord CardinaU, remember Christ must save thy soule. 
Car. "Why died he not in his bed ? 

What would you have mc to do then ? 

Can I make men live whether they will or no? 

Sirra, go fetch me the strong poison which the Pothicary sent me. 

Oh see where Duke Humphreys ghoast doth stand, 

And stares me in the face. Looke, looke, coame downe Ms hairc, 

So now hecs gone againe : Oh, oh, oh. 
Sal. See how the punges of death doth gripe his heart. 
King. Lord Card mull, if thou dicst assured of heavenly blisse, 

Hold up thy hand and make some signc to us. \_Thc CardinaU dies. 

Oh see he dies, and makes no signc at all. 

Oil God forgive his soule. 
Salh. So bad an ende did never none behold, 

But as his death, so was his life in all. 
King. Forbeare to iudge, good Salsbury forbeare, 

For God will iudge us all. 

Go take liim hence, and see his funerals be performde. \Exet Otnnes." 

The account in Hall, which in all probability suggested the scene, is as follows : — 
<( During these doynges, Henry Beaufford, byshop of Wynchester, and called the ryche 
Card} nail, departed out of this worlde, and was buried at Wynchester. This man was 
sonne to Ihon of Gauntc, duke of Lancaster, discended of an honorable lignage, but 
home in Baste, more noble of bloud, then notable in learnyng, haut in stomacke, and 
hygh in countenaunce, ryche above measure of all men, and to fewe liberal, disdaynfull 
to his kynne, and dreadfull to his lovers, preferrynge money before friendsliippe, many 
thinges begyiining, and nothing perfoumiyng. His covetous insaciable, and hope of 
long lyfe, made hym bothe to forget God, his prynce, and hym selfe, in his latter daics : 
for Doctor Ihon Baker, his pry vie coun sailer, and hys ehappcllayn, wrote, that he lyeng 
on his death bed, said these wordes : 4 Why should i dye, having so muche ryches, if the 
whole rcalmc would save my lyfe, I am able either by pollicie to get it or by ryches to 
bye it. Fye, will not death be hvered, nor will money do nothyng ? when my nephew 
oi' Bedford died, I thought myselfe halfe up the whelc, but when I sawe myne other 
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nephew of Gloucester diseeased, then I thought myself able to be equale with lunges, 
and so thought to enerease my treasure in huope to have worne a tryple Croune. But 
I se no we the woiido faileth me, and so I am deceyved, praiyng you all to pray 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that there is no historical foundation for 
charging Cardinal Beaufort with complicity in the murder of Gloucester. Long before 
that time he had retired from public affairs, applying himself sedulously to the duties 
of his diocese, and distinguishing himself by many acts of munificence and charity. 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene I. — So will the queen, that living held him dear.] The circumstances 
attending the capture and murder of the Duke of Suffolk are thus briefly narrated by 
Hall:— 11 But fortune wold not that this flagitious person shoulde so escape; for when 
he shipped in Suflblke, entendynge to be transported into Fraunce, he was encontered 
with a shippe of warre appertaiuyng to the duke of Excester, the constable of the towre 
of London, called the Nicholas of the Towre. The capitayne of the same barke with 
small fighte entered into the duke's shyppe, and perccyving his person present, brought 
hym to Dover rode, and there on the one syde of a cocke bote, caused his head to be 
stryken of, and left his body with the heade upon the sandes of Dover, which corse was 
there founde by a chapelayne of his, and conveyed to Wiugfelde College in Suffolke, 
and there buried. This ende had William de fa Pole, first duke of Suffolke, as men 
judge by God's punyshment for above all thinges he was noted to be the very organ, 
engine, and diviser of the destruccion of Humfrey the good duke of Gloucester, and 
so the bloudde of the innocente man was with his dolorous death, recompensed and 
punished." 

(2) Scene II — 

Cade. Wl\ at is thy name 7 
Clerk. Emanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters.] 

An exemplification of Dick's remark is found in the following letter from John Speed, 
the historian, to Sir Robert Cotton, written about 1609 or 1610, and published by the 
Camden Society in " Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men," 1813 

" Emanuell. 

Worshipfull Sir, my thoughts runnyng upon the well performance of this workc, 
and fearfull to comitt any thing disagreeing from the truth, I have sent you a coppy 
of some part of that which you have alredy sene, because you left in writing at the 
Printers that with a fast eye you had overune it, and your leasure better affording that 
busines in the contrey than here you had ; this therefore hath caused me to send you as 
much as my Printer can espare, beseiching your Worshipe to read it more attentyvly, 
to place the Coynes, and what adicssions you will before you returnc it ; and I pray you 
to past a paper where you doe adde, and not to intirline the coppy, for somewhere we 
cannot read your Notes because the place geves your pene not rome to exprese your 
mynd. I have sent such Coynes as are cutt, and will weekly supplv the same ; so much 
therefore as you shall perfect I praye you send againe with as much speed as you can ; 
but where you do want the Coynes, kepe that coppy still with you, untill I send them : 
for I shall not be sattisfied with your other directions or Mr. Coles hclpe. Good Sir, 
afford me herein your assistance as you have begunc, and remember my suit to my L. 
privy-seall, wherein you shall binde me in all dutifull service and affection to your 
Worship's command. So besciking the Almighty to prosper our indevours I humbly 
take my leave, and leave your Worship to the Lordes protection. Your Worships to 
comand in all dutifull service, Joh. Speed." 

It is somewhat surprising that modern editors of Shakespeare, to whose research we 
owe so much, should nave been unable to furnish a single example of the use of this 

Erefix to letters. Warburton speaks of it as adopted only in " letters missive and such 
ke publick acts," and Mr. Collier echoes him. This is a curious mistake. In addition 
to the instance cited above, we can refer to one MS. alone in the British Museum (Add. 
VOL. II. a D 
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MSS. 19,400) which contains no less than fourteen private epistles headed " Emancivdl," 
or "Jesus ImmanueV* See folios 40, 47, 100, 116, 137, 142, 145, 150, 155, 163, 165, 
168, 185, and 204. 

(3) Scene II. — Hang Jam with his pcn-and-inkhorn about his neck.] A horn, to 
contain pens and ink, or a pencase and an inkhorn attached together by a cord, used 
formerly to be earned about by professional people, such as schoolmasters, lawyers, 
notaries, &c, who are always represented in ancient illuminations, pictures, and tombs, 
with these useful appendages hanging from their girdles. A good ideal representative 
of the Clerk of Chatham will be found in Waller's " Series of Monumental Brasses," 
from a monument, temp. Edward IV., in the church, of St. Mary Tower, Ipswich. As 
more intimately connected, however, with the present drania, it is interesting to know 
that the identical pen-and-ink case formerly belonging to long Henry VI. still exists. 
It is made of leather, ornamented with the arms of England, and the rose of the House 
of Lancaster, surmounted by the crown. Inside are three cells, one to receive the ink- 
stand, the other two to hold pens, &c. This curious relic is engraved in Shaw's " Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages." 



(4) Scene VIII. — Up Fish-street! Down Saint Magnus' corner.'] The insurrection 
of Jack Cade, with all its concomitant circumstances, is told with great spirit by the 
old chroniclers, but at too great length to be transcribed entire : we subjoin, therefore, 
Holinshed's account of the fight at London-bridge : — 

" The Maior and other the Magistrates of London, perceyving themselves neythcr to 
bee sure of goodes, nor of life well warranted, determined to repulse and keepe out of 
their citie such a mischievous caitife and his wicked company. And to be the better 
able so to do, they made the lorde Scales and that renowned captaine Matthew Goughe 
privye both of their intent and enterprise, beseeching them of their helpe and furtherance 
therein. The Lord Scales promised them his aide with shooting off the artillerie in the 
tower, and Matthew Gough was by hym appointed to assiste the Maior and Londoners, 
in all that he might, and so he and other captaincs, appointed for defense of the citie, 
tooke upon them in the night to keepe the brydge, and would not suffer the Kentishmen 
once to approchc. The rebelles which never soundly slept for fcare of soddaine chaunccs, 
hearing that the bridge was thus kept, ran with greate haste to open that passage, where 
betwene both parties was a fierce and cruell fight. Matthew Gough perceiving the 
rebels to stand to their tackling more manfullie than he thought they would have doone, 
advised his companie not to advance anie further toward Southwarke, till the daie 
appeared, that they might see where the place of jeopardie rested, and so to provide for 
the same ; but this little availed. For the rebels with their multitnde drave baeke the 
citizens from the stoulps at the bridge- foot to the draw bridge, and began to set fire in 
diverse houses. Great ruth it was to behold the miserable state, wherein some desiring 
to eschew the fire died upon their enimies weapon ; women with children in their amies 
lept for feare into the river, other in a deadlie care how to save themselves, between fire, 
water, and sword, were in their houses choked and smothered. Yet the captains not 
sparing, fought on the bridge all the night valiantlie : but in conclusion the rebels "at 
the draw bridge, and drouncd many, and slew John Sutton, alderman, and Robert Hey- 
sand, a hardie citizen, with manic other, beside Matthew Gough, a man of great wit, 
and much experience in feates of chivalry, the which in continual wanvs had spent his 
time in service of the king and Ms father. 

"This pore conflict endured in doubtfull wise on the bridge, till nine of the clockc in 
the morning ; for sometime the Londoners were beaten backe to sainte Magnus corner ; 
and suddenelie againe, the rebels were repulsed to the stoulpcs in Southwarke, so that 
both parts beemg faint and wearie, agreed to leave off from fighting till the next day 
uppon condition that neyther Londoners should passe into Southwarke, nor Kentishmen 
into London. Upon this abstinence, this rakehcll capteine for making him more friends, 
brake up the gailes of the kings Bench and Marshalsie, and so were manie mates set at 
hbertie verie meet for his matters in hand."— Holixshed, sub anno 1450 



(5) Scene IX. 



The duke o f York is newly come from Ireland: 
And with a puissant and a mighty power, 

f' gallowglasscs, and stout kerns, 
marching hithcrward in proud array.] 

The only distinction between these formidable mercenaries, whose wild appearance and 
ferocious habits are specially depicted by English writers of the time of Elizabeth, was 
that the kerns were light, and the gaUowlasses heavy, armed foot soldiers ; the principal 
weapon of the former being a dart, which, an eye-witness of their prowess assures us, 
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they wielded with such force as to pierce through both the chain and plate armour of 
then- antagonists.* The gallowglass, chosen for his size and strength, was armed with 
a shirt of mail, a skull cap, and a gallowglass axe. Savage and merciless in warfare, 

u the gallowglass, the kerne, 

Yield or not yield, whomso they take they slay," f 

they were a terror at home in times of peace. " The kerne," says Barnaby Riche in 
his "Description of Ireland, 1610, p. 37, 44 arc the very drosso and scum of the countrey, 
a generation of villaines not worthy to live ; these be they that live by robbing and 
spoiling the poore coiintreyman, that maketh him many times to buy bread to give 
unto them, though he want for himselfe and his poore children. These are they, that 
are ready to run out with evcrie rebell, and these are the vcrie hags of hell, fit for 
nothing but the gallows." 



ACT V. # 

(1) Scene III.— 

Sound drum and trumpets : — and to London all : 
And more such days as these to us befall!] 

The first battle of St. Alban's, fought on Thursday, 22nd May, 1455, is thus described 
by Holinshed. "The king enformed hereof, assembled lykewise a great host, and 
meaning to meet with the Duke, rather in the north parts than about London, where 
it was thought he had too many Mends, with great speede, and small lucke, being 
accompanied Avith the Dukes of Somerset and Buckingham, the Erles of Pembroke, 
Stafford, Northumberland, Devonshire, Dorset, and "Wiltshire, the Lords Clifford, 
Sudley, Berncis, Roos, and others, beeing in all above two thousande men of warre, 
departed from Westminster the twentith, or, as some have, the one and twentith of 
May, and lay the first night at Wadford. Of wdiose doings the duke of Yorke by espials 
having still advertisement, with all his power, being not past three thousande men (as 
some write), coasted the countrey, and came to the toune of Saint Albons, the third 
day next ensuing. The king there had pight his standertc in a place called Gosclowe, 
otherwise Sandiford, in Saint Peeters streete : the Lord Clifforde kept the barriers of the 
toune, to 6top that the Duke,' being assembled in Keye field, should not enter the toime. 
* * * The king, when first he heard of the Dukes approche, sent to him messengers, 
as the Duke of Buckingham and others, to understand what he meant by his comming, 
thus furnished after the manner of warre. The Duke of Buckingham, doing his 
message as hee had in commaundement, was answered bv the Duke of Yorke and his 
complices, that they were all of them the king's faithful! liege subjects, and intended 
no harme to him at all : but the cause of our comming (saie they) is not in meaning 
anie hurt to his person. But let that wicked and naughtie man the duke of Somerset 
be delivered unto us, who hath lost Normandie, and taken no regard to the preservation 
of Gascoigne ; and furthermore hath brought the realme into this miserable estate : 
that where it was the floure of nations, and the princcsse of provinces, now is it haled 
into desolation and spoile, not so dreadfull by malice of forren enimie, that indeed 
utteriie (as yee knowe) seeketh our ruine, as by the intollcrablc outrages of him that so 
long ago and even still appeares to have sworne the confusion of our king and realme. 
If it therefore please the king to deliver that bad man into our hands, we are rcadic 
without trouble or breach of peace, to returne into our countrie. But if the king be 
not minded so to do, because he cannot misse him ; let him understand, that we will 
rather die in the field, than suffer such a mischeefe unredressed. 

" The king, advertised of this aunswere, more wilfull than reasonable, chose rather 
to trie battell than deliver the duke of Somerset to his enimies. Whereof they ascer- 
tained made no longer staie, but straightway sounded the trumpet to battell, or rather as 
Hall hath, while King Henry sent forth his ambassadors to treate of peace at the one 
ende of the toune, the Erie of Warwike, with his Marchmen, entred at the other end, 
and fiercely setting on the king's foreward, within a small tyme discomfited the same. 
The place where they first brake into the towne was about the middle of saint Peter's 
street. The fight for a time was ryghte sharp and cruell, for the Duke of Somerset, 
with the other lords, coming to the succours of their companions, that were put tu the 



* French Metrical History of the Deposition of Richard II. Archmlogia y xx. p. 33. 
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worse, did what they could to beate back the enimies, but the Duke of York sent ever 
fresh men to succour the wearie, and to supplie the places of them that were hurt, by 
which politic, the king's army was finally brought to confusion, and all the chief etaines 
of the fielde slaine and beaten doune. £or there dyed under the sign of the Castell, 
Edmund Duke of Somerset, who, as hath bin reported, was warned long before to 
avoid all castels : and beside hym laye Henry the second of that name Earle of Northum- 
berland, Humfrey erle of Stafford, son to the Duke of Buckingham, John Lord Clifford, 
sir Barthram Antwisell knight, a Norman born (who forsaking his native countrie to 
continue in his loiall obedience to king Henrie, came over to dwell here in England 
when Normandie was lost), William Zouch, John Boutreux, Rafe Babthorp, with his 
sonne, "William Corwin, William Cotton, Gilbert Faldinger, Reginald Griffon, John 
Dawes, Elice Wood, John Eith, Rafe Woodward, Gilbert Skarlock, and Rafe Willoughbie 
esquires, with many other, in all to the number of eight thousand, as Edward Hall 
saith in his chronicle : if there escaped not a fault in the impression, as 8000 for 800, 
sith hundreds in verie deed would better agree with the number of the kings whole 
power, which he brought with him to that battell, being not manie above two thousand, 
as by writers appeareth. 

" Humfrey, duke of Buckingham, being wounded, and James Butler, Earle of Ormond 
and Wiltshire, and Thomas Thorpe lord cheefe baron of the escheker, seeing fortune 
thus to bee against them, left the king alone and with a number fledde away. Those 
that thus fled, made tho.best shift they could to get awaie through gardens and backe- 
sides, through shrubs, hedges, and woods, seeking places where to hide themselves, 
untill that dangerous tempest of the battell were overblowne. Diverse of the kings 
house also, that could better skill to plaie the courtiers than warriors, fled with the first ; 
and those of the east parts of the realme were likewise noted of too much lacke of 
courage, for their speedie withdrawing themselves, and leaving the king in danger of 
his adversaries, who, perceyving hys men thus fledde from him, withdrewe into a poor 
mans house to save himselte from the shot of arrowes, that flew about his eares as thicke 
as snowe." 



THE THIRD PAET OF 

KING HENEY THE SIXTH. 

♦ — 

PEELIMINABY NOTICE. 

This tragedy was first printed in its present form, in the folio of 1623. 
It is an enlarged and improved version by Shakespeare, of 1 ' The Trne 
Tragedio of Richard, Duke of Yorke," &c. before adverted to, as that, we 
conceive, was an alteration and improvement by him of an earlier drama, 
the work of one or more of his contemporaries. 

From the circumstance of Robert Greene's paraphrasing a line of " The 
True Tragedy : 

" 0, tiger's hart, wrapt in a woman's hide 

when reflecting on Shakespeare, in his " Groatsworth of Wit," 1.392,* and 
of some resemblances between passages in his acknowledged dramas and 
passages in " The True Tragedy," it may be inferred that he had some 
share in the production of the piece or pieces, on which were based " The 
First Part of the Contention," and " The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke 
of Yorke." This deduction is strengthened by a passage in " Greene's 
Funeralls, By R. B. Gent." 4to. Lond. 1594, a small tract of twelve leaves 
preserved in the Bodleian Library : — 

" Greene is the pleasing Obiect of an eie ; 
Greene pleasde the eies of all that lookt upon him. 
Greene is the ground of everie Painter's die ; 
Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon him ; 
Nay, more, the men that so Eclipst his fame, 
Purloynde his Plumes, can they deny the same ? " 

* " Yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tygrcs heart wrapt in a player's hyde, supposes hee is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you; and, being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum, is, in his own conceyt, the onely Shake-scene in a countrey." 
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Di-KE of Somerset, 
Duke of Exeter, 
Earl of Oxford, 
Earl of Northumberland, 
Earl of Westmoreland, 
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Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 
Edward, Earl of March, afterwards King Edward IV., 
George, afterwards Duke of Clarence, 
Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloucester, 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland, 
Duke of Norfolk. 
Marquis of Montague. 
Earl of Warwick. 
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Sir William Stanley. 
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SCENE,— During part of the Third Act, in France; during the rest of the 
Flay, in England. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — London. The Parliament-House. 

Drums. Some Soldiers of York's party break in. Then enter the 
Duke of York, Edward, Eichard, Norfolk, Montague, 
"Warwick, and others, with white roses in their hats. 

War. I wonder how the king escaped our hands. 

York. While we pursu'd the horsemen of the north, 
He slily stole away, and left his men : 
Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Cheer'd up the drooping army ; and himself, 
Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all abreast, 
Charged our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 
Were by the swords of common soldiers slain. 

Edw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buckingham, 
Is either slain, or wounded dangerous : 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow ; 

That this is true, father, behold his blood. [Showing his bloody sword. 
Mont. And, brother, here 's the earl of Wiltshire's blood. 

\_To York, showing his. 

Whom I encounter'd as the battles join'd. 

Eich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 

{Throwing down the Duke of Somerset's head. 

York. Richard hath best deserv'd of all my sons. 
But, is your grace dead, my lord of Somerset ? 

Norf. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt ! 

Eich. Thus do I hope to shake king Henry's head. 

War. And so do I. — Victorious prince of York, 
Before I see thee seated in that throne 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 
I vow by heaven these eyes shall never close. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal seat : possess it, York ; 
For this is thine, and not king Henry's heirs'. 

York. Assist me then, sweet Warwick, and I will ; 
For hither we have broken in by force. 

Norf. We '11 all assist you ; he that flies shall die. 

York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk : — stay by me, my lords ; 
And, soldiers, stay, and lodge by me this night. 

War. And, when the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unless he seek to thrust you out perforce. [The Soldiers retire. 

York. The queen, this day, here holds her parliament, 
But little thinks we shall be of her council : 
By words or blows here let us win our right. 

Eich. Arm'd as we are, let 's stay within this house. 

War. The bloody parliament shall this be call'd, 
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Unless Plantagenet, cluke of York, be king, 
And bashful Henry depos'd, whose cowardice 
Hath made us bywords to our enemies. 

York. Then leave me not, my lords ; be resolute, 
I mean to take possession of my right. 

War. Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shake his bells. 
I '11 plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares : — 
Resolve thee, Richard ; claim the English crown. 

[Warwick leads York to the throne, ivho seats himself. 

Flourish, Enter King Henry, Clifford, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Exeter, and others, with red roses in their hats. 

K. Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy rebel sits, 
Even in the chair of state ! belike he means 
(Baek'd by the power of Warwick, that false peer,) 
To aspire unto the crown, and reign as king. — 
Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father ; — 
And thine, lord Clifford ; and you both have vow'd revenge 
On him, his sons, his favourites, and his friends. 

North. If I be not, heavens be reveng'd on me ! 

Clif. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in steel. 

West. AVhat, shall we suffer this ? let 's pluck him down : 
My heart for anger bums ; I cannot brook it. 

K. Hen. Be patient, gentle earl of Westmoreland. 

Clif. Patience is for poltroons, a such as he ; 
lie durst not sit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York. 

North. Well hast thou spoken, cousin ; be it so. 

K. Hen. Ah, know you not the city favours them, 
And they have troops of soldiers at their heck? 

Exe. But when the duke is slain, they'll quickly fly. u 

K. Hen. Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a shambles of the parliament-house ! 
Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats 
Shall be the war that Henry means to use. — 

[ They advance to the Duke, 
Thou factious duke of York, descend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 
I am thy sovereign. 

York. I am thine. 0 

Exe. For shame, come down : he made thee duke of York. 
York. 'T was my inheritance, as the earldom d was. 

11 Patience is for poltroons,— ] An old Italian proverb says the same : — "Taziema £■ 
pitsto di poltroni." 

b Rut when, &c.] In the folio 1623, this is assigned to Westmoreland : in "The True 
Tragedy," 1595, it lias, rightly, the prefix, Exitcr. 

c I am thine.l "The True Tragedy" reads :— " Thou art deceiv'd : I am thine" 
which Malone adopts. 

d As the earldom was.] For earldom, " The True Tragedy" has kingdome. 
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Exe. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 

War. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
In following this usurping Henry. 

Clif. Whom should he follow but his natural king ? 

War. True, Clifford ; and* that's Richard, duke of York. 

K. Hen - . And shall I stand, and thou sit in my throne ? 

York. It must and shall be so : content thyself. 

War. Be duke of Lancaster, let him be king. 

West. He is both king and duke of Lancaster; 
And that the lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. 

War. And Warwick shall disprove it. You forget 
That we are those which chas'cl you from the field 
And slew your fathers, and with colours spread, 
March'd through the city to the palace-gates. 

North. Yes, b Warwick, I remember it to my grief ; 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it. 

West. Plantagenet, of thee, and these thy sons, 
Thy kinsmen, and thy friends, I '11 have more lives 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 

Clif. Urge it no more ; lest that, instead of words, 
I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger 
As shall revenge his death before I stir. 

War. Poor Clifford ! how I scorn his worthless threats! 

York. Will you we show our title to the crown ? 
If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 

K. Hex. What title hast thou, traitor, to the crown ? 
Thy c father was, as thou art, duke of York ; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March : 
I am the son of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to stoop, 
And seiz'd upon their towns and provinces. 

War. Talk not of France, sith thou hast lost it all. 

K. Hen. The lord protector lost it, and not I ; 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 

Rich. You are old enough now, and yet, methinks you lose : — 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper's head. 

Edw. Sweet father, do so ; set it on your head. 

Mont. Good brother [To York.], as thou lov'st and honour'st 
arms, 

Let \s fight it out, and not stand cavilling thus. 

Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly. 
York. Sons, peace ! 

K. Hen. Peace thou I and give king Henry leave to speak. 

War. Plantagenet shall speak first: hear him, lords, 
And be you silent and attentive too, 
For he that interrupts him shall not live. 

• And that's Richard, — ] And, omitted in the folio, 1623, is restored from "The 
True Tragedy." 

b Yes, Warwick, — ] The earlier version reads, "Xo, Warwick," which is preferable, 
c Thy father—] In the folio 1623, "My father," &c, corrected from "The True 
Tragedy." 
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K. Hen. Think'st thou that I will leave my kingly throne, 
"Wherein my grandsire and my father sat ? 
No : first shall war unpeople this my realm ; 
Ay, and their colours — often borne in France, 
And now in England to our heart's great sorrow, — 
Shall be my winding-sheet. — Why faint you, lords ? 
My title 's good, and better far than his. 

War. Prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be king. 

K. Hen. Henry the fourth by conquest got the crown. 

York. 'T was by rebellion against his king. 

K. Hen. [Aside.] I know not what to say ; my title 's weak. 
Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 

York. What then ? 

K. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful king : 
For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Resign'd the crown to Henry the fourth, 
Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 

York. He rose against him, being his sovereign, 
And made him to resign his crown perforce. 

War. Suppose, my lords, he did it unconstrain'd, 
Think you 't were prejudicial to his crown ? 

Exe. No ; for he could not so resign his crown, 
But that the next heir should succeed and reign. 

K. Hen. Art thou against us, duke of Exeter ? 

Exe. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 

York. Why whisper you, my lords, and answer not ? 

Exe. My conscience tells me, he is lawful king. 

K. Hen. [Aside.] All will revolt from me and turn to him. 

North. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'st, 
Think not that Henry shall be so depos'd. 

War. Depos'd he shall be, in despite of all. 

North. Thou art deceived : 't is not thy southern power 
Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent,— 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud, — 
Can set the duke up in despite of me. 

Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence : 
May that ground gape and swallow me alive, 
Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father ! 

K. Hen. 0 Clifford, how thy words revive my heart ! 

York. Heniy of Lancaster, resign thy crown : — 
What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords ? 

War. Do right unto this princely duke of York, 
Or I will rill the house with armed men, 
And o'er the chair of state, where now he sits, 
Write up his title with usurping blood. 

[He stamps, and the Soldiers show themselves. 

K. Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear but one word ; — 
Let me for this my life-time reign as king. 

York. Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs, 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv'st. 
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K. Hen. I am content : Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease. 

Clif. What wrong is this unto the prince your son ! 
War. What good is this to England and himself! 
West. Base, fearful, and despairing Henry ! 
Clif. How hast thou injur'd both thyself and us ! 
West. I cannot stay to hear these articles. 
North. Nor I. 

Clif. Come, cousin, let us tell the queen these news. 

West. Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate king, 
In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. 

North. Be thou a prey unto the house of York,] 
And die in bands, for this unmanly deed ! 

Clif. In dreadful war inayst thou be overcome ! 
Or live in peace, abandoned and despis'd ! 

[Exeunt Northumberland, Clifford, and Westmoreland. 

War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 

Exe. They seek revenge, and therefore will not yield. 

K. Hen. Ah, Exeter ! 

War. Why should you sigh, my lord ? 

K. Hen. Not for myself, lord Warwick, but my son, 
Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit. 
But, be it as it may : — I here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever ; (l) 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live, 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign, 
And neither by treason nor hostility, 
To seek to put me down, and reign thyself. 

York. This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 

[Claming from the throne. 

War. Long live king Henry ! — Plantagenet, embrace him. 

K. Hen. And long live thou, and these thy forward sons ! 

York. Now York and Lancaster are reconciled. 

Exe. Accurs'd be he that seeks to make them foes ! 

[Sennet. The Lords come forward. 

York. Farewell, my gracious lord ; I '11 to my castle. 

War. And I '11 keep London with my soldiers. 

Norf. And I to Norfolk with my followers. 

Mont. And I unto the sea, from whence I came. 

[Exeunt York and his Sons, Warwick, Norfolk, 
Montague, Soldiers, and Attendants. 

K. Hen. And I, with grief and sorrow, to the court. 

Exe. Here comes the queen, whose looks bewray 11 her anger: 
I '11 steal away. 

K. Hen. Exeter, so will I. [Going. 

Enter Queen Margaret, and the Prince of Wales. 
Q. Mar. Nay, go not from me ; I will follow thee. 



« Bewray — ] That is, disclose, discover. 
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K. Hen. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will stay. 

Q. Mar. Who can be patient in such extremes ? 
All, wretched man ! would I had died a maid, 
And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 
Seeing thou hast prov'd so unnatural a father ! 
Hath he deserv'd to lose his birthright thus ? 
Hadst thou but lov'd him half so well as I, 
Or felt that pain which I did for him once, 
Or nourish'd him, as I did with my blood, — 
Thou wouldst have left thy dearest heart-blood there, 
Bather than have made that savage duke thine heir, 
And disinherited thine only son. 

Prince. Father, you cannot disinherit me : 
If you be king, why should not I succeed ? 

K. Hen. Pardon me, Margaret ; — pardon me, sweet son ; — 
The earl of Warwick and the duke enforc'd me. 

Q. Mar. Enforc'd thee ! art thou king, and wilt be forc'd ? 
I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 
Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me, ' 
And given unto the house of York such head, 
As thou shalt reign but by their sufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
What is it, but to make thy sepulchre, 
And creep into it far before thy time ? 
Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais ; 
Stern Falconbridge (2) commands the narrow seas ; 
The duke is made protector of the realm ; 
And yet shalt thou be safe ? such safety finds 
The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a silly woman, 
The soldiers should have toss'd me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. 
But thou prcferr'st thy life before thine honour : 
And, seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself, 
Both from thy tabic, Henry, and thy bed, 
Until that act of parliament be repeal'd, 
Whereby my son is disinherited. 
The northern lords that have forsworn thy colours 
Will follow mine, if once they see them spread ; 
And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace, 
And utter ruin of the house of York. 
Thus do I leave thee. — Come, son, let 's away ; 
Our army 's ready ; come, we '11 after them. 

K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 

Q. Mar. Thou hast spoke too much already ; get thee gone. 

K. Hen. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay with me? 

Q. Mar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 

Prince. When I return with victory from a the field, 
I '11 see your grace : till then, I '11 follow her. 



* From thcjiclt!,—] So the early version; the foUo 1623, by mistake, prints, " to the 
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Q. Mae. Come, son, away ! we may not linger thus. 

[Exeunt Queen Margaret and the Prince. 

K. Hen. Poor queen ! how love to me and to her son, 
Hath made her break out into terms of rage ! 
Reveng'd may she be on that hateful duke, 
Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire, 
Will cost a my crown, and, like an empty eagle, 
Tire b on the flesh of me and of my son ! 
The loss of those three lords torments my heart : 
I Tl write unto them, and entreat them fair ; — 
Come, cousin, you shall be the messenger. 

Exe. And I, I hope, shall reconcile them all. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — A Room in Sandal Castle, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire. 

Enter Edward, Richard, and Montague. 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 
Edw. No, I can better play the orator. 
Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

En ter York. 

York. Why, how now, sons and brother ! at a strife ? 
What is your quarrel ? how began it first ? 
Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention. 
York. About what ? 

Rich. About that which concerns your grace and us — 
The crown of England, father, which is yours. 

York. Mine, boy ? not till king Henry be dead. 

Rich. Your right depends not on his life or death. 

Edw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now : 
By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe, 
It will outrun you, father, in the end. 

York. I took an oath, that he should quietly reign. 

Edw. But, for a kingdom, any oath may be broken : 
I 'd break a thousand oaths to reign one year. 

Rich. No ; God forbid your grace should be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

Rich. I '11 prove the contrary, if you '11 hear me speak. 

York. Thou canst not, son ; it is impossible. 

» Will cost my crown, — ] TVarburton suggested coast for cost. To coast moans to 
keep alongside : but in that sense it seems as little applicable to the context as the word 
it would displace. 

b Tire on the Jtcsh of me, &c] To tire is to peck as birds do ; and generally implies 
to tear and rend the food. Stecvens quotes an apt example of the word used in this 
sense from Decker's " Match Me in London," 1631 :— 

u the vulture tires 

Upon the eagle's heart." 

And Mr. Collier another from Ilistriomastix, 1610, Sig. F. 3 :— 
u 0, how this vulture, vile ambition, 
Tires on the heart of greatnesse, and devours." 
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Kich. An oath is of no moment, being not took c 
Before a true and lawful magistrate, 
That hath authority over him that swears : 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place ; 
Then, seeing 't was he that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore, to arms ! and, father, do but think, 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown, 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus ? I cannot rest, 
Until the white rose that I wear, be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

York. Kichard, enough ; I will be king, or die. — 
Brother, thou shalt to London presently, 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprise. — 
Thou, Richard, shalt to the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent. — 
You, Edward, shall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 
In them I trust ; for they are soldiers, 
Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. — 
While you are thus employed, what resteth more, 
But that I seek occasion how to rise, 
And yet the king not privy to my drift, 
Nor any of the house of Lancaster ? 

Enter a Messenger. 1 ' 

But, stay ; what news ? Why com'st thou in such post ? 

Mess. The queen with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intend here to besiege you in your castle : 
She is hard by with twenty thousand men ; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 

York. Ay, with my sword. What! think'st thou that we fear 
them ? — 

Edward and Richard, you shall stay with me ; — 
My brother Montague shall post to London : 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 
Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves, 
And trust not simple Henry nor his oaths. 

Mont. Brother, I go ; I '11 win them, fear it not : 
And thus most humbly I do take my leave. [Exit. 

Enter Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 
York. Sir John, and sir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles ! 

» Being not took—] "The True Tragedy," with more propriety, reads «' Being not 
suorne." 

b Enter a Messenger.] The folio 1623 has, " Enter Gabriel" Gabriel is supposed to 
have been the Christian name of the actor who performed the part. 
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You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The army of the queen mean to besiege us. 

Sir John. She shall not need, we '11 meet her in the field. 

York. What, with five thousand men ? 

Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need : 
, A woman 's general ; what should we fear ? [A march afar off. 

Edw. I hear their drums ; let 's set our men in order ; 
And issue forth, and bid them battle straight. 

York. Five men to twenty ! — though the odds be great, 
I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one ; 

Why should I not now have the like success? [Alarum. Exeunt. 

SCENE 111.— Plains near Sandal Castle. 

Alarum: Excursions. Enter Rutland and his Tutor. 
Rut. Ah, whither shall I fly to 'scape their hands ? 
Ah, tutor ! look where bloody Clifford comes ! 

Enter Clifford and Soldiers. 

Clif. Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood_saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father slew my father, — he shall die. 

Tutor. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 

Clif. Soldiers, away with him. 

Tutor. Ah, Clifford ! murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man. [Exit, forced off by Soldiers. 

Clif. How now ! is he dead already ? or, is it fear 
That makes him close his eyes? — I '11 open them. 

Rut. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws : 
And so he walks, insulting o'er his prey ; 
And so he comes, to rend his limbs asunder. — 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel threat'ning look ! 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die ! — 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath ; 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 

Clif. In vain thou speak'st, poor boy ; my father's blood 
Hath stopp'd the passage where thy words should enter. 

Rut. Then let my father's blood open it again ; 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

Clif. Had I thy brethren here, their lives and thine 
Were not revenge sufficient for me ; 
No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as a fury to torment my soul ; 
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And till I root out their accursed line, 
And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 

Therefore {Lifting his hand. 

Eut. 0, let me pray before I take my death ! — 
To thee I pray ; sweet Clifford, pity me 1 

Clif. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 

Eut. I never did thee harm ; why wilt thou slay me ? 

Clif. Thy father hath. 

Eut. But 'twas ere I was born. 

Thou hast one son, — for his sake pity me, 
Lest in revenge thereof, — sith God is just, — 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days, 
And when I give occasion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 

Clif. No cause ! 

Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. (3) {Stabs him. 

Eut. Difaciant, laudis summa sit ista tuce ! a {Dies. 

Clif. Plantagenet ! I come, Plantagenet ! 
And this thy son's blood cleaving to my blade 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 

Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. {Eatit 



SCENE IV.— Another part of the Plains. 

Alarum. Enter York. 

York. The army of the queen hath got the field : 
My uncles both are slain in rescuing me ; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly, like ships before the wind, 
Or lambs pursu'd by hunger-starved wolves. 
My sons — God knows what hath bechanced them ; 
But this I know, — they have demean'd themselves 
Like men born to renown by life or death. 
Three times did Eichard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried, — Courage, father ! fight it out! 
And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
With purple falchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of those that had encounter'd him : 
And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Eichard cried, — Charge! and give no foot of ground! 
And cried, — A croivn, or else a glorious tomb! 
A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre / 
With this we charg'd again : but, out alas ! 
We bodg'd b again ; as I have seen a swan 

* Difaciant, &c] This line, from Ovid's "Epist. PhilHs ad. Demophoon" is quoted 
also by Nash in his u Have With You to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt Is 
Up," &c., 1596. J 

b Bodg'd— ] This is usually explained to be a misprint for budged, or botched; but 
bodg d is the genuine word, and means bungled. Thus in Plorio's " Worldc of Wordes " 
1598, Sbozzi is translated " bodges, or hunger -like workes." 
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With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

And spend her strength with over-matching waves. [A short alarum. 

Ah, hark ! the fatal followers do pursue, 

And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury : 

And were I strong, I would not shun their fury : 

The sands are nuinber'd that make up my life ! 

Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

Enter Queex Margaret, Clifford, Northumberland, and Soldiers. 

Come, bloody Clifford, — rough Northumberland. — 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage ; 
I am your butt, and I abide your shot. 

North. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 

Clif. Ay, to such mercy as his ruthless arm, 
With downright payment, show'd unto my father. 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. 

York. My ashes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all : 
And in that hope I throw mine eyes to heaven, 
Scorning whate'er you can afflict me with. 
Why come you not ? what ! multitudes, and fear ? 

Clif. So cowards fight when they can fly no further ; 
So doves do peck the falcon's piercing talons ; 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives 'gainst the officers. 

York. 0, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 
And in thy thought o'er-run my former time ; 
And, if thou canst for blushing, view this face, 
And bite thy tongue, that slanders him with cowardice, 
Whose frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this ! 

Clif. I will not bandy with thee word for word, 
But buckle a with thee blows, twice two for one. [Draws. 

Q. Mar. Hold, valiant Clifford ! for a thousand causes, 
I would prolong awhile the traitor's life : — 
Wrath makes him deaf: — speak thou, Northumberland. 

North. Hold, Clifford ! do not honour him so much, 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart : 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thrust his hand between his teeth, 
When he might spum him with his foot away ? 
It is war's prize to take all vantages ; 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 

{They lay hands on York, who struggles. 

Clif. Ay, ay, so strives the woodcock with the gin. 

North. So doth the coney struggle in the net. 

[York is tahen prisoner. 

Yore. So triumph thieves upon their conqucr'd booty ; 
So true men yield, with robbers so o'ermatch'd. 



« Buckle—] So "The True Tragedy:" the folios have " buckler: 1 
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North. What would your grace have done unto him now ? 

Q. Mar. Brave warriors, Clifford and Northumberland, 
Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, 
That raught a at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. — 
What ! was it you that would be England's king ? 
Was 't you that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent ? 
Where are your mess b of sons to back you now, 
The wanton Edward, and the lusty George ? 
And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky, your boy, that with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling Rutland ? 
Look, York ; I stain'd this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 
Made issue from the bosom of the boy : 
And if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 
Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, 
I should lament thy miserable state. 
I pr'y thee, grieve, to make me meny, York : 
What, hath thy fiery heart so parch'd thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death ? 
Why art thou patient, man ? thou shouldst be mad, 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. 
Thou wouldst be fee'd, I see, to make me sport : 
York cannot speak, unless he wear a crown. — 
A crown for York ! — and, lords, bow low to him. — 
Hold you his hands, whilst I do set it on. — 

[Puffing ajMjicr crown on his head. 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king ! 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair ; 
And this is he was his adopted heir. — 
But how is it that great Plantagenet 
Is crown'd so soon, and broke his solemn oath ? 
As I bethink me, you should not be king 
Till our king Henry had shook hands with death. 
And will you pale c your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 
Now in his life, against your holy oath? 
0, 't is a fault too-too unpardonable !— 

■ Raught — ] Reached, grasped. 

b Tour mess of, sons— ] "A mess," Mr. Collier remarks, "is four; and at this day in 
the inns of Court a mess consists of four persons dining together — the origin probably 
being, that dinner for four was of old served in messes, or portions calculated for that 
number. York's 'mess of sons' consisted of Edward, George, Richard, and Edmund. 
Earl of Rutland." 

c Pale—] That is, impale. In " The True Tragedy" the line runs 

" And will you impale your head with Hemic' s gloric." 
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Off with the crown ; and, with the crown, his head! 
And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead. 

Clif. That is my office, for my father's sake. 

Q. Mar. Nay, stay ; let's hear the orisons he makes. 

York. She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves of France, 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth ! 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates : 
But that thy face is, vizard-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 
I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush : 
To tell thee whence thou cam'st, of whom deriv'd, 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not shameless. 
Thy father bears the type 8 of king of Naples, 
Of both the Sicils, and Jerusalem ; 
Yet not so wealthy as an English j^eoman. 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult? 
It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen ; 
Unless the adage must be verified, — 
That beggars mounted run their horse to death. 
'T is beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 
But God he knows, thy share thereof is small : 
'T is virtue that doth make them most admir'd ; 
The contrary doth make thee wonder'd at : 
'Tis government b that makes them seem divine ; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable : 
Thou art as opposite to every good, 
As the Antipodes are unto us, 
Or as the south to the septentrion. c 
O tiger's heart wrapp'd in a woman's hide ! 
How couldst thou drain the life-blood of the child, 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 
And yet be seen to bear a woman's face ? 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

■ Tlic type — ] Meaning the crown, or distinguishing mark of royalty. The word 
occurs again in " Richard III." Act IV. Sc. 4 : — 

" The high imperial type of this earth's glory.".' 

And we more than suspect that in the well-known passage in "Macbeth," Act IV. 
Sc. 1 :— 

" What is this, 

That rises like the issue of a king ; 

And wears upon his baby-brow the round 

And top of sovereignty ? " 

fop is a mere misprint for type, and that the poet's lection was — 

" the ruund 

And type of sovereignty r ' ' 

i> Government — 1 Moderation, self-denial, forbearance. 
c Septentrion.] The North. Scptentrio. 

3 E 2 
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Bidd'st thou me rage ? why now thou hast thy wish : 

Wouldst have me weep ? why now thou hast thy will : 

For raging wind blows up incessant showers, 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

These tears are my sweet Eutland's obsequies, 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death, — 

'Gainst thee, fell Clifford, — and thee, false Frenchwoman. 

North. Beshrew me, but his passions move me so, 
That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. 

York, That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have stain'd with blood : 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, — 
0, ten times more, — than tigers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthless queen, a hapless father's tears : 
This cloth thou dipp'dst in blood of my sweet boy, 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this : 

[He gives bach the handkerchief. 
And, if thou tell'st the heavy story right, 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears, 
And say, — Alas, it was a piteous deed! — 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my curse ; 

[Throwing off the paper crown. 
And, in thy need, such comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand ! — 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world ; 
My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads ! 

North. Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin, 
I should not for my life but weep with him, 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 

Q. Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Northumberland ? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 

Clif. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's death. 

A M . 11 . , [Stabbing him. 

Mar. And here's to right our gentle-hearted king. 

xr ^ i [Stabbing him. 

York. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My soul flies through these wounds to seek out thee. [ Biei 

Q. Mar. Off with his head, and set it on York gates ; 
So York may overlook the town of York. [Flourish. Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE L— A Plain near Mortimer's Cross, in Herefordshire. 

Drums. Enter Edward and Richard, with their Forces marching. 

Edw. I wonder, how our princely father 'scap'd ; 
Or whether he be 'scap'd away or no 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's pursuit ; 
Had he been ta'en, we should have heard the news ; 
Had he been slain, we should have heard the news ; 
Or, had he 'scap'd, methinks Ave should have heard 
The happy tidings of his good escape. — 
How fares my brother? why is he so sad? 

Rich. I cannot joy, until I be resolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become. 
I saw him in the battle range about, 
And watch'd him how he singled Clifford forth. 
Methought he bore him in the thickest troop 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 
Or as a bear, encompass'd round with dogs, — 
Who having pineh'd a few, and made them cry, 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 
So far'd our father with his enemies ; 
So fled his enemies my warlike father ; 
Methinks 'tis prize a enough to be his son. — 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun ! 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yoimker, prancing to his love ! 

Edw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns? b 

Rich. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun : 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 
But sever'd in a pale clear-shining sky. 
See, see ! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vow'd some league inviolable : 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun ! 
In this the heaven figures some event. 

Edw. 'T is wondrous strange, the like yet never heard of. 
I think it cites us, brother, to the field, — 
That we, the sons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds, 0 

:i Frize enough — ] That is, privilege enough. So in Sc. 4 : — 
" It is war's prize to take aU vantages." 

b Bo I see three suns:] So in Holinshed : — " — at which tymc the son fas some 
write) appeared to the Earle of March like three sunncs, and sodainely joyned altogether 
in one, uppon whiche sight hee tooke suche courage, that he fiercely setting on his 
enemyea put them to flight ; and for this cause menne ymagined that he gave the sun 
in his full bryghtnesse for his badge of cognizance." 

* Our meeds, — ] Our deserts, our merits. 
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Should, notwithstanding, join our lights together, 
And over-shine the earth, as this the world. 
Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fan shining suns. 

Rich. Nay, bear three daughters : — by your leave I speak it, 
You love the breeder better than the male. 

Enter a Messenger. 

But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 

Mess. Ah, one that was a woeful looker on, 
Whenas the noble duke of York was slain, 
Your princely father and my loving lord ! 

Emv. 0, speak no more ! for I have heard too much. 

Rich. Say how he died, for I will hear it all. 

Mess. Environed he was with many foes ; 
And stood against them as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greeks that would have enter'd Troy. 
But Hercules himself must yield to odds ; 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timber'd oak. 
By many hands your father was subdu'd ; 
But only slaughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen, — 
Who crown'd the gracious duke in high despite ; 
Laugh'd in his face ; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthless queen gave him to dry his cheeks, 
A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain : 
And, after many scorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They set the same ; and there it doth remain, 
The saddest spectacle that e'er I vieVd. 

Edw. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon,— 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay ! — 
0 Clifford, boisterous Clifford, thou hast slain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 
And treacherously hast thou vanquished him, 
For, hand to hand, he would have vanquish'd thee !— 
Now my soul's palace is become a prison : 
Ah, would she break from hence, that this my body 
Might in the ground be closed up in rest ! 
For never henceforth shall I joy again, 
Never, 0 never, shall I see more joy ! 

Rich. I cannot weep ; for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart : 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden ; 
For self-same wind that I should speak withal, 
Is kindling coals that fire all my breast, 
And burn me up with flames, that tears would quench. 
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To weep, is to make less the depth of grief : 
Tears, then, for babes ; blows and revenge for me ! — 
Richard, I bear thy name, I '11 venge thy death, 
Or die renowned by attempting it. 

Emv. His name that valiant duke hath left with thee ; 
His dukecloni and his chair with me is left. 

Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun :(i) 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, say 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not his. 

March. Enter Warwick and Montague, with Forces. 

War. How now, fair lords ! what fare ? what news abroad ? 

Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if we should recount 
Our baleful news, and at each word's deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told, 
The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 

0 valiant lord, the duke of York is slain ! 

Edw. 0 Warwick ! Warwick ! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly as his soul's redemption, 
Is by the stern lord Clifford done to death. 

War. Ten days ago I drown'd these news in tears ; 
And now, to add more measure to your woes, 

1 come to tell you things sith then betall'n. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breath'd his latest gasp, 
Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run, 
Were brought me of your loss and his depart. 

I, then in London, keeper of the king, 
Muster'd my soldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
And very well appointed, as I thought,* 
March'd toward Saint Alban's to intercept the queen, 
Bearing the king in my behalf along : 
For by my scouts I was advertised, 
That she was coming with a full intent 
To dash our late decree in parliament, 
Touching king Henry's oath, and yoiu* succession. 
Short tale to make, — we at Saint Alban's met, 
Our battles join'd, and both sides fiercely fought : 
But whether 't was the coldness of the king, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 
That robb'd my soldiers of their heated spleen, 
Or whether 't was report of her success, 
Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives — hlood ((mi death, 
I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 
Their weapons like to lightning came and went ; 
Our soldiers' — like the night-owl's lazy flight, 

• And very wcU appointed, as I thought,—] This line, which is found only in "The 
True Tragedy," appears to have been inadvertently omitted in the folio 1623. 
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Or like a lazy thresher a with a flail, — 
Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. 
I cheer'd them up with justice of our cause, 
With promise of high pay and great rewards ; 
But all in vain ; they had no heart to fight, 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day. 
So that we fled : the king unto the queen ; 
Lord George your brother, ISTorfolk, and myself, 
In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you ; 
For in the marches here, we heard you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 

Edw. Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick ? 
And when came George from Burgundy to England ? 

War. Some six miles off the duke is with the soldiers : 
And for your brother, he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, duchess of Burgundy, 
"With aid of soldiers to this needful war. 

Rich. 'T was odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fled : 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, 
But ne'er till now, his scandal of retire. 

War. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou hear ; 
For thou shalt know this strong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awful sceptre from his fist, 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

Rich. I know T it well, lord Warwick : blame me not ; 
'T is love I bear thy glories makes me speak. 
But, in this troublous time what 's to be done ? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numbering our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arras ? 
If for the last, say — Ay, and to it, lords. 

War. Why, therefore Warwick came to seek you out ; 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen, 
With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather, many more* proud birds, 
Have wrought the easy-melting king like wax. 
He swore consent to your succession, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now to London all the crew are gone, 
To frustrate both his oath, and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 

(*) Old text, moe. 

» Or like a lazy thresher— -] The repetition of lazy was no doubt an error of the 
transcriber or compositor. Iu "The True Tragedy" we have— " Or like an idle 
thresher," &c. 
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Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong : 
Now, if the help of Norfolk and myself, 
With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thousand, 
Why, Vial to London will we march amain ; a 
And once again bestride our foaming steeds, 
And once again cry — Charge! upon our foes, 
But never once again turn back, and fly. 

Rich. Ay, now methinks I hear great Warwick speak : 
Ne'er may he live to see a sunshine day, 
That cries — Retire, if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edw. Lord Warwick, on thy shoulder will I lean ; 
And when thou falPst b (as God forbid the hour !) 
Must Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 

War. No longer earl of March, but duke of York ; 
The next degree is England's royal throne : 
For king of England shalt thou be proclaim'd 
In every borough as we pass along ; 
And he that throws not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward, — valiant Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 
But sound the trumpets, and about our task. 

Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard as steel 
(As thou hast shown it flinty by thy deeds), 
I come to pierce it, — or to give thee mine. 

Edw. Then strike up, drums ; — God and Saint George, for us ! 

Ruin* a Messenger. 

War. How now ! what news ? 

Mess. The duke of Norfolk sends you word by me, 
The epieen is coming with a puissant host ; 
And craves your company for speedy counsel. 

War. Why then it sorts: brave warriors, let's away. [Exeunt. 

SCENE 11.— Before York. 

Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, the Prince of Wales, 
Clifford, and Northumberland, with Forces. 

Q. Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of York. 
Yonder 's the head of that arch-enemy, 
That sought to be encompass'd with your crown : 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 

K. Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear their wreck ; — 

* Why, Via} to London will we march amain ;] The word " amain" is restored from 
" The True Tragedy." It probably dropped out of the folio at press. 

b When thou fall'st, &c.] Fall'st, which seems called for by the — " Must Edward 
fall" — of the succeeding line, was an emendation by Malone; the folio 1623 reading 
fai? it) and "The True Tragedy" faints. 
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To see this sight, it irks my very soul. — 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! 't is not my fault, 
Not wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 

Clif. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ? 
Not his that spoils her young before her face. 
Who 'scapes the linking serpent's mortal sting ? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn being trodden on ; 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 
Thou smiling, while he knit his angry brows : 
He, but a duke, would have his son a king, 
And raise his issue, like a loving sire ; 
Thou, being a king, bless'd with a goodly son, 
Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 
Which argued thee a most unloving father. 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them (even with those wings 
Which sometime they have us'd with fearful flight), 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their nest, 
OfPring their own lives in their young's defence ? 
For shame, my liege, make them your precedent ! 
Were it not pity that this goodly boy 
Should lose his birthright by his father's fault, 
And long hereafter say unto his child, — 
What my great-grandfather and grandsire got, 
My careless father fondly gave away! 
Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the boy ; 
And let his manly face, which promiscth 
Successful fortune, steel thy melting heart, 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 

K. Hen. Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. 
But, Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear 
That things ill got had ever bad success ? 
And happy always was it for that son, 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell ? (2) 
1 11 leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 
And would my father had left me no more ! 
For all the rest is held at such a rate, 
As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep, 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. — 
Ah, cousin York ! would thy best friends did know, 
How it doth grieve me that thy head is here I 

Q. Mar. My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foes arc nigh, 
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And this soft courage* makes your followers faint. 
You promis'd knighthood to our forward son ; 
Unsheathe your sword, and dub him presently. — 
Edward, kneel down. 

K. Hen. Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight; 
And learn this lesson, — draw thy sword in right. 

Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
I '11 draw it as Apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel use it to the death. 

Clif. Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Royal commanders, be in readiness ; 
For, with a band of thirty thousand men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
And in the towns, as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him : 
Darraign b your battle, for they are at hand. 

Clif. I would your highness would depart the field ; 
The queen hath best success when you are absent. (3) 

Q. Mae. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our fortune. 

K. Hen. Why, that 's my fortune too ; therefore 1 11 stay. 

North. Be it with resolution, then, to fight. 

Prince. My royal father, cheer these noble lords, 
And hearten those that fight in your defence : 
Unsheathe your sword, good father; cry, Saint George! 

March. Enter Edward, George, Richard, Warwick, Norfolk, 
Montague, and Soldiers. 

Edw. Now, perjur'd Henry ! wilt thou kneel for grace, 
And set thy diadem upon my head ; 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 

Q. Mar. Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy ! 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy sovereign and thy lawful king ! 

Edw. I am his king, and he should bow his knee ; 
I was adopted heir by his consent : 
Since when, c his oath is broke ; for, as I hear, 
You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own son in. 

Clif. And reason too ; 
Who should succeed the father but the son ? 

Rich. Are you there, butcher ? — 0, I cannot speak ! 

» And this soft courage — ] Mason and Mr. Collier's annotator would read carriage for 
courage: but courage here means mettle, heart, spirit. 
b Darraign—] That is, boldly prepare. 

c Since when, &c] From this point the speech, both in "The True Tragedy," and 
in the folio, 1623, is assigned to Clarence, except that in the former the last line reads : — 

"To blot our brother out;* &c. 
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Clif. Ay, crook-back ; here I stand to answer thee, 
Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 

Rich. 'T was you that kill'd young Rutland, was it not ? 

Clif. Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfied. 

Rich. For God's sake, lords, give signal to the fight. 

War. What say'st thou, Henry : wilt thou yield the crown ? 

Q. Mae. Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick ! dare you speak ? 
When you and I met at Saint Alhan's last, 
Your legs did better service than your hands. 

War. Then *t was my turn to fly, and now 't is thine. 

Clif. You said so much before, and yet you fled. 

War. 'T was not your valour, Clifford, drove me thence. 

North. No, nor your manhood that durst make you stay. 

Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently ; — 
Break off the parley ; for scarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 

Clif. I slew thy father, — call'st thou him a child ? 

Rich. Ay, like a dastard, and a treacherous coward, 
As thou didst kill our tender brother, Rutland ; 
But ere sunset I '11 make thee curse the deed. 

K. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and hear me speak. 

Q. Mar. Defy them, then, or else hold close thy lips. 

K. Hen. I pr'y thee, give no limits to my tongue : 
I am a king, and privileged to speak. 

Clif. My liege, the wound that bred this meeting here 
Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be still. 

Rich. Then, executioner, unsheathe thy sword ; 
By Him that made us all, I am rcsolv'd, 
That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 

Edw. Say, Henry, shall I have my right or no ? 
A thousand men have broke their fasts to-day, 
That ne'er shall dine unless thou yield the crown. 

War. If thou deiry, their blood upon thy head ; 
For York in justice puts his armour on. 

Prince. If that be right which Warwick says is right, 
There is no wrong, but everything is right. 

Rich. Whoever got thee, 11 there thy mother stands ; 
For, well I wot, thou hast thy mother's tongue. 

Q. Mar. But thou art neither like thy sire nor dam ; 
But like a foul mis-shapen stigmatic, b 
Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided, 
As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful stings. 

Rich. Iron of Naples hid with English gilt, 
Whose father bears the title of a king 
(As if a channel 6 should be calFd the sea), 

a Whoever got thee, &c] This speech in the folios has the prefix War., but ill " The 
True Tragedy" it is rightly given to Richard. 
b Stigmatic,— ] See note (i>), p. 761. 

c Channel—] That is, kennel. Thus in Marlowe* s " Edward II."— 
" Here 's channel-water, as our charge is given." 
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Sham'st thou not, knowing whence thou are cxtraught, 
To let thy tongue detect- 1 thy base-born heart? 

Edw. A wisp of straw b were worth a thousand crowns. 
To make this shameless callet know herself, — 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 
Although thy husband may be Menelaus ; 
And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 
By that false woman, as this king by thee. 
His father revell'd in the heart of France, 
And tam'd the king, and made the dauphin stoop ; 
And, had he inatch'd according to his state, 
He might have kept that glory to this day ; 
But when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And grae'd thy poor sire with his bridal-day, 
Even then that sunshine brew'd a shower for him, 
That wash'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd sedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broach'd this tumult but thy pride ? 
Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept, 
And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had slipp'd our claim until another age. 

Geo. But when we saw our sunshine made thy spring, 
And that thy summer bred us no increase, 
We set the axe to thy usurping root ; 
And though the edge hath something hit ourselves, 
Yet, know thou, since we have begun to strike, 
We 11 never leave till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 

Edw. And, in this resolution, I defy thee ; 
Not willing any longer conference, 
Since thou deniest* the gentle king to speak. — 
Sound trumpets ! — Let our bloody colours wave ! — 
And either victory, or else a grave. 

Q. Mar. Stay, Edward, — 

Edw. No, wrangling woman, we '11 no longer stay ; 
These words will cost ten thousand lives this day. [Exeunt. 

(*) First folio, denied" st. 
a Detect—] Exhibit, display. 

b A wisp of straw— ] From several passages in the old writers, it would appear tli:it 
one punishment for a scold was to crown her with a wisp of straw. Thus in "A 
Dialogue between John and Jone, Striving who shall Wear the Breeches,"— Pleasures 
of Poetry, bl. 1. no date (quoted by Malone) :— 

" And make me promise, never more 
That thou shalt mind to beat me ; 
For feare thou weare the ivisj)e, good wife/' 
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SCENE III.— A Field of Battle between Towton and Saxton, 

Yorksliire. (4) 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter Warwick. 
War. Forespent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe ; 
For strokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid, 
Have robb'd my strong-knit sinews of their strength, 
And, spite of spite, needs must I rest awhile. 

Enter Edward, running. 

Edw. Smile, gentle heaven ! or strike, ungentle death ! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's sun is clouded. 
War. How now, my lord ! what hap ? what hope of good ? 

Enter George. 

Geo. Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair ; 
Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us : 
What counsel give you ? whither shall we fly ? 

Edw. Bootless is flight, — they follow us with wings ; 
And weak we are, and cannot shun pursuit. 

Enter Richard. 

Eich. All, Warwick, why hast thou withdrawn thyself? 
Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the steely point of Clifford's lance ; 
And, in the very pangs of death, he cried, — 
Like to a dismal clangor heard from far,— 
Warwick, revenge! brother, revenge my death! 
So underneath the belly of their steeds, 
•That stain'd their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood : 
I '11 kill my horse, because I will not fly. 
Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, 
Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage ; 
And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were play'd in jest by counterfeiting actors ? 
Here on my knee I vow to God above, 
1 '11 never pause again, never stand still, 
Till either death hath clos'd these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge ! 

Edw. 0 Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine ; 
And in this vow do chain my soul to thine ! — 
And, ere my knee rise from the earth's cold face, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 
Thou sctter-up and plucker-down of kings, — 
Beseeching thee, if with thy will it stands, 
That to my foes this body must be prey, — 
Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
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And give sweet passage to my sinful soul ! — 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where'er it be, in heaven or in earth. 

Rich. Brother, give me thy hand ; — and, gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary, arms : 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
That winter should cut off our spring-time so. 

War. Away, away ! Once more, sweet lords, farewell. 

Geo. Yet let us all together to our troops, 
And give them leave to fly that will not stay ; 
And call them pillars that will stand to us ; 
And, if we thrive, promise them such rewards 
As victors wear at the Olympian games : 
This may plant courage in their quailing breasts ; 
For yet is hope of life and victory. — 

Foreslow no longer, make we hence amain. {Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Another part of the Field. 

Excursions. Enter Richard and Clifford. 

Rich. Now, Clifford, I have singled thee alone : 
Suppose this arm is for the duke of York, 
And this for Rutland ; both bound to revenge, 
"Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 

Clif. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone : 
This is the hand that stabb'd thy father York ; 
And this the hand that slew thy brother Rutland ; 
And here 's the heart that triumphs in their death, 
And cheers these hands that slew thy sire and brother, 
To execute the like upon thyself; 
And so, have at thee ! 

[ They figh t. Warwick en ters ; Clifford fides. 
Rich. Nay, Warwick, single out some other chase ; 
For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Another part of the Field. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry. 

K. Hen. This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light, 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 
Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind : 
Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind ; 
Now, one the better, then, another best ; 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered : 
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So is the equal poise of tliis fell war. 

Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

To whom God will, there be the victory ! 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle ; swearing both, 

They prosper best of all when I am thence. 

Would I were dead ! if God's good will were so ; 

For what is in this world but grief and woe,? 

0 God ! methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run, — 

How many make the hour full complete ; 

How many hours bring about the day ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times, — 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I spoil: myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years 11 ere I shall shear the fleece: 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery? 

0, yes, it doth ; a thousand-fold, it doth ! 

And to conclude, — the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Alarum. Enter a Son that hath killed his Father, hinging in the body. 

Son. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. — 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of crowns : 

11 So many years—] Rowc altered years to months, and Mr. Collier's annotator makes 
the same change. M alone explains years to mean— "The years which must elapse 
between the time of the yeaning of the ewes, and the lambs arriving to such a state as 
to admit of being shorn." 
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And I, that haply take them from him now, 
Slay yet ere night yield both my life and them 
To some man else, as this dead man doth me. — 
Who ; s this ? — 0 God ! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I unwares have kilPd. 
0 heavy times, begetting* such events ! 
From London by the king was I press'd forth ; 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, press'd by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him. — 
Pardon me, God, — I knew not what I did ! — 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee ! — 
My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks, 
And no more words till they have flow'd their fill, 
K. Hen. 0 piteous spectacle ! 0 bloody times ! 
Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. — 
Weep, wretched man, I '11 aid thee tear for tear; 
And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with grief. 

Enter a Father, that Mth hilled his Son, "bringing in the body. 

Fath. Thou that so stoutly hast' resisted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. — 
But let me see : — is this our foeman's face ? 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son ! 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 
Throw up thine eye ! see, see what showers arise, 
Blown with the windy tempest of my heart, 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart ! — 
0, pity, God, this miserable age ! — 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! — 
0 boy, thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late ! 

K. Hen. Woe above woe! grief more than common grief! 
0, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds ! — 
0 pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! — 
The red rose and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses : 
The one his purple blood right well resembles, 
The other his pale cheeks, methinks, presenteth : 
Wither one rose, and let the other flourish ! 
If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 

Son. How will my mother for a father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be satisfied ! 

Fath. How will my wife for slaughter of my son, 
Shed seas of tears, and ne'er be satisfied ! 

vol. ir. 3 p 
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K. Hen. How will the country for these woeful chances, 
Misthink the king, and not be satisfied ! 

Sox. Was ever son so ru'd a father's death ? 

Fath. Was ever father so bemoan'd his son ? 

K. Hen. Was ever king so griev'd for subjeets , woe? 
Much is your sorrow ; mine, ten times so much. 

Son. I '11 bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 

[Exit with the lody. 

Fath. These arms of mine shall be thy winding-sheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre,— 
For from my heart thine image ne'er shall go ; 
My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell ; 
And so obsequious a will thy father be, 
Men b for the loss of thee, having no more, 
As Priam was for all his valiant sons. 
I '11 bear thee hence ; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murder'd where I should not kill. _ [Exit With the lodjf. 

K. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
Here sits a king more woeful than you are. 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter Queen Margahet, the Prince of 
Wales, and Exeter. 

Prince. Fly, father, fly ! for all your friends are fled, 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull : 
Away ! for death doth hold us in pursuit. 

Q. Mar. Mount you, my lord ; towards Berwick post amain : 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight, 
With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody steel grasp'd in their ireful hands, 
Are at our backs ; and therefore hence amain. 

Exe. Away ! for vengeance comes along with them : 
Nay, stay not to expostulate, — make speed, 
Or else come after ; I '11 away before. 

K. Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good sweet Exeter : 
Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 

Whither the queen intends. Forward ; away ! [Exeunt- 

■ Obsequious— ] Obsequious here appears to signify funereal, engrossed by death's 
rites. 

b Men for the loss of thee, — ] The commentators, with one accord, pronounce Men to 
be a misprint : and Rowe reads : — 

" Sad for the loss," &c. 
a change generaUy adopted, until Mr. Dyce proposed, a few years since, to substitute, — 

" E'en for the loss," &c. 

Of the two, we prefer Mr. Dyce' a emendation, but are unwilling to expel the original 
word, because it again occurs with equal ambiguity in " Love's Labour's Lost" (see 
note (») p. 106, Vol. I.), and in Ben Jonson's " Every Man in His Humour," Act IV. 
Sc. 4 : — " I was going along in the street, thinking nothing, when, of a sudden, a voice 
calls, Mr. Knowell's man ! another cries, Soldier ! and thus half a dozen of them, till 
they had call'd me within a bouse, where I no sooner came, but they seeni'd men, and 
out'flew all their rapiers at my bosom and it may possibly have once borne the mean- 
ing of demented, frenzied, and the like. 
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SCENE VI.— Another part of the Field. 

A loud Alarum. Enter Clifford, wounded. 
Clif. Here burns my candle out, — ay, here it dies, 
Which, whiles it lasted, gave king Henry light. 

0, Lancaster, I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body's parting with my soul ! 
My love and fear glued many friends to thee ; 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, strength'ning mis-proud York. 
The common people swarm like summer flies : a 
And whither fly the gnats but to the sun ? 
And who shines now but Henry's enemies ? 

0 Phoebus, hadst thou never given consent 
That Phaeton should check thy fiery steeds, 
Thy burning car never had scorch'd the earth ! 
And Henry, hadst thou sway'd as kings should do, 
Or as thy father and his father did, 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 
They never then had sprung like summer flies ; b 

1, and ten thousand in this luckless realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our death, 
And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 
For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air ? 

And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity ? 
Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds : 
No way to fly, nor strength to hold out flight ; 
The foe is merciless, and will not pity ; 
For at their hands I have deserv'd no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effuse of blood doth make me faint : 
Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the rest, 

1 stabb'd your fathers' bosoms, — split my breast. \_Faints. 

Alarum and retreat Enter Edward, George, Richard, Montague, 
Warwick, and Soldiers. 

Edw. Now breathe Ave, lords ; good fortune bids us pause, 
And smooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. — 
Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen, 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king,— 
As doth a sail, fill'd with a fretting gust, 
Command an argosy — to stem the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them ? 

War. No, 't is impossible he should escape : 

*~ The common people swarm like summer flies :] This line, so necessary to the context, 
by some inadvertence was omitted in the folio. Theobald restored it from " The True 
Tragedy." 

t> They never then had sprung like summer flics;] This is not found in "The True 
Tragedy;" it was probably intended to be cancelled in the folio, and the line acci- 
dentally omitted above to be introduced. 

3 F 2 
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For, though before his face I speak the words, 
Your brother Kichard mark'd him for the grave, 
And, wheresoe'er he is, he 's surely dead. 

[Clifford groans, and dies. 

Edw. Whose soul is that which takes her heavy leave ? 

Rich. A deadly groan, like life and death's departing. 

Edw. See who it is : and, now the battle 's ended, 
If friend or foe, let him be gently us'd. a 

Rich. Revoke that doom of mercy, for 't is Clifford ; 
Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
But set his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring, — 
I mean our princely father, duke of York. 

War. From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there : 
Instead whereof, let this supply the room ; 
Measure for measure must be answered. 

Edw. Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house, 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours : 
Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sound, 
And his ill-boding tongue no more shall speak. 

[Attendants bring the body forward. 

War. I think his understanding is bereft : — 
Speak, Clifford, dost thou know who speaks to thee ? — 
Dark cloudy death o'ershades his beams of life, 
And he nor sees, nor hears us what we say. 

Rich. 0, would he did ! and so, perhaps, he doth : 
'T is but his policy to counterfeit, 
Because he would avoid such bitter taunts 
Which in the time of death he gave our father. 

Geo. If so thou think'st, vex him with eager b words. 

Rich. Clifford ! ask mercy, and obtain no grace. 

Edw. Clifford ! repent in bootless penitence. 

War. Clifford ! devise excuses for thy faults. 

Geo. While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 

Rich. Thou didst love York, and I am son to York. 

Edw. Thou pitied'st Rutland, I will pity thee. 

Geo. Where 's captain Margaret, to fence you now ? 

War. They mock thee, Clifford ! swear as thou wast wont. 

Rich. What, not an oath ? nay, then the world goes hard, 
When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath : — 
I know by that he 's dead ; and, by my soul, 

. a L If fr j en £ 01 * f °<?> let him be gently us'd.] The distribution of the three last speeches 
is that of " The True Tragedy;" in the folio they are apportioned thus :— 

* 4 Rich. Whose soule is that which takes Mr heavy leave ? 
A deadly gronc, like life and deaths departing. 
Sec who it is. 
Ed. And now the Battailes ended, 

If Friend or Foe, let him be gently used." 

b Eager words.] Biting, sour words. 
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If this right hand would buy two hours' life, 

That I in all despite might rail at him, 

This hand should chop it off ; and with the issuing blood 

Stifle the villain, whose unstanched thirst 

York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

War. Ay, but he 's dead : off with the traitor's head, 
And rear it in the place your father's stands. — 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king. 
From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to France, 
And ask the lady Bona for thy queen : 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together ; 
And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 
The scatter'd foe that hopes to rise again ; 
For though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 
First, will I see the coronation ; 
And then to Brittany I '11 cross the sea, 
To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edw. Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be, 
For in thy shoulder do I build my seat ; 
And never will I undertake the thing, 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting. — 
Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloster ; 
And George, of Clarence ; — Warwick, as ourself, 
Shall do, and undo, as him pleaseth best. 

Rich. Let me be duke of Clarence ; George, of Gloster ; 
For Gloster's dukedom is too ominous. (5) 

War. Tut, that 's a foolish observation ; 
Richard, be duke of Gloster. Now to London, 
To see these honours in possession. \JExmnl 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — A Chace in the North of England. 

Enter two Keepers,* with cross-bows in tMr hands. 

1 Keep. Under this thick-grown brake we '11 shroud ourselves ; 
For through this laund b anon the deer will come ; 

And in this covert will we make our stand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 

2 Keep. I '11 stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 

■ Enter two Keepers, &c.] So " The True Tragedy the direction in the folio is, 
" Enter Sinklo, and Humfrey," &c. ; and these names are prefixed to the corresponding 
speeches throughout the scene. Sincklo and Humphrey were probably the actors who 
personated the two keepers. The former is mentioned again in "The Taming of the 
Shrew" (see note (<■), p. 316, Vol. I.), and in " Henry IV." Part II. Act IV. Sc. 4. 

b Laund — ] A lawny or plain between woods. 
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1 Keep. That cannot be ; the noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 

Here stand we both, and aim we at the best : 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 
I '11 tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this self-place where now we mean to stand. 

2 Keep. Here comes a man ; let's stay till he be pass'd. 

Enter King Henry, disguised, with a prayer-book. 

K. Hen. From Scotland am I stol'n, even of pure love, (l) 
To greet mine own land with my wishful sight. 
No, Harry, Harry, 't is no land of thine ; 
Thy place is fill'd, thy sceptre wrung from thee, 
Thy balm wash'd off, wherewith thou wast anointed : 
No bending knee will call thee Caesar now, 
No humble suitors press to speak for right, 
No, not a man comes for redress of thee, 
For how can I help them, and not myself? 

1 Keep. Ay, here 's a deer whose skin 's a keeper's fee : 
This is the quondam king; let's seize upon him. 

K. Hen. Let me embrace these sour adversities ; a 
For wise men say it is the wisest course. 

2 Keep. Why linger we ? let us lay hands upon him. 
1 Keep. Forbear awhile ; we '11 hear a little more. . 
K. Hen. My queen and son are gone to France for aid ; 

And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 

Is thither gone, to crave the French king's sister 

To wife for Edward : if this news be true, 

Poor queen and son, your labour is but lost ; 

For Warwick is a subtle orator, 

And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 

By this account, then, Margaret may win him, 

For she 's a woman to be pitied much : 

Her sighs will make a battery in his breast, 

Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 

The tiger will be mild, whiles she doth nioum, 

And Nero will be tainted with remorse, 

To hear, and see, her plaints, her brinish tears. 

Ay, but she's come to beg ; Warwick, to give: 

She, on his left side, craving aid for Henry, 

He, on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 

She weeps, and says her Henry is depos'd ; 

He smiles, and says his Edward is install'd ; 

That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more, 

Whiles Warwick tells his title, smooths the wrong, 

Inferreth arguments of mighty strength ; 

And, in conclusion, wins the king from her, 

With promise of his sister, and what else, 

f v ^oq C 50 V dv « s A ties ;1 A reading of Pope's, and Mr. Collier's annotator. In the 
folio 1623, we have " (he sower Adversaries," &c. 
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To strengthen and support king Edward's place. 
0 Margaret, thus 't will be ; and thou, poor soul, 
Art then forsaken, as thou went'st forlorn ! 

2 Keep. Say, what art thou, that a talk'st of kings and queens? 

K. Hen. More than I seem, and less than I was bom to : 
A man at least, for less I should not be ; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I ? 

2 Keep. Ay, but thou talk'st as if thou wcrt a king. 

K. Hen. Why, so I am, in mind ; and that 's enough. 

2 Keep. But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 

K. Hen. My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen : my crown is calPd content, — 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

2 Keep. Well, if you be a king crown'd with content, 
Your crown, content, and you, must be contented 
To go along with us : for, as we think, 
You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd ; 
And we his subjects, sworn in all allegiance, 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 

K. Hen. But did you never swear, and break an oath ? 

2 Keep. No, never such an oath ; nor will not now. 

K. Hen. Where did you dwell, when I was king of England ? 

2 Keep. Here in this country, where we now remain. 

K. Hen. I was anointed king at nine months old ; 
My father, and my grandfather, were kings ; 
And you were sworn true subjects unto me : 
And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ? 

1 Keep. No ; 
For we were subjects but while you were king. 

K. Hen. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe a man ? 
Ah, simple men, you know not what you swear ! 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gust, 
Such is the lightness of you common men. 
But do not break your oaths ; for, of that sin 
My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 
Go where you will, the king shall be commanded ; 
And be you kings ; command, and I '11 obey. 

1 Keep. We are time subjects to the king, king Edward. 

K. Hen. So would you be again to Henry, 
If he were seated as king Edward is. 

1 Keep. We charge you, in God's name, and in b the king's, 
To go with us unto the officers. 

* Say, what art thou, that taWst—^ The word that, omitted in the folio, is restored 
from the corresponding line of ''The True Tragedy." 

b And in the king's,-} The folio 1623 reads, " and the kings." Iiowc first 

supplied the preposition in. 
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K. Hen. In God's name, lead ; your king's name be obey'd ; 
And what God will, that let your king perform ; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto. [Memt. 



SCENE II. — London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Kixg Edward, Gloucester, Clarence, and Lady Grey. 

K. Edw. Brother of Gloster, at Saint Albans' field 
This lady's husband, sir John * Grey, was slain, 
His lands a then seiz'd on by the conqueror : 
Her suit is now, to repossess those lands ; 
Which we in justice cannot well deny, 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life. (2) 

Glo. Your highness shall do well, to grant her suit ; 
It were dishonour to deny it her. 

K. Edw. It were no less; but yet I '11 make a pause. 

Glo. Yea ! is it so? [Aside to Clar. 

I see, the lady hath a thing to grant, 
Before the king will grant her humble suit. 

Clar. He knows the game ; how true he keeps the wind ! 

[Aside to Glo. 

Glo. Silence ! [Aside to Clar. 

K. Edw\ Widow, we will consider of your suit ; 
And come some other time to know our mind. 

L. Grey. Eight gracious lord, I cannot brook delay : 
May it please your highness to resolve me now, 
And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. 

Glo. [Aside.'] Ay, widow? then I'll warrant you all your lands, 
An if w T hat pleases him shall pleasure you. 
Fight closer, or, good faith, you '11 catch a blow. 

Clar. I fear her not, unless she chance to fall. [Aside to Glo. 

Glo. God forbid that! for he'll take vantages. [Aside to Clar. 

K. Edw. How many children hast thou, widow ? tell me. 

Clar. I think, he means to beg a child of her. [Aside to Glo. 

Glo. Nay, whip me then ; b he'll rather give her two. 

[Aside to Clar. 

L. Grey. Three, my most gracious lord. 

Glo. You shall have four, if you '11 be rul'd by him. [Aside. 
K. Edw. 'T were pity they should lose their father's lands. 
L. Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 
K. Edw. Lords, give us leave ; I '11 try this widow's wit. 
Glo. [Aside.] Ay, good leave have you ; for you will have leave, 
Till youth take leave and leave you to the crutch. 

[Glo. and Clar. stand aloof. 

(*) Old text, Michard. 
* His lands—] Thus "The True Tragedy." The folio 1623 has " land." 
b Nay, whip nic then ;] So " The True Tragedy." The folio has « Nay, then wMp 
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K. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your children ? 

L. Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

K. Edw. And would you not do much to do them good ? 

L. Grey. To do them good, I would sustain some harm. 

K. Edw. Then get your husband's lands, to do them good. 

L. Grey. Therefore I came unto your majesty. 

K. Edw. 1 11 tell you how these lands are to be got. 

L. Grey. So shall you bind me to your highness' service. 

K. Edw. What service wilt thou do me, if I give them ? 

L. Grey. What you command, that rests in me to do. 

K. Edw. But you will take exceptions to my boon. 

L. Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 

K. Edw. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 

L. Grey. Why, then I will do what your grace commands. 

Glo. He plies her hard ; and much rain wears the marble. 

[Aside to Clar. 
Clar. As red as fire ! nay, then her wax must melt. 

[Aside to Glo. 

L. Grey. Why stops my lord ? shall I not hear my task ? 

K. Edw. An easy task ; 't is but to love a king. 

L. Grey. That 's soon performed, because I am a subject. 

K. Edw. Why then, thy husband's lands I freely give thee. 

L. Grey. I take my leave with many thousand thanks. 

Glo. [Aside. ~] The match is made ; she seals it with a curt'sy, 

K. Edw. But stay thee, — 't is the fruits of love I mean. 

L. Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 

K. Edw. Ay, but, I fear me, in another sense. 
What love, think'st thou, I sue so much to get ? 

L. Grey. My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers, 
That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

K. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean such love. 

L. Grey. Why, then you mean not as I thought you did. 

K. Edw. But now you partly may perceive my mind. 

L. Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 
Your highness aims at, if I aim aright. 

K. Edw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 

L. Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in prison. 

K. Edw. Why, then thou shalt not have thy husband's lands. 

L. Grey. Why, then mine honesty shall be my dower ; 
For by that loss I will not purchase them. 

K. Edw. Therein thou wrong'st thy children mightily. 

L. Grey. Herein your highness wrongs both them and me. 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the sadness of my suit ; 
Please you dismiss me, either with ay, or no. 

K. Edw. Ay, if thou wilt say ay, to my request ; 
No, if thou dost say no, to my demand. 

L. Grey. Then, no, my lord. My suit is at an end. 

Glo. The widow likes him not, she knits her brows. 

[Aside to Clar. 

Clar. He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom. [Aside to Glo. 
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K. Edw. [Aside.'] Her looks do argue her replete with modesty; 
Her words do show her wit incomparable ; 
All her perfections challenge sovereignty: 
One way, or other, she is for a king ; 
And she shall be my love, or else my queen.— 
Say that king Edward take thee for his queen ? 

L. Grey. 'T is better said than done, my gracious lord : 
I am a subject fit to jest withal, 
But far unfit to be a sovereign. 

K Edw. Sweet widow, by my state I swear to thee, 
I speak no more than what my soul intends ; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 

L. Grey. And that is more than I will yield unto : 
I know I am too mean to be your queen ; 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 

K. Enw. You cavil, widow ; I did mean, my queen. 

L. Grey. 'T will grieve your grace, my sons should call you father. 

K. Edw. No more, than when my daughters call thee mother. 
Thou art a widow, and thou hast some children ; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, 
Have other some : why, 't is a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. 
Answer no more, for thou shalt be my queen. 

Glo. The ghostly father now hath done his shrift. [Aside to Clar. 

Clar. When he was made a shriver, 't was for shift. [Aside to Glo. 

K. Edw. Brothers, you muse what chat we two have had. 

Glo. The widow likes it not, for she looks very sad. 

K. Edw. You 'd think it strange if I should marry her. 

Clar. To whom, my lord ? 

K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myself. 

Glo. That would be ten days wonder, at the least. 
Clar. That 's a day longer than a wonder lasts. 
Glo. By so much is the wonder in extremes. 
K. Edw. Well, jest on, brothers : I can tell you both, 
Her suit is granted for her husband's lands. 

Enter a Nobleman. 

Nob. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 

K. Edw. See that he be convey'd unto the Tower : — 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 
To question of his apprehension. — 
Widow, go you along ; — lords, use her honourably.* 

[Exeunt K. Edward, L. Grey, Clarence, and Nobleman. 

Glo. Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 

a Use her honourably.] The folio 1623 reads honourable, in this instance probably 
through negligence, as v( The True Tragedy" has "honourably," and Gloucester, in the 
next line, repeats that word. 
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To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 

And yet, between my soul's desire, and me, 

(The lustful Edward's title buried,) 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 

And all the unlook'd-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, ere I can place myself : 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 

Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 

Saying — he '11 lade it dry to have his way : 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off ; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it ; 

And so I say — I '11 cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities. — 

My eye 's too quick, my heart o'crwcens too much, 

Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 

Well, say there is no kingdom, then, for Richard ; 

What other pleasure can the world afford ? 

I '11 make my heaven in a lady's lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 

0 miserable thought ! and more unlikely 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 
Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb : 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm up like a wither' d shrub ; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp, 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I, then, a man to be belov'd ? 

O, monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought ! 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 

But to command, to check, to o'erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

1 '11 make my heaven — to dream upon the crown ; 
And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap'd trunk, that bears this head, 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 
For many lives stand between me and home : 
And I, — like one lost in a thorny wood, 
That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns, 
Seeking a way, and straying from the way, 
Not knowing how to find the open air, 
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But toiling desperately to find it out, — 

Torment myself to catch the English crown : 

And from that torment I will free myself, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I smile ; 

And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

I '11 drown more sailors than the mermaid shall ; 

I '11 slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I '11 play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy : 

I can add colours to the cameleon, 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 

And set the murd'rous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

Tut ! were it farther off, 1 11 pluck it down. [En't. 



SCENE III, — France. Room in the Palace. 

Flourish. Enter King Lewis and Lady Bona, attended; the King 
takes his state. Then enter Queen Margaret, Prince Edward 
her Son, and the Earl of Oxford. 

K. Lew. Fair queen of England, worthy Margaret, [Rising. 
Sit down with us ; it ill befits thy state 
And birth, that thou should'st stand, while Lewis doth sit. 

Q. Majr. No, mighty king of France ; now Margaret 
Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command. I was, I must confess, 
Great Albion's queen in former golden days ; 
But now mischance hath trod my title down, 
And with dishonour laid me on the ground, 
Where I must take like seat unto my fortune, 
And to my humble seat conform myself. 

K. Lew. Why, say, fair queen, whence springs this deep despair ? 

Q. Majr. From such a cause as fills mine eyes with tears, 
And stops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in cares. 

K. Lew. Whate'er it be, be thou still like thyself, 
And sit thee by our side : yield not thy neck [Seats her by him. 
To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 
Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
It shall be cas'd, if France can yield relief. 

Q. Mar. Those gracious words revive my drooping thoughts, 
And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to speak. 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis, — 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 
Is, of a king, become a banish'd man, 
And fore'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 
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While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
Usurps the regal title, and the seat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
This is the cause, that I, poor Margaret, — 
With this my son, prince Edward, Henry's heir, — 
Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid ; 
And if thou fail us, all our hope is done : 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help ; 
Our people and our peers are both misled, 
Our treasure seiz'd, our soldiers put to flight, 
And, as thou seest, ourselves in heavy plight. 

K. Lew. Renowned queen, with patience calm the storm, 
While we bethink a means to break it off. 

Q. Mae. The more we stay, the stronger grows our foe. 

K. Lew. The more I stay, the more I '11 succour thee. 

Q. Mar. 0, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow ! 
And see, where comes the breeder of my sorrow. 

Enter Warwick, attended. 

K. Lew. What 's he, approacheth boldly to our presence ? 

Q. Mar. Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greatest friend. 

K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick ! what brings thee to France ? 

[Descending from his state. Queen Margaret rises. 

Q. Mar. Ay, now begins a second storm to rise ; 
For this is he that moves both wind and tide. 

War. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 
My lord and sovereign, and thy vowed friend, 
I come, — in kindness and unfeigned love, — 
First, to do greetings to thy royal person, 
And, then, to crave a league of amity ; 
And lastly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair sister, 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 

Q. Mar. [Aside.'] If that go forward, Henry's hope is done. 

War. And, gracious madam, [To Bona.] in our king's behalf, 
I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 
Humbly to kiss your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the passion of my sovereign's heart ; 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 

Q. Mar. King Lewis, — and lady Bona, — hear me speak, 
Before you answer Warwick. His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well-meant honest love, 
But from deceit, bred by necessity : 
For how can tyrants safely govern home, 
Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ? 
To prove him tyrant, this reason may suffice, — 
That Henry liveth still : but were he dead, 
Yet here prince Edward stands, king Henry's son. 
Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and marriage 
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Thou draw not on thy danger and dishonour : 

For though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 

Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 

War. Injurious Margaret ! 

Prince. And why not queen ? 

War. Because thy father Henry did usurp, 
And thou no more art prince than she is queen. 

Oxf. Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain ; 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest ; 
And, after that wise prince, Henry the fifth, 
Who by his prowess conquered all France : 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 

War. Oxford, how haps it, in this smooth discourse, 
You told not how, Henry the sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks these peers of France should smile at that. 
But for the rest, — you tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years ; a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth. 

Oxf. Why, Warwick, canst thou speak against thy liege, 
Whom thou obeyed'st thirty and six years, 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 

War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree ? 
For shame ! leave Henry, and call Edward king. 

Oxf. Call him my king, by whose injurious doom 
My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death ? and more than so, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no ; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

War. And I the house of York. 

K. Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Oxford, 
Vouchsafe, at our request, to stand aside, 
While I use further conference with Warwick. 

Q. Mar. Heavens grant that Warwick's words bewitch him not ! 

[Retiring ivith the Prince and Oxford. 

K. Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy conscience. 
Is Edward your true king ? for I were loth 
To link with him that were not lawful chosen. 

War, Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour. 

K. Lew. But is he gracious in the people's eye ? 

War. The more, that Henry was unfortunate. 

K. Lew. Then further, — all dissembling set aside, 
Tell me for truth the measure of his love 
Unto our sister Bona. 

War. Such it seems, 

As may beseem a monarch like himself. 
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Myself have often heard him say, and swear, — 
That this his love was an eternal a plant ; 
Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground, 
The leaves and fruit maintained with beauty's sun ; 
Exempt from envy, but not from disdain, 
Unless the lady Bona quit his pain. 

K. Lew. Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 

Bona. Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine : — 
Yet I confess, [To War.] that often ere this day, 
When I have heard your king's desert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire. 

K. Lew. Then, Warwick, thus, — our sister shall be Edward's ; 
And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 
Touching the jointure that your king must make, 
Which with her dowry shall be counterpois'd : — 
Draw near, queen Margaret ; and be a witness, 
That Bona shall be wife to the English king. 

Prince. To Edward, but not to the English king. 

Q. Mar. Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit ; 
Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 

K. Lew. And still is friend to him and Margaret : 
But if your title to the crown be weak, — 
As may appear by Edward's good success, — 
Then 't is but reason that I be releas'd 
From giving aid, which late I promised. 
Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand, 
That your estate requires, and mine can yield. 

War. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his ease, 
Where having nothing, nothing can he lose. 
And as for you yourself, our quondam queen, — 
You have a father able to maintain you ; 
And better 't were you troubled him than France. 

Q. Mar. Peace, impudent and shameless Warwick, peace ! b 
Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings I 
I will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
Thy sly conveyance, and thy lord's false love ; 
For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 

[A horn sounded without. 

K. Lew. Warwick, this is some post to us, or thee. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord ambassador, these letters are for you, 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague. — 
These from our king unto your majesty. — 

a An eternal plant;] Thus " The True Tragedy;" eternal in the folio 1623 is mis- 
printed u externally 

b Shameless Warwick, peace !] The second peace is not found in the folio 1623, but 
was supplied by that of 1632. 
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And, madam, [To Marg.] these for you ; from whom, I know not. 

[All read their letters. 

Oxf. I like it well, that our fair queen and mistress 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 

Prince. Nay, mark, how Lewis stamps as he were nettled : 
I hope all 's for the best. 

K. Lew. Warwick, what are thy news ? and yours, fair queen ? 

Q. Mar. Mine, such as fill my heart with unhop'd joys. 

War. Mine, full of sorrow and heart's discontent. 

K. Lew. What ! has your king married the lady Grey ? 
And now, to soothe your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 
Is this the alliance that he seeks with France ? 
Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? 

Q. Mar. I told your majesty as much before: 
This proveth Edward's love, and Warwick's honesty. 

War. King Lewis, I here protest, — in sight of heaven, 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss, — 
That I am clear from this misdeed of Edward's ; 
No more my king ! for he dishonours me, 
But most himself, if he could see his shame. — 
Did I forget, that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let pass the abuse done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
Did I put Henry from his native right, 
And am I guerdon'd at the last with shame ? 
Shame on himself ! for my desert is honour: 
And, to repair my honour lost for him, 
I here renounce him, and return to Henry. — 
My noble queen, let former grudges pass, 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor ; 
I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

Q. Mar. Warwick, these words have turn'd my hate to love ; 
And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 
And joy that thou becom'st king Henry's friend. 

War. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend, 
That if king Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
I '11 undertake to land them on our coast, 
And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
T is not his new-made bride shall succour him : 
And as for Clarence, — as my letters tell me, 
He 's very likely now to fall from him, 
For matching more for wanton lust than honour, 
Or than for strength and safety of our country. 

Bona. Dear brother, how shall Bona be reveng'd, 
But by thy help to this distressed queen ? 

Q. Mar. Renowned prince, how shall poor Henry live, 
Unless thou rescue him from foul despair ? 
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Bona. My quarrel and this English queen's are one. 

War. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. 

K Lew. And mine, with hers, and thine, and Margaret's. 
Therefore, at last, I firmly am resolv'd 
You shall have aid. 

Q. Mar. Let me give humble thanks for all at once. 

K. Lew. Then England's messenger, return in post, 
And tell false Edward, thy supposed king, — 
That Lewis of France is sending over masquers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride : 
Thou seest what's pass'd, go fcar a thy king withal. 

Bona. Tell him, in hope he '11 prove a widower shortly, 
I'll* wear the willow garland for his sake. 

Q. Mar. Tell him, my mourning weeds are laid aside, 
And I am ready to put armour on. 

War. Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 
And therefore I '11 uncrown him, ere 't be long. 
There 's thy reward ; be gone. [Exit Mess. 

K. Lew. But, Warwick, 

Thou and Oxford, with five thousand men, 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle : 
And, as occasion serves, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 
Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt ; — 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War. This shall assure my constant loyalty ; — 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
I '11 join mine eldest daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 

Q. Mar. Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion : — 
Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

Prince. Yes, I accept her, for she well deserves it ; 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 

[Gives his hand to Warwick. 

K. Lew. Why stay we now ? These soldiers shall be levied, 
And thou, lord Bourbon, our high-admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. — 
I long till Edward fall by war's mischance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 

[Exeunt all except Warwick. 

War. I came from Edward as ambassador, (3) 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 



a Go fear—] That is, go fright. 
"before been noticed. 
VOL. II. 



(*) First folio, L 

This active sense of fear was very common, and has 

3 G 
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Had he none else to make a stale, 41 but me ? 
Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I '11 be chief to bring him down again : 
Not that I pity Henry's misery, 
But seek revenge on Edward's mockery. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Clarence, Gloucester, Somerset, Montague, and others. 

Glo. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what think you 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 

Clar. Alas, you know, 't is far from hence to France ; 
How could he stay till Warwick made return ? 

Soar. My lords, forbear this talk ; here comes the king. 

Glo. And his well-chosen bride. 

Clar. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 

Flourish. Enter King Edward, attended; Lady Grey, as Queen ; 
Pembroke, Stafford, Hastings, and others} 3 

K. Edw. Now, brother of Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you stand pensive, as half malcontent ? 

Clar. As well as Lewis of France, or the carl of Warwick ; 
Which are so weak of courage and in judgment, 
That they '11 take no offence at our abuse. 

K. Edw. Suppose they take offence without a cause, 
They are but Lewis and Warwick ; I am Edward, 
Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 
^ Glo. And shall have c your will, because our king ; 
Yet hasty marriage seldom provcth well. 

K. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too ? 
^Glo. Not I: 

No ; God forbid, that I should wish them sevcr'd 
Whom God hath join'd together ; ay, and 't were pity 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 

K. Edw. Setting your scorns and your mislike aside, 
Tell me some reason why the lady Grey 
Should not become my wife, and England's queen : — 

» A stale,—] That is, a stalkinrf-horsc, a decoy, a pretence. Sec note (5), p. 228. 

b Enter, &c] The folio 1623 adds to the list' of characters who enter, the direction, 
"pure stand on one side, and foitrc on the other." 

c And shall have, &c] Kowc improved the measure by reading— " And you shall 
have," »Scc. " 9 
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And you too, Somerset and Montague, 
Speak freely what you think. 

Clar. Then this is mine opinion, — that king Lewis 
Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona. 

Glo. And AVarwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 

K. Edw. What if both Lewis and Warwick be appeas'd, 
By such invention as I can devise ? 

Mont. Yet to have join'd with France in such alliance, 
Would more have strengthen^ this our commonwealth 
'Gainst foreign storms, than any home-bred marriage. 

Hast. Why, knows not Montague, that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself? 

Mont. Yes ; a but the safer when 'tis back'cl with France- 

Hast. 'T is better using France than trusting France : 
Let us be back'd with God, and with the seas 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend ourselves ; 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

Clar. For this one speech, lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 

K. Edw. Ay, what of that ? it was my will and grant ; 
And for this once my will shall stand for law. 

Glo. And yet, methinks, your grace hath not done well, 
To dve the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride ; 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence : 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 

Clar. Or else you would not have bestow'd the heir 
Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 

K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence ! is it for a wife 
That thou art malcontent ? I will provide thee. 

Clar. In choosing for yourself, you show'd your judgment 
Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf ; 
And, to that end, I shortly mind to leave you. 

K. Edw. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
And not be tied unto his brothers' will. 

Q. Eliz. My lords, before it pleas'd his majesty 
To raise my state to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you must all confess 
That I was not ignoble of descent ; 
And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to whom I would be pleasing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with sorrow. 

K. Edw. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns : 

» Yes; &c] So the second folio ; the first omits " Yes." 
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What danger or what sorrow can befall thee, 
So long as Edward is thy constant friend, 
And their true sovereign, whom they must obey ? 
Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too, 
Unless they seek for hatred at my hands ; 
Which if they do, yet will I keep thee safe, 
And they shall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 

Glo. [Aside.'] I hear, yet say not much, but think the more. 

Enter a Messenger. 

K. Edw. Now, messenger, what letters, or what news, 
From France ? 

Mess. My sovereign liege, no letters, and few words ; 
But such as I, without your special pardon, 
Dare not relate. 

K. Edw. Go to, we pardon thee : therefore, in brief, 
Tell me their words as near as thou canst guess them. 
What answer makes king Lewis unto our letters ? 

Mess. At my depart, these were his very words ; 
Go tell false Edward, fhy* supposed king, — 
That Lewis of France is sending over masquers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 

K. Edw. Is Lewis so brave ? belike, he thinks me Henry. 
But what said lady Bona to my marriage ? 

Mess. These were her words, utter'd with mild disdain ; 
Tell him, m Iwpe JieHl prove a widower shortly, 
Pit ivear the tvillow garland for his sake. 

K. Edw. I blame not her, she could say little less ; 
She had the wrong. But what said Henry's queen ? 
For I have heard that she was there in place. 

Mess. Tell him, quoth she, my mourning weeds are done, 
And I am ready to 2nd armour on. 

K. Edw. Belike, she minds to play the Amazon. 
But what said Warwick to these injuries ? 

Mess. He, more incens'd against your majesty 
Than all the rest, discharge me with these words ; 
Tell h im from me, that he hath done me ivrong, 
And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere't be long. 

K. Edw. Ha ! durst the traitor breathe out so proud words ? 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarned : 
They shall have wars, and pay for their presumption. 
But say, is Warwick friends with Margaret ? 

Mess. Ay, gracious sovereign 5 they are so link'd in friendship, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's daughter. 

Clar. Belike, the elder ; Clarence will have the younger. 
Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast, 
For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter ; 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 

■ Thy %W Posed king The folio 1623 has « the supposed," &c; but " thi n is 
ngnp of « The True Tragedy ; » and in the previous SL Lewis ff mV *t 
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I may not prove inferior to yourself. — 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 

[Exit Clarence, and Somerset follows. 

Glo. Not I: 
My thoughts aim at a further matter ; 

I stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. [Aside. 

K. Edw. Clarence and Somerset both gone to Warwick ! 
Yet am I arm'd against the worst can happen ; 
And haste is needful in this desperate case. — 
Pembroke and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war ; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed : 
Myself in person will straight follow you. 

[Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford. 
But, ere I go, Hastings and Montague, 
Eesolve my doubt ; you twain, of all the rest, 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance : 
Tell me if you love Warwick more than me ? 
If it be so, then both depart to him ; 
I rather wish you foes than hollow friends ; 
But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
Give me assurance with some friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in suspect. 

Mont. So God help Montague, as he proves true ! 

Hast. And Hastings, as he favours Edward's cause ! 

K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us ? 

Glo. Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you. 

K. Edw. Why so ! then am I sure of victory. 
Now therefore let us hence ; and lose no hour, 

Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A Plain in Warwickshire. 

Enter Warwick and Oxford, with French and other Forces. 

War. Trust me, my lord, all hitherto goes well ; 
The common people by numbers swann to us. 

Enter Clarence and Somerset. 

But see where Somerset and Clarence come ! 
Speak suddenly, my lords, — are we all friends ? 
Clar. Fear not that, my lord. 

War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick ; — 
And welcome, Somerset : — I hold it cowardice, 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in sign of love ; 
Else might I think that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings : 
But welcome, sweet Clarence ; my daughter shall be thine. 
And now what rests but, in night's coverture, 
Thy brother being carelessly encamp'd, 
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His soldiers lurking in the towns* about, 

And but attended by a simple guard, 

We may surprise and take him at our pleasure ? 

Our scouts have found the adventure very easy : 

That as Ulysses, and stout Diomede, 

With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus' tents, 

And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds : 

So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 

At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 

And seize himself ; — I say not, slaughter him, 

For I intend but only to surprise a him. — 

You that will follow me to this attempt, 

Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 

[They all cry, "Henry!" 

Why, then, let 's on our way in silent sort : 

For Warwick and his friends, God and saint George ! [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. — Edward's Camj), near Warwick. 
Enter certain Watchmen, to guard the King's tent. 

1 Watch. Come on, my masters, each man take his stand : 
The king, by this, is set him down to sleep. 

2 Watch. What, will he not to bed ? 

1 Watch. Why, no ; for he hath made a solemn vow 
Never to Me and take his natural rest, 

Till Warwick or himself be quite suppress'd. 

2 Watch. To-morrow, then, belike, shall be the day, 
If Warwick be so near as men report. 

3 Watch. But say, I pray, what nobleman is that, 
That with the king here rcsteth in his tent ? 

1 Watch. 'T is the lord Hastings, the king's chiefest friend. 
3 Watch. 0, is it so ? But why commands the king 

That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himself keeps in the cold field ? 

2 Watch. 'T is the more honour, because more dangerous. 

3 Watch. Ay, but give me worship and quietness ; 
I like it better than a dangerous honour : 

If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 
'T is to be doubted, he would waken him. 

1 Watch. Unless our halberds did shut up his passage. 

2 Watch. Ay, wherefore else guard we his royal tent, 
But to defend his person from night-foes ? 

Enter, m silence, Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, Somerset, and 

Forces. 

War. This is his tent ; and sec, where stand his guard. 

(*) Old text, Toivne. 

■ Surprise /«>«.—] That is, capture him : a sense of the word surprise, now obsolete. 
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Courage, my masters ! honour now, or never ! 
But follow me, and Edward shall "be ours. 

1 Watch. Who goes there ? 

2 Watch. Stay, or thou diest ! 

[Warwick, and the rest, cry all — " Warwick ! Warwick!" and set 

upon the Guard; who fly, crying — "Arm! Arm!" Warwick 

and the rest, following them. 
The dram heating, and trumpet sounding, re-enter WARWICK, and the 

rest, bringing the King out in his gown, sitting in a chair: 

Gloucester and Hastings///. 

Som. What are they that fly there ? 

War. Richard and Hastings : let them go ; here is the duke. 

K. Edw. The duke ! why, Warwick, when we parted last, il 
Thou call'dst me king ! 

War. Ay, but the case is alter' d : 

When you disgrae'd me in my embassade, 
Then I degraded you from being long, 
And come now to create you duke of York. 
Alas ! how should you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to use ambassadors ; 
Nor how to be contented with one wife ; 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly ; 
Nor how to study for the people's welfare ; 
Nor how to shroud yourself from enemies ? 

K. Edw. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou here too ? 
Nay, then I see, that Edward needs must down. — 
Yet, Warwick, in despite of all mischance, 
Of thee thyself, and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear himself as king : 
Though Fortune's malice overthrow my state, 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's king : 

[Takes off his crown* 

But Hemy now shall wear the English crown, 

And be true king indeed ; — thou but the shadow. — 

My lord of Somerset, at my request, 

See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 

Unto my brother, archbishop of York. 

When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 

1 11 follow you, and tell what answer 

Lewis, and the lady Bona, send to him : — 

Now, for a while, farewell, good duke of York. 

K. Edw. What fates impose, that men must needs abide ; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

[Exit, led oaf; Somerset with him* 

Oxf. What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 
But march to London with our soldiers ? 



■ When we parted last,—] So reads "The True Tragedy;" in the folio 1623, last 
appears to have been accidentally omitted. 
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War. Ay, that 's the first thing that we have to do ; 
To free king Henry from imprisonment, 

And see him seated in the regal throne. yExcunl. 



SCENE IV— London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Queen Elizabeth and Eivers. 1 

Erv. Madam, what makes you in this sudden change ? 

Q. Eliz. Why, brother Eivers, are you yet to learn 
What late misfortune is befallen king Edward ? 

Eiv. What, loss of some pitch'd battle against Warwick ? 

Q. Eliz. No, but the loss of his own royal person. 

Erv. Then, is my sovereign slain ? 

Q. Eliz. Ay, ahnost slain, for he is taken prisoner ; 
Either betray'd by falsehood of his guard, 
Or by his foe surprised at unawares : 
And, as I further have to understand, 
Is new committed to the bishop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 

Erv. These news, I must confess, are fall of grief ; 
Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may : 
Warwick may lose, that now hath won the day. 

Q. Eliz. Till then, fair hope must hinder life's decay ; 
And I the rather wean me from despair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
This is it that makes me bridle passion, 
And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross ; 
Ay, ay, for this I chaw in many a tear, 
And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, 
Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

Eiv. But, madam, where is Warwick then become ? 
, Q. Eliz. I am informed that he comes towards London, 
To set the crown once more on Henry's head : 
Guess thou the rest ; king Edward's friends must down. 
But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 
(For trust not him that hath once broken faith,) 
I '11 hence forthwith unto the sanctuary, 
To save at least the heir of Edward's right ; 
There shall I rest secure from force and fraud. 
Come, therefore, let us fly while we may fly ; 

If Warwick take us, we are sure to die. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. — A Parle near Middlcham Castle in Yorkshire. 
Enter Gloucester, Hastings, Sir William Stanley, and others. 
Glo. Now, my lord Hastings, and sir William Stanley, 
Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither, 
Into this chiefest thicket of the park. 
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Thus stands* the case : you know our king*, my brother, 

Is prisoner to the bishop here, at whose hands 

He hath good usage and great liberty ; 

And often, but attended with weak guard, 

Conies f hunting this way to disport himself. 

I have advertis'd him by secret means, 

That if about this hour he make this way, 

Under the colour of his usual game, 

He shall here find his friends, with horse and men, 

To set him free from his captivity, 

Enter King Edward and a Huntsman. 

Hunt. This way, my lord, for this way lies the game. 

K. Edw. Nay, this way, man ; see, where the huntsmen stand. — 
Now, brother of Gloster, lord Hastings, and the rest, 
Stand you thus close, to steal the bishop's deer ? 

Glo. Brother, the time and case requireth haste ; 
Your horse stands ready at the park corner. 

K. Edw. But whither shall we then ? 

Hast. To Lynn, my lord ; and ship \ from thence to Flanders. 
Glo. Well guess'd, believe me ; for that was my meaning. 
K. Edw. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 
Glo. But wherefore stay we ? 't is no time to talk. 
K. Edw. Huntsman, what say'st thou ? wilt thou go along ? 
Hunt. Better do so, than tarry and be hang'd. 
Glo. Come then, away ! let 's have no more ado. 
K. Edw. Bishop, farewell : shield thee from Warwick's frown, 
And pray that I may repossess the crown. \Exvmt 

SCENE VI.— A Room in the Tower. 

Enter King Henbt, Clarence, Warwick, Somerset, Young Rich- 
mond, Oxford, Montague, Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
Attendants. 

K. Hen. Master lieutenant, now that God and friends 
Have shaken Edward from the regal seat, 
And tum'd my captive state to liberty, 
My fear to hope, my sorrows unto joys, — 
At our enlargement what arc thy clue fees ? 

Lieu. Subjects may challenge nothing of their sovereigns ; 
But if an humble prayer may prevail, 
I then crave pardon of your majesty. 

K. Hen. For what, lieutenant ? for well using me ? 
Nay, be thou sure, I '11 well requite thy kindness, 
For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure : 
Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 
Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 
At last, by notes of household harmony, 



(*) First folio, stand. (f) First folio, Come. {%) First folio, slttpt. 
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They quite forget their loss of liberty.— 
But, Warwick, after God, thou sett'st me free, 
And chiefly therefore I thank God and thee ; 
He was the author, thou the instrument. 
Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's spite, 
By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me, 
And that the people of this blessed land 
May not be punish'd with my thwarting stars,— 
Warwick, although my head still wear the crown, 
I here resign my government to thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 

War. Your grace hath still been fam'd for virtuous ; 
And now may seem as wise as virtuous, 
By spying and avoiding fortune's malice, 
For few men rightly temper with the stars : a 
Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 
For choosing me when Clarence is in place. 

Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway, 
To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be blest in peace and war ; 
And therefore I yield thee my free consent. 

War. And I choose Clarence only for protector. 

K. Hen. Warwick and Clarence, give me both your hands ; 
Now join your hands and with your hands your hearts, 
That no dissension hinder government : 
I make you both protectors of this land, 
While I myself will lead a private life, 
And in devotion spend my latter days, 
To sin's rebuke, and my Creator's praise. 

War. What answers Clarence to his sovereign's will ? 

Clar. That he consents, if Warwick yield consent j 
For on thy fortune I repose myself. 

War. Why then, though loth, yet must I be content : 
We '11 yoke together, like a double shadow 
To Henry's body, and supply his place ; 
I mean, in bearing weight of government, 
While he enjoys the honour and his ease. 
And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful 
Forthwith that Edward be pronoune'd a traitor, 
And all his lands and goods be confiscate. 11 

Clar. What else? and that succession be determined. 

War. Ay, therein Clarence shall not want his part. 

K. Hex. But, with the first of all your chief affairs, 
Let me entreat, (for I command no more,) 
That Margaret your queen, and my son Edward, 

» For few men rightly temper with, tlie stars;] This means, apparently,— few men 
accept their destiny without complaint. 

b And all his lauds and goods be eonjiscatc] The first folio omits bc> which was 
supplied by Malone ; the second reads— 

" and Goods confscatcd." 
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Be sent for, to return from France with speed : 
For till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 

Clar. It shall be done, my sovereign, with all speed. 

K. Hen. My lord of Somerset, what youth is that, 
Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 

Som. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond, (l) 

K. Hen. Come hither, England's hope :— if secret powers 

[Lays Ms hand on his head. 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a sceptre ; and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords ; for this is he, 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me. 

Enter a Messenger. 

War. What news, my friend ? 

Mess. That Edward is escaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy. 

War. Unsavoury news ! but how made he escape ? 

Mess. He was convey'd by Richard duke of Gloster, 
And the lord Hastings, who attended him 
In secret ambush on the forest side, 
And from the bishop's huntsmen rescu'd him ; 
For hunting was his daily exercise. 

War. My brother was too careless of his charge. — 
But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 
A salve for any sore that may betide. 

[Exeunt King Henry, War., Clar., Lieut., and Attendants. 

Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward's, 
For doubtless Burgundy will yield him help, 
And we shall have more wars before 't be long. 
As Henry's late presaging prophecy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond, 
So doth my heart misgive me, in these conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm and ours : 
Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worst, 
Forthwith we '11 send him hence to Brittany, 
Till storms be past of civil enmity. 

Oxf. Ay ; for, if Edward repossess the crown, 
'T is like that Richmond with the rest shall down. 

Som. It shall be so ; he shall to Brittany. 
Come, therefore, let's about it speedily. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE Til.— Before York. 

Enter King Edward, Gloucester, Hastings, and Forces. 

K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, lord Hastings, and the rest ; 
Yet, thus far, fortune maketh us amends,* 
And says, that once more I shall interchange 
My waned state for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we pass'd, and now repass'd the seas, 
And brought desired help from Burgundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
From Ravenspurg haven before the gates of York, 
Rut that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 

Glo. The gates made fast ! — Brother, I like not this ; 
For many men that stumble at the threshold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 

K. Edw. Tush, man ! abodements must not now affright us : 
By fair or foul means we must enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 

Hast. My liege, 1 11 knock once more to summon them. 

Enter, on the Walls, the Mayor of York, and Aldermen. 

May. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
And shut the gates for safety of ourselves ; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 

K. Edw. But, master mayor, if Henry be your king, 
Yet Edward, at the least, is* duke of York. 

May. True, my good lord ; I know you for no less. 

K. Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my dukedom, 
As being well content with that alone. 

Glo. But when the fox hath once got in his nose, 
He 'll soon find means to make the body follow. [Aside. 

Hast. Why, master mayor, why stand you in a doubt ? 
Open the gates ; we are king Henry's friends. 

May. Ay, say you so ? the gates shall then be open'd. 

{Exeunt from above, 

Glo. A wise stout captain, and persuaded soon ! a 

Hast. The good old man would fain that all were well, 
So 't were not 'long of him : but, being enter'd, 
I doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 
Both him and all his brothers unto reason. 

Enter the Mayor and Aldermen, below, 

K. Edw. So, master mayor : these gates must not be shut, 
But in the night, or in the time of war. 

What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys ; [Takes Ms Jceys. 
For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 
And all those friends that deign to follow me. 

a Persuaded soon !] The old text has-" soon persuaded ; » Pope made the transposi- 
tion, which, as Stecvens remarked, requires no apology. 
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Drum. Enter Montgomery, and Forces, marching. 

Glo. Brother, this is sir John Montgomery, 
Our trusty friend, unless I be deeeiv'd. 

K. Edw. Welcome, sir John ! but why come you in anus ? 

Mont. To help king* Edward in his time of storm, 
As eveiy loyal subject ought to do. 

K. Edw. Thanks, good Montgomery ; but we now forget 
Our title to the crown, and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God please to send the rest. 

Mont, Then fare you well, for I will hence again ; 
I came to serve a king, and not a duke, — 

Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. \_A march begun, 

K. Edw. Nay, stay, sir John, awhile; and we'll debate, 
By what safe means the crown may be recovered, 

Mont. What talk you of debating ? in few words, 
If you 11 not here proclaim yourself our king, 
I '11 leave you to your fortune, and be gone 
To keep them back that come to succour you : 
Why shall we fight, a if you pretend no title ? 

Glo. Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice points ? 

K. Edw. When we grow stronger, then we '11 make our claim : 
Till then, 't is wisdom to conceal our meaning. 

Hast. Away with scrupulous wit ! now arms must rule. 

Glo. And fearless minds climb soonest imto crowns. 
Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 
The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. 

K. Edw. Then be it as you will ; for 't is my right, 
And Henry but usurps the diadem. 

a Why shall we fight^ — ] Malone prints this, " Why should we fight," &c, where- 
upon Mr. Collier very properly asks, "Why vary at all from the text?" a question, 
which, in all courtesy, we might take the liberty of retorting upon Mr. Collier himself, 
since, in addition to the manifold variations he has thought proper to introduce into this 
play on the authority of his annotator, he has several times departed from the old text 
without a syllable of explanation ; for instance, in Act I. Sc. 1, the folio 1623 reads : — 

" Unless he seek to thrust you out perforce.* 1 

Mr. ColUcr has — 

" — to thrust you out by force." 

In Act II. Sc. 1, in the folio 1623 we have— 

" Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure." 

In Mr. Collier's edition, " — can procure." 
In Act II. Sc. 5, in the folio 1623 it is— 

" Was ever father so bemoaned his son ?" 

In Mr. Collier, "— a son?" 
In Act II. Sc. 6, the foUo 1623 has— 

" Which, whiles it lasted," &c. 

Mr. Collier reads, " — while it lasted." 
In Act IV. Sc 8, the foUo 1623 has— 

'** Shalt star up," "shaft toft," and " shaft muster." 
While Mr. Collier reads, — 

" Shall stir up," "s/iaftfind," and " shall muster." 

These deviations are not, certainly, of great importance, though of quite a3 much as 
Malone' s change of shall to should. 
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Mont. Ay, now my sovereign speaketh like himself; 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 

Hast. Sound, trumpet ; Edward shall be here proclaim'd :— 
Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 

[ Gives Mm a paper. Flourish . 

Sold. [Reads.] Edward the fourth, by the grace of God, Icing of 
Englmd and France, and lord of Ireland, &c. 

Mont. And whosoe'er gainsays king Edward's right, 
By this I challenge him to single fight. [Throws down his gcmntht 

All. Long live Edward the fourth ! 

K. Edw. Thanks, brave Montgomery ; — and thanks unto you all : 
If fortune serve me, I '11 requite this kindness. 
Now, for this night, let 's harbour here in York, 
And when the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mat'.-- ; 
For well I wot that Henry is no soldier. — 
Ala, froward Clarence ! — how evil it beseems thee, 
To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother ! 
Yet, as we may, we '11 meet both thee and Warwick. — 
Come on, brave soldiers ; doubt not of the day, 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII.— London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Warwick, Clarence, Montague, Exeter, and 

Oxford.* 

War. What counsel, lords ? Edward from Belgia, 
With hasty Germans and blunt Hollanders, 
Hath pass'd in safety through the narrow seas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 
And many giddy people flock to him. 

Oxf. Let 's levy men, and beat him back again. 11 

Clar. A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which being suffcr'd, rivers cannot quench. 

War. In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war ; 
Those will I muster up : — and thou, son Clarence, 
Shalt stir up in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee : — 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'st : — 

* Exeter, and Oxford.] The folio 1623, for Excfer, has mistakenly Somerset. 

b Let's levy men, and beat him back again.] In the folio 1623, this line is given to 
the king; but the modem editors, who assigned it to a more warlike character, were 
probably right. _ It is not consonant with Henry's pacific nature, nor indeed becoming 
to one who has just before abdicated his son rei-nt\ in everything but the name, that 
lie might— 

" lead a private life, 

And in devotion spend [his] latter days." 
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And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well bclov'd, 
In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends. — 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens, — 
Like to his island, girt in with the ocean, 
Or modest Dian, circled with her nymphs, — 
SI Kill rest in London, till we come to him. — 
Fair lords, take leave, and stand not to reply. — 
Farewell, my sovereign. 

K. Hex. Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy's true hope. 

Clar. In sign of truth, I kiss your highness' hand. 

K. Hen. Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate ! 

Mont. Comfort, my lord ; — and so I take my leave. 

Oxf, And thus [Kissiny Henry's hand."] I seal my truth, and bid 
adieu. 

K. Hex. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at once, a once more a happy farewell. 

War. Farewell, sweet lords : let 's meet at Coventry. 

[Exeunt War., Clar., Oxf., and Mont. 

K. Hen. Here at the palace will I rest a while. 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship ? 
Methinks the power that Edward hath in field, 
Should not be able to encounter mine. 

Exe. The doubt is, that he will seduce the rest. 

K. Hen. That 's not my fear ; my mecd b hath got me fame : 
T have not stopped mine ears to their demands, 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildness hath allay'd their swelling griefs, 
My mercy dried their water-flowing tears ; 
I have not been desirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppressed them with great subsidies, (2) 
Nor forward of revenge, though they much crr'd : 
Then why should they love Edward more than me ? 
No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace ; 
And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The lamb will never cease to follow him. 

[Shout without, "A Lancaster! A Lancaster V* 

Exe. Hark, hark, my lord ! what shouts arc these ? 

Enter King Edward, Gloucester, and Soldiers. 

K. Edw. Seize on the shame-fae'd Henry, bear him hence, 
And once again proclaim us king of England ! — 
You are the fount, that makes small brooks to flow ; 
Now stops thy spring ; my sea shall suck them dry, 
And swell so much the higher by their ebb. — 
Hence with him to the Tower ; let him not speak. 

[Exeunt some with King Henry. 

* And all at once, — ] See note ( b ), p. 314, 

b My meed — ] My -merit ^ as in a former passage, Act II. Sc. 1 : — 
" Each one already blazing by our meeds.*' 
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And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains : 
The sun shines hot, and, if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 

Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 

Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry. [ExeunL 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— Coventry. 

Enter, vjwa the Walls, Warwick, the Mayor of Coventry, two 
Messengers, and others. 

War. Where is the post, that came from valiant Oxford ? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ? 

1 Mess. By this at Dunsmore, marching hithcrward. 
War. How far off is our brother Montague ? — 

Where is the post that came from Montague ? 

2 Mess. By this at Daintry, with a puissant troop. 

Enter Sir John Somerville. 

War. Say, Somerville, what says my loving son ? 
And, by thy guess, how nigh is Clarence now ? 

Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces, 
And do expect him here some two hours hence. [Drum heard 

War. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum. 

Som. It is not his, my lord ; here Southam lies : 
The drum your honour hears, marcheth from Warwick. 

War. Who should that be ? belike, unlook'd-for friends. 

Soar. They are at hand, and you shall quickly know. 

March. Enter King Edward, Gloucester, and Forces. 

K. Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and sound a parle. [Flourish. 

Glo. See how the surly Warwick mans the wall. 

War. 0, unbid spite ! is sportful Edward come ? 
Where slept our scouts, or how are they sedue'd, 
That we could hear no news of his repair ? 

K. Edw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city gates, 
Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee, 
Call Edward king, and at his hands beg mercy ? 
And he shall pardon thee these outrages. 

War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 
Confess who set thee up and pluck'd thee down, 
Call Warwick patron, and be penitent ? 
And thou shalt still remain the duke of York. 
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Glo. I thought, at least, he would have said — the king ; 
Or did he make the jest against his will? 

War. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift ? 

Glo. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give : 
1 11 do thee service for so good a gift. 

War. 'T was I, that gave the kingdom to thy brother. 

K. Edw. Why, then 'tis mine, if but by Warwick's gift. 

War. Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight : 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. 

K. Edw. But Warwick's king is Edward's prisoner : 
And gallant Warwick, do but answer this, — 
What is the body when the head is off? 

Glo. Alas, that Warwick had no more forecast, 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slily finger'd from the deck ! a 
You left poor Henry at the bishop's palace, 
And, ten to one, you '11 meet him in the Tower. 

K. Edw. 'Tis even so ; yet you are Warwick still. 

Glo. Come, Warwick, take the time ; kneel down, kneel down : 
Nay, when? b strike now, or else the iron cools. 

War. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. 

K. Edw. Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy friend ; 
This hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair, 
Shall, whiles thy head is warm, and new cut off, 
Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood, — ■ 
Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more. 

Enter Oxford, with Forces, drum, and colours. 

War. 0 cheerful colours ! sec, where Oxford comes ! 

Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaster ! 

\_He and his Forces enter the citg. 

Glo. The gates are open, let us enter too. 

K. Edw. So other foes may set upon our backs. 
Stand we in good array ; for they, no doubt, 
Will issue out again and bid us battle : 
If not, the city being but of small defence, 
We '11 quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 

War. 0, welcome, Oxford ! for we want thy help. 

Enter Montague, with Forces, drum, and colours. 

Moot. Montague, Montague, for Lancaster ! 

\_He and his Forces enter the citg. 

» The king was slihj finger'd from the deck !] A pack of cards was formerly termed a 
deck of cards; thus, in " Selimus, Emperor of the lurks/* 1594, quoted by Steevens: — 

" Well, if I chance but once to get the deck 
To deal about and shuffle as I would." 

b Nay, when?] This expression of impatience occurs again in u Richard the Second,'* 
and in " The Taming of the Shrew.'* See note (»), p. 632, Vol. I. 
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Glo. Thou and thy brother both shall buy this treason 
Even with the dearest blood your bodies bear. 

K. Edw. The harder match'd, the greater victory : 
My mind presageth happy gain and conquest. 

Enter Somerset, with Forces, drum, and colours. 

Som. Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster ! 

[He and Ms Forces enter tlie city. 

Glo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerset, 
Have sold their lives unto the house of York ; 
And thou shalt be the third, if this sword hold. 

Enter Clarence, with Forces, drum, and colours. 

War. And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps along, 
Of force enough to bid his brother battle ; 
With whom an* upright zeal to right prevails, 
More than the nature of a brother's love : — 
Come, Clarence, come ; thou wilt, if Warwick call. 

Clar. Father of Warwick, know you what this means ? 

[Taking the red rose out of his hat* 
Look, here' I throw my infamy at thee ! 
I will not ruinate my father's house, 
Who gave his blood to lime the stones together, 
And set up Lancaster. Why trow'st thou, Warwick, 
That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, b unnatural, 
To bend the fatal instruments of war 
Against his brother and his lawful king ? 
Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 
To keep that oath, were more impiety 
Than Jephtha's,t when he sacrific'd his daughter. 
I am so sorry for my trespass made, 
That, to deserve well at my brother's hands, 
I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe ; 
With resolution, whereso'er I meet thee, 
(As I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad,) 
To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And so proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks. — 
Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; — 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. 

K. Edw. Now welcome more, and ten times more belov'd, 
Than if thou never hadst descrv'd our hate. 

Glo. Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brother-like. 

(*) First foUo, in. (f) Old text, Icphah. 

* Talcing the red rose out o f his hat.] The folio has no stage direction here, and but 
for u The True Tragedy," which reacts, "Sound a Parlie, and Richard and Clarence 
whMpers togither, and then Clarence takes his red Hose out of his hat and throices it at 
Warwicke," it would have been difficult to guess what Clarence did on saying, — 
" Look, here I throw my infamy at thee !" 
*> Blunt,—] That is, dull, insensible. 
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War. 0 passing 11 traitor, pcrjur'd, and unjust ! 

K. Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the town, and fight ? 
Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears ? 

War. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence ! 
I will away towards Barnet presently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'st. 

K. Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads the way : — 
Lords, to the field ! saint George, and victory ! [March. Exeunt 

SCENE II. — A Field of Baffle near Barnet. 

Alarums and Excursions. Enter King Edward, "bringing in 
Warwick wounded. 

K. Edw. So, lie thou there : die thou, and die our fear ; 
For Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all. b — 
Now, Montague, sit fast ; I seek for thee, 

That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. [Exit. 

War. Ah, who is nigh ? come to me, friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, York, or Warwick ? 
Why ask I that ? my mangled body shows, 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows, 
That I must yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept,; 
Whose top-branch overpeer'd Jove's spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
These eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun, 
To search the secret treasons of the world : 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood, 
Were liken'd oft to kingly sepulchres ; 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave ? 
And who durst smile when Warwick bent his brow ? 
Lo, now my glory smear'd in dust and blood ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands, 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length ! 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die Ave must. 

Enter Oxford and Somerset. 

Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick ! wert thou as we are, 
We might recover all our loss again ! 

a Passing — ] Surpassing, exceeding, egregious, wondrous. See note ( R ), p. 102. 

b Warwick tvas a bug, that fear'd us all. — ] Meaning, Warwick was a bugbear, a 
goblin, a bogie that appalled us all. So in u The Taming of the Shrew," Act I. {Sc. 2, — 
44 Tush! tush ! fear boys with bugs." 

3 n 2 
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The queen from France hath brought a puissant power ; 
Even now we heard the news : ah, couldst thou fly ! 

War. Why, then I would not fly.— Ah, Montague, 
If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand, 
And with thy lips keep in my soul awhile ! 
Thou loy'st me not ; for, brother, if thou didst, 
Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood, 
That glues my lips, and will not let me speak. 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 

Som. Ah, Warwick ! Montague hath breath'd his last ; 
And to the latest gasp, cried out for Warwick, 
And said — Commend me to my valiant brother. 
And more he would have said ; and more he spoke, 
Which sounded like a cannon in a vault, 
That mought a not be distinguished ; but, at last, 
I well might hear, deliver'd with a groan, — 
0, farcivetl, Warwick ! 

War. Sweet rest his soul ! — Fly, lords, and save yourselves ; 
For Warwick bids you all farewell, to meet in heaven. [Dies. 

Oxf. Away, away, to meet the queen's great power ! 

[Exeunt, bearing off Warwick's My. 



SCENE III.— Another part of the Field. 

Flourish. Enter King Edward in triumph; with Clarence, 
Gloucester, and the rest. 

K. Edw. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course, 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
But in the midst of this bright-shining day, 
I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious sun, 
Ere he attain his easeful western bed : 
I mean, my lords, — those powers, that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coast, 
And, as we hear, march on to tight with us. 

Clar. A little gale will soon disperse that cloud, 
And blow it to the source from whence it came : 
Thy very beams will dry those vapours up, 
For every cloud engenders not a storm. 

Glo. The queen is valu'd thirty thousand strong, 
And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her : 
If she have time to breathe, be well assur'd, 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

K. Edw. We are advertised by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their course toward Tewksbtuy : 
We, haying now the best at Barnet field, 
Will thither straight, for willingness rids way ; 



* That mought not be distinguish' d ;] 
Las btt'u overlooked by all the editors. 



ihis ancient use of the preterite tense of might, 
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And, as we march, our strength will be augmented 
In every county as we go along. — 

Strike up the drum ! cry — Courage! and away. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Plains near Tewksbury. 

March. Enter Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, Somerset, 
Oxford, and Soldiers. 

Q. Mar. Great lords, wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot still : is 't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 
And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 
Which industry and courage might have sav'd ? 
Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this ! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor ; what of that ? 
And Montague our top-mast ; what of him ? 
Our slaughter'd friends the tackles ; what of these ? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 
And Somerset another goodly mast ? 
The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings? 
And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge ? 
We will not from the helm to sit and weep ; 
But keep our course, though the rough wind say no, 
From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 
As good to chide the waves, as speak them fair. 
And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 
What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit? 
And Richard but a ragged fatal rock ? 
All these the enemies to our poor bark. 
Say, you can swim ; alas, 't is but awhile : 
Tread on the sand ; why, there you quickly sink : 
Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you off, 
Or else you famish, — that 's a threefold death. 
This speak I, lords, to let you understand, 
If case some one of you would fly from us, 
That there 's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, 
More than with ruthless waves, with sands, and rocks. 
Wiry, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 
'Twere childish weakness to lament, or fear. 

Prince. Methinks, a woman of this valiant spirit 
Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 
Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
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I speak not this, as doubting any here, 
For did I but suspect a fearful man, . 
He should have leave to go away betimes, 
Lest, in our need, he might infect another, 
And make him of like spirit to himself. 
If any such be here, — as God forbid! — 
Let him depart before we need his help. 

Oxf. Women and children of so high a courage, 
And warriors faint ! why, 't were perpetual shame. — 
0, brave young prince ! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee : long may'st thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 

Som. And he that will not fight for such a hope, 
Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 
If he arise, be mock'd and wonder'd at. 

Q. Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerset ; — sweet Oxford, thanks. 

Prikce. And take his thanks, that yet hath nothing else. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight ; therefore be resolute. 

Oxf. I thought no less : it is his policy, 
To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 

Som. But he's deceiv'd; we are in readiness. 

Q. Mar. This cheers my heart, to see your forwardness. 

Oxf. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not budge. 

Flourish and march. Enter, at a distance, King Edward, Clarence, 
Gloucester, and Forces. 

K. Edw. Brave followers, yonder stands the thorny wood, 
Which, by the heavens' assistance, and your strength, 
Must by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
For, well I wot, ye blaze to bum them out : 
Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords ! 

Q. Mar. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I should say, 
My tears gainsay ; for every word I speak, 
Ye see, I drink the water of mine cyes. a 
Therefore, no more but this : — Henry, your sovereign, 
Is prisoner to the foe ; his state usurp'd, 
His realm a slaughter-house, his subjects slain, 
His statutes eancell'd, and his treasure spent ; 
And yonder is the wolf, that makes this spoil. 
You fight in justice : then, in God's name, lords, 
Be valiant, and give signal to the fight. [Exeunt loth Armies. 



9 Mine eyes.] So " The True Tragedy;" the folio 1G23 reads, " my eye." 
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SCENE V. — Another part of the same. 

Alarums; Excursions; and afterwards a retreat. Then enter King 
Edward, Clarence, Gloucester, and Forces; with Queen 
Margaret, Oxford, and Somerset, Prisoners. 

K. Edw. Now, here a period of tumultuous broils. 
Away with Oxford to Hainmes' castle straight : 
For Somerset, off with his guilty head. 
Go, bear them hence ; I will not hear them speak. 

Oxf. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words. 

Soil. Nor I, but stoop with patience to my fortune. 

[Exeunt Oxford and Somerset, guarded. 

Q. Mar. So part we sadly in this troublous world, 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 

K. Edw. Is proclamation made, that who finds Edward, 
Shall have a high reward, and he his life ? 

Glo. It is ; and, lo, where youthful Edward comes ! 

Enter Soldiers, with Prince Edward. 

K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him speak. 
What ! can so young a thorn begin to prick ? — 
Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make, 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 
And all the trouble thou hast turn'd me to ? 

Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious York! 
Suppose that I am now my father's mouth ; 
Resign thy chair, and where I stand kneel thou, 
Whilst I propose the self-same words to thee, 
Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 

Q. Mar. Ah, that thy father had been so resolv'd ! 

Glo. That you might still have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er have stol'n the breech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let iEsop fable in a winter's night ; 
His currish riddles sort not with this place. 

Glo. By heaven, brat, I '11 plague ye for that word. 

Q. Mar. Ay, thou wast bom to be a plague to men. 

Glo. For God's sake, take away this captive scold. 

Prince. Nay, take away this scolding crookback rather. 

K. Edw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue. 

Clar. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 

Prince. I know my duty ; you are all imdutiful : 
Lascivious Edward, — and thou pcrjur'd George, — 
And thou misshapen Dick, — I tell ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are ; — 
And thou usurp'st my father's right and mine. 

K. Edw. Take that, the likeness of this railer here. [Stabs him. 

Glo. Sprawl'st thou ? take that, to end thy agony. [Stabs him. 

Clar. And there 's for twitting me with perjury. [Stabs him. 

Q. Mar. 0, kill me too ! 
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Glo. Marry, and shall. [Offers to Ml her. 

K. Edw. Hold, Richard, hold ! for we have done too much. 

Glo. Why should she live, to fill the world with words ? 

K, Edw. What ! doth she swoon ? use means for her recovery, 

Glo. Clarence, excuse me to the king my brother ; 
I '11 hence to London on a serious matter : 
Ere ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 

Clae. What? what? 

Glo. The* Tower, the Tower! {Exit 

Q. Mar. 0, Ned, sweet Ned ! speak to thy mother, boy ! 
Canst thou not speak ? — 0 traitors ! murderers ! — 
They that stabb'd Caesar shed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by to equal it. 
He was a man ; this, in respect, a child ; 
And men ne'er spend their fury on a child. 
What 's worse than murderer, that I may name it ? 
No, no ; my heart will burst, an if I speak; — 
And I will speak, that so my heart may burst.— 
Butchers and villains ! bloody cannibals ! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd! 
You have no children, butchers ! if you had, 
The thought of them would have stirr'd up remorse : 
But if you ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off, 
As, deathsmen, you have rid a this sweet young prince! 

K. Edw. Away with her ! go, bear her hence perforce. 

Q. Mar. Nay, never bear me hence, despatch me here ; 
Here sheathe thy sword, I '11 pardon thee my death : 
What ! wilt thou not? — then, Clarence, do it thou." 

Clar. By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. 

Q. Mar. Good Clarence, do ; sweet Clarence, do thou do it. 

Clar. Didst thou not hear me swear I would not do it? 

Q. Mar. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself : 
'T was sin before, but now 't is charity. 
What ! wilt thou not ? where is that devil's butcher, b 
Hard-favour'd Richard ? Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here : Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er putt'st back. 

K. Edw. Away, I say ! I charge ye, bear her hence. 

Q. Mar. So come to you, and yours, as to this prince ! [Exit, led out. 

K. Edw. Where 's Richard gone ? 

(*) First folio omits, The. 

» Rid this sweet young prince f] One sense of rid was to destroy: so in Scene 3 of the 
present Act, 

u —for willingness rids way." 

And in " The Tempest," Act I. Sc. 2 :— 

" —The red plague rid you." 

f« ir ^ dc , vi J,' s - hutclie . 1 \H In the folio 1623, the Hne is encumbered by the addition 
oi Kicnard ; but as it is not found in the corresponding line of the earlier version, it 
was probably only an inadvertent repetition. 
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Clab. To London, all in post ; and, as I guess, 
To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 

K. Edw. He 's sudden, if a thing comes in his head. 
Now march we hence : discharge the common sort 
With pay and thanks, and let 's away to London, 
And see our gentle queen how well she fares ; 

By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. [Exeunt 

SCENE VI.— London. A Room in the Tower. 

King Henry is discovered sitting with a book in his hand, Hie 
Lieutenant attending. Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. Good day, my lord. What, at your book so hard ? 

K. Hen. Ay, my good lord : my lord, I should say rather ; 
'T is sin to flatter, good was little better : 
Good Gloster, and good devil, were alike, 
And both preposterous ; therefore, not good lord. 

Glo. Sirrah, leave us to ourselves : we must confer. 

[Exit Lieutenant. 

K. Hen. So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf: 
So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. — 
What scene of death hath Roscius now to act ? 

Glo. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

K. Hen. The bird, that hath been limed in a bush, 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush : 
And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lini'd, was caught, and kill'd. 

Glo. Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his son the oflBce of a fowl ! 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd. 

K. Hen. I, Daedalus ; my poor boy, Icarus ; 
Thy father, Minos, that denied our course ; 
The sun, that sear'd the Avings of my sweet boy, 
Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea, 
Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. 
Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words ! 
My breast can better brook thy dagger's point, 
Than can my ears that tragic history. — 
But wherefore dost thou come ? is 't for my life ? 

Glo. Think'st thou I am an executioner ? 

K. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art ; 
If murdering innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 

Glo. Thy son I kill'd for his presumption. 

K. Hen. Hadst thou been kill'd when first thou didst presume, 
Thou hadst not liv'd to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy, — that many a thousand, 
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Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear, 

And many an old man's sigh, and many a widow's, 

And many an orphan's water-standing eye — 

Men for their sons', wives for their husbands', 

And a orphans for their parents' timeless death,— 

Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast bom. 

The owl shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sign ; 

The night-crow cried, aboding b luckless time; 

Doo-s howi'd, and hideous tempest shook down trees ; 

The raven rook'd c her on the chimney's top, 

And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope ; 

To wit, an indigest deformed hunp, d 

Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 

Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast bcrn, 

To signify, thou cam'st to bite the world : 

And, if the rest be true which I have heard, 

Thou cam'st — . 

Glo. I '11 hear no more ;— die, prophet, m thy speech ! l&tabs htm. 
For this, amongst the rest, was I orclain'd. 

K. Hen. Ay, and for much more slaughter after this. 
0, God forgive my sins, and pardon thee ! (l) [Dm. 

Glo. What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death ! 

0, may such purple tears be alway shed 

From those that wish the downfall of our house ! — 
If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee thither, [Stabs him again. 

1, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. — 
Indeed, 'tis true that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother say 

I came into the world with my legs forward : 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make hastc,^ 
And seek their rain that usuxp'd our right? 
The midwife wondcr'd and the women cried, 
0, Jesus bless us, lie is bom with teeth I 
And so I was ; which plainly signified 
That I should snarl, and life, and play the dog. 
Then, since the heavens have shap'd my body so, 
Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother : 
And this word lore, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

» And orphans, &c] And is found only in the second folio, which amends the] pre- 
ceding line also, by reading, " — for their husbands' fate." 
b Aborting — ] foreboding, portending. 

c The raven rook'd her—] To ruck, or to rook, means to squat doxvn, or'Jodgc, or roost. 

d To wit, an indigest deformed lump, — ] The folio 1623 reads, u — an 'indigested and 
deformed lumpe." " The True Tragedy,'* " — an midigest created lumpe." We adopt 
the slight change made by Malonc, a change made also by Mr. Collier's annotator. 
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And not in me ; I am myself alone. — 

Clarence, beware ; thou keep'st me from the light; • 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee : 

For I will buz abroad such prophecies, 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life ; 

And then, to purge his fear, I '11 be thy death. 

King Henry, and the prince his son, arc gone : 

Clarence, thy turn is next ; and then the rest ; 

Counting myself but bad, till I be best. — 

I '11 throw thy body in another room, 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. [Exit, hearing the lodg. 



SCENE VII. — The same. A Room in the Palace. Flourish. King 
Edward discovered sifting on his throne; Queen Elizabeth 
with the infant Prince carried bg a Nurse, Clarence, Glouces- 
ter, Hastings, and others y near him. 

K. Edw. Once more we sit in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down in tops of all their pride ! 
Three dukes of Somerset, threefold renown'd* 
For hardy and undoubted champions : 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son, 
And two Northumberlands ; two braver men 
"Ne'er spurr'd their coursers at the trumpet's sound : 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat, 
And made our footstool of security. — 
Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy : — 
Yoim^ Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myself 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night ; 
Went all afoot in summer's scalding heat, 
That thou mightst repossess the crown in peace ; 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 

Glo. 1 11 blast his harvest, if your head were laid ; 
For yet I am not look'd on in the w T orld. 
This shoulder was ordain'd so thick, to heave ; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back : — 
Work thou the way, — and that shalt execute. 0 [Aside. 

K. Edw. Clarence and Gloster, love my lovely queen ; 
And kissj your princely nephew, brothers both. 

Clar. The duty, that I owe unto your majesty, 
I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 

(*) Old text, Renowne. (t) First folio, His. 

» Work thou the way, — and that shalt execute.] Thou refers to the speaker's head; 
that, to his arm or shoulder. Some copies of the folio 1623 read, " add that shalt/' &c. 
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K. Edw. Thanks, noble Clarence ; worthy brother, thanks. 1 
Glo. Ana, that I love the tree from whence thou sprang'st, 

Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit : — 

To say the truth, so Judas kiss'd his master ; 

And cried — all hail! whenas he meant — all harm. [Aside. 

K. Edw. Now am I seated as my soul delights, 
Having my country's peace and brothers' loves. 

Clar. What will your grace have done with Margaret ? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
And hither have they sent it for her ransom. 

K. Edw. Away with her and waft her hence to France. — 
And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows, 
Such as befit the pleasure of the court ? — 
Sound drums and trumpets ! — farewell sour annoy ! 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. [Exeunt. 

* In the folio 1623 this line, which there begins, — " Thanlce Noble Clarence," &c, 
has the prefix Cla. In " The True Tragedy " it is given to the Queen. 
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ACT I. 

(1) Scene L— 

1 here entail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever.'] 

This compromise is an historical fact ; and, from the following account, extracted from 
a MS. in the British Museum (Harl. C. 7), appears to have been the result of long and 
frequent debates in parliament. " On [halmesse evyn, abowt thre after noyne, comyn 
into the Comowne Howus, the Lorclys spiritual and temporal, excepte the Kyng, the 
Duk of York, and hys sonys ; And the Cbawnceler reherset the debate had bytwyn 
owre soveren Lord the Kyng and the Duk of York upon the tytelys of Inglond, Fraunce, 
and the Lordschep of Erlond, wyche mater was debat, arguet, and disputct by the seyd 
lordes spiritual and temporal by fore owre soveren Lord and the Duk of York longe and 
diverse tymys. And at the last, by gret avyce and delibcracion, and by the assent of 
owre soveryn Lord and the Duk of York, and alle the lordes spiritual and temporal ther 
assemelyd by vertu of thys present parlement, assentyt, agreyt, and acordyt, that owre 
sovereyne Lord the Kyng schal pessabylly and quyetly rejoys and possesse the crowne 
of Inglond and of Fraunce, and the Lordchip of Iiiond, with al hys pre-eniynences, pre- 
rogatyves, and liberteys during hys lyf. ibid that alter hys desese, the coroun, etc., 
schal remayne to Rychard Duk of York, as rythe inheryt to hym and to hys issue, 
prayng and desyring ther the comownes of Inglond, be vertu of thys present parlement 
assemylet, to comyne the seyd mater, and to gyff theito her assent. The whyche 
com)Tis, after the mater debatet, comynt, grawntyt, and assentyt to the forseyd pre- 
misses. And ferthermore was granted and assentyt, that the seyd Duk of York, the 
Erl of March, and of Kutlond, schul be sworae that they schuld not compas ne con- 
spyrene the kynges deth ne hys hurt duryng hys lyf. Fertbermore the forseyd Duk 
scnulde be had, take and reportyt as eyr apparent prince and ryth inheryter to the 
crowne aboveseyd. Ferthermore for to be had and take tresoun to ymagine or compas 
the deth or the hurt of the seyd Duk, wythe othyr prerogatyves as long to the prince 
and eyr parawnt. And ferthermore the seyd Duk and hys sonys schul have of the 
Kyng yerly ten thousand marces, that is to sey, to hemself five thousand, to the Erl of 
Marche three thousand, the Erl of Rutlond two thousand marces. And alle these 
mateyrs agreyd, assentyt, and inactyt by the auctoritie of thys present parlement. And 
ferthermore, the statutes mad in the tyme of Kyng Hcrry the fowrth, wherby the 
croune was curtaylet to hys issu male, utterly anullyd and cvertyth, wyth alle other 
statutes and grantys mad by the seyd Kynges days, Kyng Herry the V. and King 
Herry the vj te , in the inlfors)-ng of the tytel oi' Kyng Herry the fourth in general." 

(2) Scene I. — Stern Falconbridge.] "The person here meant was Thomas Nevil, 
bastard son to the lord Fauconbiidge. * A man i(says Hall) of no lesse corage then 
audaritie, who for his evel condicions was such an apie person, *hat a more meter could 
not be chosen to set all the worlde in a broyle, and to put the estate of the realme on an 
yl hazard.' He had been appointed by Warwick vice-admiral of the sea, and had in 
charge so to keep the passage between Dover and Calais, that none which either favoured 
King Henry or his friends should escape untaken or undrowned : such at least were his 
instructions, with respect to the friends and favourers of King Edward, after the rupture 
between him and Warwick. On Warwick's death, he fell into poverty, and robbed, 
both by sea and land, as well friends as enemies. He once brought his ships up the 
Thames, and with a considerable body of the men of Kent and Essex, made a spirited 
assault on the City, with a view to plunder and pillage, which was not repelled but 
after a sharp conflict, and the loss of many lives ; and, had it happened at a more critical 
period, might haye been attended with fatal consequences to Edward. After roving on 
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the sea some little time longer, he ventured to land at Southampton, where he was taken 
and beheaded." — Ritson. 



(3) Scene in.— Thy father slew my father; therefore, die.] " virile thi3 battaill 
was in fightyng, a prieste called sir Robert Aspall, chappelain and schole master to the 
yong erle of Rutland ir. sonne to the above named duke of Yorke, scarce of the age of 
.xii. yeres, a faire gentleman, and a maydenlike person, perceivyng that flight was more 
savegard, then tariyng, bothe for him and his master, secretly conveyed therle out of the 
felde, by the lord Cliffordes bande, toward the towne, but or he coulde enter into a 
house, he was by the sayd lord Cliflbrd espied, folowed, and taken, and by reson of his 
apparell, demaunded what he was. The yong gentelman dismaied, had not a word to 
speake, but kneled on his knees imploryng mercy, and desiryng grace, both with holding 
up his handes and making dolorous countinance, for his speache waB gone for feare. 
Save him sayde his Chappelein, for he is a princes sonne, and peradventure may do you 
good hereafter. With that word, the lord Clifford marked him and sayde : by Gods 
blode, thy father slew mync, and so wil I do the and aU thy kyn, and with that woord, 
staeke the erle to the hart with his dagger, and bad Ms Chappeleyn bere the cries 
mother and brother worde what he had done, and sayde. In this acte the lord Clyfford 
was accompted a tp'aunt, and no gentelman, for the propertie of the Lyon, which is a 
furious and an unreasonable beaste, is to be cruell to them that withstandc hym, and 
gentle to such as prostrate or humiliate them selfes before him." — Hall. 



ACT II. 

(1) Scene I.— 

■flfay* if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun.] 

The opinion that the eagle, of all birds, possessed the faculty of gazing undazzled at the 
blazing sun, is of very high antiquity. Pliny relates that it exposes its brood to this 
test as soon as hatched, to prove if they be genuine or not. Chaucer refers to the belief 
in the " Assemblie of Foules : " — 

" There mighten men the royal egal find, 
That with his sharp look persith the sonne." 

As docs Spenser, in the "Hymn of Heavenly Beauty : " — 

" Mount up aloft, through heavenly contemplation, 
From this dark world, whose damps the soul do blind. 
And like the native brood of eagles kind, 
On that bright sun of glory fix thyne eves, 
Clear' d from gross mists of frail innnnitys." 

(2) Scene II.— 

And happy always was it for that son, 
11' hose father for his hoarding went to hell?] 

An allusion to a trite proverb : " Happy is the child whose father went to the devil." 

It hath beene an olde nroverbe, that happy is that sonne whose father goes to the 
dc-vill : meaning by thys allegorioall kind ot speech, that such fathers as seeke to imich 
cnZ so ^ e \ h y eovetousnes, by briberie, purlovning, or by any other sinister meancs, 
suflei not oncly affliction ot mind, as greeved with insatietie of getting, but wyth danger 
Lond 1590 * 3 ^ f ° r * Uch ^retchedncsse."~GREENE's Royal Exchange, 4to. 

(3) Scene II.— 

I would your highness would depart the field; 
The queen hath best success when you arc absent.] 

lw^LY aS / he in hcr two battayla, but unfortunate was the King in al his 

- nterp « for wher his person was presente, ther victory tied ever Whim to the 
other parte, and ho commonly was subdued and vanqueshcd."-HALL 



ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 



Drayton, in " The Miseries of Queen Margaret," calls attention to this general belief 
m the luckless fortunes of the King : — 

" Some think that Warwick had not lost the day, 
But that the King into the field he brought ; 
For with the worse that side went still away 
Which had King Henry with them when they fought. 
Upon his birth so sad a curse there lay, 
As that he never prospered in aught. 

The queen won two, among the loss of many, 

Her husband absent; present, never any." 

(4) Scene III.— A Field of Battle between Towton and Saxton, in Yorkshire.] The 
following is Hall's narrative of the memorable battle of Towton; " a battle," Carte 
observes, w r hich " decided the fate of the house of Lancaster, overturning in one day an 
usurpation strengthened by near sixty-two years* continuance, and established Edward 
on the throne of England." " The same dav, about .ix. of the clocke, whiche was the 
.xxix. day of Marche, beyng Palm-sundayc, bothc the hostes approched in a playn feldc, 
between Towton and Saxton. When echo parte perceyved other, thei made a great 
shoute, and at the same instante time, their fell a small snyt or snow, which by violence 
of the wynd was driven into the faces of them, which were of kyng Henries parte, so 
that their sight was somewhat blemeshed and minished. The lord Fawnconbridge, 
which led the forward of kyng Edwardes battail (as before is rehersed) being a man of 
great polecie, and of much experience in marciall feates, caused every archer under his 
standard, to shot one flyght (which before he caused them to provide) and then made 
them to stand still. The Northrenmcn, feiing the shoot, but by reason of the snow, not 
wel vewyng the distaunce betwene them and then.' enemies, like hardy men shot their 
schiefe arrowes as fast as thei might, but al their shot was lost, and their labor vayn, for 
they came not nere the Southermen by .xl. taylors yerdes. When their shot was almost 
spent, the lord Fawcon bridge marched forwarde with his archers, which not onely shot 
their awne whole sheves, but also gathered the arrowes of their enemies, and let a great 
parte of them flye agaynst their awne masters, and another part thei let stand on the 
ground, which sore noyed the legges of the owners, when the battayle joyned. The erle 
of Northumberland, and Andrew Trolope, which were chefetayns of Kyng Henries van- 
gard, scynge their shot not to prevayle, hasted forward to joine with their enemies; you 
may besure the other part nothiug retarded, but valeauntly foujrhte with their enemies. 
This battayl was sore foughten, for hope of life was set on side on every parte and 
takynge of prisoners was proclaymed as a great offence, by reason where f every man 
determined, either to conquere or to dye in the felde. This clcadly battayle and bloudy 
conrlicte, continued .x. houres in doubtfull victorie. The oue parte some time flowyng, 
and some time ebbyng, but in conclusion, kyng Edward so coragiously comforted his 
men, refreshyng the wery, and helping the wounded, that the other part was discomfited 
and overcome, and lyke men araased, fledde toward Tadcaster bridge to save them selfes : 
but in the meane way there is a litle broke called Cocke not very broade, but of a great 
deapnes, in the whiche, what for hast of escapyng, and what for feare of Mowers, a 
great number were drent and drowned, in so much that the common people there affirme, 
that men alyve passed the ryver upon dead carcasis, and that the great ryvcr of Wharie, 
which is the great sewer of that broke, and of all the water comyng from Towton, was 
colored with bloude." 

(5) Scene VI. — For Gloster 1 s dul'cdom is too ominous.'] So Hall :— " It secmeth to 
many men that the name and title of Gloucester hath bene unfortunate and unluckie to 
diverse, whiche for their honor have bene erected by creation of princes to that stile 
and dignitie ; as Hugh Spencer, Thomas of Woodstocke, son to Kynge Edward the 
thirde, and this duke Humphrey, whiche three persons by miserable death finished 
their daies; and after them King Richard the iii. also duke of Gloucester, in civil w ine 
was slaine and confounded; so that this name of Gloucester is taken for an tmhappie 
and unfortunate stile, as the proverbe speaketh of Sejanes horse, whose rydcr was ever 
unhorsed, and whose possessor was ever brought to miserie." 



ACT III. 

(1) SCENE I. — From Scotland am I stoVn, even of pure lore, g&] " And on that parte 
that marched upon Scotlande, he laicd watches and espialles, that no persone should go 
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out of the realme to kyng Henry and his company, which then laye soiornyng in Scot- 
lande ; but whatsoever ieoperdy or peryll might bee construed or demed to have insued 
by the meanes of kyng Henry, all sucne doubtes were now shortly resolved and deter- 
mined, and all feare of his doynges were clerelyput under and extinct; for he hymselfe, 
whether he were past all feare, or was not well stablished in his perflte mynde, or could 
not long kepe hymselfe secrete, in a disguysed apparell boldely entered into Englande. 
He was no soner entered, but he was knowen and taken of one Cantlowe, and brought 
towarde the kyng, whom th'e erle of Warwicke met on the waie, by the kynges com- 
maundement, and brought hym through London to the towre, and there he was laiecl 
in sure holde." — Hall. 



(2) Scene II.— 

Because in quarrel of the house of Totk 
The worthy gentleman did lose llis life.] 

This is an error. Sir John Grey fell at the second battle of St. Alban's, while fighting, 
not on the side of York, but Lancaster; a fact of which Shakespeare was subsequently 
aware, since, in "Richard III." Act I. Sc. 3, Richard, addressing Queen Elizabeth*, 
remarks, — 

JJ In all which time, you, and your husband Grey, 
"Were factious/or the house of Lancaster ; 
And, Rivers, so were you : — was not your husband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Alban's slain ? " 

It may not be out of place to introduce here a portion of Hall's description of King 
Edward's first interview with the lady Grey, upon which the present scene was 
founded . — 

" The king being on huntyng in the forest of TVychwod besyde Stonnystratfbrde, came 
for his recrcacion to the mannor of Grafton, where the duches of Bedford BOjorned, then 
wyfe to sir Richard Wodvile, lord Ryvers, on whom then was attend yng a doughtcr of 
hers, called dame Elizabeth Greye, wydow of sir Ihon Grey knight, slayn at the last 
battcll of saincte Albons, by the power of kyng Edward. Tliis wydow havyng a suyt to 
the king, either to be restored by hym to some thyng taken from her, or rcquyring hym 
of pitie, to have some augmentacion to her livyng, founde such grace hi the kynges 
eyes, that he not onelv favored her suyte, but much more phantasicd her person, for she 
was a woman more or* formal countenaunce, then of excellent bear tic, but yet of such 
beautie and favor, that with her sober dem canine, lovely lokyng, and femynvne 
smylyng, (neither to wanton nor to humble) besyde her toungue so eloquent, and ner 
wit so pregnant, she was able to ravishe the mynde of a iueane person, when she 
allured, and made subject to her, the hart of so great a king. After that kyng Edward 
had well considered all the linyamentes of her body, and the wise and womanfy deniea- 
mire that he saw in her, he determined first to attempt, if he might provoke her to be 
his sovereigne lady, promisyng her many giftes and fayre rewardes, affirm ynge farther, 
that if she woulde therunto condiscend, she myght so fortune of his pcramour and concu- 
bync, to be chaunged to his wyfe and lawfulfbedfelow : whiche demaunde she so wisely 
and with so covert speache aunswered and repugned, affinnyngc that as she was for his 
honor farrc unable to be hys spouse and bedfelow- So for her awne poore honestie, she 
was to good to be either hys concubync, or sovereigne lady: that where he was a lit tell 
before heated with the dart of Cupid, he was nowe set all on a hote burnyn«- fyrc what 
for the confidence that he had in her perfyte constancy, and the trust that he had m her 
constant chastitic, and without any farther deliberat ion, he determined with him selfo 
clerely to maryc with her, after that askyng counsaill of them, whiche he knewe neither 
woulde nor once durst impugne his concluded purpose. But the duches of Yorke hys 
mother letted it as much as in her lay alledgyng a precontract made by hym with the 
lady Lucye, and divers other lettes: al which doubtes were resolved, and all thiii°-cs 
made clere and all cavillacions avoyded. And so, privilie in a niomyng he niaried her 
at Grafton, where he first phantasicd her visage." 



(3) Scene III.— 

I came from Edward as ambassador, 
But I return his sworn and ?nortal foe.] 



Shakespeare s relation of ^\ arwiek's embassy and commission, and the rupture between 
long Eil ward and him in consequence of the former's marriage with lady Grey, are strictlv 
accordant with the statements of Hall and Holinshed ; but, as Ritson observes, « later 
as well as early cr writers, of better authority, incline us to discredit the whole and to 
refer the rupture between the king and his political creator to causes which have not 
reached posterity, or to that jealousy and ingratitude so natural, perhaps, to those who 
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are under great obligations, too great to be discharged. * Bencficia (says Tacitus) ed 
usque heta sunt, dum videntur exsolvi posse: ubi multum anterencre, pro gratia odium 
redd it nr.* " 

Hall' s narration of the circumstances, which appears to have been that adopted by the 
poet, is as follows : — 

" The same yere he [Warwick] cam to kyng Lewes the .xi. then beyng Frenche kyng, 
Hying at Tours, and with great e honor was there received, and honorably intcrtcincd: 
of whom, for kyng Edward his master, he deniaunded to have in mariaue the lady 
Bona, doughter to Lewes duke of Savoy, and suster to the lady Carlut, then French 
Quene, beyng then in the Frenche court. This manage seine th pollitiquely devised, 
and of an high imaginacion to be invented, if you will well consider, the state and 
condicion of king Edwardes affaires, which at tnis time, had kyng Henry the vi. in 
safe custody, in the strong toure of London, and the moste parte of his adherentes, he 
had as he thought, either promgated or extinct, Queue Margaret onely except, and 
Prince Edward her Sonne, which wer theu sojornyng at Angiers, with old Duke 
Reiner of Anjow her father, writyng himself kyng of Naples, Seieile, and Jerusalem, 
having as much protites of the letters of his glorious stile, as rentes ami revenues out 
of the said large and riche realmes and dominions, (because the kyng of Arragon toke 
the protites of the same, and would make no accompt therof to duke Reiner). Kyng 
Edward therfore thought it necessary, to have affinitie in Fraunce, and especially by 
the Quenes suster : which Quene although she ruled not the kyng her husband, (as 
many women do) yet he of a certain especial! humilitie, A\*as more content to have her 
favor and folowe her desire, (for wedded men oftentymes doubt stormes) rather then to 
have a lowryng countcnaunee, and a ringing pealc, when he should go to his rest 
and quietnes : trusting that by this mariage, queue Margarete (whom the same Quene 
Carlot litle or nothyng regarded, although her father was called a kyng and she a quene, 
and none of both having subjectes, protites, nor dominions) should nave no aide, succor, 
nor any comfort of the French king, nor of none of his frendes nor alics, wherfore quene 
Carlot much desirous to advance her blod and progenie, and especially to so great a 
prince as kyng Edward was, obteyned both the good will of the kyng her husband, and 
also of her svster, so that the matrimony on that syde was clerely assented to. * * * 
But when tlie erle of Warwycke had perfit knowledge by the letters of his trusty 
frendes, that kyng Edward had gotten him a new wyfe, and that all that he had done 
with kyng Lewes in his ambassade for the conjoynyug of this new affinitie, was both 
frustrate and vayn, he was earnestly moved and sore chafed with the chaunce, and 
thought it necessarye that king Edward should be deposed from his croune and royal 
dignitie, as an inconstant prince, not worthy of such a kyngly office. All men for 
the most parte agre, that this mariage was the only cause, why the erle of "Warwycke 
bare grudge, and made warre on kynge Edwarde. Other affirme that ther wer other 
causes, which added to this, made the fyre to flame, which before was but a liteU 
smoke." 



ACT IV. 

(1) Scene VI. — My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond,] " Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, was the son of Edmond and Margaret, daughter to John the tirst * Huke of 
Somerset.' Edmond, Earl of Richmond, was half-brother to King Henry the Sixth, 
being the son of that king's mother, Queen Catharine, by her second husband, Owen 
Teuther, or Tudor, who was taken prisoner at the battle of Mortimer's Cross, and soon 
afterwards beheaded at Hereford. 

" Henry the Seventh, to show his gratitude to Henry the Sixth for this early presage 
in his favour, solicited Pope Julius to canonize him as a saint; but, either Henry would 
not pay the money demanded, or, as Bacon supposes, the Pope refused, lest, ' as Henry 
was reputed in the world abroad but for a simple man, the estimation of that kind of 
honour might be diminished, if there were not a distance kept between innocents and 
saints.' " — M alone. 

(2) Scene VIII.— 

I hare not been desirous of their wealth, 

Nor much oppress d them with great subsidies.] 



In speaking of the impost called a fifteen, or fifteenth (see note ( a ), p. 748), we described 
it as a tax of the fifteenth part of all the personal property of each subject ; but we 
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should have added that, subsequently to the 8th of Edward III., when a taxation was 
made upon all the cities, towns, boroughs, &c., by compositions, the fifteenth became a 
sum certain, namely, the fifteenth part of their then existing value. The distinction 
between the taxes called fifteenths and tenths (quindismes and dismes), and the subsidy, 
in later times, Camden expresses thus : — " A fifteen and a tenth (that I may note it for 
forrainers' sakes) is a certain taxation upon every city, borough, and town; not every 
particular man, but in general in respect of the fifteenth part of the wealth of the place. 
A subsidy we call that which is imposed upon every man, being cessed by the powle, 
man by man, according to the valuation of their goods and lands." 



ACT V. 

(1) Scene VI.— 0, God forgive my sins, and pardon thee /] The circumstances 
attending the death of Henry VI. are involved in deep obscurity. The balance of 
testimony supports the popular tradition that he was murdered on the night of 
Edward's entry into London, 21st May, 1471 : — " And the same nyghte that Kynge 
Edwarde came to Londone, Kynge Herry, beynge inwarde in presonc in the Toure of 
London e, was putt to dethe, the xxj. day of Maij, on a tywesday nyght, betwyx xj. and 
xij. of the clokc, beynge thenne at tire Toure the Duke of Gloucetre, brothere to fcynge 
Edwarde, and many other; ami one the morwe he was chest vde and brought to Paulys, 
and his face was opyne that every manne myghte see hyme; and in hys lyinge 'he 
bledde one the pament ther; and afterward at the Blake Fryres was broughte, and ther 
he hlede new and fresche ; and from thens he was caryed to Chyrchsey abbey in a bote 
and burved there in oure Lady chapelle." 

Dr. M r ark worth, whose chronicle furnishes the above extract, was a contemporary 
writer, Master of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, from 1473 to 1498, and a man of 
learning and ability. Fabyan, a citizen of London in the time of Henry the Seventh 
is more explicit :— " Of the death of this Prynce dyverse tales were tolde : but the 
most common fame wente, that he was stykked with a dagger by the handes of the 
Duke of Gloucester." 

On the other hand, the Yorkist party contended that the deposed monarch died of 
grief and melancholy " In every party of England, where any commotion was begonne 
tor Kynge Henry's party, anone they were rebuked, so that it appered to every mann 
at eye the sayde partie was extincte and repressed for evar, without any mannar hone 
of agayiu; quikkening : utterly despaired of any maner of hoope or releve. The ccrtaintie 
of all whiche came to the knowledge of the sayd Henry, late called Kyng, being in the 
Tower of London; not havynge, afore that, knowledge of the saide matars, he toke it 



, ' . \ -i^^-xl** "wiiiu, lu-uu caiieu, uv waiar, 

to an Abbey upon lhamys syd, xvi mjles from London, called Chartsey, and there 
honorably enteryd. ,, ^m V fl// of Edward IF. 7 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 



ON THE 

THREE PARTS OF KING HENRY VI. 



" Shakrpe are's choice fell first on this period of English history, so full of 
misery and horrors of every kind, because the pathetic is naturally more suit- 
able than the characteristic to a young- poet's mind. We do not yet find here 
the whole maturity of his genius, yet certainly its whole strength. Careless as 
to the apparent unconnectedncss of contemporary events, he bestows little, 
attention on preparation and development : all the figures follow in rapid suc- 
cession, and announce themselves emphatically for what we ought to take 
them ; from scenes where the effect is sufficiently agitating to form the catas- 
trophe of a less extensive plan, the poet perpetually hurries us on to catastrophes 
still more dreadful. 

u The First Part contains only the first forming of the parties of the White 
and Red Rose, under which blooming ensigns such bloody deeds were after- 
wards perpetrated ; the varying results of the war in France principally fill the 
stage. The wonderful saviour of her country, Joan of Arc, is pourtrayed by 
Shakspeare with an Englishman's prejudices : yet he at first leaves it doubtful 
whether she has not in reality a heavenly mission ; she appears in the pure 
glory of virgin heroism ; by her supernatural eloquence (and this circumstance 
is of the poet's invention) she wins over the Duke of Burgundy to the French 
cause ; afterwards, corrupted by vanity and luxury, she has recourse to hellish 
fiends, and comes to a miserable end. To her is opposed Talbot, a rough iron 
warrior, who moves us the more powerfully, as, in the moment when he is 
threatened with inevitable death, all his care is tenderly directed to save his 
son, who performs his first deeds of arms under his eye. After Talbot has in 
vain sacrificed himself, and the Maid of Orleans has fallen into the hands of 
the English, the French provinces are completely lost by an impolitic marriage ; 
and with this the piece ends. The conversation between the aged Mortimer in 
prison, and Richard Plantagenet, afterwards Duke of York, contains an expo- 
sition of the claims of the latter to the throne : considered by itself, it is a 
beautiful tragic elegy. 

" In the Second Part, the events more particularly prominent are the murder 
of the honest Protector, Gloucester, and its consequences ; the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort ; the parting of the Queen from her favourite Suffolk, and his death 
by the hands of savage pirates ; then the insurrection of Jack Cade under an 
assumed name, and at the instigation of the Duke of York. The short scene 
where Cardinal Beaufort, who is tormented by his conscience on account of the 
murder of Gloucester, is visited on his death-bed by Henry VI., is sublime 
beyond all praise. Can any other poet be named who has drawn aside the 
curtain of eternity at the close of this life with such overpowering and awful 
effect I And yet it is not mere horror with which the mind is filled, but solemn 
emotion ; a blessing and a curse stand side by side ; the pious King is an image 
of the heavenly mercy which, even in the sinner's last moments, labours to 
enter into his soul. The adulterous passion of Queen Margaret and Suffolk is 
invested with tragical dignity, and all low and ignoble ideas carefully kept out 
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of sight. Without attempting to gloss over the crime of which both are guilty, 
without seeking to remove our disapprobation of this criminal love, he still, by 
the magic force of expression, contrives to excite in us a sympathy with their 
sorrow. In the insurrection of Cade he has delineated the conduct of a popular 
demagogue, the fearful mdicrousness of the anarchical tumult of the people, 
with such convincing truth, that one would believe he was an eye-witness of 
many of the events of our age, which, from ignorance of history, have been 
considered as without example. 

"The civil war only begins in the Second Part ; in the Third it is unfolded 
in its full destructive fury. The picture becomes gloomier and gloomier ; and 
seems at last to be painted rather with blood than with colours. With horror 
we behold fury giving birth to fury, vengeance to vengeance, and see that 
when all the bonds of human society are violently torn asunder, even noble 
matrons became hardened to cruelty. The most bitter contempt is the portion 
of the unfortunate ; no one affords to his enemy that pity which he will him- 
self shortly stand in need of. With all, party is family, country, and religion, 
the only spring of action. As York, whose ambition is coupled with noble 
qualities, prematurely perishes, the object of the whole contest is now either to 
support an imbecile king, or to place on the throne a luxurious monarch, who 
shortens the dear-bought possession by the gratification of an insatiable volup- 
tuousness. For this the celebrated and magnanimous Warwick spends his 
chivalrous life ; Clifford revenges the death of his father with blood-thirsty 
filial love ; and Richard, for the elevation of his brother, practises those dark 
deeds by which he is soon after to pave the way to his own greatness. In the 
midst of the general misery, of which he has been the innocent cause, King 
Henry appears like the powerless image of a saint, in whose wonder-working 
influence no man any longer believes : he can but sigh and weep over the 
enormities which he witnesses. In his simplicity, however, the gift of pro- 
phecy is lent to this pious king : in the moment of his death, at the close of 
this great tragedy, he prophesies a still more dreadful tragedy with which 
futurity is pregnant, as much distinguished for the poisonous wiles of cold- 
blooded wickedness as the former for deeds of savage fury." — Schlegel. 
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